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The Life of THOMAS WOLSEY, 

Cardinal, and Archbifhop of York. 



THOMAS WOLSEY was born at Ipfwich, in 
the county of Suffolk, in March, 1471. The 
general opinion has been, that his father was a 
butcher, and in mean circumftances. But fome 
modern writers hav« endeavoured to make it ap- 
pear, that his father was a man poflefTed of fome 
considerable property, and not a butcher, but a grazier: 
and the author ofWolfey's article in the Biographia Bri- 
tannic a, intimates, that the matter may be compromifed, by 
fuppofing him to have been both a grazier and butcher, as is 
common at this day. But whether Wolfey's father was a 
butcher, or grazier, or both, is not worth a dispute (</). How- 
e^r, in whatever fituation his father was, young Wolfey gave 
the earlieft indications of his pofleffine an excellent capacity ; 
and being firft fent to a grammar-fchool, was afterwards fent to 
the Univerfityof Oxford, and placed in Magdalen College (t). 
He here made fo quick and confiderable a progrefs in learning, 

A 2 that 

( d ) u A bafs relief of the Cardi- (e) "By means of his parents, 

nal'i head in profile is carved, with a and othii hit good friends, he was 

butcher'* knife by the fide, on the maintained at the Univerfity of Ox. 

central board of the arch of the gate- ford." So it (lands in the common 

way into the butchery at Ipfwich. printed editions of the life of Cardi- 

There is a tradition that it was built nal Wolfey, by Sir William Caven- 

by the Cardinal ; and it appears now difh, who was his Gentieman-U/her, 

to be very old, and being a timber See P. 1. of the edition printed in 

building, may undoubtedly have 1708, and the copy in Grove's life of 

flood from the Cardinal's time,"-** the Cardinal, P. 3. But in an an- 

tiant 
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that at fifteen years of age he took the degree of Batchelor of 
Arts ; and from thence was difHnguifhed by the title of the 
BOY-BATCHELOR. And he gained much reputation in the 
Univerfity by his /kill in logic and philofophy, as well as in di- 
vinity. As to his knowledge in the latter, we are told, that he 
principally acquired it by reading the works of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. He might have derived it, indeed, from a much better 
fource ; but we ought not to cenfure Wolfey, for not being, in 
his youth, wifer than his cotemporaries. 

Having thus fuccefsfully proceeded in his ftudies, he was 
ele&ed Fellow of his College ; and having commenced Matter 
of Arts, was appointed matter of the grammar-fchool, belong- 
♦ ing and adjoining to Magdalen College. It happened that at 
this time, the Marquis of Dorfet had three fons in this fchool ; 
and his Lofdfhip committed, not only their ordinary education, 
but the entire care of them, to the new matter, Wolfey. And 
when they had been fome time under his tuition, the Marquis 
fending for his fons to keep their Chrittmas with him at his feat, 
gave their matter alfo an invitation to accompany them, which 
he accordingly did. And hisLordfhip was fo well pleafed with 
the proficiency which his fons had made in learning, during the 
time they had been under Wolfey's care, that at his departure he 
presented him with a benefice which he had in his gift, and 
which then happened to be vacant. This was the Rc&orfhip of 
Lymington, in Somerfetftiire ; to which he wais inttituted on the 
10th Of October, 1500, being then in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age ; and at which time he was Burfer of Magdalen Col- 
lege. He left the Univerfity to take poffemon of his benefice ; 
but during the time of his refidence at Oxford, we are told, 
that he cultivated an acquaintance with Erafmus, and did, in 
conjunction with him, promote and encourage the ftudy of the 
Greek language and learning there. 

Wolfey having taken pofieffion of his living at Lymington, 
repaired and beautified his parfonage-houfe there, and alfo the 
church ; in which, it is faid, there are ftill remains of Jus 
works, and in the windows particularly, the initial letters of ™s 
name. An incident, however, happened, which made his pre- 
fent iituation very difagreeable to him. Wolfey was, we are 
told, of a free and foci able temper, and lived in a friendly and 
open communication with his neighbours and parishioners. He 

onc£ 

tient manufcript copy of Cavendifh's - Harleian MSS. No. 428. This copy 

bo.:k, .he pritTui;e jurt quoted, ftands was bought of Mr. Strype, and is 

thus : " By the m?ans cf his pa- larger, and more correct, than the 

rents, or or his good friends and printed editions. We (hall fome- 

roaflers, he was conve>ed to cheUni- times, therefore, refer to.it in the 

vtnity of Oxford." Ths manu- courfe of this life; and be guided by 

fcript we allude to is in the Britifh it in fome particulars in whieh we 

Alufcum, under the following title: may differ from the common ac- 

" The Difcourfe of the Lyffe and counts, 

De-theo! - Cardynalle Wooifcy, 6?c k M . 
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once went, therefore, with fome of thefe to a fair in a neighbour- 
ing town, where it is faid he drank too much, and occafioned 
fome diforder. Upon which Sir Amias Pawlet, a Juftice of the 
peace in that part of the country, who had conceived fome dif- 
euft againil Wolfey, laid hold of this occafion to fet him in the 
Socks. This infult, fo dilhonourable to a man of his character, 
Wolley's iituation and circumftances obliged him at that time to 
put up with ; but he neither forgot, nor forgave, either the af- 
front, or the author of it, but carefully treafured up both in his 
remembrance. 

Wolfey, however, began now to be defirous of changing the 
place of his re fide nee ; and mpre particularly becaufe he had^ 
loft his patron, the Marquis of Dorfet, who died about this time^ 
at his Teat in EiTex. But foon after Dr. Dean, Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, appointed Wolfey to be one of his domertic Chap- 
lains ; and he fo much ingratiated himfelf with the Arch- 
bifhop, that he procured him a difpenfation from the Pope to 
enable him to hold two benefices. But he did not long enjoy 
his new patron, Archbifhop Dean dying in 1503. But foon af- 
ter, Sir John Nephant, or Nanfant, who was Treafurcrof Ca- 
lais, and very much in favour with Henry VII. appointed- Wol- 
fey to be his Chaplain, and took him with him in his retinue to 
Calais. And he had not been long in this gentleman's family, 
before he fo much ingratiated himfelf with him, that he com- 
mitted to his care the entire charge and management of his of- 
fice. And this truft Wolfey fo well difcharged, that he gave great 
fatisfa&ion both to the Knight his mailer, and to thou* who had 
occafion to tranfatt any buiinefs with him. But fhortly after, 
King Henry difcharged Sir John Nephant from his office, in 
coniideration of his great age ; upon which he, together with 
his Chaplain Wolfey, returned again into England, But the old 
Knight, after his return, fo warmly recommended Wolfey to 
the King's favour, that his Majefty appointed him to be one of 
his own Chaplains. 

This was what Wolfey had long wifhed for. We are told* 
that he would frequently fay, " If he could but fet one foot in 
" the Court, he did not doubt but to obtain any thing he could 
" with for." Having now, therefore, got into the road of pro- 
motion, he made the belt ufe of his favourable iituation. He 
had occafion to be daily in the fight of the King, as he faid mafi 
before him in his clofet. But when that fervice was over, he was 
far from trifling away the remainder of his time ; but would 
very diligently attend upon thofe whom he thought to have mod 
weight in the Council, and to be molt in favour with the King. 
By thefe means he particularly ingratiated himfelf with Fox, 
Brfhop of Winchelter, and Lord-Privy-jSeal, and Sir Thomas 
Lovel, Mailer of the Wards, and Conitable of the Tower ; and 
they began to confider him as a man of ability, and one who was 
well qualified to be employed in affairs of importance. 
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It happened about this time, that King Henry had refolved to 
enter 1 into a fecret negotiation with the Emperor Maximilian, 
who was then at Bruges in Flanders, in order to fettle fome 
points previous to a marriage which he had projected with Mar- 
garet, Dutchefs Dowager of Savoy, the Emperor's only daugh- 
ter, and fifter to Philip, King of Caftile. And th6 Bifhop of 
Winchefter, and Sir Thomas Lovel, having been in confukation 
upon the fubjeel of the intended Embaffy, thought this would 
be a favourable opportunity of ferving their friend the Chaplain. 
They, therefore, recommepded Wolfey to the King, as a perfon 
of excellent parts, and of great eloquence and Yearning, and 
^ \vell qualified for fuch an employment. Henry, who was a very 
penetrating Prince, defired the Chaplain might be introduced to 
him ; which being done accordingly, he propofed feveral quef- 
tions to Wolfey, relative to affairs of State, which he anfwered 
in a manner fo much to the King's fatisfaclion, that he deter- 
mined to employ him in the intended negociation ; and accord- 
ingly commanded him immediately to prepare for his journey. 
During the time that his inftrucUons were drawing up, Wolfey 

iad frequent accefs to the King and Council, to whom he gave 
efh proofs of his capacity for political affairs. But having re- 
ceived his difpatches on a Sunday, about four in the afternoon, 
'he fetout from Richmond, where the Court then was, and foon 
came to London, where he found a barge ready to carry him to 
Gravefend. He arrived there in lefs than three hours, and im- 
mediately took poft-horfes, and reached Dover the next morning. 
And the pafTage-boat being j oft going off* for Calais, he was to 
fortunate *as to get thither before noon, and from thence he got 
to Bruges on Tuefday morning. The Emperor, having notice 
that a Minifter was arrived, charged with a commiffion from the 
King of England, inftantly gave him audience ; and Wolfey 
having, opened his credentials, and delivered them in form, re- 
queued that-^iis return might be expedited ; to which requeft 
the Empefcor was fo favourable, that the fame night he received 
his anfwer, wherein every thing he had propofed on the part of 
his mailer ^as agreed to. Upon this, early on Wednefday 
morning, he took poft for Calais, where he came at the opening 
of the gates,* and found the pafTage-boat ready to put to fea. 
Accordingly he embarked therein, and in a fhort time landed at 
Dover ; where, taking poft-horfes, he arrived fafe that night at 
Richmond, inhere he repofed himfelf after his journey. Oft 
Thurfday morning he attended at Court ; and, as foon as he faw 
his Majefty, threw himfelf at his feet. Henry not expe&ing to 
iee him there, and fuppofing he had protradted his departure, 
began to reprove him for the dilatory execution of his orders. 
On which W6lfey, to the Kind's great furprize, addrefTed him- 
felf to his Majefty in the following words : " May it pleafe 
** your Highnefs; ,1 have already been with the Emperor, and 
** difpatched you* affairs; and, I truft, to your Grace's content- 

" ment ;• 
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" ment $ w and then he prefented his letters of credence. Thft 
King, difTembling for the prefent his admiration at his extraordi- 
nary difpatch, and quick return, told him, that on fecond 
thoughts, he had found that fomewhat was omitted in his orders, 
and Sad therefore fent & mefienger after him with fuller inftrnc- 
tiona ; and he aiked him, whether he had received thofe orders. 
'* I met the meffenger (replied Wolfey) on the road in xny re- 
" turn ; but having refle&ed on that omiffion, I ventured of my- 
«« felf to execute what I knew meft be abfolutcly necetfary to 
** your Majefty's fervice, prefuming to fupply the deleft of my 
" difpatches in that particular, and I humbly aik pardon for 
•« having exceeded my commiflion." Henry, who was well 
pleaded with the expedient, and in general with the fuccefsof 
the negociation, did not only readily excufe Wolfey, but gave 
him his Royal thanks for the fervice he had done ; and after- 
wards difmifled him for the prefent, but commanded ' him to at- 
tend again after dinner. 

At the time appointed, Wolfey attended the King in Coun- 
cil, and related to him the feveral particulars of his Kmbafiy m 
fo graceful a manner, and with fo much eloquence, that all who 
were prefent applauded his addrefs and abilities, and declared 
him a man fit to be intruded with the management of affairs of 
importance. And on the 2d of February, ico8, the King gave 
him the Deanery of Lincoln ; foon after which he refigned the 
Redorfhip of Lymington. The beginning of the following 
year he had aMb conferred upon him the Prebend of Walton 
Brinhold, and the Prebend of Stow. And he had alfo not only 
acquired a great degree of the King's favour, but alio very much, 
conciliated the regard of Henry,- Prince of Wales j wio was 
much pleaied with his company ; and Wolfey was extremely ex- 
pert in all thofe sirts which are pra&ifed in. Courts, and fuch to 
were beft calculated to procure the favour of a young Prince. 

In 1509, King Henry VII. died, and wai Aicceeded by his 
fon Henry VIII. who was only eighteen years of age. Wolfey 
continued to pay his Court to young Henry with the otmofraf- 
fiduny. And Fox, Bifhop of Winchester, did all he could to h£ 
crcr.fr* Wolfcy's intereft with the King, in hopes by that meant 
to leiTen Henry's attachment to the Earl of Surry, who was 
very much in his favour; at which Fox was much chagrined* as 
he found, in confequence of it, that the influence .whichjie hat 
maintained in the cabinet in the preceding reign, was very much. 
diminifhed in the prefent. 

As a proof of Wolfcy's advancement in the Royal favour, he 
was, foon after Henry's acceffion, apoointed his* MajefcVs A}m0- 
ner ; and on tne conviftion of SirRiclkard Empfon of high trea- 
son., he gave hi si :i:at rapacious Miniiler's houfe, which was near 
J*is own palace of Bridewell, in Fieet-ihect, London. In No- 
.vember, 15.1c, iu was admitted a M^ber of th:^ King's Privy 
Oouncil, and appointed Reporter of :h: proceedings in the Star- 
Chamber 5 
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Chamber ; and on the 29th of the fame month, the King pre- 
fentedhim to the Re&ory of Turlington, in the Diocefe of Exe- 
ter ; and on the 17th of February following, he was made Ca- 
non of Windfor, and Regifter of the Order of. the Garter. In 
November, 15 12, he was collated to the Prebend of Bugthorp, 
in the Church of York ; and upon the Death of the Dean foon 
after, he fucceeded him in the Deanery of that church. . 

The young King, who had been kept under much reftraint 
during the life of his father, was now greatly difpofed to give a 
loofe to pleafure, • and to follow bis princely appetite and de/xrc, as 
Cavendifh exprefles it. His old and more faithful Counfellors 
would, however, fometimes advife him to attend a little more to 
the public concerns of his kingdom, and to the duties of his re- 
gal charac\er. But the artful Wolfey, on the contrary, in order 
to ingratiate himfelf Hill more with the young King, gave him 
that advice which he knew would be the mod agreeable to him. 
He perfuaded him to continue to indulge himfelf in his plea- 
fures ; and exhorted him not to fatigue his Royal perfon with 
the public bufmefs, nor to give himfelf any concern or uneaii- 
nefs about it ; afluring him, that if he would but inveft him 
with proper authority, every thing fhould be managed in 
that manner which mould be moft agreeabje to his Majefry's will 
and pleafure ; and he, at the fame time, be at full liberty to 
follow the bent of his own inclinations (/). This behaviour 
of Wolfey greatly increafed Henry's affe&ion towards him ; and 
" in efpecial," fays Cavendifh, " for that he was moft earned, 
" and readied in all the Council, to advance the King's only 
" will and pleafure, having no rtfpeS to tbt cafe." Much has 
been faid by fome writers concerning the virtue and probity of 
Wolfey ; but what real virtue, or probity, could that man have, 
who, to aqfwer his own ends, could perfuade and encourage his 
Prince to indulge himfelf in luxurious pleafures, and to neglect 
the duties incumbent upon him as a Sovereign ; and who, to 
gain and topreferve that Prince's favour, made , it a rule to con- 
cur implicitly in, and to be the inftrument of, his will and pled? 
fare, without any regard to the nature of cafe ? 

In 

(/) " The Almoner took upon complifliing of the fame, whofe mind 

him to difcharge the King of the and pleafure he would have and fol- 

burthen of fo weighty and trouble- low to the uttermoft : wherewith 

fome bufmefs, putting the King in the King was wonderfully plea fed. 

comfort, that he mould not need to " And whereas the other antient 

spare any time of his pleafure, for Counfellors would, according to tho 

any bufintfs that (hould happen in office of good Counfellors, divert 

the Council, fo long as he mould be times perfuade the King to have re. 

there 5 who having his Grace's au- courfe fometimes into the Council* 

thority, and by his commandment, there to hear what was done in 

.doubted not to fee ail things well and weighty matters, therewith the King 

faffitiently perfeded, making his was pleafed nothing at all. For hi 

Grace privy firft of all fuch matters, loved nothing worfe, than to be con- 

before be would proceed to the ac- drained to do any thing contrary to 

# his 
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In 15 1 3, King Henry having entered into a war with France, 
and come to arefolution of invading it himfelf in perfon, com- 
mitted to Wolfey the care of making the neceflary preparations 
for his intended expedition. It has been conje&ured, that Wol- 
fey was the perfon who principally urged the King to this un- 
dertaking ; " and the motives (fays Fiddes) which induced 
him to advife it, are fuppofed to have been, a defire of fhewing 
his zeal for the Church, and the honour and interefts of the Pa- 
pal See, and by that means of recommending himfelf to the 
good graces of the Court at Rome ( g ), where he was already 
knowtf, and looked upon as a perfon of great weight and autho- 
rity. Befides the ends of his ambition on that ride, he might 
reasonably hope, while he attended upon the King's perfon, and 
was entrufted with fo coniiderable an employment, he mould, 
more ways than one, find his own account in the progrefs, but 
especially in a fuccefsful iflue of this expedition." However, 
Wolfey exerted himfelf in fuch a manner in ordering and pre- 
paring every thing neceflary for Henry's intended expedition, 
that he gained his entire approbation ; and the King conferred 

Vol. II. i, B oa 



his pleafure. And that knew the And in order to engage Henry to hit 

Almoner very well, having a fecret intereft, his Holinefs had, foon after 

intelligence of the King's natural his acceflion, fent him a golden rofe, 

inclination. And as fail as the other anointed with the holy chrifm, 

Couufellors counfelled the King to fpiinkled with odoriferous muflc, 

leave his pleafure, and to attend to and bleffed with his fact ed hands, 

his affairs, fo buiily did the Almoner together with his apoftolical bene- 

perfuade him to the contrary : which diction. And the Pope afterwards 

delighted him much, and caufed him alfo promifed Henry, to annex to his 

to have the greater affection and love other titles that of Mcft Cbriflian, 

to the Almoner. Thus the Almoner which he was to transfer from the 

ruled all them that before ruled him : King of France. But Henry was 

fuch did his policy and wit bring to further induced to enter into this 

pais. Who was now in high favour, war, by a view to the old claim of 

but Mr. Almoner ? Who had all the the Kings of England upon the 

fuits, but Mr. Almoner ? And who Crown of France. 

ruled all under the King, but Mr, In 1510, this pious Head of the 

Almoner ?*' Church, Julius II. befieged the city 

VuL the manufcript of Cavendifli of Mirandola in perfon, and made 

in the Britifh Mufeum, as before re- himfelf mailer of it. Upon which 

ferred to, Fol. 4. Monftrelet makes the fol ; owing re- 

(£) Henry was earneftly folicited mark: " Julius abandoned St, Pe- 

by fope Julius II. to enter into a ter's chair, to aflum" the title of 

war with France, That quarrelfome Mars, the God of war, to difplay his 

Pontiff, who, as one of the Papal three Crowns in the field, and to 

hiftorians hath obferved, was of a fleep in a watch-tower; and Goo 

difpofition fitter for the fword than knows what a charming figure thefe 

the crofter, having himfelf declared mitres, crofies, and ' crofters made, 

war againft the French King, (Lewis fluttering up and down the fields* 

XII.) was defirous of engaging the The Devil was not filly as to be 

King of England in his quarrel, un- there, for benedictions were toe 

der the pretence of protecting the cheap/ 1 
£hurch of Chrtfi from opprcflion. 
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on him the Deanery of Hereford, and made him Chancellor of 
the Order of the Garter. 

Wolfey having fmifhed his preparations for the King's expe- 
dition, his Majefty fet fail from Dover, (leaving Queen Catherine 
Regent of the kingdom during his abfence), accompanied by 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of EiTex, Charles Brandon, 
Vifcount Lifle, Fox, Bifhop pf Winchefter, his Almoner Wol- 
fey, and many other perfons of diftin&ion, and arrived at Ca- 
lais on the 30th of June, 1513. The beft part of Henry's 
troops had landed in France before him; and were employed hi 
befieging the town of Terouenne. He ftay'd a. fhort time aC 
Calais, till his provifions and another body of troops were 
landed, and then let out himfelf with them for Terouenna. And 
the day after he arrived before that city, he muftered all his 
troops, which amounted in the whole to twenty-fix thoufand ; 
foon after which, news arrived at the Englifh camp, that the 
French army was in full march to engage the fijiglifh. During 
the fiege, the Emperor Maximilian arrived in the Engliih camp 
with a confiderable reinforcement, and entered himfelf into 
Henry's fervice, wearing the Crofs of St. George, and a parti- 
coloured rofe. He was lodged in a rich tent, and received one 
hundred crowns a day for his pay ( b ). Soon after, a council 
of war was held, at which the Emperor affifted, in which the 
Horming of the town, and the preventing of the befieged from 
receiving any fupplie9, were debated ; and it was determined to 
prepare five bridges to be laid over the river Lys, for the Eng- 
lifh army to pafs over, that they might encamp on the other fide 
of the river, next the town. The Englifh pafTed over thefe 
bridges the next day, and part of them fell in with a large con- 
voy of provifions and fuccours for the ufe of the bejieged, 
guarded by the whole French army. Henry immediately at- 
tacked the convoy, fo that a fierce and general engagement en- 
fued, in which the Emperor was prefent, and in which the 
French were totally defeated, and their General, the Duke of 
Longueville, taken prifoner. This engagement was called The 
Battle of the Spurs, on account of the confirmation and 
diforder which the French fled in, they making more ufe of their; 
fpurs than of their fwords. In confequence of this battle, the 
town furrendered to Henry y who entered it in triumph, accom- 
panied by the Emperor. And Maximilian prevailed upon 
Henry to deliver the town into his hands ; and he ordered the 
walls to be razed to the foundation, that the dominions of his 
grandfon, Charles of Auftria, might not be expofed to infuite 
from the garrifon of this fortrefs. 

Henry 

(b) Henry had, forne time before, Spain, and the Archduke, Charles of 
entered into a league with the Pope, Auftria, to carry on a war againit 
the Emperor, Fecdiaand, King of France* 
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Henry then marched to Tournay, which he laid fiege to, and 
the city furrendered to him in feven or eight days. But inftead 
•f razing the fortifications, he fee u red die place with a good 
garrifon, though it lay at a greater diftance from Calais than 
Terouenne, which he had demoliihed. But he was on this oc- 
cafion, we are told, influenced by the counfel of Wolfey, who 
had caft his eyes on the Bifhopric of Tournay. However, it is 
certain that Henry did confer the Bifhopric upon Wolfey, confi- 
dering the See as a vacant one, under pretence that the Bifhop 
had refufed to take the oath of allegiance to the King of Eng- 
land (/'). But Wolfey met with great difficulties in holding 
this Bifhopric ; the French Bifhop appointing officers to colled 
the revenues of it, as well as Wolfey ; however, he held it 
about five years ; at the end of which time, the city being deli* 
vered up to the French King, that Monarch's Ambafladors in 
England gave their mailer's letters patent, whereby he bound 
himfelf to pay Wolfey an annual petition of twelve thoufand 
livres Tournoife, as a compenfation for the lofs of the Bifhopric. 

Soon after the redu&ion of Tournay, Henry concluded a new 
treaty with the Emperor Maximilian, which was ratified at Lille ; 
after which he returned to England, where he arrived on the 24th 
of O&ober, 1513, attended by Wolfey, who continued daily to 
advance in the King's favour. And accordingly, on the 26th 
of March, in the following year, he was confecrated Bifhop of 
Lincoln ; and did, indeed, in confequence of the great influ- 
ence which he had obtained over the King, engrofs ue fole ad- 
miniftration of government. And on the death of Cardinal 
Bainbridge, which happened this year, he was, on the 5 th of 
Auguft, promoted to the See of York* 

As foon as Wolfey was confecrated Archbifhop of York, he 
took poffeffion of York Place, the ufual refidence of the Archbi- 
Jhops of that See, when in London. But as this epifcopal pa- 
lace was in a ruinous condition, he caufed one part to be re- 

B 2 paired, 

(*} Dr. Fiddes himfelf cannot to have been preferred, not withftand- 

belp condemning Wolfey for his ao ing the temporal government of tht 

ceptancc of this Bifhopric. After city was changed. There is no ne- 

kaving obferved, that rcafons might ceflity that the antient and ap oftoiU 

be alledged for the preservation of pal order of the Church lhould bo 

Tournay. he fays, " It feems more difturbed, becaufe Princes think fit 

difficult to juitify the Almoner, eU to dhTeize one another of their tem- 

tfaer for foliciting or accepting that poral domains/' Vxd, Fiddes*s life of 

BHhopric, which in right appears to the Cardinal, P. 62, 63. If Wolfey 

have belonged to another perfon. had been only guilcy of a breach of 

For I do not fee what power con- the laws of juft ice or humanity, the 

queft could give the King of Eng- Doctor could have found fomewhat 

land to break in upon the rules of to have faid in his excufe, or, at lea ft, 

the Church, or to diflblve the union in extenuation of his fault. But a 

between the other Bifhop and his violation of the rights of the Church 

flock. This fpiritual relation might, was too ba4 a, thing to be defended. 
fid, jit* my humble opinion, oughf 
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paired, and the other to be pulled down, and rebuilt. And 
loon after, he fet on foot another building at Hampton-Court, 
which was cajried on in fo elegant a tafte, that it drew perfons 
from all parts to view it. 

This year the Xing of France made overtures of peace to 
Henry, by means of the Duke of Longueville, who had been 
taken prifoner in the battle of the Spurs. That Nobleman aded 
as a private Ambaflador ; and, in order to promote the fuccefc 
of his negociation, laboured to convince Henry of the iniince- 
rity of his former allies.' And he alfo demanded Henry's fif- 
ter, thePrinccfs Mary, in marriage for Lewis,' that Prince having 
loft his wife, Anne of Brittany, in the beginning of the pre- 
ceding year. No Englifhman was privy to this negociation, but 
the King himfelf, and Wolfey, who is faid to have been largely 
bribed by Lewis on this occafion ( k ), till both parties had 
agreed to alraoft all the articles propofed. Wolfey affc&ed this 
great fecrefy, we are told, not only becaufe it excluded any 
other Miniiter from receiving advantage from the event, but 
becaufe it flattered Henry with the high opinion of his own abi- 
lities, and thereby facilitated the progreis of the accommoda- 
tion. For though Wolfey guided every part of the negociation 
by his influence over Henry, y«t he made Henry believe that he 
afted only in obedience to his will, and in conformity to his 
pleafure. 

Whiift this negociation was upon the carpet, a ceflation of 
arms tool^ place ; and the propofed marriage, and a treaty of 
peace, was at length agreed upon. The marriage was consum- 
mated the 9th of O&ober the lame year ; but the young Queen 
did not long enjoy her -new dignity, her hulband, Lewis XII, 
dying within three months. As he died without iflfue, he was 
Succeeded by Francis, Duke of Valois ; but the young Queen 
Dowager, Mary, did not long remain without a hufbancL In 
the third month of her widowhood, (he married Charles Brandon* 
Duke. of Suffolk (/), a Nobleman who had before captivated 
her heart. Henry at firft exprefled great indignation againlt his 

filler 

(A) Vid. Guthrie's Hiftory of fon, and of great courage, and fo ac- 

Emlahd, Vol. II. P. 8S9. ceptable to the King, efpecially in all 

(/) This Nobleman was a great his youthful exercifes and recreations, 
fivoujite of King Henry VIII. He that he foon attained great advance- 
was fon to Sir William Biaiidon, ment, both in titles of honour, and 
flandaid-bearer to King Henry VII. othcrwifc. In the firft year of 
and who died in his fervice at Bof- Henry the VUIth's reign; be was 
worth-field. He was the companion made one of the Efquires of his 
of Henry VIII. in h.s pleafures, body, and Chamberlain of tht grin- 
whtn a youth $ and M there was a cipality of Wales. He was present 
fympahy (fays David Lloyd) be- in the fea-fight off Breft in 1511 { 
tween their a&ive fpirits, which im- and the ne*t year he attended King 
proved the familiarity of their tender Henry in his expedition into France, 
years to a firm frwndfliip in their being previoufly created JTifcount 
a$c." He was a very comely per- Lifle, He diftinguUhed himfelf at 

thf 
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filter and the Duke, on account of this marriage, bat wasfbon 
reconciled to both, and re-admitted them into his favour. 
' The French King, Francis I. foon after his acceffion entered 
Italy, and made himfelf mailer of theDutchy of Milan ; which 
acceffion of power gave (bme umbrage to the King of England. 
And Henry was particularly inftigated againft Francis by Wol- 
fey, who was much incenfed againft the French King, on ac- 
count of that Monarch having done him ill offices with the 
Pope concerning the Biihopric of Tournay. Wolfey had de- 
fired Francis to bellow another Diocefe upon Lewis Guillard, 
the former Biihop of that See ; and the French King had pro- 
mifed to gratify him in that particular; but, inftead of fulfilling 
ki$ promife, he folicited the Pope to re-eftablifh Guillard in the 
Biihopric of Tournay, who accordingly obtained a Bull for that 
burpofe. This Papal mandate gavejgfeat umbrage both to 
Henry and his favourite ; but the French Monarch, in order to 
pacify Wolfey, promifed to ufe his intereft, in order to obtain 
lor him a Cardinal's hat, which was now the chief objeft of his 
ambition. Wolfey had already employed Cardinal Adrian, 
Biihop of Bath, and the Pope's Collector in England, to folicit 
that honour for him at the Court of Rome. But Adrian did 
not a& with iincerity in this negociation ; and Wolfey, receiv- 
ing intelligence that he had betrayed his caufe, was greatly irri- 
tated 

the fiege of Tournay, and was foon foiled another Frenchman 5 after 
after created Duke of Suffolk. which they took fome br.ath, and 
He attended in France at the Co- returned to n§ht again ; when the 
ronation of Queen Mary, whom he Duke of Suffolk fo belaboured the 
afterwards married j and he greatly German about the head, that the 
fignalized himfclf in a tournament blood gu fried from his nofe 5 which 
there, which .was appointed in ho* being done, the German was con- 
pour of the oc cation. In th£fe jufts, veyed away fecretly. 
which continued three days, the Some time after his marriage with 
frujce of Suffolk hurt one gentleman the Queen -Dowager of France, he 
very dangeroufly, and overthrew returned into England. He was af- 
another, both horfe and arms'. Fran- terwards prefent at the interview be- 
cis, Duke of Valois, afterwards King tween the Kings of England and 
of France, being hurt, deflred the France, near Ardres, in Picardy. He 
Duke of Suffolk, and the Marquis was one of the aiders on the English 
of Dorfet, to fight at barriers, who fide in the tournaments there. And 
accordingly took the fir ft place in 1523, joining with the Count de 
againft all comers. In the mean Bure, the Emperor's General, took 
while, Francis, intending, as it was Roye, Montdidier, and Bray, and 
thought, an affront to the Duke of advancing within eleven leagues of 
Suffolk, caufed a German, the Paris, put that city into a terrible 
ftrongeft perfon in all the Court, consternation 5 but towards the end 
to be armed fecretly, and prefent of December in that year, was re- 
tfmfelf at barriers. They both, we called. Shortly after this, being 
are told, did well j yet the Duke of made a Knight of the Order of St. 
Suffolk at lad, with the but- end of Michael, he was conftituted chief 
his fpear, ftruck the German till he Juftice in Eyre of all the King's fo- 
daggered, and fo the rail was let reds. In the 28th of Henry VIII. 
fal)# The Marquis of Dorfet alfo upon the infurre&ion in Lincoln* 

dure* 
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tated againft him, and prevailed upon the King to write a letter* 
with his own hand to tne Pope, deiiring he would appoint ano- 
ther Colledlor in the room of Adrian. He alfo feized upon 
fome pretext to caufe Polydore Virgil, who was Cardinal Adri-> 
an's Deputy Colledlor in England, and who is faid to have writ* 
ten letters to Rome again it Wolfey, to be committed to the 
Tower. The Pope complied with Henry's requeft, with refpeft 
to removing Adrian from the Colle&orfhip ; but his Holinefs, 
together with Cardinal Julio de Medicis, warmly folicited the 
enlargement of Polydore Virgil ( m ) ; and this requeft of the 
Pope's was at length complied with, and Polydore was fet at li- 
berty. 

Wolfey'i 

ihire, and that in Yorkshire, called lart his pliant temper kept him m 
<Xbe Pilgrimage of Grace, he was im- favourite, until he died in the full 
powered to fupprefs them. In 1544, favour of his Prince; though, at 
as General of the £ng!im army, he Cardinal Pole obferved, they who 
befieged Bulloigne, which he took, were higheft in the King's favour, 
and was the firft man that entered it. had their heads neareft danger.*' 
He was very active in the raeafures " He had a becoming bluntneft, 
which were taken for the abolishing (fays another writer), not unlike hi* 
of the Pope's power in England. He mailer's, and likenefs always ere* 
died in 1545* and was buried in St. ates and continues friendship. Thit 
George's chapel at Windfor, at the fimjlitude poflibly might beget atfec* 
King's expence. His two fons, tion in the Prince, but 'twas hia 
Henry and Charles, both died within bounty, humility, valour, and the 
twelve hours of each other, at Cam* height of all noble virtues, fuch as a 
bridge, of the fweating ficknefs, in calm greatnefs, an honcft heart, a 
1550. clear virtue., and a brave foul in a 
He was faid to be a better Cour- well-proportioned body, that gave 
tier, than a Statefman ; yet he ufed him the love and lafting cfteem of 
his Prince's favours with fuch mo- Prince and people.'* 
deration, that he difobliged none. (») POLYDORE VIRGIL was 
" He made (we are told) no preten- born at Urbino in Italy in the fif- 
fions to oratory, or a florid way of teenth century. The firft work he 
difcourfing j and 'yet always talked published was, a Collection of Pro- 
fo much to the purpofe, that his verbs, in 149$. He was the fir(\ 
plain words, and unaiFe&ed dialect, among the modems who publi/hed 
|eft a deeper impreftion upon men's any book of that kind j and he ap- 
minds, than the artificial and ftudied pears to have been a little vain upon 
harangues of others."—" He made it j for when Erafmus afterwards 
(fays Lloyd) provident, yet moderate published his Adagia, and did not 
ufe of his mailer's favours ; thereby take notice of his work, he re* 
obliging others, and fecuring himfelf j proached him for it in an uncivil 
being above mercenary inclinations manner, in the preface to his book 
as much in, his thoughts, as in his De rerun inventonbus. Their friend- 
fortune. He was neither too near ftiip, however, does not feem to have 
the King, led he were weary of him j been much interrupted by it j and 
nor too far off, left he forgot him, or Virgil, at the inftigation of Erafmus, 
thought himfelf negle&ea by him. left the pafiage out in the later edj- 
His intermiflions of attendance gave tions. Thefe Adages of Polydore 
others no advantage, but rendered Virgil were printed three or four 
him more gracious : he neither en- times in a very fhort fpace ; and this 
grofied, nor confined, his matter's fuccefs encouraged him to undertake 
affection.-*—- His familiarity, and the a more difficult work. This wA his 
•afy accefs to him, made him popu- book De return itn/entoribus, prinlOT in 

1499. 
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Wolfey's application for a Cardinal's hat had met with much 
oppofition ; however, he was at length honoured with the Pur- 
ple, being created, on the 7th of September, 15 15, Cardinal of 
St. Cecile beyond the Tiber. When he was informed that the 
meffenger with the hat was arrived in England, and that he was 
a perfon of no character or diftinclion, and made but a defpi- 
Cable appearance, Wolfey thinking it a diminution of the ho- 
nour done to him, that fo rich and important a prefent ihould be 
fo meanly introduced, he ordered the mefTenger to be Hopped, 
that he might be better arrayed and attended ; and accordingly 
he was met upon Black Heath by a great number of Prelates 
and gentlemen, efpecially thofe of Kent, who conducted him in 
great pomp and triumph to London, and through Cheapfide to 
Weftminfter ; the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen * and the respective 
Companies of the city of London, attending in their ftands 
during the proceflion. At Weftminfter-abbey eight Abbots, in 
their proper habits, received the facred hat with great folemnity, 
and conveyed it to the high altar, whereon it was fet. And on 
the 1 8th of November, being Sunday, Wolfey repaired to Weft- 
minfter-abbey, accompanied by the principal Nobility and Gen- 
try, and, kneeling before the high altar, with his hood over his 
face, whilft the benediction and prayers concerning the creation 
of 1 Cardinal were read to him, the Archbifhop of Canterbury 
placed the hat on his head. This ceremony being ended, the 
new-made Cardinal, with a moft magnificent train, returned to 
his palace at Charing Crofs, where a fumptuous entertainment 
was provided ; and at which were prefent the King, the Queen, 
the Queen of Scotland, the Queen-Dowager of France, the 
Archbiinop of Canterbury, the Bifhops of Winchefter, Dur- 
ham, and Rochefter, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Sir John 

Fineux, 

1499. After this, he was fent into fure for the manifeft want of regard 

England by Pope Alexander VI. to to truth, and to impartiality, 
colled the Papal tribute called Peter- " Polydore Virgil (fays Bifhop 

fence. He recommended hinafelf fo Nicholfon) was the moft accomp- 

etTe&ually to the people in power in limed writer for elegancy and clear- 

this country, and was fo well pleafed nefs of ftyle, that his age afforded. 

with it, that having obtained the So much Leland, the fevered enemy 

dignity of Archdeacon in the church he had, has acknowledged of him ; 

of Wells, he refolved to fpend the re- and, on this fcore alone, fome have 

mainder of his life in England. Here unreafonably extolled him. Bat 

he undertook to write an Hiftory of there is fo little of the other more 

England, at the command of Henry neceffary qualification of a good hif- 

VII. a work upon which he fpent tor ian, truth and fair dealing, in all 

above twelve years. He dedicated it, his twenty -fix books, that he has 

in 1533, to Henry VIII. This work, been juftly condemned by our cri- 

ho#ever, is not much efteemed. Po- tics ; and it is no wonder, that feme 

lydorc's hiftory is like that of fome of them have exprefied an indigna- . 

modern Engli/h hiftorians $ worthy tion fuitable to the abufes put upon 

of approbation for the elegance of their country.*' And John Caius, in 

She irjjte, but very deferring of ccn- his book Dt Antifuitatibus Canta* 
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Fineux, Lord Chief Juftice of England ( * ), the other Judges 
and Serjeants, and many other perfons of diftin&ion. 

Before Wolfey was dignified with the Purple, he had engrofled 
the fole adminiftration of affairs. " He fo abfolutely governed 
4t the King, (fays Rapin), that he turned him which way he 
" pleafed ; but he managed fo artfully, that the King always 
" fancied he took his own courfe, when he only followed the 
" fuggeflions of his Minifter." Rapin further obferves, that 
Wol ley " no fooner faw himfelf fixed in his matter's favour, 
" but he fought means to remove from Court all thofe that could 
" give him any jealoufy, by the King's efteem for them. Fox, 
" Bifhop of Winchester, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
who had been mod in favour, received fo many mortifications 
from this imperious Prelate, that at length they quitted the 
Court, not to be expofed to his . infults." It is faid that when 
Fox, who had greatly contributed towards Wolfey's rife, retired 
from Court in difguft, he deflred of the King, " that he would 
'* not fuffer the fervant to be greater than his matter." To 
which the King replied, that " it fhould be his care, that thofe 
" who were his fubje&s fhould obey, and not command." 

Archbifhop Warham, who now held the poftof Chancellor, 
being a Prelate of a moderate and peaceable temper, chofe rather 
to retire from public bufinefs, than to maintain an unequal 
conteft with Wolfey ; accordingly he refigned the Seals on the 
2 2d day of December this year, 1515, and two days after Cardi- 
nal Wolfey was appointed Lord Chancellor. And thefe accef- 
£ons of dignity, Ins being made Cardinal and Chancellor, con- 
£derably augmented Woliey's pride and arrogance, which were 

before 

Irig'i*, mentions it as a thing, " not eight years of age when he firft ap- 
only reported, but even certainly plied himfelf to the ftudy of the law, 
known, that Polydore Virgil, to pre- and that he pra&ifed the law twenty- 
vent the difcovery of the faults in his eight years before he was made a 
hiftory, moil wickedly committed as Judge, which office he held twenty, 
many of our antient and manufcript eight years more. He was indefa- 
hiftories to the flames, as a waggon tigably laborious in his piofeffion j 
could hold.** and left behind him twenty-three 

Polydore Virgil left England in folio volumes of notes. He vigor. 

2550, his advanced age then re- oufly oppofed the proceedings of 

quiring a warmer and more fou- Empfon and Dudley. He was a very 

therly climate. He was permitted able and eloquent plejder; and a 

to enjoy the income of his benefices, perfon of great piety, though of a 

which were the Archdeaconry of very chearful temper and converfa- 

Wclls, and Prebend of Nonnington, tion, He was very hofpitable, gene- 

during his a b fence. He died at Ur- rous, and humane 5 but remarkably 

bino, in the year 1555. Hc is ytT V frugal of his time, He ufed to fay, 

fevere upon Cardinal Wolfey '• me. " That we mould not complain we 

mory in his hiftory. have little time ; but that we fpend 

(») Sir JOHN FINEUX was a much either in doing nothing, or 

Judge of great reputation in his own doing evil, or in doing nothing to the 

time. He was born at Swinkfield purpofe.** He died in icao, aged 

in the county of Kent. Lloyd re* eighty-four* * 

marks of bim, that be was twenty- 
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before fufficiently exorbitant. He aflumed a greater decree of 
pomp and magnificence, than any churchman in England had 
ever done before him. His train, we are told, confuted oi" ei<»ht 
hundred fervants ( o ), many of whom were Knight and gen- 
tlemen. And Cavendifli tells us, that he had nine or ten Lo^ds 
among his attendants, one of whom was the Earl oi Derby. 
His equipages, his furniture, the embroidery of hi liw;rics, 
and his own apparel, were uncommonly ipltndid .md iu- 
perb (/ ). He is laid to have been the hrit Clergyman in ling- 
land who wore filk and gold, not only on his habit, but alfo on 
his faddlcs, and the trappings of his horfes and mules. Even 
the principal cook of his privy kitchen, we are informed byCa- 
venoim, was daily clothed in fattin or velvet, and wore alfo a 
gold chain. 

When he appeared in public, hecaufed his Cardinal's hat to 
be borne aloft by a perfon of rank ; and when he came to the 
King's chapel, he would permit it to be laid upon no place but 
the altar. Two Priefta, the talleft and cornel i ell that could be 
met with, carried before him two crofles, one as Cardinal, and 
the other as Archbiftiop of York. The people would fome- 
times make merry with the Cardinal's two erodes ; and obferve* 
that they were convinced one crofs alone was not fufiicient for 
the expiation of his fins and offences. Betides his erotics, two 
gentlemen carried before him alfo two pillars of filter, as a kind 
of maces, and another carried the Great Seal before him. Four 
footmen alfo attended with gilt pole-axes in their hands, betides 
a numerous train of other attendants. Moll: of his attendants 
rode on horfeback, but he himfelf rode upon a mule, the trap- 
pings of which were of crimfon velvet, with a faddle of the 
lame, and gilt flirrups. Every Sunday he reforted to the Court 
at Greenwich, from his houfe at Charing-Crofs, with all this 
pomp and parade, not forgetting either his crofles, his filver 
pillars, his hat, or his Great Seal. As to his own houfe, it was 
reforted to by Nobility, Gentry, and people of all ranks, like 
the palace of a Sovereign Prince. 

Wolfey created himfelf many enemies by his pride and often- 
tation. But he executed the office of Chancellor with great abi- 
lity. He adminiilcred juitice in that high and important poll 

Vol.II. 1. C with 

(0) In the printed editions of enumerates near three hundred of his 

Cavendiih, after the feveral officers -attendants, cxilulivc ol the cfTiccis 

of Wolfey '• houfhold are cnume- of hi* iJiapcl. 

rated, it is faid, " Here is an end of (/»)** That outward appearance 

bis hou (hold, the number ol perfons that he delighted to ftiew hiimelf to 

in the cheyne were eight hundred the world in, befpeaku the imol«.r.«bIe 

GrfonSk" But in themanufcript we loftinthi and vanity of hid mind. 

ve before referred to, fol. 8. it i», For betides all the Aateand ma&rifi- 

" The number of the perfons in his cencc of his houfe and « filters, 

check roll weie one hundred and which is related at larg« by v.avcn- 

eitjhty.'* But this appears to be a difh, his habit was mod Koiyeoui. 

miftake j for Cavcndifh particularly it wan great j that his upper veil m e 

Wilt 
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with the utmofl impartiality ; and hie difcovered in his decifiont 
the moft penetrating judgment, and the mod comprehenfivc 
knowledge of law, and of equity. He very much protected the 
common people from the oppreffions of the Great ; and he was a 
great patron of literature, and was particularly liberal to feve- 
ral learned foreigners. 

In 1516, Cardinal Wolfey received a comnviffion from the 
Pope, appointing him Legate a latere. And having received 
this new dignity, he made a new difplay of that pomp and pa- 
rade to which he was fo much addicted. On folemn feaft-days,. 
he was not content without faying mafs after the manner of the 
Pope himfelf ; and not only had Bifhops and Abbots to ferve 
him, but even engaged the firft Nobility to give him water and 
the towel. To fupport his magnificent manner of living, ber 
fides the profits of the office of Chancellory and the revenues of. 
the Archbifhopric of York, and the Bimopric of Tournay, he 
got poffeflion, at very low leafes, of the revenues of Bath, Wor- 
cciter, and Hereford, Biihoprics filled.by Italians, who were al- 
lowed to refide abroad, and who were glad to compound for thit 
indulgence, by parting with a confiderable (hare of their profits* 
He had alfo about this time a penfion of three thoufand livrea 
granted to. him by Charles,. King of Spain, having before ob- 
tained the conditional grant of a penfion of ten thoufand ducats 
out of the Dutchy of Milan. And it was computed that his 
whole revenues, with the penfions and numerous prefents that he 
received from abroad, annually exceeded the revenues of the 
Crown. But though Wolfey thus engrafted fuch prodigious re-» 
venues, ecclefiaftical and civil, yet .Anthony Wood tells us, that 
•« he was the moft dijmtertfted Clergyman of that age !" 

Surrounded as Wolfey was with pomp and dignity, he re- 
membered the aiFront which he had received from Sir Amiaa 
Pawlet. The Cardinal and Chancellor could not forgive the 
infult which had been offered to the Re&or of Lymington. He 
tent for Pawlet ; and after a fevere expostulation with him, con- 
cerning the treatment which he had formerly received at hi* 
hands, he ftri&ly enjoined him not to go out of town without 
fpecial licence. And for five or fix years the Knight was con- 
fined* by the Cardinal's order in the Temple y where he fought 

ta 

• 

was all of fcarlet, or elfo of fine of him for. For I find one Richard 

crimfon taffata, or crimfon fattin in- By field (afterwards a martyr) about 

grained j that he wore rid gloves, as the year 1527, ufing thefe words to* 

well as a red hat. But greater i\ill 5 one Peerfon, a Prieft : " My Lord 

that hewpreftiocs of til ver gilt, fet " Cardinal is no pcife& nor good 

with pearls and precious ttones, " man $ for Christ never taught 

having two crones of filver, and two " him to follow riches, nor to feck 

pole-axes, and pil'ars of filver and «• for promotions. Christ never 

£ilt, and golden culhions carried be- " taught him to wear (hoes of fil- 

fo'ehim ; which, however the Car- " ver and gilt, &c." Strype's Mem. 

Ji'-.ai piidtcV himfelf in, the people, it Vol, I. P. 120, Ul. 
C^iua, liad nev?r the better opinion 
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fb iriitigate Wolfey's refentment by adorning the gate-houfe next 
to the ftreet with his arms, his hat, and other badges of diiti no- 
tion, proper to him as Cardinal. Sir Amias Pawlet was after 
fome years confinement difcharged ; but it appears evidently 
that the Cardinal, in this affair, acted in an arbitrary and ille- 
gal manner. 

The Cardinal, in confequence of his being inverted with le- 
gantine power, erected an office which he called the Lcgantine 
Court. And aa he was now, by means of the Pope's com million, 
and the favour of the King, inverted with all power, both ec- 
cleftaiHcal and civil, no man knew what bounds were to be fet 
to this new tribunal. He conferred on it a fpecies of inquifito- 
rial and cenforial powers even over the Laity ; and directed it 
to enquire into all matters of confeience, and into all conduct 
which had given fcandal. Great offence was taken at this tribu- 
nal, the power of which was unbounded ; and the people were 
the more difgufled, when they faw a perfon, who indulged him- 
felf in luxuiy and plcafure, and who was charged with private 
-vices, fo fevere in punifhing the leaft appearance of immorality 
in others. Some writers are indeed of opinion, that Wolfey re- 
ally intended to promote the reformation of manners, and espe- 
cially that of the Clergy. " He had certainly (fays Bifhop Bur- 
44 net) avaft mind ; and he faw the corruptions of the Clergy 
41 gave fo great fcandal, and their ignorance was fo profound, 
494 that unlefs ibme effectual ways were taken for correcting 
44 thefe, they muft needs fall into great difefleem with the peo- 
** pie : for though he took great liberties himfelf, and perhaps 
** according to the maxims of the Canonifts, he judged Cardi- 
" nals, as Princes of the Church, were not comprehended 
" within ordinary ecclefiaftical laws ; yet he feemed to have 
44 designed the reformation of the inferior Clergy, by all the 
" means he could think of, except the giving them a good ex~ 
414 ample (f)." 

But the Cardinal made his legantine court the more ob- 
noxious, by appointing one John Allen the Judge of it ; a per- 
fon who, it is faid, was of a fcandalous life, and who had been. 
himfelf condemned by Wolfey, as Chancellor, for perjury. 
And as this man exacted fines from every one whom he was 
pleafed to find guilty, or took bribes to flop profecution, many 
concluded that lie fhared with the Cardinal thofe wages of ini- 
quity. Lord Herbert, fpeaking of Cardinal Wolfey's legantine 
court, fays that " all manner <~f rapines and extortions were 
04 committed there. For making enquiry into the life of every 
44 body, no offence efcaped cenfure and punifhment, unlcfs pn- 
44 vately they gave money ;" and " as the rules of confeience 
44 are in many cafes of a greater extent than thofe of the law, 
44 fo he found means to fearch into their fecreteft corners." 

C z Wolfey 

(j ) W, Hift. of the Reformation, Vol. I. P. 20, Edit. 1679, 
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Wo! fey alfo aflumed the power of all the Bifhops courts, partn, 
cularly that of judging of wills and te (laments, and his deci- 
fions in thofe important points were fometimes not a little arbi- 
trary ; as if he himfelf were Pope, and as if the Pope could 
difpofc abfolutely of every ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, he pre- 
fented to whatever Priories or benefices he pleafed, without re- 
gard to the right of election in the Monks, or of patronage in 
the Nobility and Gentry. 

ArchbifhoD Warham took the liberty of complaining to the 
King of theie tranfaftions of Wolfey ; upon wnich Henry di- 
rected Warham to tell Wolfey, that he mould amend what was 
amifs ( r ). This, however, had little efFeft. " But fhortly af- 
" ter (fays Lord Herbert) his Agent John Allen being accufed 
" by one John London, a Prieft, it appeared fufticiently that all 
" the former allegations againft Wolfey were true ; which 
" made the King rebuke the Cardinal fo fharply, that after that 
" time he became, if not better, yet more wary than before." 

The French King, who had been fome time extremely defi- 
rous of recovering pofTeflion of the city of Tournay, was now 
convinced that he fhould not be able to carry his point, without 
gaining over Cardinal Wolfey to his intereft. The Cardinal 
had hitherto detached Henry from the intereft of Francis, and 
engaged him to enter into treaties with his enemies, in refent- 
ment for the French Monarch's former behaviour with refpeft to 
the Bilhopric of Tournay. And though Francis had ufed 

treat intereft at the Court of Rome, to procure Wolfey his Car- 
inal's hat, yet that did not pacify the haughty Prelate, who 
wanted to fhew that even Sovereigns mould not offend him with 
impunity. But, in 1518, Francis fent a folemn Embafly to 
England, confifting of Bpnnivet, Admiral of France, the Arch- 
bifhop of Paris, and Villeroy, Secretary of State. Bonnivet 
was directed to employ all his infinuation and addrefs, qualities 
which he poflbfled in an eminent degree, to procure himfelf a 

5 lace in the good graces of the Cardinal. After the Ambafla- 
or had fucccedcd in his purpofe, he took an opportunity of 
expreiling the King his mailer's regret, that, by miftakes and 
mifapprencnfions, he had been fo unfortunate as to lofe a friend- 
ihip, which he fo much valued as that of his Eminence. Wol- 
fey was not, we are told, deaf to thefe honourable advances 
from fo great a Monarch ; and he was from that time obferved 
to exprels himfelf, on all occafions, in favour of the French al- 
liance. 

The more to engage him in his interefts, Francis loft no occa- 
fion which prefented itfelf of offering incenfe to the Cardinal's 
vanity. He ihewed the greateft deference and regard to him, 
continually by letters, orfpecial mefTengers, falutinghjm by the. 
name of Father, or fome other honorary, or moil refpe&ful ap- 
pellation. 

( r ) Vid t Vol. I. of this Work, P. yo. 
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puliation. And he would afk his advice, even in the moft fe- 
cret affairs ; and in all difficult emergencies had recourfe to 
him, as to an oracle of wifdom and profound policy. The 
Cardinal made no fecret to the King of this private corrcfpon- 
dence ; and Henry was fo prepoflefled in favour of the great 
capacity of his Minifter, that, he faid. he verily believed he 
would govern Francis as well as himfelf. Matters appearing 
thus to be fufficiently prepared, Bonnivet opened to the Cardi- 
nal his mailer's defire of recovering Toumay ; and V^olfey en- 
gaged to effectuate his purpofe. He reprefented to Henry, that 
the pofleflion of Tournay was precarious, expenfive, and ufelefs ; 
and accordingly a treaty was entered into for the delivering up 
of that city, and which was foon concluded. It was agreed, that 
the Dauphin and the Princefs Mary, both of them infants, 
IhouJd be betrothed, and that this city mould be confidered as 
the dowry of the Princefs. But as Henry had been at a confi- 
derable expence in building a citadel at Tournay, Francis 
agreed to pay him fix hundred thoufand crowns at twelve yearly 
payments. But that Wolfey might not think himfelf neglected 
in thefe ftipulations, Francis's AmbafTadors brought over letters 
patent, by which he obliged himfelf to pay to his dear friend 
the Cardinal of York, a penfion of twelve thoufand livres, in 
return for his giving up the Biihopric of Tournay. It was alfo 
ltipulated, that there fhould be an interview between the two 
Monarchs, in the village of Sandenfelt, near Ardres, in Picardy ; 
and the French King referred the regulation of this interview, 
as to the time and manner cf it, entirely to Wolfey. 

This year the Cardinal accompanied the King and Queen to 
Abingdon ; where, the day after their arrival, a folemn deputa- 
tion of the principal heads of the Univerfity of Oxford was 
fent, to pay their duty to their Majefh'es, when they were like- 
wife introduced to the Cardinal. And the Queen took that op- 
portunity to vifit Oxford, attended by the Cardinal, who was 
received at the Univerfity in the moft honourable manner. And 
the Cardinal, after he had entered the convocation, and re- 
ceived the congratulatory addrefles of the Univerfity, made a 
fpeech in return, in which he declared, how much he had the 
intereft of the Univerfity at heart, and how defirous he was of 
doing it fervice. He alfo acquainted them with his defign of 
founding feveral public lectures, and which he foon afterwards 
carried into execution. Thefe ledlures were . feven in number, 
on Theology, Civil Law, Phvfic, Philofophy, Mathematics, the 
Greek language, and Rhetoric. The Cardinal, however, though 
he paid falaries to the feveral le&urers in his own time, yet ne- 
ver fettled any eftate upon the le&urefhips by deed ; and, there- 
fore,- there are now no remains of them. About this time, the 
Cardinal was alfo very inllrumental in procuring the eftablifh- 
ment of the College of Phyficians. 

This 
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This year alfo the Cardinal received two grants from the Ring 
of an extraordinary nature. Thefe were dated May the 6th. 
By the firft he was impowered to grant letters patents of denize- 
nation to be made out, under the Great Seal, to fuch perfon or 
perfons as mould at any time fue to him for the fame, without 
any other warrant. By the other he was authorized to make 
out letters patents under the Great Seal, of all Conge D'Elires, 
Royal aflents, and reltitutions of Temporalities, as well of 
Archbifhoprics, Monafteries, Abbies, Priories, as of all other 
religious houfes, in England and Wales, to fuch perfons a* 
* mould afterwards in due form fue for the fame. And the Car- 
dinal was alfo authorized by the fame powers, to caufe from 
time to time to be. made out commiulons, and writs of dbdi- 
mus pot wtate m, to fuch as mould think convenient, to 
take the homages and fealty of all manner of perfons, as well 
Archbi Chops and Bifhops as other perfons, due unto the Crown 
for the faid Temporalities. 

Pope Leo X. had now been for fome time foliciting 
the Powers of Chriftendom to join in a league againft the 
Turks, and which had been already concluded between the Em* 
peror, and the Kings of France and Spain. In this treaty a 
place was left for King Henry of England ; and accordingly the 
rope appointed Cardinal Campejus his Legate, with directions 
to folicit Henry to enter into the league. Wolfey being in- 
formed of this appointment, fent one of his confidents to Rome, 
with a remonftrance to his Holinefs, importing, th t the nomi- 
nation of another Legate, while he refided Cardinal in Eng- 
land, was fuch an affront as would deftroy his credit and influ- 
ence, and render him incapable of ferving the Holy See effec- 
tually. Upon which the Pope, being unwilling to difoblige fo 
powerful a Minifter, joined him in the legktion with Campejus, 
whom Wolfey found means to detain at Boulogne, until he re- 
ceived Leo's anfwer. When Campejus arrived. in England, it 
appeared that his whole commiflion was to effe&uate three points. 
The firft was, to prevail upon Henry to enter into the league 
againft the Turks ; the fecond, to procure an aid of money 
from the Clergy ; and the third, to vifit the Monafteries of 
England. Wolfey was the Pope's fecret enemy in every one of 
theie matters. He knew what great fums his Holinefs would 
draw from England, if Campejus was fuffered to have any fway 
with the Clergy ; befides, he himfelf having been before ap- 
pointed collector and manager of the tenths for the Pope, he 
looked upon the other Legate's commifCon as an affront upon- 
himfelf. Wolfey, therefore, managed it fo, that the Clergy 
gave a flat denial to the Pope's demand. As to the projeft of 
the league, Wolfey reprefented it to Henry in its juft light, that 
of a ftale expedient, always pra&ifed upon Princes for icjueezing 
from them fubfidies to the See of Rome. Henry, therefore, de- 
clined all fuch engagements. With refpett to the third part of 

the 
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the Legate's bufinefs, Wolfey immediately difpatched Dr. Clark 
to Rome, to folicit, or rather to demand, from the Pope, a revo- 
cation of Campejus's powers, and a commiffion veftmg the fole 
right of viliting Enghfh Monafteries in the perfon of Wolfey. 
As to Cam pejus himfelf, Wolfey treated him with politenels, 
and even with generality. He furnifhed him with equipages, 
prefented him with money, introduced him in a very handfome 
manner to the King, and promifed him his intereft for the See of 
Saiifbury. as foon as it fhould be vacant ; and, atlaft, obligingly 
difmiiTcd him. And Clark, Wolfey's Agent at the Court of 
Rome, obtained a Buil from the Pope, impowering Wolfey not 
only to viiit Monafteries, and all the Clergy of England, but to 
difpenfe with the laws of the Church for the term of a year, 
from the date of his commiffion. 

At the beginning of the year 15 19, the Emperor Maximilian 
died ; upon which the Kings of France and Spain immediately 
declared themfelves competitors for the Imperial Throne. The 
King of England was inclined to have offered himfelf as a can- 
didate, but he was too late in his application ; and Charles, 
King of Spain, was elected Emperor. The new Emperor, and 
the King of France, had feveral other caufes of contention and 
rivalthip ; and they were both very defirous of bringing over 
the King of England to favour their refpective interefts. And, 
for this purpofe, they both cultivated, with the utmoft affiduity, 
the friendfhip of Wolfey. Befides prefents and penfions, they 
vied with each other who mould carefs him moft, ftiling him in- 
their letters, their friend, their patron, and their father ; and 
extolling to the flues his virtue, prudence, and capacity. And 
Wolfey artfully made ufe of thefe teftimonies, not only to flatter 
his matter's vanity, by reprefenting to him how formidable he 
muft be to thofe two Potentates, when they thus earneftly foli- 
cited the friendfhip of his Minifter ; but alfo to enhance his 
own merit in the opinion-of Henry, who could not help obferv- 
ing, that Wolfey's abilities muft be greatly fuperior to thofe of 
all other Minifters, when they were thus acknowledged by the 
gTeateft Princes of Europe. 

The Caidinal having regulated the ceremonial of the intended 
interview between the Kings of England and Francs, Henry re- 
paired to Canterbury in the latter end of May, 1520, in order 
to pafs his Whitfuntide in that city, and from thence proceed to 
Cakis ; but the next day he was informed that the Emperor of 
Germany had landed at Dover. The King was much furprized 
at the arrival of Charles, which had been pre-concerted between 
that Prince and Wolfey, to whom he had promifed his influence 
with the Pope, ;owards procuring for him. the Bifhopric of Baja- 
dox. The Cardinal was fent to compliment the Emperor at 
Dover, where the King met him next day, and conducted him to 
Canterbury. The Emperor's defign in this voyage was to divert 
Henry from his intended interview with Francis ; and accord- 
ingly, 
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ingly, with great earneftnefs, he requefted the EngKlh Monarch 
to put it off; but Henry told him, that he had gone too far to 
retraft ; but at the fame time he aflured the Emperor, that no- 
thing mould pafs between him and Francis to his prejudice. 
His Imperial Majefty renewed a treaty of commerce with Eng- 
land ; and, during his ftay, he paid great court to Wolfey ; and 
engaged him in his interefts, by promifing to ufe his utmoft en- 
deavours towards raifing him to the Papacy. And after having, 
been magnificently entertained by Henry, the Emperor took his 
leave, and embarked at Sandwich for Flanders. 

The fame day King Henry failed from Dover to Calais, at- 
tended by Queen Catherine, the Queen-Dowager of France, 
Cardinal Wolley, the Archbifhop of Canterbury, the Dukes of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Buckingham, the Marquis of Dorfet, and 
many other Noblemen, and Prelates, and Gentry of both fexes, 
to the number in the whole of more than four thoufand perfons. 
Before the two Monarchs met, Cardinal Wolfey waited upon the 
French King with fome propofals concerning the late treaty of 
alliance between Henry and Francis. Several particulars were 
accordingly agreed to, after fome conferences between Wolfey 
and Chancellor Du Pratt, who managed the affairs of France. 
Among other things, it was agreed, that the differences between 
England and. Scotland mould be referred to the arbitration of 
Louifa of Savoy, mother to the King of France, and Cardinal 
Wolfey. The interview between the two Kings, which was on 
the feventh of June, in the valley of Arden, was uncommonly 
magnificent. The whole folemnity was regulated by Wolfey. 
On the eleventh day of the month, the jufts and tournaments be- 

§an in fight of the Ladies, for whom fcaffolds were ere&ed. 
oth the Kings entered the lifts, and behaved with great dexte- 
rity ; but Henry bore away the honour of the field. Thefe ex- 
crcifes being ended, the two Kings regaled each other with 
fplendid entertainments, balls, and mafquerades. And fo much 
pomp and magnificence attended this interview, that the place 
of it was ftiled, The Field of Cloth of Gold. At length, 
the two Kings parted on the twenty-fourth of June ; and Henry, 
with his train, returned to Calais. He afterwards paid a vifit to 
the Emperor Charles and his aunt Margaret at Gravelines, who 
accompanied him back to Calais ; after which he failed with 
his retinue for England. 

About this time the Pope granted Wolfey a penfion of two 
thoufand ducats upon the Bifhopric of Placentia, and confti- 
tuted him perpetual Adminiftrator of the See of Bajadox. And 
this year an account was taken, by the Cardinal's order, of the 
feveral parilhes in England ; and by this account there appeared 
to be nine thoufand four hundred and feven churches at that time 
in the kingdom. The beginning of the following year, 1521, in 
an affembly of Prelates and Clergy, which was held at Wolfey'a 
own houfe, the doctrines of Luther were condemned. Forty-two 

of 
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%F hh etrofs were enumerated. Tlie Cardinal alfo pnblifhed die 
Pope's Bull againft Lather* and ordered it to be every where 
publiraed. He likewife required all perfons, under pain of ex* 
communication, to bring in all the books of Luther that were in 
their hands: w This (fays Bifhop Burnet) Ihews the apprehen* 
€C fions they were under of the (breading of Luther's books and 
" doctrine* All people were fo fenfible at this time of the cor* 
* € rnptions, that every motion towards a reformation was readily 
• € hearkened to every where. Corruption was the common fub- 
*' jeft of complaint ; and in the commiflton given to thofe 
K< whom the King fent to reprefent himfelf and his Church in the 
«* Council of Lateran, tbt refinwutii™ of tbt Htoi and MemBert 
** is mentioned as that which was expected from that Council. 
** This was fo much at that time in all men's mouths, that one of 
" the beft men in that age, Colet, dean of St. Paul's, being to 
" open the convocation with a fermon, made that the fubte& 
*« of it all ( / )." But though Wolfey was concerned in caning 
the doctrines of Lather to be condemned, yet we mnft, in j office 
to him, obferve, that he was by no means eager in the profecudofc 
of Heretics. And it is juftly obferved by the learned Dr. Jor- 
tin, that cc one of the mod favourable things that can be al- 
«* ledged for Wolfev, is contained in an article of his impeach- 
tc ment, namely, that he was remift in hunting and pnnifhing 
v< Heretics, and rather difpofed to fcreen them, by means ot 
*' which connivance Lutheranifm had got ground.* 9 

The great ftudy of Wolfey was to preferve his influence over 
Henry, and to find means to remove from Court all thofe who* 
might rival him in the King's favour. His great arrogance, and 
his affecting much contempt even for the Nobility, created him 
many enemies $ but his great power prevented moft of them 
from openly declaring themfelves to be inch. One, however, of 
his moft open enemies, was Edward Stafford, Duke of Bucking* 
turn. This Nobleman was one of the greateft fubjects in Bag- 
land, both by birth and poffeffions ; and being a man of warm. 
saffions, and- fomewhat imprudent, had very freely exprefled his 
indignation at the Cardinal's pride, ftatelinefs, and unbounded 
power (/)• For fome time this Nobleman and Wolfey had 
lived in a declared animofity with one another ; but before the 
Cardinal would directly attack him, he found means to deprive 
him of his two beft friends ; the Earl of Northumberland, his 
father-in-law, who was committed to the Tower, on the pre* 
£t nee of his claiming fome wards to which he had no title ; and 

Vol.n. i. D his 

• 

( i ) VuL our account of, and ea> than did the King*** difpleafare : for 

trads from, this fermon, Vol. I. P. many timet Princes are with lefs 

397-40*' danger offended than their minions. 

(/) " He could by no means There goes a tale, that the Duke 

bear with the intolerable pride of the once holding the baton to the King, 

Cardinal, whofe hatred not impro- the Cardinal, when the King had 

ftnblv proved fatal unto him, rather done, prtttnUy dipped his hands in 

the 
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his fon-in»law, the Earl of Surrey, who was appointed Governor 
of Ireland, that he might be at a diftance from London. Buck- 
ingham had been fo unguarded as to fay, in a private company, 
that mould the King die without iflue, he would lay claim to 
the Crown as the defcendant of Anne of Gloucefter, grand- 
daughter to Edward III. and that, ihould he ever afcend the 
Throne, he would punifh Wolfey according to his demerit* 
This expreflion being reported to the Cardinal, we are told, he 
forthwith devoted the Duke to deftru&ion ; and bribed fome of 
his domrflics to betray the private life and converfation of their 
matter. From this information Wolfey learnt, that Bucking- 
ham corresponded with one Hopkins, a Monk, who pretended 
to the cift of Prophecy, and flattered the Duke with aflurances 
of his lucceeding to the Throne of England. Wolfey, having 
thus collected matter for an impeachment, and deprived Buck- 
ingham of his two principal fupports, Northumberland and 
Surrey, he was arretted, and accuied of high-treafon. And ac- 
cordingly he was tried before the Duke of Norfolk, appointed 
High-Steward for the occasion, by one Duke, one Marquis, fe- 
ven Earls, and twelve Barons ; and being by them found guilty, 
was beheaded on the 13 th of May. This Nobleman was very 
popular ; and his death was" univerfally regretted, and brought a 
great odium upon WoLfey, who was considered as the author of 
it ; and the people openly libelled him as the fon of a butcher, 
who delighted in blood. 

At this period a war had broken oat between the Emperor 
.Charles and the French King ; and though thefe Princes were 
committing hoftilities on each other in every part of Europe, 
they ftill made profeJfion* of the ftrongeft defire of peace ; and 
both of them appealed to the King of England* as to the um- 
pire between them. Henry, who appeared neutral, engaged 
them to fend their Plenipotentiaries to Calais, where he pro- 
posed to fend Cardinal Wolfey, vetted with full power to all in 
his name, as mediator. Accordingly the Cardinal being ap- 
pointed. 



the fame water : the Duke, difdain- fi apon bis fiirts. He thought lie had 
tag to debafe Mmfclf to the frrvice of put a jeft upon the Cardinal j to 
a Priefl, (hed the water in hie (hoes, whofe informations, as proceeding 
The Cardinal therewith incenfed, from envy and fpleen, he hoped the 
threatened him, Tbdt b$ would ft King would hereafter give the left 
pton bis Jkirtu The Duke, to mew credit. But he miffed his mark t for 
that tfe flighted his threats, 'and withal moft men were of opinion, that the 
that the King might take notice of Cardinal's malice cfufhed him, ra- 
the Cardinal's malice, came the next ther than did the weight of his own 
'day to Court, richly (as he ufnally offences. It was the faying of 
W*s) apparelled, but without flclrts Charles the Emperor, upon the re- 
to his doublet. The King and many port of his death, That tbt butcher* t 
ethers' demanding what he meant by dog W killed tbt faireft bart of Rng- 
thatrtrangeUmion, heanfwtred rea- iW."— - Bp. Godwin's Annals of 
dily, That if wst dent by wn of pro- Hen, VIM, P, 46, 47. Edit, 1630* 
vtntion, for tbi Qgrdiui Jf*M not «#f* 
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pointed, by foecial commiffion, the King's Lieutenant, pro* 
ceeded through London in great ftate, attended by the Earl bf 
Worcefter, the Lords St. John, Ferrers, and Herbert, the Bifliops 
of Durham and Ely, the Primate of Armagh, and many other 
peribns of difHn&ion, and a numerous train of fervants, and ar- 
rived at Calais on the 10th of July. The conferences were 
opened on the 4th of Auguft, when tie Cardinal appeared with 
all the pomp ot * Sovereign. He was poiTefled of the Great 
Seal of England, and vefled with ample power to terminate the 

Suarrel between the two parties, to renew the alliance between 
ngland and France, and to conclude any other league that 
Should be for his mailer's intereft. Wolfey was now entirely in 
the intereft of the Emperor, on account of the aflurances which 
he had given him, that he would ufe his intereft towards pro- 
curing him the Papacy ; and as the Emperor was well acquainted 
with the Cardinal's partiality towards him, his demands in the 
conferences were very unreaionable. On the French King's re- 
jecting the Emperor's terms, the congrefs at Calais broke up, 
and Wolfey took a journey to Bruges, where he met with the 
Emperor ( « ). He was received witty as much ftate, refpeel, and 
magnificence, as if he had himfelf been King of England ; and 
he concluded in his mailer's name an offenfive alliance with the 
Pope and Emperor againft France. He engaged that England 
fhould, in the following fummer, invade that kingdom with forty 
thoufand meri ; and he betrothed to Charles the Princefs Mary, 
the King's only child, who had now fome profpeel of inheriting 
the Crown. " This extravagant alliance (lays Mr. Hume), 
which was prejudicial to the intereib, and might have proved 
fatal to the liberty and independence of the kingdom, was the 
refult of the humours and prejudices of the King, and the pri- 
vate views and expectations of the Cardinal." 

Wolfey returned to England in November ;*and he this year 
obtained the rich Abbey of St. Alban's in commendam. He alfo 
received a Bull from the Pope, which prolonged his Legateihip 
for two years ; and another which impowered him to create fifty 
Knights, as many Counts Palatine, the like number of Acolytes 

D 2 and 



( 9 ) Before the Cardinal left Ca- the troops of the parties engaged in 

lait, he concluded a treaty with the the war t and that the King of Eng* 

Miniftera of the Emperor and the land, and the Cardinal Legate, hit 

French King, importing, That the Lieutenant, fhould be the Conservators 

two contending Monarchs fhould of thefe articles. Upon this treaty 

command their fubjects not to purfue Rapin makes the following remark : 

tbe (hips or veflcls of either party " We have here (fays he) a very fen* 

into the ports of England, nor com- Able proof of the Cardinal's info* 

suit any hoftilities within the territo- lence, who, in a treaty drawn by 

tUt of the King thereof, during the himfelf, prefumed thus to fet him* 

war t that the Minifters of each feif on a level with hi. matter, by 

party that compofed the congrefs, being declared Conjervator with tbe 

ibe-uld freely retire with their train, King.*' 
without receiving any injury from 
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and Chaplains, and forty apoftolical Notaries j and to legiti- 
mate baftards, and grant the Do&or's degree in all the* faculties* 
as well as all forts of difpenfations. At the clofe of the year . 
Pope Leo X. died ; upon which Wolfey difpatched Pace to Rome 
to manage his intereft there. But it appeared upon this occa- 
fion, that the Emperor had been infincere in his promifes to the 
Cardinal ; for he ufed his influence not in favour of Wolfey* 
but of Cardinal Adrian Florentius. However, Charles had 
taken his meafurcs with fo much art and addrefs, that Adrian, 
was unanimoufly chofen Pope in the conclave, without the Em- 
peror's appearing to intermeddle in the affair. And Wolfey did, 
not mew any refentment on account of his difappointment, pro- 
bably thinking it more eligible to conceal it, that he might 
ftand the fairer for the next vacancy ; which, as the new Pope 
was both old and infirm, fecmed not to be at anv great diftance. 

The French King having been informed of what had pafled 
between the Emperor and Wolfey at Bruges, fent letters to 
Henry, in which he inferted the article of the treaty of London* 
obliging them to give each other mutual affi fiance. He then 
recapitulated the meafures which the Emperor had taken againft 
'him, and fummoned the King of England to execute the treaty. 
Henry affirmed, that the French King was the firft aggreiTor, 
and immediately declared war againft him, as a difturber of the 
peace of Europe. The Emperor being at this time extremely 
dcfirous of keeping up a friendly correfpondence with Wolfey, 
without which he knew he could not be upon amicable tcrmf 
with Henry, paid a new vifit to England, and landed at Dover on 
the 26th of May, 1522. The Cardinal there received him with 
a magnificent retinue ; and the King in perfon repairing to the 
fame place, condu&ed him to Greenwich. From thence they 
went together to London, where they were entertained with 
great fplendor ; and on Whitfunday the Cardinal celebrated 
high mafs at St. Paul's, with all the pomp of a Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, Dukes and other Lords of the firft diltindtion holding water 
to him, the Emperor and the King being prefent. Henry after* 
wards invited the Emperor to Windfor, where he was initalled in 
the Order of the Garter, after which they ratified the treaty Of 
Bruges. And Charles engaged, by letters patent, to pay Wolfey 
a penfion of nine theufand crowns of gold; and took every me- 
thod to fee me his friend (hip, repeating the promifes which he 
had before made him, of ufing nis intereft towards procuring 
him the Papacy. The Emperor left England in July, being con-i 
veyed to Spain by a fleet commanded by the Earl of Surrey. 

Tn order to maintain the war, which was entered into with 
France, the King, by the advice of Wolfey, ifTued warrants to 
all Sheriffs and Conftables, to number the people, from, the age 
of fixteen upwards, and fpecify the effects of each individual, 
that he might borrow a tenth of the Laity, and a fourth of tho 
Clergy, befides twenty thoufand pounds, which, he exa&ed by 

WW 
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way of loan from the city of London. " This general lot* 
** (fays Rapin) made a great noife all over the kingdom, and 
" every one openly exclaimed againft the Cardinal, who waa 
4t the author ; out ne little regarded the people's clamours, be- 
«* caufe he was fupported by the King ( w ). However, though 
" at firft he had given orders to exalt loans with the fame rigour 
«* as if they had been a tax impofed by the Parliament, he met 
" with fo many obftacles, that he was apprehenfive of railing 
" commotions in the kingdom, not to be appeafed at his pka- 
«' fore ; fo the tax was levied much more gently than at firft ia- 
" tended.' 9 

In 1523, the Cardinal refigned the Adminiftration of Bath 
and Wells, upon being made Bifhop of Durham, on the death 
of Dr. Ruthal, Bifhop of that See. We are told, that this Pre- 
late was deiired by fienry VIII. to write his opinion of the date 
of the kingdom in general, and more efpecially that part of it 
which more immediately concerned the Crown. And accord- 
ingly Bijhop Ruthal obeyed the King's command, writing his 
opinion in a fair hand, and having it bound up in a volume. As 
he was thus employed at the King's defire to ftate the condition 
of the kingdom, he bethought himfelf of looking into the 
ftate of his own concerns, and got a fecond volume bound up 
in the fame manner as the firft, wherein he wrote an exa& inven- 
tory of all his eftates, both real and perfonal ; which, itisfaid, 
amounted to no lefs a fum than an hundred thoufand pounds 
fteriing. The King fent to the BUhop for his book, which his 
Majefry. was very impatient to fee ; but, by a fatal miftake, 
Ruthal delivered the book containing the inventory of his own 
eftate, inflead of that he had written by the King's order. Car- 
dinal Wolfey upon this carried the book to the King, and told 
his Majefty, that though he would not meet with the account he 
txpeded, yet he would find the particulars of Bithop Ruthal's 
eftate, and where to apply for money in cafe he wanted, It does 
not appear whether the King took any advantage of this in- 
formation ; but Bifhop Godwin obferves, that the miftake fell fo 
heavy on the Bifhop's fpirits, that it haftened his death. Upon 
this incident Dr. Jortin makes the following remark : " Whilft 
*' we deteft (fays he) the treachery of the Cardinal, we cannot 
f afford much pity to the Bifhop with his hundred thoufand 
*' pounds. If he had made a wife ufe of them, like Arch- 

" bifhop 



( v ) It is no unnfual thin* with vour, may he able to (land againft the 

the favourites of Princes to affed to indignation of an injured nation, 

defpife and disregard the complaints But this, in a country where a. fenfe 

and murmurs of the people. The of liberty is predominant, cannot be 

event, however, generally demon- of any long duration. The time 

Urates, that this conduct is at once muft come, which will convince both 

iniouitous and weak. For a time a the Prince and the favourite, that the 

bad Minifter, fuppoited by Regal fa- people will be heard. 
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'« bifhop Warham ( *), who had the honour and the glory t* 
*« live and die poor, they would have been beyond the reach of 
*• the King ana Cardinal, 

" Extra fortunam tft quicqmd ionatur amicis, 
" £>uas Mir is folas Jmptr babtbis opts. 

€€ Even a Pagan could fay this." 

The Cardinal having met with much oppofxtion to his late 
method of raifing money, advifed the King to convoke a Parlia- 
ment. It accordingly aflembled on the 15 th of April, and a 
convocation met at tne fame time. And Wolfey having under- 
taken to manage the Clergy, determined to ufe all his high le- 
gantine and nuniftcrial powers, to prevail upon them to fet a 
complying example to the Laity. And, therefore, he Iflued out 
a mandate to remove the convocation held at St. Paul's, at the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury's call, and fummoned the Archbifhop 
and Clergy to meet at Wefhninfter, a proceeding which was alto- 
gether unprecedented. But this removal of the convocation by 
the Cardinal, was thought fo irregular a ftep, that it would ren- 
der all the proceedings of the afiembly invalid ; and, therefore, 
they did not fit many days before they returned to St. Paul's. 
However, Wolfey 'demanded of tjie Clergy a fubfidy of half 
their revenues, payable in five years ; though this demand was 
oppofed, as exorbitant, by Fox, Bifliop of Winchefler, and 
Fimer, Bifliop of Rochefler. " But the Cardinal (fays Lord 
" Herbert) filencing fome, and caufing others to ablent thenv 
•* felves, prevailed at laft." The Cardinal afterwards de~ 
manded a grant of eight hundred thoufand pounds of the Com- 
mons, divided into four yearly payments. This demand met 
with great oppofition ; and, after ooftinate debates, the Com- 
mons granted only a part of the fum demanded. Wolfey, in- 
cenfed at their rejecting his propofal, repaired to the Houfe, 
anddefired to hear their reafons tor rcfufing his demands : but 
they gave him to underfland, that they never argued in the pre- 
fence of ftrangers ; and he at length thought proper to retire, 
though extremely chagrined at his repufie. The Commons, 

however. 

( x ) One of the writers of Wo!- bifliop Warham was one of the mod 

fey *s Ufe,- Grove, being full of zeal generous men of his time, and re- 

for the honour of the Cardinal** me- markable for his liberality ; and tho* 

mo>y, and difpleafed with Warham he was for many years Archbifhop 

for having oppofed him, gives the of Canterbury and Lord -Chancellor, 

Aichbifhop this character : " War- left no more behind him, than wat 

ham (fays he) was an old fubtie ML fufficient to pay his debts and fune* 

tijfttr, and a great lover of money, ral charges. And yet Mr. Grove in* 

which he collected together to enrich forms us, that he was a great lover 

his private family only.'* But it and hoarder of money !— fi*f, Hift. 

happens a ;)ittle unfortunately that of the Life and Times of Cardinal 

*this character i§ the very reverfe of Wolfey, Voi« \\l. 1*. 94* 
the truth, For the t'acj is, that ArpU- 
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however, to manifeft their zeal for the King's fervice, voted a 
considerable addition to the fubfidy (y). During thefe tranf- 
a&ions, Pope Adrian died ; but the Cardinal was again difap- 
pointed in his expe&ations of the Papacy, Clement VII. being 
cle&edy and with the concurrence of the Emperor's adherents* 
Some of the reafons which Wolfey's agents at Rome gave why 
he was not ele&ed, were, that it was fuppofed that he would ne- 
ver go to Rome in perfon, and chat he was confidered as too 
young, and too powerful. Wolfey bore his difappointment with 
a good grace, though he was now convinced of the. Emperor's 
inSncenty ; but hedUTembled his refentment, and after congra- 
tulating the new Pope upon his promotion, obtained in 1524, 
a perpetual graqt of the legantine power ; which, it is faid, had 
never before been conferred for life upon any other perfon. 

In the courfeof the war with France, the Earl of Surrey, who 
commanded the joint fleets of England and Flanders, made two 
defcents upon the coaft of France, from whence he carried of 
confiderabfe booty. On his return from this expedition, the 
fame Nobleman was. fent over to Calais with a body of forces* 
to join the Imperial General ; and they having in conjun&ioa 
ravaged part of Picardy, undertook the fiege of Hefden, which, 
however, they could not reduce. Thev then attacked Door- 
lens, which they took and -burned, together with Marquife, and 
fome other places ; bat the winter approaching, and diflenfioa 
prevailing between the General*, the. Earl of Surrey withdrew 
his troops to Calais, aad returned to England.. The command 
of the Engliih forces was afterwards given to the Dfeke of Suf- 
folk, who, joining the Imperial General, made a confiderable 
progrefs in France, taking fever al places, and advancing within 
eleven leaf nes of Paris, and threw that city imojpratconilenia* 
tion 9 till the Duke of Vendome haftened with foiaae forces to it» 

relief; 

. ( j ) A letter written at that time fubjeas, I think, mall have no little 
to a noble Lord, which ii ftill extant, bufinefs about the fame. My Lord 
gives a good idea of the fenfe of the Cardinal hath promifed, on hi* faith, 
nation with rcfped to thefe fubfidie*. thar the two (hillings of the pound 
" I have beard no man in my life, of loan-money (hall be paid with a 
(fays the writer), that can remember, good will, and with thanks, but 00 
that ever there was given to any one of day is appointed thereof, &c." 
the King's ancestors half £6 much at This writer alfo gives the follow* 
one grant : nor, I think, there was ing account of die Cardinal's pro- 
ne ver fuch a precedent feen before ceedings wiih the convocation s 
this time. I befeech Almighty God " The convocation alio (feyt he) 
it may be well and peaceably levied, among the Priefts, the day of their 
and furely paflcd unto the King's appearance, as foon as mafs of die 
Grace, without grudge j and efpeci- Holy Ghoil' at Paul's was done, my 
ally without lofing the good will and Lord Cardinal cited them to appear 
true hearts of his fiibjeds j w'.uch I alfo before his convocation at Weil- 
reckon is far greater treafu re for the minfter, which they (a did} and 
King, than gold or ill ver. And the there was another mafs of the Holy 
gentlemen that mull take pains to Ghoft. And within fix or fe*jn 
lev/ this money among the King's days the Priefts proved, that all tsfk 

mj 
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•relief ; upon which the confederated army thought proper to 
retire, and the Duke of Suffolk repaired to Calais. 

At the opening of the year 1W* money being wanted for 
the purpofcs of Henry and his M inifter, Wolfey, who was no 
friend to Parliaments, UTued commifEons in the King's name, to 
levy throughout the whole kingdom one fixth part of every law- 
man's goods, and one fourth of thofe of the Clergy. This ri- 
gorous proceeding, after the great fums which the people had 
lately advanced, and the payment of which had been antici- 
pated by the Cardinal, almoft threw the nation into a flame* 
The people were enraged, not only at the demand itfelf, but at 
the illegality of it ; and juftly confidered it as a flagrant viola- 
tion of Magna Charta, and the laws of the kingdom. And 
Comminloners being fent down to the Clergy, in the different 
counties, and the Clergy called before them at fixed places, where 
a fourth part of their revenues and moveables was demanded, the 
Clergy anfweted the Comminloners, " That they would pay no- 
" thing) except it was granted by the convocation." And 
•fome of them did not fcruple to fav, " That the Cardinal, and 
" all the doers thereof, were enemies to the King and Common* 
" wealth." Nay, the Clergy even complained of it in their pul- 
pits ; and the Comminloners found die Laity as refractory at 
the Clergy. Grafton fays, " The poor curfed, the rioh re- 
" pugned, the light wits railed, and all curfed the Cardinal and 
" his adherents, as the fubverters of the laws and liberties of 
" England." And the people alfo faid, '« That if men mould 
" give their goods by a commiffion, then Were it worfe than the 

" taxes 

my Lord Cardinal'* convocation Montague, one of the Members, who 
Jhould do would be. void, becavfe had a connderable influence |n the 
that their fummons was to appear Houfe : and he being introduced to 
before my Lord of Canterbury, his Majefty, had the mortification to 
Which thing fo efpied, my Lord Car- hear him (peak in thefe words* H» t 
dinal hath addrefled a new citation man i will tbty net fifer my bill f» 
into etery couotry, commanding the pafi f And laying his hand on Monta* 
Pricfts to appear before eight days go's head, who was then on his knees 
after the afcenfion. And then, I before him, faid, Get my bill pafid 
think, they fhall have the third mats by to-morrow, or dft to-morrow tbit b*U 
of the Holy Ghoft. I pray God, the of your 9 t Jbalibe off. And we are told 
Holy Ghoft be among them, and us by Hall, that Cardinal Wolfey endeav 
both. I do tremble to remember the voored to terrify the citizens of 
end of all thefe high and new enter- London into the general loan, ex. 
prizes. For oftentimes it hath been aaedini525, and told them plainly, 
feen, that to a new enterprize there that " it were better that fome mould 
zblloweth a new manner, and ftrange fuffer indigence, than that the King 
fequel."— *V%&. Fiddes's Collections, at this time mould lack j and there- 
at the end of his life of Wolfey, fore beware and refift not, nor ruffle 
P. 115. not in this cafe : for it may fortune 

It is faid, that when King Henry to coft fome people their heads.*' 

heard that the Commons made a Such was the ftile employed by the 

treat difficulty of granting the fupply King and his MiniAer.-~K**. Home*! 

— bich was required of them, he was Hid. Vol. IV. P. 51. 

provoked, that be fent for Edward 
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«• taxes in France* and fo England mould be bond, and not 
" free." 

King Henry being informed of the violent oppofitiort which 
was made to this taxation, and the commotions which it occa* 
fioned, pnblickly difavowed the proceeding of his Minifter, and 
declared by writs, throughout all the counties of England, that 
he would require nothing of his people but what they would vo- 
luntarily contribute by way of be nevol bncf. The Cardinal, 
on this occasion* endeavoured to fcreen himfelf from the public 
cenfure, by alledging, that he had done nothing in this affair, 
but what had been approved and afiented to by die Council and 
the Judges. But his excofe was bv no means admitted among' 
the people ; who took it for granted, that the Council had been 
governed by him in giving their opinions, and that they were 
no other than his tools, to give a foaming fan&ioiLto amanifeft 
•& of oppreffion* It was, however, remarked, that the King 
ihewed* on thisoccaiion, a greater indifference about vindicating 
the character of his favourite and Minifter, Wolfey, than he 
had ever done before ; aud even feemed, by his behayiour, ta- 
citly to condemn the Cardinal ; which encouraged Wolfey'i. 
enemies to hope, that means might be found to difpofTeft him of 
the. King's favour* 

- The proposal of collecting money from the people by way of 
benevolence* was,, however*, very difagreeablc to the people, 
as well as the former method : for it was. no other than an arti- 
fice to extort, under another name, what the fubje&s refufed to 
give under that of a. decree or commiffion. And when, it was 
agreed by the Common Council of the city of London, that 
each Alderman (honld fit in his ward, and fummon the citizens 
before them, to acquaint them with the King's pleafure in ret- ' 
gard to the benevolence, and which was accordingly done, the 
citizens openly refufed to give any thing, faying* " That they 
f c had paid enough before." Upon this the Lord Mayor and AJU 
dermen, with the city Counfel, waited upon Cardinal Wolfey, 
and acquainted him with the minds of the citizens* The Car* 
dinal was himfelf Commifitoner for the city of London, and 
therefore he took that opportunity of faying to them, " As I am 
" your Conuniffioner, I ihall take the liberty to examine you, 
" one by one, and try how well you ffand affected to your 
f( Prince. And I now afk of you a benevolence in his Ma.- 
«« jefty's name." To which one of the city Counfel anfwered, 
«* That it was contrary to the ftatute made in the firft year of 
*' Richard m. for by that law no fuch benevolence mould be 
M alked* nor any man examined in relation to it." To. this the 
Cardinal rejoined, " Sir, I marvel that you fpeak of Richard 
" the Hid, who was an ufurper, and a murderer of his own ne- 
" phews. How can fo evil a man's afts be good ?"~ " May it 
" pleafe your Grace, ({aid the Lawyer), although he did evil, 
many good a&s were made not by him only, oat by the con- 
Voh £ 1. * * font 
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•' fent of die body of the Realm, which is the Parliament."' 
The Mayor then kneeled to the Cardinal, and defired that he 
would permit them to try the citizens once more. " Well, 
" (faid Wolfey), I am content ; however, as you are here, I 
" fhall proceed thus far to afk, What you will feverally give the 
" King ?" ". I pray you pardon me, (faid the Mayor), if P 
" mould grant any thing, it might cod me my life." The 
Cardinal replied, " That was ftrange, for the King would fup- 
" port him ; and if any of you (faid he) be grieved in this 
" matter, come to me, and I mall io treat you as to give you no 
41 caufe of complaint; and with this you may acquaint your 
" neighbours." The Mayor and Aldermen then returned into 
the city, when the Common -Council fet afide the order which 
had been made, for every Alderman to fit in his ward to raife the* 
benevolence, declaring it to.be contrary to law. The-Com- 
miflioners in the country alfo, who were employed to raife the 1 
benevolence, met with opposition wherever they came. The 
Duke of Suffolk by fair words prevailed upon the clothiers in : 
Suffolk to grant a benevolence to the King, but they immedi- 
ately difcharged all their workmen ; apon which an infurre&ioit 
enfued, and in a ihort time above four thoufand men were af-' 
fembled together, who declared that they would kill the Com- 
miflioners employed to collect the benevolence. Thefe people 
were, however, difperfed by the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk i 
but fuch a fpirit was excited in the nation, and there appeared 
fo much danger of a civil war, that the projed of the benevo- 
lence was obliged to be entirely laid afide. 

This year, 15251 the Cardinal laid the firft ftone of a magni- 
ficent ftruclure at Oxford, which he intended to erect under the 
name of Cakdinal College. He had procured the difTolu- 
tion of the Priory of St. Fridefwide at Oxford ; which being ac- 
cordingly furrendered into the King's hands, Henry immedi- 
ately gave the fame to the Cardinal, for the building of his in- 
tended College. And he foon obtained Bulls from the Pope, to 
fupport and confirm what the King had granted ; and he alfo 
procured the diflblution of feveral fmall Monaftcrics, fituated in 
different parts of England, in order to apply their respective re- 
venues for the fupport and maintenance of his College. But 
Wolfey's adminiftration, and even his proceedings with refpe& 
to his College, were cenfured with fo much freedom by the peo- 
ple, that it reached the ears of the King himfelf. In a letter to 
the Cardinal, ftill extant, Henry writes thus : " As touching thfe 
" help of religious houfes to the building of your College, I 
" would it were more, fo it be lawfully ; for my intent is 
" none, but that it fhould fo appear to all the world, and the 
" occafion of all their mumbling might be fecluded and put 
" away ; for, furely, there is great murmuring of it, through- 
" out all the realm, both good and bad. They fay not that all 
« that is ill-goucn t is bellowed upon the College 5 but that the 

" College 
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** College is the cloak for covering all mifchiefs. This griev- 
4i eth me, I aflure you, to hear it fpoken by him, which I fo 
•' entirely love. Wherefore, methought I could do no lefs than 
<c thus friendly to admonifh you. One thing more I perceive by 
" your one letter, which a little methinketh toucheth confci- 
r * ence ; and that is, that you have received money of the ex- 
" empts for having of their old vifitors. Surely, this can 
44 hardly be with good confcience. For, and they were good, 
** why lhould you take money ? and if they were ill, it were a 
€€ finml a&. Howbeit your legacy herein might, peradventure, 
•' apvd Homines, be a cloak, but not apud Dbum. Where- 
•• fore you, thus monifhed by him who fo entirely loveth you, 1 
** doubt not, will defift, not only from this, (if confeience will not 
" bear it), but from all other things, which (hould tangle the 
" fame; and, in fo doing, wewillung, Telaudant anceli 

" ATQUE ARCHANGELI, Te LAUDAT OMNIS 8PIRITUS ( «)." 

About this time the Cardinal made the King a prefent of his 
magnificent palace at Hampton-Court ; and Henry gave him in 
return Richmond palace to refide in. And ftill further to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with his Majefty, and with a view of preventing 
any unfavourable reprefentations of his conduct from weakening 
Henry's attachment to him, he produced his will, in which he 
had made Henry his fole heir. 

At this period, Francis I. King of France, was taken prifoner 
by the troops of the Emperor at the battle of Pavia ; fome time 
before which it appears, that a perfon fent by. the Countefs of 
Angoulefme, mother to the French King, had long and frequent 
conferences with Wolfey. The Cardinal, having been twice 
disappointed by the Emperor, in the expectations of the Papacy, 
was how defirous of engaging Henry to abandon his caufe, and 
engage in a league with the French King. It is, indeed, al- 
leaged, in behalf of Wolfey, that the Emperor was now become 
. fo formidable, that it was the in te re ft of the other Princes of 
Europe to endeavour to counterpoife his greatnefs ; and that, 
therefore, we are not obliged in this affair to fuppofe the Car- 
dinal actuated chiefly by his private refentments. . However, on 
the 30th of Auguft, this year, Wolfey concluded five feparate 
treaties with the AmbaJTadors fent over for that purpofe from 
France. And the Regent of France obliged herfelf to pay the 
arrears of the penfion, which had been fettled upon the. Cardi- 
nal inftead of the revenues of the Bifhopric of Tournay ; and 
fhe alfo promifed to gratify him with one hundred thou fa nd 
crowns of gold. Shortly after the French King concluded alfo 
a treaty with the Emperor at Madrid, upon which he was fet at 
liberty, and returned to his dominions. He immediately ratified 
the treaties which had been concluded with the King of Eng- 

E 2 land ; 

( x ) V\d< Lord Herbert's Life and Reign of King Henry VIII. Edit. 1683. 
P. 164. 
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land ; but he .renounced that of Madrid, as the efFeft of cost- 

pulfion. 

In 1526, Cardinal Wolfey drew up fome regulations with re-» 
fpeft to the ccconoiriy of the Royal Houfhold ; and which, froin 
the place where they were cnmpofed, were called the Statutes of 
F.Itham, where Henry's Court was then held. And it being now 
obferved, that confiderable quantities of filver were carried 
out of the kingdom, the King granted to the Cardinal a di£ 
cretional power to alter the valuation thereof from time to 
time, as he (hould fee fit. And the Cardinal ereftod two 
mints for coining of money, one at York, and die other at 
Durham. Dr. Fiades has exhibited, at the end of the introduc- 
tion to his life of thi> Cardinal, prints of certain coins from 
Wolfey's different preflcs, each ot which bear the Cardinal's 
hat, wifh the initial letters of his name. 

In 1527, King Henry began to revive his oldfcruples concern- 
in? the lawfulnefs of his marriage with Queen Catherine (<*) ; 
and made fdme application to the Pope for a divorce from that 
Princef$. It is faidthat Wolfey endeavoured to increafe Henry's 
inclination for a divorce, partly with a view of promoting a to- 
tal breach With the Emperor, Catherine's nephew, and. partly 
from a delire of connecting the Kin^ more clofely with the 
French Monarch, by marrying him to the Di»teiu.fs of Alencon, 
that Prince's filler : and it is alfo intimated, that Wolfey was in- 
fluenced by his averfion to Queen Catherine* who had exprefljad 
her difapprobation'of his loofe and irregular life ( b ). It was 
■ not long after Hpnry had begun to ibliclt his divorce at the 
Court of Rome, that he became enamoured with Anne Boleyn,. 
This Lady was daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who had been 
upon feveral Embaflics in prance, and was now created Vxfcount 
Rochforji, and afterwards, in his mother's right, Esirl of Wilt- 
ihire and Ormond. 'His daughter, the Lady Anne, had her edu-» 
cation, at th.e French Court, and was very agreeable in her per- 
fon, and miftrefs of all the accomplifhmeius of the ^Ladies 4f 
• thole tifnes. "After her return from France, (he became one -of 
the Maids' of Honour to Queen -Catherine ; and in ihis ikuatien 
was courted by Lord Picrcy, Jon to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, wh6 lived in the Cardinal's family. Tliis amour was* 
however, put a flop to by Wolfey, at the inftance, as it is faid, 
of tho-King'himfelf; and it was this incident, according toCa- 
vendfrh, Which firft excited in Anne Boleyn an averfion to the 
Cardinal. However, fhe now obtained a lover of a much 
higher rank ; and Henry's paflion for this Lady ma^e him the 
fliore eager to haiten the buiiqefs of the divorce, 

On 

f («) Vi<1. Vol, I. P. 320, 321. Vol. V. P. 445. Lord Herbert's Hilt. 

\b) Vid* Hume's Hift. Vol. IV. of Henry Vlll. P. 244. 
$To. £d. P. U. Smotlet't Hm\ * 
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Co the 3d of July, this year, the Cardinal fet oat from Lot*. 

don on an Embafly to France ; it being agreed that he tfhouU 
confer with the French King in.perfon at Amiens. He was at- 
tended by Dr.Tonftall, JBilhop of London, the. Earl of Darby, 
Lord Sands, the Mailer of the Rolls,. Sir Thomas More, Garter, 
.King at Armi, and a moil fplendid train of other Knights and 
gentlemen,, to the number of twelve hundred (r). When hfc 
arrived at Calais, he committed the cuftody of the Great Seal; 
which he carried with him out of England, into the hands of 
Dr. John Taylor, Mailer of the Rolls, until he fhould return to 
Calais (/)• Before the Cardinal readied Boulogne, he was 
.met by tj^ Cardinal of Lorain, fix Prelates, and forty gentle- 
, men, who complimented him in the French King's name. And 
Francis, to do hojapur to Wolfcy, empowered him to releafe the 
prifoiiers in every place through which he ihould pafs. From 
JtauJo£«ie he proceeded to Abbeville ; and there, as well as in 
■ every pLioc he came to, was received with great magnificence 
and foU'nuwty. He remained at Abbeville fome days, until the 
Xing of France arrived at Amiens, where he was to meet him. 

Cavendiflt 

( c ) OivendMh given the following wit made of fine fcarlet, altogether 

account <i the Cardinal's pompous embroidered very richly with gold, 

mirfter of travelling. After oh- having in it his cloak. Thus palled 

fciving, that be had finifhed th*j nc- he forth through London j andullthe 

'osflary preparations f< r Ins journey, way every day on his journey he was 

■he fays •* Then m «rrhed he foi- thus furnimed, having hit harbin- 

ward from his own hiufc ut Weft- per* in every place hofore, which pre- 

-minfter through all London, over part d lodging for his train.*'— Pid» 

London-bridge, having with him *f the Manufcript before referred to, 

gentlemen a great number, three in a Fol. 17. 

rank, with vMvet -roars, and the moft ( d ) Daring the Cardinal's ftay at 

pirt of tWm chains of gold about Gala's, hefummoned hit followers 

their necki. And all his yeomen and attendants together, and gave 

followed him, with Noblemen's and them feme InftrtfeHons concerning 

-gentlemen^!* fervarits, all In orange- their behaviour ' while they rcmainggl 

tawny coats, with the Cardinal's hat, in France. And at to the degree of 

and a T. and C; fot Tbomat, Cardinal, refpelt which they were to pty to 

•embroidered upon all the coats, .as him, he cxprelfcri hhnfelf thus 1 

■well hi* own fervants, as all the reft '' You (hall under ft and (faid he) that 

•of the gent femen's fcrvantsj and hit the King** Majefty, for certain 

•fumpter mules, which were twenty weighty affairs of hit Grace, hatb, 

or more in number : and all his car- for the advancement of his Royal 

•rlage of carts, and other of hit tnin, dignity, afftgncd me to be in this 

•were pallid before. He rode, like a journey his Lieutenant ; and what 

Cardinal, v:ry fumptuoufly, on his reverence helongedi to the" fame, I 

mule, v>tch his fpare mule and (pare will vi\\ >*o<i. For my part, I mo{^ 

■hovfe, trapped in crimfon velvet, and fcy virtue of m? commiflion and Ueu- 

gilt ftimips. following him. And tenanffhlp, aflfume and take upon me 

before him he had hit two great to be eftesmed In all honour and de- 

erodes of ulvur, his two ^reat pillars grees of for vice, as to his Highnefs*s 

of filver, the King's broad Sral of pre fence is meet and du j and that 

England, and his Cardinal's hat, and hy me nothing be negle&ed, that to 

a gentleman carrying his yalance, his Royal eltate is due and appertU 

oihcrwifc called hit cloak bag,- which ncnt 1 and, for my pare, you ftaJI fee 

that 
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Cavendifh relates the particulars of their meeting, which was 
between Amiens and Abbeville. : " By the' time (Fays he) that 
** the Cardinal was mounted after a gorgeous fort, the King 
" was come very near, within left than a quarter of an Englifh 
" mile, muttering upon an hill, his - guards (landing in array 
" upon the top of the fame hill, expe&inz ray Lord's coming. 
" To whom my Lord made as much hafte? as he conveniently 
*' might, until lie came within a pair of butt lengths, and there 
€t he ilayed. Thd King perceiving that, having two worthy 
" young gentlemen 'with nim, the one called Monfiear Vada- 
" mount, and the other Monfieur de Gines, both brethren to 
" the Cardinal of Lorrairu, and to the Duke of Lorrain ; — the 
" King caufed Monfieur Vadamount to ifTue from him, and to 
" ride to my Lord Cardinal, to know the canfe of his tarrying. 
*' And. this Monfieur being mounted upon a fair white gennet, 
." took his race with his horfe until he came even unto my 
" Lord. And then he caufed his horfe to come aloft, twice or 
" thrice, fo nigh my Lord's mule, that he was in doubt of his 
" horfe ; and with that he alighted, and doing humble reve> 
" rence, did his mefTage to my Lord. And that done, he 
" mounted again, and made his horfe to do the fame at his do 
" parting as he did before ; and fo repaired again unto the 

" King. 

that I will not omit one jot thereof, tongue ; for if yon- underftand not 

Therefore, that you mould not be them, no more (hall they you," The 

ignorant of your duties in this cafe, Cardinal then merrily addrefled him* 

is one of the chief caufos of your felf to -a Wejch gentleman who wj§ 

aflembiy : willing you,. as you would .prefent. «* Rice, (faid he), fpeafc 

have my favour, and alfo charging thou Welch, to tl>em j .and. I doubt 

you all in the King's name, that you .not but thy fpeceh ihail.be more cUC- 

do not forget the fame in time and ficuk to them, tharv their. French 

plac j but that every one of you do (hall be to thee.** He then exhorted 

obferve your duties, to me, according them all to feebave with poUteaefr 

as you will at your return avoid the and civility, that they might do ho- 

King's indignation, or obtain and de- nour to tbeaifclves, tbeir King* their 

&rve his Highhefs's thanks ; the m after, and their country. 

which Iwillfet forth as each of yoo When the Cardinal, proceeded out 

fliall deferve." of Calais with his train, it was, Ca* 

He then made fome obfervations veadifr fays, '' with fucb a number of 

on the national character of the black velvet coats, as hath been fei- 

French, and on the manner in which dom feen with an AmbiuTador $ for 

they mould behave to them. " The all the fpears of Calais and Guynet,, 

nature qf Frenchmen (faid he) is with other gentlemen, betides hie 

AicH, that at their firft meeting they train, were garniihed with black veL 

will be as familiar with you, as if vet. coats, and chains of gold. That 

they had been acquainted with you paited he forward with bis train of 

long before : .and will commune with gentlemen before him, three in a 

you in the French tongue, as though xank, which by fuppofal extended 

you underflood every word j there- three quarters of a mile in length* 

fore, ufe you them in like manner, having his croflcs, and all other his 

and be as familiar with' tbem as they accuftomed ornaments and glorious 

(hall be with you. And if they furniture, carried before him.*'— FleV 

fpeak to you in their natural tongue, M.S. as before, Fol. 18, 19. 
fpeak you to them again the Englith 
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<* King. And his aniwer ended unto the King, the Ring ad- x 
" vanced forwards : that feeing, my Lord he did the like ( e) ; 
* € and in the midway they met, embracing each other with 
" amiable countenance and entertainment. Then drew into 
" the place all Noblemen and gentlemen, on both parts, with 
" wonderful cheer made one to another, as though they had 
" been of an old acauaintance.— And the King, and my Lord 
" Cardinal on his right hand, rode forth towards Amiens, every 
" Enelifhman accompanied with one other of France. The 
" train of thefe two Princes endured two long Englifh miles ; 
" that is to fay, from the place of the encounter unto Amiens ; 
44 where they were very nobly received with (hot of euns, and 
** coftly pageants, until the King had brought my Lord unto his 
^ lodging (/)." 

The Cardinal continued with the French King fourteen days 
at Amiens, after which they removed to Compeigne, where they 
both lodged in the caftle (g ), and had frequent conferences toge- 
ther. And in the courfe of the Cardinal's negociations with" 
the French Minifters, Cavendifh informs us, that he had a great 
mifunderftandingwith the Chancellor of France ; with whom he 
represents Wolfey as being fo much incenfed, as to be with dif- 
ficulty appeafed. " I heard (fays he) and faw my Lord fall out with 

" the 



{4 ) CavendUh does not inform at horfe was (hoeing, there came toi 
what was the caofe of die Cardinal's a fcrvant of the caftle, perceiving 
Hopping, nor with the purport of his to be an Englishman, and one of my 
aniwer to the King's meifage j but Lord Legate's fervantt, as they then, 
from die circumftances, and from this called my Lord, requiring me ta go> 
expretfion, u that feeing, my Lord to the caftje to my Lord his matter, 
lie did die lifo $*' it appears as if the whom he thought would be very 
Cardinal had taken fome umbraee at glad of my company.— So I went 
the King's flaying upon the hill, and with him, who conducted me into 
not continuing to advance towards the caftle j and at my firft entry, I 
him ; and, therefore, when he faw was among the watchmen that kept 
the King move towards him, he like- the firft ward, being very tall men, 
wife went forward. and comely perfons. They faulted 

(f)ffd. M.S. as before, Foi. 20, me very reverently, and knowing the 
si. caufe of my coming, defred me to 

{g) CavendWh attended the Cardi- ftay myfelf, until they had advertifed 
p*i in this Embafly 5 and he relates their Lord and m after. And fo I did, 
MMk adventure which happened to and incontinent the Lord of the 
feim, at the time the Cardinal was caftle came out, who was called Motw 
about to remove from Amiens, fieur Crocquc, a Nobleman born, and 
which ftiews with how much refpeft nigh of King Lewis's blood, which 
even Wotfty's attendants were treated was the laft King before King Fran- 
is France. « \ was font (fays he) cis that then reigned. And at my 
to prepare my Lord's lodging) and aa -coming, he embraced me; faying that 
I rode on my journey, being on a I was right heartily welcome j and 
Friday, my horfe caft a moe, in a thanked me that I would fo gen- 
Jittle village where there ftood a fair tedy vifit him and his caftle $ and 
caftlsn And aa it chanced, there further faying unto me, that he was 
dwelt a fmith, to whom 1 commanded preparing bimfelf to encounter the 
any servant to repair, to (hoe my King and my Lord, to deft re them the 
fcccfc. And Handing by while my next day to come to his caftle, if he 

could 






« 



«< 
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<€ the Chancellor of France, laving to his charge, that he went 
*' about to hinder the league, which was before nil (the Chancel* 
" lor's) coming, concluded between the King our Sovereign Lord* ■ 
" and the French King his mailer. Infomuch that my Lord fto— 
" niacked him iloutlv, and told him, that it (hould notlieinhis 
•* power to infringe the amiable rriendlhip between, them eon— 
«* eluded. And that it' the King his Mailer, being there pre- 
«• lent, would follow his counfrl, he ihould not fail, rtiortly after 
" his return, to fcei the fmart, and to know what it is to main-- 
•• tain war acainil the King of England ; and thereof he (hall* 
" be well aflured. So that his ttout countenance, and bold 1 
•• words, made them a 1 .! in doubt how to quiet him, and revoke- 
" him again to the Council, who was then departed in a great 
fury. There was lending, there was coming, there was in* 
creating, and there was great fubmiffion and iuterceffion made 
" unto him, to reduce him to the former communication and 
" conclufion ; who would in no wife relent, until Madam Re* 
" gent (the King's mother) came to him herfelf, and handled 
the matter in fuch wife, that (he brought him again to his 
former ell ate of communication. And by this means ho 
brought other things to pafs, that before he could not attain; 
" unto. Which was more tor fear, than for any affection to th« 
" matter. And thus he had all their heads under his girdle (&)• 
On the 18th of Auguft, the Cardinal concluded three treaties 
with the French King ; by the firft of which it was agreed, that 
the Duke of Orleans mould espoufe the Princefs Mary, and that 

the 

could fo intreat them. Then took was then introduced to the Lady* 

be me by the hand, and moil gen- who, (fays he), " received me very 

teefy led me into his cuttle, through gentcely, according to her nobis 

another w.ud j and being once en- eftjte, having a train of twelve gen* 

tered into the cattle, within a court, tkwomen* And when (he and haf 

I few all his family and fervants in train were come all out, me faid unto 

goodly order.— .Then we entered into me, Forajmucb as yon be an Enwli/bm 

a fair parlour, which was hanged man, tvbofe cuftom .« /• klfi all Lmd'm 

with fair cloth of fine old arrafs j and gentlewomen in y**r country, toithont 

and being there but a while, com- offence, aldwtgb it be not fo noitb us m 

miming together of my Lord of Suf. this realm, yet 1 will be foUid at to kifr 

folk, how he was there to have be- you, and Jo Jball you do all my maid* 

fieged the fame, his fervants brought Whereupon I incontinently kitted her, 

in onto him oread a ad wine .of di- and all her maids. Then went (he xm 

vers forts. And after we had drank her dinner, being as nobly ferved as I 

the feme, I will (faid hr) (hew you have feen any other of late here in 

the ft rength or my houfc, and how England, having all the dinner time 

hard it would havj been for my Lord pJeaunt communication of the ufage 

of Suffolk to luve won it/* Caven- of our Ladies and Noblemen in Bna> 

difh then goes on to defcribe the land * and commended the behaviour 

cuftkj after which he proceeds, of them right excellently. — To be 

" Monf. Crocque took his leave of (hort, after dinner, paufing a little, I 

me, and commanded his Steward, took my leave, and fo departed em 

and other of his gentlemen, to at- my journey. "-- . MS.. Fol. ai.aa, 

tend upon mc, and to coi.ducl me to (b) VvL MS. Fol. 23,1 1« 
my Lady his wile to <tihner«"~~He 
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Jic treaty of alliance concluded in England, in 1525, mould re- 
main in full fore?. The fecond treaty Related to trade, and 
foecified certain jffivil.eges, which Francis granted to the Eng- 
fffh Merchants. In the third, the two Kings agreed, that they 
would never confent to tie convocation, of a . general Council, 
during th<? Pope^s. captivity ( i) ; and that they would receive 
no "Bull, Brief, or Mandate, from his Holinefs,' until he fhould 
be fet at liberty $ but, in the mean (jime, pun&ually execute 
Gym thing that fhould b$ determined in England by the 
Cardinal-Legate, with the concurrence., of the Clergy ; and, in 
France, by the principal Members, of the Gallican Church. 
Wcjfey appears alfo to have made forne attempts to get his le- 
gantine power extended over France and Germany, as well as 
England / but in thefe he did not fucceed. 

' On the 16th of September the Cardinal fet out from Abbe- 
ville, being' conducted out of town by the French King, the 
King of "Navarre, and all the Nobility of the French-' Court ; 
but about a mile from the town the King halted, and the Car- 
dinal and he took a folemn leave of each other. When Wol fey 
arrived at Calais, he opened a mart there for the Ehglifh Mer- 
chants ; that, is, Henry's trading fubje&s at that place were al- 
lowed the' fame privileges they had enjoyed in the Low Coun- 
tries ; and the iubje&s of France were alfo permitted to trade 
with Calais. 

It appears that before the Cardinal left France, he received 
very great prefents, both from the French Monarch and his mo- 
ther. He arrived in England on the 30th of September, and 
was very graciouily received by the King. And his Majefty ap- 
pointed a public thankfgivine for the fuccefs of the Cardinal's 
Erhba/Ty, at which Henry and nis whole Court aflifted. And in 
the beginning of Michaelmas term, the Cardinal aflembled in 
the Staf-Chambej all the Nobility, with the Judges, and the 
Juftices of the Peace of every mire throughout England, and 
made a long oration to them, concerning the caufes, and the 
cohlequences of his Embafly. 

In 15289 on the death of Fox, Bifhop of Winchefter, the Car- 
dinal ' was tranflated to that See, upon which he refigned the 
Biihopric of Durham. And this year he was appointed by the 
Pope, to determine the affair of the King's divorce, in conjunc- 
tion with Cardinal Carapejus, who wae fent over into England 

Vol.11. 1. F for 

(i ) This year the Duke of Bour- felf matter of Rome 4 and plundered 

boo, who had entered into engage- it. The Pope himfelf, Clement VII. 

meats with the Emperor, marched to was confined as a prifoner in the 

Rome, with a large body of troops, cattle of St. Angclo, in which fitua- 

confifting chiefly of Germans and tion he was when the above treaty 

Spaniards, and befieged the city, was made. He efcaped out of the 

Bourbon was killed in the aflault $ caftle in difguife the following year, 

but the Prince of Orange, who fuc- whilft a negociation was on footer 

•coded to the command, made him« his deliverance, JT^ 
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for this purpofe. Bot the Pope, who was extremely unwilling tm 
give any umbrage to the Emperor, Queen Catherine's nephew, 
was desirous of p rot rafting the bufinefs of the divorce as much 
as poflible; and, therefore, he directed his Legate Campejus to 
take every method of fpinning out the affair, and to forbear 
giving fentence of divorce, until he mould receive new orders 
from his Holinefs. 

The firft ftep which Campejus took after his arrival, was to 
exhort the King to live in good underftanding with Catherine, 
and to defift from the profecution of his divorce ; and finding 
this coanfel ill received, he pretended to perfuadc the Queen to. 
confent to the reparation. But Catherine told the Legate, that 
ihe was the King's lawful wife, and would fo continue, until (he 
fhould be declared otherwife by the Pope's fentence. Campejus 
then declared, that he would proceed no further without new or- 
ders ; and fix months elapfed before thefe could be obtained. 

Cardinal Wolfey alfo made application to the Queen, in order 
to prevail upon her to fubmit to the King's pleasure. But the 
manner in which (he received his advice, and her fentiments 
concerning the Cardinal himfelf, fufficiently appear in the fhort 
fpcech which me made to him on this occafion. €tt Of thefe my 
•' mifcries (faid fhe) I can accufe none but you, my Lord of 
" York ; becaufe I could not away with your monftrous pride, 
f< exceflive riot, whoredom, and intolerable oppreffion, therefore 
*' do I now fuffer : and becaufe my nephew the Emperor did not 
" gratify your infatiablc ambition, to advance you to the Pa- 
" pacy, you threatened to be revenged on him and his friends. 
" And you have performed your promife. You have been the 

plotter of the wars againft him, and raifed this doubt againft 



n 



" me." 



On the 31ft of May, 1529, the two Legates opened their court 
at Black Friars, and cited the King and Queen to appear before 
them, on the 18th day of June. Wolfey, in order to (hew his 
impartiality, yielded the chair of prefidency to Campejus, though 
the latter was the younger Cardinal. When the appointed day 
arrived, the Queen's Agents excepted to the authority of the 
Legates ; but tlicir exceptions were over-ruled, and the King 
and Queen perfonally appeared on the 21ft day of the mouth. 
Henry, when called upon, anfwered to his name ; but the Queen, 
inftead of anfwering to her's, rofe from her feat, and throwing 
herfelf at the King's feet, made a very pathetic fpeech, in which 
, me told him, that me was a ftranger in his dominions, without 
protection, or affiftance, and expofed to all the iniuftice which 
her enemies were pleafed to impofe on her. She had been his 
wife, Hie faid, during the fpace of twenty years, and would now 
appeal to him, whether her affectionate fubmiffion to his will 
had not merited other treatment, than to be thus, after fo long a 
tyue, thrown from him with fo much indignity. She referred it 
Shis own conference, whether ihe had not come a virgin to hi* 
* bed > 
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feed ; and ohferved, that it was not to be expe&edthat her Coun- 
cil could fpeak for her with freedom, as they were to fpeak 
-againd; their Sovereign Lord ; and, therefore, (he declined the 
authority of the Court, tilt (he could have advice from -Spain* 
When (he had ended her fpeech, (he arofe, and making the 
King a low peverence, departed from the Court, and never would 
again appear in it. . 

After the Queen's departure, Henry declared, that (he had 
always been a true and obedient wife, and was poflefTed of many 
excellent qualities ; but he infilled oh his own fern pies, with 
refpeft to the lawfulnefs of their marriage ; and he explained 
the nature of thofe doubts by which he had been fo long and fo 
violently agitated. Wolfey then applied to Henry, defiring that 
he would clear him from the imputation which had been thrown 
on him by his enemies, as if he had been the firil who excited 
him to folicit the divorce ; upon which the King readily ac- 
quitted the Cardinal of having any hand in encouraging his 
icruples ; and he defired a fentence of the Court, agreeable to 
the juftice of his caufe. 

The Legates cited the Queen again to appear before them, 
but (he refufed, and appealed to the Pope, and was thereupon 
pronounced contumacious. The Court then proceeded to the 
examination of the caufe ; and the firft point which came be- 
fore them, was, the proof of Prince Arthur's confummation of 
bis marriage with Catherine ; and the evidence afforded fome 
Xery ftrong preemptions, that Prince Arthur had carnally known ' 
thVQueen. This trial was fpun out till the 23d of July, and 
the bufinefs then feemed to be drawing near to a period., and the 
King was in expectation of a fentence in his favour ; when, to 
bis great furprize, Campejus, upon very frivolous pretences, pro- 
rogued the Court till the ift of Odtober. 

Upon this adjournment, the Duke of Suffolk flood up, and 
vehemently exclaimed, that it had never been well in England, 
fince there had been Cardinals in it. To this Wolfey made a 
reply, in which he charged the Duke with ingratitude, and told 
nun, that of all men in the world, he had the leaft reafon to re- 
vile Cardinals ; " for if I (faid he) poor Cardinal had not been, 
" you (hould have had at prefent no head upon your (houl- 
•• ders (i)." Wolfey then vindicated the proceedings of 
limfelf, and his brother Legate Campejus, ailed ging that their 
commiffiohs did not warrant them in proceeding further in fo 
difficult a cafe, without the confent and approbation of the 
Pope. 

Whether Wolfey was at firft really inclined to promote the di- 
vorce, or not, he appears, at leaft by his public behaviour, to 
have been by no means very deiirous of doing it at this time. 

F 2 For 

( A") It cannot now be determined with any certainty what it to to 
which the Cardinal here alludes. * 



44 9fc Hfo if Cardinal Wol^y . 

■ 

For he wade no objection to Campejtis's prbpbfai ir3f t> rOr o guia | | 
the Court, though he mud have known hoto extrtmew difagrr : ~ 



able it would belo Henry ; find in his reply to Sttfrolk. be af- 
firmed the neceffity there was of applying to the Court <ff 
Home, before they could prdnounce any dififiiave fentence in d& 
affair. It is certain; that if he had ever any dtffife of Winginlg N 
about Catherine's divorce from Henry, he had nO wifh to fete 
Aiine Boleyn raided to the Throne ; and that, he n6w plainly 
{aw, would be the confeqnence of Henry's fticcetfding in me W»- 
fmefs of the divorce. 

Soon after the prorogation of the Legantine Court, the Pope 
iflued forth a brief of avocation of the catife from England to 
the Confiftorial Court of Rome. Henry was fufficiently irri- 
tated at the delays which had been made by the Leg&ntiiR 
Court ; but the avocation of his caufe to Rome (till more in- 
flamed him. In one of the intervals of time, whilft the Lenin- 
tine Court was fitting, he fent forWolfey, who repaired to nan 
nt his palace of Bridewell, and continued with him upwards 6f 
an hour. The Cardinal then went on board his barge at Blade 
Friars, in order to go to his hdufe at Weftminfter, attended by 
the Biftiop of Carlifle. And whilft they were in the barge, the 
Bifliop obferved, that it was a very hot day. " Yes, my Lord, 
4i ((aid the Cardinal) ; if you had been as well chafed as I have 
" been within this hour, you would then fay, that it were in- 
" deid very hot." 

Anne Boleyn had been removed from Court by her father, 
during tr«e procefs of the divorce ; but now the commiffion 6f 
the Legates was vacated, by the removal of the caufe to Rome, 
Ihe returned at the King's defire. And as fhe imputed the nflf- 
carriage of the divorce to the backwardnefs with which WoAKy 
had acted in the affair* her old refentment revived, ind ihe be- 
came greatly difpofed to prejudice the King againft him (/)• 
And as Wolfey's enemies were very numerous, they wererab 
extremely ready to co-operate with her in any measures: that 



(/) It appears by feveral letters * trouble you with my Ample and 

ftill extant from Anne. Bpleyn to ' rude writing, elteeming it fo poo- 

Wolfey, that before the fitting of the / ceed from her, that is mucli Afifi- 

Legahtine Court, (he was upon very * rqus to know that your Grade does 

good terms with the Cardinal $ or, if « well, as I perceive by this bearer 

me /dfd then entertaia any refeht- € that you do. The which I 'pray 

ment againft him, ihe very artfully * God long to continue, as;I am mftft 

diflembled it. One of thefe letters • bound to pray ; for I do know the 

is as follows : < great pains and troubles that you 

• have taken for me, both day and 

Ann e'Boliyn to Cardinal Wot seY. ' night, is never like to be reebft- 

4 m j j- € penfed on rrfy part, but onlyun 

M y Lcrd > « loving you, next unto the King's 

« IN my moft humble wife that « Grace, above all creatures living. 

' my heart can think, I defire you to * And I do not doubt, but the daily 

« pardon me that I am fo bold, to ' proofs of my deeds (hair madlfeftly 

c tfecBro 
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re tajtcm, which aprrJeartd to have any tendency to rum 
!h- : tHe King. 

ttenry being very i inpatient under Ins dxfappoxntment con- 
cerning the divbrck, fet out upofn a Joirrjney into the country, rA 
: drtfer to divert hits diagrm, attended by Arine Boleyn. Being 
krrlVed at Grafton in Tforrhamptoirflnre, the two Cardinals-, 
Cainpejus and Wolfey, repaired to the Court there But Wol- 
Yey met with" a Colder reception than he had ever experienced: be- 
lbre *; though ftrtoe marks of diftfirftron were fhewn to Campe- 
^hj, tls being a'flranger. Wolfey, having waited - on his brother 

•gate'to his apartment, and intending to ego tHre&ly to his own; 

as tofd by one of the officers, " That no 'provifion for his re- 
4 * ception had been made in the Court." This greatly <ur- 
iprizedhrib, as he had never before been treated near the King's 
jperfon with foch negleft. But there was -fuch "a general per- 
laafion among the Courtiers, that the Cardinal had highly in- 
Tarred the King's difpleafure, that many wagers were laid, that 
his Majefry would not even (peak to him. However, though 
no provifion had been made for the Cardinal's reception, Sir 
Henry Norris, Groom of the Stole, made him an offer of his 
town lodgings, which the Cardinal accepted. 

Notwithltanding thefe unfavourable circumftances, the King 
£ave both Wolfey and Campejus a gracious reception, and he 
converted fbme time with Wolfey ( T) ; after which he went tfo 
dine with Anne Boleyn, who faid many things to prejudice the 

King 



•declare and affirm my writing to « thereof to be pafled, efprcially with 

* be true, and I do truft you do think ' them that keep a good diet, as I 

* the lame. My Lord, I do allure ' truft you do. The not hearing of 

* you, I do long to hear from you ' the Legate's arrival in France, 
' news of the Legate ; for I do hope, ' caofeth us (bmewhat to mufe, not- 

* and they come from you, they ihall ' withstanding we truft by your di- 

* be'rerygood, and Iara'fure you de- * ligence and vigitancy, with the aT- 
9 fire it as much as I, and more, and ' fiftance of Almighty Goo, (hortly 
< itwere^oflible, asl kirow it is not: « to be eafed out of that trouble. 

* and thus, remaining in a ftedfaft ' No more to 70a at this time, bfat 
' 1idJ>e, I make an end of my letter, ' that I pray Gov fend you as goad 
•written with the hand of her that ' health and -prbfperity as the writer 

* is moft bound to be, would. 

* Tour bumble Servant) By your loving Sovereign and FrienH^ 

* AnKe Btoleyn.* Hinky R/ " 

Vtd. Harlcian MlfceUany, Vol. Ift, 

fofifcript by King HiNlY, P. 59, 60. 

•The writer of this letter would (') Cavert difh (ays, acwrdmg t. 

* not ceafe, till flie had caufed m *• 3T?^£,%Tlk$™: 
« likewife to fct my hand, deuring **. of J h . ^T^TVil «^iS 

* SdLR Vbuf &£**£ that I cou.d hear the K^T,^ 
« tofce you. fo much more joyous to «•• tb '» .^ ? , »"« ^.{T,,??*! 
•bear that you have efcaped this «* '^'JSL'riL fcil'J ?™ 
'pbguc fo well, trotting ?he fury ^ aCom > »«d .mewed the fame tomy 
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King againft the Cardinal (at). In the afternoon Henry hid 
fomc farther difcourfe with him, for a con iider able time, and 
told hiin, he would talk further with him in the morning* But 
when the Cardinal came in the morning, the Kiag was juft 
ready to mount his horfe, and, without taking further notice of 
him, in a cool manner, ordered him to confuk with the Lords of 
the Council. His Majelty then rode out with Anne Bolero, 
who, with a view of preventing the King from conferring 
again with the Cardinal, found means, according to Cavendiflt, 
to detain him till the afternoon, when Wolfey was obliged, 
agreeable to the King's command, to attend Campejus to Lon- 
don, he having taken leave of the King, in order to depart the 
kingdom ( n ). 

When Wolfey had taken leave of Campejus, he re paired to his 
houfe at We flmi niter; where, on the 16th of O&obtr, the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk came to him, and in the King's 

name 

Lord, And as I perceived, my Led ' hath he wrought within this realm, 

fo anfwered the fame, that the King ' to >our great flander r There is 

had no more to fay.*' But in the ma- ' never a Nobleman, that if he had 

nufcript which we have frequently re- * done but haif fo much as he bat* 

ferred to, this paflage (lands thus s ' done, be were worthy to lofe hit 

" The King was in earned and long ' head. And if my Lord of Nor- 

communication with him, infomuch * folk, my Lord of Suffolk, my Lord 

that I might hear the King fay, Ho v * my father, or any other Nobleman 

can that be ? Is not that tbeir run ' within your realm, had done much 

band* f and pulled a letter or writing * left than he, they mould have loft 

out of his bofom, and (hewed the ' their heads ere this.* ' Then I 

fame to my Lord. And as I per- * perceive, (quoth the Kingjj you are 

ceived, my Lord anfwered the fame, * not the Cardinal's friend.' ' Why, 

that the King had no more to fay/* < Sir, (quoth (he), 1 have no caufe, 

Vid. M S. Fol. 37. * nor any that loveth you 1 no more 

( m ) " 1 heard it reported (fays ' hath your Grace, -if you confider 

Cavendiih) by them that waited on ' well his doings.' By this time the 

the King at dinner, that Mrs. Anne waiters had taken up the table, and fo 

. Boleyn was much offended, fo far as . their communication ended."— Vtd* 

the durft, that the King did fo gently MS. Fol. 37, 38. 

entertain my Lord Cardinal. Saying, . (») Cavendifli fays, that it was 

a\s (ho fat with the King at dinner, in hinted to the King, that Campejus 

communication of my Lord, ' Sir, had taken with him a considerable 

* (quoth (he), is it not a marvellous quantity of treafure belonging to 

* thing, to fee what debt and danger Wolfey, it being fufpe&ed that the 

* he hath brought you in with all laitei had a defign to retire privately 
' your fubjefU ?* ' How fo, fweet- - out of the kingdom, and to repair to 

* heart ? (quoth the King),* * For. Rome. And, therefore, ju(l as Cam- 

* footh, Sir, (quoth (he), there is not pejus was going to embark, the cuf- 

* a man within all your realm, worth tom-houfe officers fcarched all hit 
'5/. but he hath indebted you to baggage, under pretence of looking 

* him;' meaning a loan, which the for contraband goods? but their 
King had of .his fubjec^s. ' Well, fearch was without effect. Some 
4 (quoth the King), as for that, there writers have afligned motives for the 
' was in him no blame ; for J know fearch of Campejus's baggage, dif- 
' that matter better than you, or any ferent from that of Cavend.fti. How* 
' other.' ' Nay, Sir, (quoth (he), ever, Campejus complained loudly of 

* bendes that, what things I pray you the infult, and wrote to the King to 

demajM 
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name demanded of him the Great Seal of England. Bat the 
Cardinal refufed to deliver it up, unlefs they could fhew him a 
written order, figned by the King ; and further added, that he 
held the pofl of Chancellor by patent for life. Upon this th? 
two Noblemen returned to the King, who was at Windfor, and 
acquainted him with the Cardinal's refufal ; and Henry fertt 
diem back again the next day, with an order in writing under his 
own hand. Wolfey feeing tne King's hand to the paper, immedi- 
ately delivered up the Seal; and they alfo acquainted him, that 
it was the King's pleafure, that he fhould immediately depart 
from his palace, called York-Houfe, and retire to Ether, a 
country-feat near Hampton-Court, which he held as Bifliop of 
Winchefter. The Great Seal was foon after delivered to Sir 
Thomas More. 

It now feemed evident, that the King's difappoihtment in the 
affair of the divorce, aided by the infinuations of Anne Boleyn', 
and the other enemies of the Cardinal, had fo'iar weakened the 
King's attachment to him, which was his only fupport, that his 
ruin moft be- the confequence. And before tne Cardinal left his 
palace, he called his fervants and officers together, and took an 
account of ajl the jewels, plate, and other things of value, 
which were feverally committed to their charge, ana gave direc- 
tions that the whole fhould be delivered up to the King. The 
furniture and effe&s in this palace of the Cardinal's, were of an 
inunenfe value. The walls of his gallery were hung with cloth 
of gold, filver, and tiflue. He had a prodigious quantity of vet- 
vet, (atdcf^damafk, taffata, farcenet, and (ilk of all colours, with, 
a thoujand pieces of fine holland. And befides much valuable 
plate in other parts of the palace, there was in a room called the 
Gilt Chamber, gilt plate, and vefTels of gold, to an incredible 
amount. 

When the Cardinal had made every thing ready for his de- 
parture, and was about to fet out, Sir William Gafcoigne, his 
Tieafurer, came to him, and faid, " Sir, I am forry for your 
*' Grace, for I am informed that you mull ftraightway go to the 
" Tower." " Is this (faid the Cardinal) the befl comfort and 
«* counjel which you can give to your maftcr in adverfity ? You 
€€ have always, Sir William, been too credulous ; but I would 
<* have you, and all who have raifed this report, know, that it is 

" untrue* 



demand fatisfa&ion for fuch an af- been revoked ; and much more that, 

front offVred to the Legate of the being Bifhop :( SaMbut y, he mould 

H<j]y See But Henry coldly anfwertd, be fo far ignorant of the laws of 

Chat his cuO'.m-hcufe officers had the (and, as to da e to take upon 

done t eir duty tn executing the or- him t at title without the King's 

ders long fince eftabliihed with re- ptrmiffion. Campejus, int midated 

gard to perfons going out of the by this answer, thought himfelf very 

kingdom. That he was fur prized at happy in he*i.g furtlrci to depart 

bis affirming the character of Legate, without fur ihec moteftauon, 
his power and cornmuTion had 
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" untrue. For I never deferred to, come there, ^j though it hath 
" pleafed the King to take my houfe ready furgiiKea ""for Kit 
" pleafure. And I would have afl. the world know," fliat as I 
" have nothing but what I have received frojq the Sang, (6 it is 
f but reafonahle that I fhould'cheatfully. furrender the tame to 
5* him again." . . 

The Cardinal then, attended by' his train of gentlemen and 
yeomen, which were a considerable number, and taking, with him 
fome furniture and provisions, went on board his barge, and di- 
rected his courfe towa* ds Putney. Upon this occifion, the 
Thames was crowded with fpeflatqrs on both fides, and a vaft 
number of boats appeared on the river, in e^e&ation of feeing 
Jthe Cardinal carried to the Tower ; and in the popes' of * w&ic]i 
the people expreffed great joy. The Cardinal being landed it 
Putney, immediately mounted his. mule, his fervants; and atten- 
dants being on horfeback. But he was fcarcely got to, the foot 




Majefty's name', acquainted ... 
favour as much as ever, and would continue fo, nottyfthfhindinfc 
his prefent behaviour towards him. He alfo presented him with 
a nng in the King's name. Wolfey, who difeqvered' as rnufli 
meannefsof fpirit inadverfity, as fte had pride anfl arrogance in 
Dfoiperity, immediately gotoir his mule, and fell down Ut>6n his 
knees in the mire, in order to return thanks for thefe joyful 
Ridings ( <r). The Cardinal then proceeded to Efher, where Ke 
was in a very uncomfortable fituation, "being in want of common 
CQnveniencies. CayencQlh fays, the Cardinal and his family 
continued here " for the fpace of three or ifour weeks, without 
€t either beds, fheets, table-cloths, or difhes to eat their meat in, 
or wherewith to buy any. Howbeit, there was gopd prpvifidn 
of all kind of victuals, and of drink, as beer and wine, 
whereof tjiere was fufficient and plenty enoagh. And my 
Lord was compelled of neceffity to borrow of* A^f. Arundel, 
ana of theBifhop of Carlifle, plate and ditties, both to drink 
in, and alfo to eat his meat in." 

While 

(o) The account which Cavendifli * footh, Sir, (quoth they)> it is Mr. 
gives of this tranfaction, and which ' Norris, as it fecmeth to us.' And 
is entirely omitted in the printed edi- bye and bye he came to my Lord, 
tions, is as follows : " When he faluting Mm, and faid, * Sir, (quoth 
was with all his train arrived at Put- * he), the King's Majcfty recocp- 
ney, being upon the land, he took ' mendeth him unto you ; and com- 
his mule, and every man took his 5 manded me to fliew you, that you 
hoife, and tiding not paft a pair of ' be as much in his favour as ever 
butt lengths, he efpied a gentleman ' you were, and JbaU be fo. There- 
come riding port down the hill in ' fore, he would that you mould be 
Putney town, and demanding of his ' of good chear, and take no thought, 
gentlemen about him, what he was ' for you (hall not lack. And al- 
that came riding down fo fait, < for- ' though he bath done this unkindly 

« towards 
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While the Cardinal continued at Eftier, Thomas Cromwell, 
afterwards Earl of Eflex, but who was now in Wolfey's fervice* 
took an opportunity of representing to him, that he ought to 
confider, that fcarce any provifion had been made for many of 
his fervants, who had been very true and faithful to him, and 
had not forfaken him, as he expreffed it, " neither in weal, nor 
" in woe." And he advifed him to aflemble his fervants toge- 
ther, and to make fome acknowledgment to them of his fenfe of 
their fervices, which, he faid, would be a great encouragement 
to them. " Alas ! Thomas, (faid the Cardinal), you know I 
" have nothing to give them, and words without deeds be not 
" oft well taken. For if I had as I but late had, I would part 

Vol. H. 2. G " with 

' towards you, it is more for the fa- could not undo the knot under his 

' tisfying of feme, than of any in- chin ; wherefore with violence he 

c dignation* And yet you know rent the laces from hit cap, and 

* well, that he ii able to recompcnfe pulled his (aid cap from his head, and 

* you again, and reftore you to twice kneeled bare headed. And this done, 

* fo much. And thus he bad me he rofe up, and mounted again upon 
'- that I fhould (new yon, and willed his mule, and fo rode further up the 

* 10 bid you take all this matter in highway in the town, talking with 
« patience. And, Sir, for my part, I Mr* Norris. And when he came 

* trait to fee you in better eftate, upon Putney heath, where Mr. Nor- 
r than ever you were.' But when he ria mould depart from him, Mr. Nor- 
kad heard Mr. Norris report the good ris gave him a ring of gold with a 
and- comfortable words of the King, ftone, and faid onto rum, that the 
be quickly alighted from hit mule, King fent him the fame, for a token 
afy alone, as though he had been the of bis good will j ' which ring 
youngeft amongft us, and incontinent ' (quoth he) the King fayeth you 
kneeled down in the dirt, upon both ' know very well $' for it was the 
his knees, holding up his hands for privy token between the . King ar d 
joy of the King's comfortable mef- him, when the King would have any 
fage. Mr. Norris alighted alfo, and efpecial thing fpeeded at his hands, 
efpying him fo foon upon his knees, Then faid he to Mr. Norris, ' If I 



holding up his hands, kneeled by 
him, and took him in bis arms, and 
afked him how he did, calling upon 
him to credit his menage. ' Mr* 
' Norris, (quoth he), when I con ft - 
* der the joyful news that you have 
' breught me, I could do no lefs th* n 
greatly rejoice. Your words 



were Lord of a realm, the one half 
thereof were too fmall a reward to 
give you, for your pains and good 
news. But good Mr. Norris, con- 
fider that I have nothing left me, 
but. my clothes upon my back. 
Wherefore I {hall defire you to take 
this linall reward at my hands :* 



' pierced fo my heart, that the fud- the which was a little chain of gold 

* den joy furraounteth my memory, made-like a bottle chain, with a crofs 

* having no regard or refpe& to the of gold, wherein was a pLce of the 
4 place ; but I thought it my duty, holy crofs, which he continually 
' that in the fame place where I re* ware about his neck, next his body 5 
' ceived this comfort, to laud and and fold furthermore, ' Mr. Norris, 
' praife God upon my knees, and ' I a flu re you, when I was in prof- 

* mod humbly to render to my Sove- « pcrity, although it feerr but fmall 

* reign Lord, my hearty thanks lor * in value, yet I would not gladly 

* the fame.' And as he was talking * have departed with the fame for a 
thus upon his knees to Mr. Norris, * thoufand pounds. Therefore, I 
he would have pulled off a velvet * (hall require you to take it in good 
night cap, which he wore under his ' worth, and to wear it about your 
black bat, aad fcarlct cap, t>«t he ' neck continually for my fake 5 and 

« tt 
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with them in fucha manner, that they mould have no reafbn 
to complain. But nothing hath no favour : and I am both 
" afhamed, and alfo forrv, that I am not able to requite their 
faithful fervice. And although I do rejoice, as I may, to 
confider the fidelity that I fee in the number of my fervants* 
who will not forfalce me in my miferable eftate, but be as di- 
ligent and as ferviceable about me, as they were in my great 
triumph and glory ; yet I do lament again as vehemently the 
want of fubftancc to diflribute amongft them ( p )." In an- 
fwer to which, Cromwell obferved to him, that he had a number 
of Chaplains, who had been promoted by him to benefices, 
feme of them to the amount of one thouiand pounds a year, 
others five hundred marks, and none lefs than three hundred. 
Thefc (faid Cromwell) " have had all the profit and gains at 
" your hands, and your other fervants nothing ; and yet have 
" your poor fen-ants taken much more pains in one day, than 
44 all your idle Chaplains have done in a year. Therefore, if 
4 * ;hey will not freely and frankly confider your liberality, and 
•• diilribute to you of the fame goods gotten in your fervice, 
4< now in your great indigence and neceffity, it is pity that they 
" live, and all the world will have them in indignatioa and 
•' hatred, for their ingratitude to their matter." 

In the afternoon of the fame day in which the Cardinal had 
this conversation with Cromwell, he caufed all his domeftics to 
be aflembled together ; and when he came out to them, and 
beheld (fays Cavcndifh) " this goodly number of his fervantf, 
" he could not fpeak unto them, until the tears ran down hit 
" cheeks ; which few tears perceived by his fervants, caufed 
*' great fountains of water to gum out of their faithful eyes, in 
" iuch fort as it would caufe the moil cruel heart to lament." 

The 



' to remember me to the King, when Norris was returned, he Cud dnt# 

' you /hall fee op;x>rtunity, unto him, 'lam forry (quoth he) that I 

' vvhott Highnefs 1 mall moft in- < have no token to fend to the King; 

* ftantly require you to have me ' but if you will at my requeft pre* 

* moft humbly commended, for « fent the King with this poor fool, I 
c whofe charitable difpofition to- * truft he will accept him j for he it 
' . wards me, I can but pray for the ' f.T a Nobleman's pleafure forfooth 
' preservation of bU Royal eftate. I • worth a thoufand pounds.* So 
' am his obedient fubjeft, his poor Mr. Norris took the fool, with wh«m 

* Cln plain and Bedefman, and fo my Lord was fain to fend fix of hit 
4 v- ill be during my life, accounting talleft yeomen to help him to convey 
' my fclf nothing, nor to have any the fool totheCou»f. For the poor 
' thm 5, but only of him, and by fool took on like a tyrant, for that be 
f him, whom ] have juftly and truly fhould depart from my Lord. Not« 

* ferved, to tfie beft of my grofs withftanding, they conveyed him 

* wit.' And with tint he took Mr. away, and fo brought him to tho 
Morris by the hand, bare-headed, and Court, where the King received him 
fo departed. And when he was gone very gladly." J r id. MS. as before, 
but a final 1 d : ftancc*, he retumed Fol. 40,41. 

ar^in, and cauled Mr. Norris to be (p) Vid, the MS. of CaTMdtfs} 

called unto him again. When Mr, as before, Fol. 41/ 
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The Cardinal then made a very pathetic fpeech to them, in 
which he told them, that he had nothing left to diftributc among 
them, betides the garments he wore ; which, he {'aid, he was 
ready to ftrip himfelf of, and divide among them, if they would 
be of any fervice to them. However, he advifed them, for a 
time, to repair to their wives or relations ; upon which Crom- 
well obferved, that fome of the fervants were ready to obey the 
Cardinal's commands in this refpelt, but wanted money for the 
purpofe. He, therefore, propoled a contribution, which he par- 
ticularly recommended to the Chaplains, and encouraged them 
by his own example ;. and fome money being raifed by that 
means, the Cardinal was thereby enabled to difcharge his fer- 
vants, and allow them feveral months fubfiftence; fome of 
whom accordingly returned to their families or friends, but 
others ftaid with the Cardinal, to fee the iflue of his misfortunes. 

The next day Cromwell fet out for London, to attend his 
mailer's and his own affairs, having firft declared he would 
make all, or mar all, which was nis ufual phrafe. About 
twelve at night, after Cromwell had left Efticr, Sir John Rufiel 
arrived there, being fent privately by the King, to aflure the 
Cardinal that he was ftill in his Majefty's favour, who in token 
thereof fent him another ring, fet with a Turkifli (lone. 

But notwithftanding thefe kind meiTages, it does not appear 
that the King had any real intentions of refloring the Cardinal 
again to favour ; at leaft, if he had, Wolfey's enemies, particu- 
larly Anne Boleyn, and the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, ex- 
erted all their influence over Henry, in order to complete the 
Cardinal's ruin. And accordingly a bill of indictment was pre- 
ferred againft him, by Hales, the Attorney-General, upon the 
ftatute or Premunire. It was alledged againft him, that he had 
obtained certain Bulls from Pope Clement VII. by virtue of 
which, he had exercifed jurifdiction and authority-legatinc, to 
the deprivation of the King's power eflablifhed in his courts of 
juftice ; to the prejudice of both fecular and ecclefiaflical per- 
fons ; and to the contempt of the King and his Crown, and con- 
trary to the ftatute pafTed in the j6th of King Richard the Se- 
cond. This mode of profecution againft the Cardinal was 
thought fevere, as that was now imputed to him as a crime, 
which he had long and openly pralhfed, with the confent and 
approbation of the King, and the acquiefcence of the Parlia- 
ment ; and it is faid that he had obtained the King's licenfe in 
themoft formal manner, for the exercife of his legatine powers. 
However, the Cardinal chofe to fubmit ; and therefore, by his 
Attorney, conftfled the fa&s which were laid in die indictment, 
bat pleaded ignorance of the ftatute. Upon which the Court 
gave fentence, "That he was out of the King's protection, and 
" his lands, goods, and chattels, forfeited ; and that his perfon 
" might befeized upon." 

G 2 The 
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The Cardinal being thus legally deprived of his eftate and ef- 
fects, and even liable to imprisonment, was in a calamitous 
Situation. However, the King granted him his Royal licenfe 
and protection, and he had alio tome of his furniture and plate 
reftored to him. But Henry fent Shelley, one of the Judges, 
with a meflage to the Cardinal, requiring that he mould furren- 
der York-Houfe into his Majefty's hands, and acknowledge the 
right thereof to belong to the King and his fucceflbrs.^ Wol- 
fey had fitted up and repaired this palace with a magnificence 
which few Royal buildings in Europe could eaual ; and, as it 
belonged to the Archbiftiopric of York, it could not legally be 
forfeited in the fame manner as the reft of his eftate. The Car- 
dinal, therefore, made great oppofition to this order of the 
King's, which he conlidered as facrilegious ; however, he ^ at 
.length complied, though with much reluctance; and at parting 
with the Judge, he requefted him to tell the King, that he de- 
fired his Majefty, " to remember, that there was both Heaven 
" and Hell." The Cardinal alfo figned a refignation of the 
gifts of all benefices and offices within his diocefe of Winchef- 
ter. 

Caver dim informs us, that the King alfo fent a meflage to the 
Cardinal by the Duke of Norfolk ; but what was the purport of 
it, be has not informed us. * My Lord (fays he) being adver- 

* tifed that my Lord of Norfolk was coming, even at hand, he 

* caufed all his gentlemen to wait upon him down through the 
' hall, into the Dafe court, to receive the Duke at the gates, 
4 and commanded all his yeomen to ftand in order in the hall. 

* And he himfelf, with his gentlemen, went to the gates, where 

* he received my Lord of Norfolk, bare-headed, who embraced 

* each other, and fo led him by the arm through his hall into 
< his chamber. And when the Duke had patted through unto 

* the upper end of the hall, regarding the number of tall yeor 

* men that flood on the fide thereof, he turned again to the yeo- 
« men, andfaid, M Sirs, your diligent and faithful fervice unto 

your mafter in this his calamity, hath purchafed you of all 
men, noble and ignoble, much praife, Infomuch, that the 
King commanded me to fay unto you, in his name, that for 
your true and loving fervice that you have done to.your 
mafter, his Highnefs will fee you all at any time furnifhed 
" with fervice according to your merits." With that my Lord 

* put off his cap, and faid to my Lord of Norfolk, " Sir, 
" (quoth he), thefe men be all approved men; wherefore it 

were pity they fhould want any iervice. And for that I am 
not able to do for them as my heart wijheth, for the which I 
am right forry : I will therefore require you, my good Lord, 
to be a good Lord unto them, and extend your charity unto 
them, when and where you fhall fee occafion at any time here- 
after, and that you will recommend their diligence and faith- 
'« fal fervice unto the King." The Duke of Norfolk j>ro- 

( . mifed 
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« jaifed the Cardinal that he would comply with his requeft ; 
* after which they went to dinner together, when the Cardinal 
*■ faid to the Duke, " My Lord, of all other Noblemen I have 
" mod caufe to thank yon, for your noble and gentle heart, the 
" which you have {hewed jnc^ltehind my back, as my fervant Mr. 
" Cromwell hath reported unto me. But even as you be a No- 
*' bleman in deed, fo have you (hewed yourfelf no lefs to all 
*' men in calamity, and in efpecial to me, whom you have 
<' brought down from my high eftate ; but now again, being in 
" this my miferable eftate, you have extended your favour mod 
" honourably, with great charity. You do right well deferve 
V to bear in your arms the noble and gentle lion, having the 
" very property of the lion ; whofe natural property is, when 
" he hath vanquifhed a cruel bead, and feeth him yielded, lying 
** profirate before him, under his feet, then he will be merciful 
" unto him, and do him no more hurt, nor fuffer any ravenous 
" beaft to devour him ; whofe natural inclination you have, 
" wherefore I may fay thefe verfes in your commendation : 



'* Parctre proftratis, fcit nobilis ira Ltonis. 

41 Tu queque foe Jmik, quisquii regnabis in or Be ( q ).* 



On the 3d of November the Parliament aflembled, and fooa 
after the Houfe of Lords voted a long charge againft the Cardi- 
nal, confifting of forty-four articles. In thefe articles it was 
alledged againft him, that he had abufed his lcgatine power ; 
that he had expedited orders of the greateft importance, and 
executed treaties, without the King's knowledge and concur- 
rence ; that he had fought to equal himfelf to his Majefty, by 
writing in orders and inftrultions, Ego et rex meus ; that he 
had endangered the King's health by breathing upon him, and 
whifpering in his ear, when he knew himfelf to be deeply in- 
felted with the venereal diftemper ; that he had caufed all foreign 
letters and difpatches to be firft conveyed to his hands, and all 
AmbafTadors to be firft introduced to him alone, fo that neither 
the King, nor Council, were made acquainted with any matters, 
but fuch as he thought proper ; that he had endeavoured to fow 
diflenfion among the Nobility ; that it was his cuftom to behave 
himfelf in a moil arrogant and arbitrary manner at the Council 
table, fuffering fcarcc any of the Counfellors to fpeak but him- 
felf, and endeavouring to brow- beat and intimidate alt thofe who 
gave any opinion contrary to his own ; and that when matters 
had been nearly brought to an iflue by procefs at common law, 
he had not only given and fent injunctions to the parties, but 
alfo fent to the Judges, and threatened and commanded them to 
defer the judgment, to the evident fubverfion of the laws. 
Thefe articles having pafTed the Lords, were lent down to the 

Houfe 

( f ) Vid, MS. Fol. 45, 46. This is entirely omitted in the printed copies 
ef Cayendtfh, 
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Houfe of Commons ; but Cromwell, having found means to gcfc 
himfelf defied a Member of that Houfe, defended his matter 
with fo much eloquence and addrefs, and laboured fo earneftly to 
make it appear that the articles did not amount to treafon, that 
they were thrown out by the Commons. 

But notwithitanding this, the difgrace which the Cardinal was 
fallen into, and the many mortifications which he had receiv ed , 
made fo much impremon upon his fpirits, as to throw him at 
length into a dangerous illnefs. The King being informed of 
this, feemed to relent, and to be much concerned for the Cardi- 
nal's indifpofition ; for he fent his own phyfician, Dr. Butts, to 
enquire into his fituation. The Doctor found the Cardinal ex- 
tremely ill ; and upon his return to Court informed the King, 
that if he did not receive fome comfort from his Majefty, he 
would be a dead man in four days. " Marry, (faid the King), 
«• God forbid that he fhould die. I pray you, Mr. Butts, go 
" again unto him, and do your care upon nim ; fori would not 
" lofc him for twenty thoufand pounds.'* " Then muft your 
' ' Grace (faid the Doctor) fend him fome comfortable menage, as 
" fpeedily as you can." " That I will," faid the King ; and 
upon that he took a ring from his finger, upon which his own 
picture was engraved, and commanded .the Doctor to deliver it to 
him ; and " tell him (faid Henry) that I am not offended with 
" him in my heart, nothing at all, and that fhall he know 
" fhortly. Therefore, bid him pluck up his heart, and be of 
« good comfort. And I charge you come not from him, till you 
" have brought him out of the danger of death." The King 
alfo prevailed upon Anne Boleyn to fend the Cardinal a token of 
her favour ; and Dr. Butts returning to him, was followed by 
three other phyficians ; who were alfo fent by Henry to the Car- 
dinal ; who was in confequence foon after greatly recovered from 
his diforder ( r). 

The King fhortly after, on the 12th of February, 1530, 
granted the Cardinal a full and general pardon. It has been ob- 
served by Sir Edward Coke, that this pardon of Wolfey's, and 
that of William of Wykeham, were the two moft learned and 
beneficial pardons which he had ever read. The King alfo gave 
him fome further marks of his favour, and promifed to reftore to 
him the whole revenues tf the Archbifhopric of York ; and at 
the fame tjfrne fent him'a confiderable quantity of plate and rick 
furniture, for hisittfiife and chapel. Henry afterwards alfo fur- 
nifhed him with fome money ; and, on the Cardinal's requeft, 
permitted him to remove from Efher to the palace at Richmond. 

The enemies of Wolfey were alarmed at thefe indications of 
the King's returning favour. They were extremely defirous, 
therefore, of .getting him removed further from Court ; as be- 
ing apprehenfive, that if by any means he mould once more gain, 

accent 

( r ) fid* MS, of Cavcndifh, as before, Fol, 47, 4*, 
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aecefs to the King, he might poflibly recover his former afcen- 
dancy over him : and, in that cafe, they had juft reafon to fear, 
that his vengeance would fall with redoubled force upon all 
thofe who had any way contributed to his difgrace. And; 
therefore, the Lords of the Council made application to Henry, 
that the Cardinal might be fent down to York, where his chief 
ecclefia&cal preferment lay, and where his prefence might be of 
fervice in compofing fome difturbances in the country, which 
threatened the public peace. The King appeared not averfe to 
this propofal ; and Cromwell was ordered by the Duke of Nor- 
folk to acquaint the Cardinal, that it was expected he would re- 
move to a greater diftance from Court. The Cardinal agreed to 
this, and offered to go to Winchefler ; but he was given to un- 
derstand, that he mul go down to York. He at laft confented 
to this ; but acquainted the Lords of the Council, that he 
wanted money for the purpofe, and could not go till he was en- 
abled to fatisfy his creditors. The King being acquainted with 
this, ordered him to receive the fum of ten thoufand pounds ; 
but it appears that he did not actually receive much more than 
fix thouiand three hundred. Henry, at the fame time, by a 
public inftrument, granted to the Cardinal all the revenues of 
the Archbilhopric of York. 

Before Wolfey fet out upon his journey towards the north, he 
removed from the palace at Richmond to a mo nailery of Car- 
thufian Monks at Sheen. And he took up his lodging in an 
apartment built by Dean Coiet, and in which that great man 
died. . For the Cardinal's misfortunes had made fo deep an im- 
preffion upon him, that he feemed now difpofed to prepare him- 
self for another world. During his re fide nee at Sheen, he vi T 
fited the church every morning, and in the afternoon conferred 
with fome of the mod pious Monks. He alfo put on a hair 
Ibirt, and in other re fp efts conformed himfelf to the rules of a 
jnonaftic life. 

The Cardinal at length fet out, though with great reluctance, 
on his journey tohisdiocefe of York. He had with him in his 
train one hundred and fixty perfons, and twelve carts laden with 
baggage and furniture. He made fome day at Peterborough, in 
order to folcmnize the feaft of Eafter ; and on Palm Sunday he 
went in folemn proceflion with the Monks there. On the Thurf- ? J •• 
day following he wafhed and killed the fe$t of fifty-nine poor 
people, to each of whom he gave twelve-pence, with three ells 
of canvafs to make them fhirts, a pair of ihoes, and a caflc .of 
red herrings. And on Eaiter-day he went in proceflion in his 
Cardinal's habit, and fung high mafs himfelf with great folem- 
nity. After which, he pronounced a blefling, with plenary re- 
miflion of fins to all the audience. He then proceeded by fliort 
ftages till he arrived at Southwell, where was one of the palaces 
belonging to his See. He found it in a bad condition, but he 
toon put it into repair. And during his rcfidence here, which 

was 
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was the beft part of the Cummer, he made it evidently appear* 
that he was well acquainted with the duties of a Chriman Pre* 
late, however little he had hitherto pra&ifed them. The reve- 
nues of his Archbiihopric now began to come in, and he was 
thereby enabled to keep a good houfe ; and there was daily dis- 
tributed at his gates great quantities of provifions to the poor* 
He was extremely hofpitable ; took great pains to accommodate 
differences among the Gentry, and others, in his neighbourhood; 
and behaved to perfons of all ranks with much kinanefc and af- 
fability. By thefe means he rendered himfelf very popular in 
that part of the country ; and was much vifited by the gentle- 
men and perfons of rank in the neighbourhood. 

About the latter end of the fummer, he removed from South- 
well to Scrooby, where was another of his epifcopal feats. He 
continued here fome time ; after which he removed to Cawood 
caftle, an antient palace belonging to his See, within a few miles 
of York. He found this place alfo in bad condition ; but he 
employed three hundred artificers and labourers in the reparation 
of it. To this place the Clergy of the diocefe of York re- 
paired to him ; to whom he declared, that " it was the moft 
" fpecial caufe of his coming, to be amongft them as a father, 
" and a natural brother." And he here continued to render 
himfelf very popular. On holydays he would ride five or fix 
miles from his houfe, fometimes to one parifh church, and fome* 
times to another ; and caufing one of the Clergy to preach to 
the people, he fat among them, and faid mafs himfelf before all 
the parifh. And on thefe occaiions he brought his dinner with 
him, to which he would invite fome of the pariihionera, and 
alfo caufe mopey and provifions to be difbibuted to the poor. He 
ufed alfo to enquire, if there were any differences among any of* 
the parifhioners, and he would endeavour to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the contending parties. 

The Cardinal had now come to a refolution to be inftalled at 
Archbifhop in the cathedral at York ( s ) ; but while the necef- 
fary preparations were making for that purpofe, the Earl of 
Northumberland, and Sir Walter Walfh, unexpectedly arrived 

at 

( * ) About this time an incident retired to his chamber, and, /baking 

happened, which mews the Cardinal his head, faid, * I do not like this 

to have been fomewhat fuperftitious. ' omen.' Woifey himfelf afterwards* 

Being at dinner, furrounded with his it is faid, explained this omen in the 

Chaplains, and the reft of his atten- following manner : That the croft 

dants, Dr. Auguftine, a phyfician, reprefented his perfon j Dr. Augaf- 

who was cloathed in a heavy velvet tine, who threw it down, he fufpecled 

gown, in anting up, pufhed againft to be one of his enemies, and an ln- 

the Cardinal's ftlver crofs, placed at former; and its falling on Dr. Bon- 

the corner of the table, which fell Co ner's head, who was then matter of 

heavy upon- Dr. Bonner's head, one the Cardinal's faculties and fpi ritual 

of the Chaplains, that the blood jurifdi&ion, imported that his power 

came trickling down his moulder, was at an end, and that death would 

fTpon this the Cardinal immedt.tely quickly cofue. 
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at the Cardinal's palace at Cawood. On their arrival, the Earl 
and Sir Walter went into the hall, and demanded the keys of 
the palace from the porter, who refufed to deliver them without 
his mailer's order ; upon which they contented themfclves with 
takin£A«u>ath from the porter, that no perfon mould go out or 
come in at the gates, until he received further orders. The 
■Cardinal, in the mean time, was entirely ignorant of what 
pa!Ted below, care being taken that no one mould go up v> in- 
form him. But at lafl one of the fervants found means v. :.r- 
quaint his mafter, that the Earl of Northumberland was ; -. uu 
Hall. The Cardinal, who had jufl dined, and who fappi '"^ 
that Nobleman, who received part of his education in his i...- 
mily, was come to make him a friendly vifit, immediately aroie 
from table, and meeting him at the top of the flairs, they mu- 
tually embraced. The Cardinal having then told the Earl that 
he was heartily welcome, faid to him, " If you had loved me, 
" my Lord, you would have acquainted me before of your 
" coining, which would have enabled me to have entertained 
•• you in a more fuitable and honourable manner ; notwith- 
M Handing, you fhall have fuch cheer as I can make you for the 
•' prefent, with a right good-will, trufting you will, accept 
€t thereof in good part, hoping hereafter to fee you oftener, 
*' when I fhall be better able to entertain you." He then took 
the Earl by the hand, and led him into his chamber, the Earl's 
fervants following him ; and as they were both flanding toge- 
ther at the window, the Earl faid to the Cardinal, " My Lord, I 
•* arrcft you for high treafon." The Cardinal was fo much 
furprized at thefe words, that he flood for fome time filent ; 
but at length recovering himfelf, he defired to fee the Earl's 
commiffion, which that Nobleman declining to fhew him, Jie re- 
fufed tofubmit to the arrefl. But whilfl they were debating to- 
f ether, Sir Walter Walfh came up flairs ; and the Cardinal 
nowing him to be one of the gentlemen of the King's bed- 
chamber, furrendered himfelf to him, as being fufficiently com- ' 
JBiffioned by his poll. 

The Cardinal, being now under arrefl, fet out on Sunday, the 
I ft of November, on his journey towards London. And the 
King, who had been prevailed upon by Wolfey's enemies to per- 
mit this further profecution of him, had given orders that he 
fhould be refpe&fully treated, andallowed as much time as he 
Jhould demand for his journey. When the Cardinal left Ca- 
wood, his departure was greatly lamented by the country peo- 
ole. He lodged the firfl night at Pomfret Abbey, the next at 
Doncaflef, and the night following at Sheffield Park, where he 
was very kindly entertained by the Earl of Shrewfbury, with 
whom he continued eighteen days. He was alfo treated with 
mat refpedt by the neighbouring gentlemen, who flocked in to 
vifit him. 
Vol. H. 2. H When 
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When Cromwell was informed that his matter the Cardinal 
was taken into cuftody, he exprefled great uneafinefs, and made 
application to the King in his favour ; who afTured him, that - 
thoagh he had canfed him to be arretted at the importunity of 
fome of his Council, he mould be fairly heard before any fen- 
fence fhould be patted on him ; and, in the mean time, mould 
be treated with the utmoft relpecl. And a few days after, the 
King commanded Sir William Kmgfton to repair to the Earl of 
Shrewfuary's, in order to receive the Cardinal into his coilody, 
and to attend him to town. When Sir William* who was at- 
tended with a party of the guards, arrived at die Earl's, he 
found the Cardinal very ill ; and he exprefled much uneaftnefc 
at Kingfton's -arrival, on account of his being Lieutenant of the 
Tower. However, though he was now ill and weak, he pro- 
ceeded on his journey the next morning, and reached Hard- 
wicke-Hall, another feat belonging to the Earl of' Shrewfbury. 
The next day he arrived at Nottingham, his dittemper ftill in- 
creafing ; and the day following he came to Leicefter Abbey, 
being then fo weak that he could fcarcely (it upon his mule. 
When the Abbot and Monks advanced to meet him with muck 
ceremony andrefpedt, he with much difficulty alighted from his 
mule, and faid, * ' Father Abbot, I am come to lay my bones 
44 among you»" It was on Saturday that he arrived at this 
place, when he went to bed immediately, and there continued 
till he expired, which he did about eight o'clock on the Tues- 
day morning ( / ). 

A little before his death, he addrefled himfelf in the following 
words to Sir William Kingfton : " I pray you have me heartily 
" recommended unto his Royal Majetty, and befeech him oa 
•' my behalf to call to his princely remembrance all matters 
• c that have patted between us from the beginning, efpeciaUy 
M with regard to his bufinefs with the Queen ; and then will 
" he know in his confeience whether I have offended him. 

" He is a Prince of a royal courage, and hath a princely 
«• heart, and rather than he will mifs or want any part of his 
«« will and pleafure, he will endanger the lofs of the one half of 
*« his realm. For 1 allure you I have often kneeled before him, 
•' the fpace fometimes of three hours, to perfuade him from his 
" will and appetite, but I could never difiuade him therefrom. 
i€ Therefore, Mr. Kingfton, I warn you, if it chance you herc- 
*« after to be one of his Privy Council, (as for your wiidom yoa 

«« be 

(t) Cavendfth mentions an in- cntlar made ? Forfooth, Sir, (quoth 

Jfcmce of the Cardinal's fuperftition, I), of a chicken. Why, (quoth he), 

which happened early on the Came it is fading day, being St. Andrew"* 

morning in which he died, but even. What though it be, (quoth 

which is omitted in the printed co- Dr. Palmer), you be excufed by ree- 

pies. " After he had eaten (fays fon of your fickneft. yea, (quoth 

he) of a cullar (or caliis) tspdeof a he), what though, I will eat no 

chicken, a fpoonful or two, at the more,"— MS* as before, Foh 70. 
lead, quoth he, Whereof was this 
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be very meet), be well afTurcd and advifed what you put in 
<( his head ; for you fliaU never put it out again. 

" If I had ferved GOD a* diligently as Ihavc done the Kinjr, 
€( he would not have giyen me over in my grey hairs. But thif 
• f is the iull reward I mud receive, for my diligent pains anf) 
" ftudv that I have taken to do him fervice, not regard in g my 
*\ fervice to GOD, but only tofatisfy his pleafure." The*Can> 
dinal afterwards earaeAly recommended to the King, the fup- 
preffion of Lutheranifm, and all other herefies, and in a few 
minutes after died, wanting only four months of fucty years of 

a Such was the end, on the 29th of November, 1530, of Car- 
dinal Wolfey. He was privately buried in the chapel of- Lei- 
cefter Abbey. The Cardinal was, as to his pcrfon, tall and 
comely, and very graceful in his air and manner. But it is 
faid that he had a blemiih in one of his eyes, which was occa- 
Honed by the venereal difeafe ; and that it was with a view of 
hiding that defeft, that he was coniiantly pictured in profile. 
He was a man of great abilities, great induftrv, and unbounded 
ambition. He raifcd himfelf from the lowed rank, by his ad- 
drefs, and his intrigues, to the greatcft degree of power, wealth* 
and dignity, which had ever been enjoyed by any fubjeft. He 

Stverned England for the fpace of twenty years, and influenced 
e moll important affairs of Europe ; and he was courted, flat- 
tered, and care&d, by the greatcft Potentates in Chriftendom. 

In his minifterial character he displayed eminent ability ; and 
it is certain, that in the courfe of his Miniftry, he rendered Eng- 
land formidable to all the Powers of Europe. But it is at the 
fame time fufficiently evident, that in his foreign negotiations, 
he was often influenced by his own private views, defigns, and 
intereih ( <w ). It has been urged as a ilrong prefumptdon in 
Wolfey's favour, as a Miniftcr, that the latter part of Henry's 
reign was more unfortunate and criminal, than that which was 
directed by Wolfey's councils. But there feems reafon to believe 
that fome of the evils which arofe in the fubfequent part of 
Henry's reign," were in part occasioned by the Cardinal ; tho* 
whilil he held the reins of Government, his addrefs and abilities 
enabled him to prevent things from running into con fu (ion. 
" It may be doubted, (fays Lord Herbert), whether the impref- 

II 2 " lions 



(u) It was fufpe&ed that the intereft, which, he boafted, he had 

Cardinal had tiken poifon j but fo lei y at heart; wj mul* remember, 

there were no fymptoms or appear* that he had if. view the Papal 

•aces of it upon hi* body, which Throne; a dignity, which, had lie 

was expofed to public view. obtained it, would have enabled him 

( %u ) Mr. Hume fays, (Hill. Eng. to make Henry a fuitabic return lor 

Vol. IV, P. 115.} (( ]t in foreign all hitjfcvours." — But furely thUcm 

politics, he fomrrimes employed his never d« admitted to he a very folid 

influence over the King forhispri- excufe, or j unification, of WoJfcy** 

vafe purpofii, rather than his matter's conduct. 
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" lions he gave, did not occafion divers irregularities whick 
'* were obfetved to follow." And it appears very probable, that 
the abfolute and entire fubmiflion which Wolfey always pro- 
fefled to the King's will and pleafure, at all times, ana in all 
cafes, contributed greatly to increafe the natural arbitrarinefs 
of Henry's temper, to which the greateit diforders of his reign 
jnayjuflly beafcribed. " He had ever taken care (fays one of 
«' our hiilorians) to conceal from Henry, that there was aught 
" above Royal will and pleafure, or that law had the force to 
*' curb prerogative." 

Wolfey was, in his profperous circumftances, proud, arrogant, 
and haughty, above all the men of his time ( x ) ; though he 
was, as is not unufual with men of that cair, mean and abje£t in 
adveriity (y ). He was alfo vindictive, rapacious, and arbi- 
trary ; and paid no regard to the laws, or the confutation of 
his country, when they came in competition with his own 
power, intereft, or ambition. He was immoral in his private 
life, though he was very exaft and regular in his attendance 
upon the exterior forms of devotion, according to the cuftoms 
of that age, and the rites of the Romifh religion. He had an 
eloquent and perfuafive tongue ; and pofTefTed a confiderable 
{hare of tafte and learning. He alfo greatly promoted and en- 
couraged literature, and patronifed many learned men ; and he 
was, in general, a kind and generous mailer to his domeftics. 

As the Cardinal was charged with incontinence, he is alfo faid 
to have had natural children. It is alledged againft him in his 
articles of imprachment, that he had two children by one wo- 
man. And Thomas Winter, who was generally reputed to be 
the Cardinal's fon, received a learned and liberal education at 
his expence. He fent him to ftudy at Paris, and alfo heaped a 
great number of preferments upon him. 

We have already taken notice of Wolfey's founding Cardinal 
College at Oxford ; but upon his diferace, the King feized all 
the lands and revenues of it, to the Cardinal's very great re - 
gret, and at his death it was left unfinimed. But Henry after- 
wards 

(x) Cavendifh, notwith (landing wrote to Stephen Gardiner, who was 

his natural partiality to his matter, then Secretary of State, defiling him, 

cannot help making the following " as he tendered his poor life, and at 

remark, at the end of hi* life : the reverence of GOD, and that holy 

« Here is the end and fall of pride time (of Chrirtmas), that he would 

and arrogancy of men, exalted by fend him his letter, appealing alfo to 

fortune to dignity. For I allure you, his pity, knowing in what agony h« 

that in his time he was the haugHieft was; and that he would not only 

man in all his proceedings alive j deferve towards GOD, but bind him 

having more refpecl to the honour of thereby to be his continual Beadf- 

his perfon, than he had to his fpiri- man ; and (b ended from Efher, 

tual profefiion, wherein ihould be written with his rude hand, and for- 

Jhewed all meeknefs, humility, and rowful heart ; fubferibing himfelf 

charity."— MS. as before, FoL*i. the mop mijtrabU Thomas Cardinal of 

(y) Ax. the time of his efflgrace, York." 
and during his refidence at Eflier, he 
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wards founded it again, under the name of Chrift Church CoU 
lege. The Cardinal alfo founded a College, or Grammar- 
School, at his native town of Ipfwich. But that came to no- 
thing after his death. ' 

There is a letter of the Cardinal's ftill extant, written in 
Latin, and addreffed to the mailers of Ipfwich fchool, containing 
the method Of teaching and education that was to be obferved 
in that fchool ; and which, as hath been very juftly obferved by 
Mr. Guthrie, does great honour to his ftile, his taile, and hu 
judgment. The Cardinal dire&s the boys in his fchool to be 
divided into eight cla/Tes. He orders thofe of the firft clafs to 
be inftrucled in the eight parts of fpeech, and to be taught to 
pronounce the Latin in a full, open, elegant manner. The fe- 
cond clafs were to pra&ife the {peaking of Latin ; and every 
boy was to have a note-book, and, being well grounded in hit 
rudiments, to be exercifed in tranflating iome quick, witty, per- 
tinent faying from Englilh into Latin. To the third clals he 
recommended the reading of ALfop, for the improvement of their 
ordinary ftile, becaufe of that author's neat and pleafant lan- 

£uage. Along with this ftudy he recommends the learning of 
illy upon Nouns. The fourth clafs were to read Virgil, that 
Prince of Poets, as the Cardinal calls him ; and he directed the 
mailers to make the boys read the majefty of his verfe aloud, in 
a full, fonbrbus tone. Pie cautioned the mailers againll treating 
the youths under their care with feverity or tyranny ; for by fuch 
ufage, he faid, a forward genius was commonly cither quite 




ing, in his opinion, the belt book tor attaining 
pioufnefs of ftile. The fixth clafs he appointed to read books of 
fciftorv, fuch as Salluft, or Caifar's Commentaries ; and by the 
bye, ne recommends it to the mailers to teach the ftudentsin this 
clafs the knowledge of defective, anomalous, and heteroclite 
verbs out of Lilly. The feventh clafs he enjoined to read the 
epifUes of Horace, with Ovid's Mctamorphofis and Fafti. They 
.were Hkewife to be taught competition of verfes and cp lilies ; to 
reduce verfe to profe, and prole to verfe ; and to have always in 
the morning fome fpecimen of their compoiition ready. And 
the Cardinal concludes his directions to this clafs in the following 
manner : " In the mean time, the mind is to be relaxed, and la* 
" bour to be mixed with diversions ; but fuch diverfions at 
" may become a gentleman, and a man of letters. Pleafure it 
" to mingle even with ftudy itfelf, that the boy may think 
" learning rather an amufement, than a toil. Particular care 
" is to be taken not to hurt the genius of a- boy, by over- 
" ftretching it, nor to fatigue him by too long leflbns. Both 
4t extremes are hurtful." 

With refpett to the eighth and lafl clafs, the Cardinal fays, 
*« When the youths have, by fuch exercifes, attained to fome. 

" knowledge 
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€ * knowledge of the language, let them then proceed to arrive 
" lo the higher rules of grammar, fuch as the i'gures as they 
*' are laid down by Donatus, Valla upon elegance, and fevcral 
« c anticnt writers, who treat upon the Latin tongue. Fn rcad- 
«' ing thofe works, wc particularly recommend it to you, to cn- 
«' deavour to make yourfelves mailers of every parage re- 
*' quiring immediate explanation. As for inilancc, fuppofe 
«' you arc to give the plan of one of Terence's comedies, you 
«* are to preface it with a fhort account of the author's life, his 
«' genius, and his manner of writing. You arc next to ex- 
«* plain both the pleafure and the profit that attends the reading 
•* of comedies. You are next, in a clear, but fuccinft manner, 
*'* to explain the fignification and etymology of the word, to 
-i give a fummary of the fable, and to give an cxaft defcrip- 
«• tion of the nature of the verfe. You arc then to conftrue it 
** in its natural order. Laflly, you arc carefully to mark out to 
«« your pupils every (Inking elegance of ilyle, every antiquated 
«' expreflion, every thing that is new, every Graecifed turn, 
•« every thing that is obfeurc, every etymology, derivation, or 
" compofition, that may arife ; whatever is harm or confufed 
" in the arrangement of the fentencc. You are to mark every 
4€ orthography, every figure, every graceful ornament of ftyle, 
«• every rhetorical fiourifh, whatever is proverbial, all paflages 
•• that ought to be imitated, and all that ought not. 

" Befides, you are to take care in fchool that your pupils 
" fpeak as corrcttly as poflible ; you are to applaud the excel - 
" lent, and you are to mend the incorrect. Sometimes yon 
€t ought, in the Englifh language, to throw out a fhort grounj- 
41 work for an eftay ; but let it be fomewhat that is elegant. 
-< Lailly, if you pleafe, you are to lay before them certain fhort 
«« rules, by which they may more conveniently handle the* fub- 
• € jeft afiigned them. 

" When in your fchool the ftudents are tin&ured with fuch 
If ground-works of learning, they will foon give eminent proofs 
** of what great importance it is' to have their tender years' 
41 formed by the bed mailers. In the mean while do youperft- 
" vcre, in adorning the country, to which you owe fo much* 
• c with the moil liberal iludics.'* 
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The Life of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 

THIS great and jullly celebrated man was born m 
Mi Ik- Street, London, in the year 1480. He was the 
only Ton of Sir John More, Knight, one of the 
Judges of the Court of King's Bench ( x ). He was 
inftrn&ed in grammar learning at a free-fchool, of great repute 
at that time, in Thread-ncedle-ftreet, called St. Anthony's. 
Having made at this fchool a very confiderable proficiency in the 
Latin tongue, his father procured him to be placed in the noufe of 
Cardinal Morton, Archbifhop of Canterbury, and Lord Chancel- 
lor ; a method of education which was much praclifed in that age. 
The Cardinal was much pleafed with the promifing genius of 
yocngMore ; and was particularly delighted with the quicknef* 
and vivacity of his wit. V/hilft he was at the Cardinal's houfe, 
fome players were employed in a&ing there during the ChrifU 
mas holidays ; at which time young More would frequently ftep 
in among the players, and without, any previous ftudy, make a 
part of his own, in which he diMayed fo much ingenuity and 
wit, that he at once charmed and furprized his auditors. And 
Cardinal Morton had fo flrong a perfuafion of the force of his 
genius, that he would often fay to fuch of the Nobility as dined 
with him, " This child here waiting at the table, whofoever 
" fhali live to fee it, will prove a marvellous man {a)." 

In 

( jb ) Sir John More had much of made a fhift to live to almoft ninety 

the fame pleafant turn, and gaiety of years; and then did not die of old 

wir, for which his fon was afterwards age, being lofty and ftrong, as it it 

fo diftinguifhed ; and as a fpecimen faid, but of a furfeit occafioned by 

of it, Camden tells us, (Remains, eating grapes. Sir Thomas was by 

P. 294.} that he wouhl compare the his fir ft wife, whofe maiden namtj 

danger which there was in the choice was Handcorobe. Sir John Mori 

of a wife, to that of putting a man's was a man of coniiderable abilities, 

hand into a bag full of fnakes, with and great integrity, 

pnly cne eel in it j where he may ( a ) Sir Thomas More gives this 

fhdeed chance to light of the eel, but character of Cardinal Morton in his 

it is an Jiundred to one he is flung by Utopia. " He was (fays he) a man 

a fndhb. However, it has been ob- not lefs venerable for his wifdom and 

ferved, that Sir John ventured to put virtues, than for the high chara&er 

his hand three times into this peri- he bore. He was of a middle fta- 

lous bag, for he married three wives ; ture, not broken with age ; his looks 

and was not fo dung, but that he begot reverence rather than f.ar ; his 

convvrfatloft 
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In 14971 he was fent to Canterbury College, now part of 
Chrift Church in Oxford ; where he heard the le&ures of Gro- 

cyn andLinacre upon the Greek and Latin tongues ; and he fooa 
gave fome fpecimens of a mafterly (kill in both languages, by 
epigrams and tranflations which are printed in his works. His 

father 

converfatioo was eafy, but ferious Morton, who was then Bithop of 

and grave j he fometimes took plea- Ely j and therefore imprifooed him, 

fure to try the force of thofe that together with feveral other great 

came as fuitors to him upon buftnefs, men. The Prelate, however, making 

by fpeaking mat ply, though decently his efcape, projected the marriage 

to them, and by that he difcovcred between the Earl of Richmond, af- 

their fpi: it and prefence of mind j terwards Henry VII. and the Princcta 

with which he .was much delighted, Elizabeth, daughter to Edward IV. 

when it did not grow up to impu- and by that means proved theinftru- 

dence, as bearing a great rcfcmblance ment of uniting the two Hoofes of 

to his own temper 5 and he looked York and Lancafter. At the time 

on fuch perfons as the fitted men for of Henry the Vllth*s acceffioa, 

affairs. He fpoke both gracefully Bifhop Morton refided in the No* 

and weightily j he was eminently therlands 5 but upon that event he 

(killed in the law, had a vail under- leturned 10 England, was promoted 

(landing, and a prodigious memory, to the A rchbifhopric of Canterbury $ 

And thofe excellent talents with and in 1487, appointed Lord High 

which nature had furnifhed him, Chancellor j and in 1494, received a 

were improved by ftudy and expe- Cardinal's cap from Pope Alexander 

Hence. The King (Henry VII.) VI. He died in 1501. 

depended much on his councils, and Lord Bacon gives Cardinal Morton 
the Government ftcmed to be chiefly the following character 1 " He was 
fupported by him j for from his (fays he) a wife man, and an do- 
youth he had been all along practised quent, but in his nature harfh and 
In affairs ; and having parted through haughty j much accepted by the 
many traverfes of fortune, he had King, but envied by the Nobility, 
with great cod acquired a vaft Aock and hated of the people*-— —He won 
of wifdom j which is not foon loll, the King with fecrecy and dUi|ence, 
when it is purchafed fo dear.** but chiefly becaufe he was his old 
Cardinal Morton was born at a fenrant in his lefs fortunes \ and alio 
place called Beer in Dorfetmiie. He for that (in his affections) he was not 
took the degree of Doctor of Laws at without an inveterate malice agaiaft 
Oxford, and greatly diftinguiftied the Houfe of York, under whom he 
himfelf by his (kill in the civil and had been in trouble. He was willing 
canon law. He rendered himfelf fo alfo to take envy from the King, 
eminent, and acquired fo much ap- more than the King was willing to 
plaufe, by his pleadings in Doctors- put upon him. For the King cared 
Commons, that he was thought well not for fubterfuges, but would Aand 
qualified for a Privy Counfellor : and envy, and appear in any thing that 
being recommended by Archbifhop was to his mind 1 which made envy 
Bourchitr to King Henry VI. was in ftill grow jpoa him more uaiverfal, 
that Prince's reign preferred to the but lefs darasg. But in the matter of 
Council-Board 5 at which he behaved exactions, time did after (hew, that 
himfelf to fo much advantage, both the B ((hop in feeding the King's Pu- 
ss to his integrity and abilities, that mour, did rather temper it.— —But 
King Edward IV. continued him in whatsoever elfv was in the sssifcj he 
the fame pod, upon his acteflion to deferveth a mod happy memory, In 
the Throne. After the death of that he was the principal means of 
Edwaid IV. Richard Duk* of York joining the two Ro&s. He died of 
having ufurped the Thione, found it great years, but of Arong health and 
impracticable, notwithltanding all his powers," 
artifices, to corrupt the integrity of 
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father afforded him bat a very fcanty allowance daring his (lay 
«t die Univerfity, not fuffering him fcarcely to have money 
enough in his own caftody to pay for mending his clothes ; and 
of the little which he did allow him, he exacted a particular 
Account. This he did with a view of obliging him to a dili- 
gent attendance upon his ftudies ; and Sir Thomas, when he 
rune to riper years, affirmed that this proceeding of his father's 
wis advantageous to him, as in confequence of it he was with- 
field from many idle expences, and retrained from vicious and 
diflblute company. 

When he had been two years at Oxford, and had made a pro* 
portioiiable pro&refs in academical (ladies, in rhetoric, logic, 
and philofophy, lie was removed from thence to New-Inn, Lon- 
don, in order to apply himfelf to the ftudy of the law. But he 
foon after removed to Lincoln's Inn, where he continued his du- 
ties till he became a Barrifter. He did not, however, confine 
fciittfelf merely to the ftudy of the law ; but continued to pro- 
Acute thofe other liberal ftudies, which he had commenced at 
Oxford. 

During the time of his refidence at Lincoln's Inn, he read 
public letttrres in the parim church of St. Laurence Old Jewry* 
upon St. Auftin's trcatife De Civitate Dei. In the courfo 
of thefe lectures, he did not fo much difcufs points of divinity, 
as explain the precepts of moral philofophy, and clear up diffi- 
culties in hiftory. And he difplayed fo much ingenuity and 
learning, that hn lectures were much attended, and highly ap« 

5 landed, by men of letters ; and among the number of his au- 
itors was the learned Grocyn. In lhort, the reputation which 
he acquired, procured him the place of law reader at Furnival's 
Inn ; an office in which he continued for fome time, and which 
be discharged with eminent ability. 

Mr. More had much natural tacetioufnefs and vivacity in his 
temper, bqt he Was notwithstanding ftrongly dlfpofed to piety 
and devotion ; though his piety was much tinctured with tho 
fnperftition of the times. He took lodgings near the Charter* 
Houfe, amongft the Carthufians, where he continued four years, 
and praclifed all the aufterities of monkifh devotion. He wld 
tp wear an hair (liirtnext hi« (kin, a cultom which he never after 
entirety left off, even when he was Lord Chancellor ; he alfo 
difcipflined himfelf every Friday, and on high fading days ; he 
ufed much falling and watching, and often lay cither upon the 
bare ground, or upon fome bench, with a log under his head, 
•ad allowing himfelf but four or five hours in the night at the 
moft for fleep (6). He was a diligent attendant on the public 
preaching ot Dean Colet, whom he chofe for his ghoitly father. 
And he had a ftrong inclination to take upon him the Order of 
the Francifcans, as well as the Priefthood, 
Vol. II. 2. I Mr. 

( * ) Vtd. Life of Sir Thomas Mori, by his great grandfon, Thomas 
■lore, Efqj Edit, 171$, l\ 15, 16. 
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Mr. More was, however, diverted from any defiga of this 
kind ; and mod probably by his father, to whom he always 
behaved with the utmoft dutifulnefs and fubmiffion. Before he 
was two and twenty years of age, he was ele&ed a Member of 
Parliament, and remarkably dillinguifhed himfelf in that capa- 
city. In 1 C03, King Henry VII. called a Parliament, his chief 
deiign in which was to procure a fubfidy, and three fifteenths, for 
the marriage of his eldeft daughter to the King of Scotland* 
When this was moved in the Houfe of Commons, though the 
majority of the Members difapproved of the demand, yet being 
afraid of incurring the King'* difpleafure, they made little op- 
pcfition to it. Mr. More, however, notwithflanding his youth, 
acted en this occafion as became an Englifliman, a man of in- 
tegrity, and a Member of the Great Council of the nation. 
He was fuperior to the temptations of wealth, and of ambition ; 
and had too much intrepidity to be intimidated by power.- Hf 
expreiled himfelf with fo much eloquence, and argued with fuch 
jtrength and clearnefs, againfl the King's demand, that- in the 
end hecaufed it to be rejected. Upon this, Mr. Tyler, one of 
the King's Privy Council, who was prefent in tne Houfe of 
Commons when this fpecch was made, went immediately to the 
King, and told him, that " all his purpofc had been difap- 



c< 



pointed by a beardlefs boy." 
fo 



A Prince fo avaricious as Henry VII. could not but be highly 
incenfed at this vigorous oppolition to a demand of money, the 
acquisition of which was ever the moil favourite purpofe of his 
heart. He was defirous, therefore, of revenging himfelf fame 
way or other upon our young Patriot, and of damping his cou- 
rage. But as Mr. More had done nothing but his duty, an4 
what the King himfelf had no right to call him to account fox, 
Henry pretended a quarrel, though without any caufe, againft 
Sir John More his father ; whom he caufed to be imprifoned i 
the Tower, and kept him there, rill he had forced a tine of on* 
hundred pounds from him, for ku pretended offence. 

It happened a £hort time after, that Mr. More having fome 
bufinefs with Fox, Bifhop of Winchefter, Henry's favourite Mi— 
oilier, that Prelate took him afide, and pretending great kindnefs 
to him, promifed, that if he would be ruled by him, he would 
sot fail to reitore him to the King's favour j intending, as it was 
afterwards conjectured, to draw him into fome confeffion of an 
offence agaiuft the King, that Henry might thereby have an op- 
portunity of gratifying his difpleafure againfl him. But he was. 
not caught in the Bilhop's fnare ; and deured fome time to con* 
fider what he {hould do. When he had taken his leave with this 
anfwer, he fell into difcourfe with Mr. Whitford, a familiar 
friend of his, then Chaplain to the Biihop, and to him related 
what the Biihop had propofed, deuring his advice, The Chap- 
lain, being an honeiter man than his mailer, diffuaded him with 
great earneilnefs from following-the Bi&op's cous£i, *• For my 

•1 Lor* 
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*• Lord my mafter, (faid he), to ferve the King's turn, would 
•' not ftick to content to the death of his own Father." Upon 
.this, Mr, More avoided any further communication with the 
righteous Prelate; and was once upon the point of going 
abroad, as thinking it would hot be fafe for him to live in Eng- 
land, expofed as he was to the indignation of an arbitrary and 
revengeful Monarch. However, ' he was obliged to lay afide his 
practice as a Lawyer, and to live in a retired manner at home ; 
where he diverted himfelf with mulic, mathematical ftudies, 
and learning French ; and in this retirement he alfo acquired a 
very extenfive acquaintance with hiftory ( c ). 

Whilft he was thus employed, King Henry VII. died -, and as 
Mr. More had nothing to apprehend from his fucceflbr, he again 
made his appearance in the world. And in the exercife of hit 
profeffion as a Lawyer, he acquired fo much reputation by his' 
eloquence, his knowledge in the law, and his integrity, that 
there was fcarcely a caufe of any importance tried at the bar, 
in which the parties did not endeavour to retain him on their fide. 
But Mr. More was far from thinking, that his having been bred 
up to the profeflion of the law, was a fufficient reafon for his 
undertaking to defend a bad caufe, for the fake of his fees. On 
the contrary, he was uncommoidy fcrupulous in the cauies 
which he undertook. It was his conftant method, before he took 
any caufe in hand, to enquire in the mod careful manner into 
the juftice and equity of it ; and if he found the caufe to be an 
unjuft one, he would tell the party, that he would not undertake 
it tor all the goods in the world. He- would alfo endeavour to 
reconcile the contending parties, and perfuade them, if poilible,, 
not to litigate the matter in difpute. But if he could not fuc- 
ceed in this, he would direft his clients how to proceed in that 
manner which was the lead troublefome and expensive (d). 

As Mr. More's difbofition was. gay and lively, it appears alfo. 
that he was naturally amorous ; and he, therefore, found it 
fomewhat difficult to preferve his chaflity, notwithstanding the- 
anfterities which he pradlifed. For this reafon, in purfuance of 
the advice of Dean Colet, he refolved to marry. And having 
cultivated fome acquaintance with Mr. Colt, of New-Hall in 
Eflex, that gentleman, who delighted much in his company, 
having made him an invitation, ne went down to pay him a 
vifit. His friend had three daughters, who were all accom- 
piifhed and agreeable young Ladies ; and giving him his choice 
of thefe for a wife, the confeauence of this vilit was, that Mr. 
More was married to the eldett ; though, we are told, that his 
fancy led him to prefer the fecond ; but he was unwilling to 

I2 give 



( e ) Vid. Dr. Warner'i Lift of Sir T. More, P, 7, 8, 9. 

d) n&. Life of Sir Thomaj More in the Britiih M&feum, Har&aft 
S k No. 1302. fol 135. 
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tive any chagrin or vexation to the ekkft, by the prefefenct If 
er younger hfter ( e ). 

In the mean time, he was appointed by the city of ^ondotp, 

Judge of the Sheriff's Court, and was alfo made a Jufticc of 

the Peace. And we are told, that he ufcd to fit upon the bend 

at the feflions at Newgate in that flation ; and one of the xnoft 

anticntof the Juftices there, making [it a general cuftom to cen- 

fure with much fe verity the carelefsnefs and negligence of thou; 

who had their purfes ftole, and who came there to profecute on, 

that account, Mr. More took a facetious method of reprovu 

his brother Juflice for his cenfuring humour. He Cent to one ol 

the mod expert cut-purfes who was then in prifon, and promised 

to procure his pardon, if he would the next day cut the purfe of 

the old Juflice as he fat upon the bench, and by fome fign xnak$ 

him acquainted with it. The fellow very gladjy undertook it ; 

and the next day, when he came upon his trial, he faid he couhf 

clear himfelf, if he might be permitted to fpeak privately tQ 

this Juftice. This being accordingly granted, the thief found 

means to cut the old Magiflrate's purfe while he whifpered hiift 

in the ear. Mr. More perceiving the bufinefs was done, tool"f 

occafion to make a motion for the bench to diftribute fome aim* 

to a pcrfon there prefent who wa« in extreme neceffity, and ben 

gan himfelf to fct the example. When it came to the old Juf-, 

tice's turn, he felt for his purfe, and, to his great furprize, found 

it gone ; though he affirmed, that be had brought it with him 

when he came thither that moraine. " Why, (laid Mr. More)* 

" will you charge any of us with felony ?" But the old gear 

tleman growing warm, Mr. More called to the cut purfe, and 

bid him deliver up again the purfe which he had taken ; but at 

the fame time advifed his brother Juftice, not to cefure fo feverely 

hereafter the negligence of other men, who were robbed 0? 

their purfes, when he could not take care of his own, whilfthe 

was fitting upon the bench, in a Court of Juftice (/). 

Notwithftanding the uprightaefs and integrity with whick 
Mr. More exercifedhis profeffionas a Lawyer (g), yet his prac-1 
ticc was fo cxtenfive, that it brought him in, together witn hi% 
office in the city, upwards of four hundred pounds a year ;, 

which; 

\e) " Although his affection moft (/) rid. Hoddefdon's Life of Sir. 

ferved him to the fecond, for that he T. More, Edit. 1662. P. 180. 

thought her the fa i reft, and beft fa- ( g ) There is fome what remark* 

vjured j yet, when he thought within able in the manner in which he 

himfelf that th.s would be a grief, fpeak* of his own pr oft (Bon in hit. 

and fome blemifh to the eldeft, to fee Utopia. Speaking of the inhahitaptav 

her younger lifter preferred before of that imaginary ifland, whom he* 

her, he, of a kind of companion, reprefents as a very happy people, 

fettled his fancy upon the eldeft, and •• They have no Lawyers (fays he) 

foon alter married her, with all her among them ; for they confider them 

friends good liking." Mere's Life of asa fort of people, whofe profeflion it 

Sir T. More* 1' 50, fo to difguife matters* and to wreft 

tht 
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which waa at leaft equal to fix times that bun. at this day ; and 
which he gained, as he himfclf often faid, " without anyfcru- 
■** pie of confcieifce." And on account of bis wifdom, learn- 
ing, esteafive knowledge, and dexterity, before he was engaged 
in the fervice of Henry VIII. he was twice appointed, by his 
Majefty's content, at the fuit of the Engtilh merchants, as their 
agent in fomecaufes of great con fen uence between them and die 
merchants of the Steel-yard ; and about the year ici6, ho 
went into Flanders with Tonlfcil, Bilhop of Durham, when that 
Prelate and Dr, Knight were appointed Conuniflioners for re- 
newing the treaty of alliance between Henry VIII. and the 
Archduke of Anuria. And being upon fome occafion at 
Bruges, a conceited fellow there let up a challenge, that ha 
would anfwer any queftion that could be propofed to him in any 
art or fcieucc whatfoever. Upon which Mr. More caufed this 
queftion to be put up, " An averia capta. in withernamia fint 
** irreplegiabilia ?" That is, Whether cattle taken in wither- 
nam (a writ to make reprifals on one who has wrongfully dif- 
trained another man's cattle, and drove them out of the county), 
be irrepleviable. It was declared, that there was one of the 
Englilh. Am'oaiTador's retinue, who was ready to difpute with 
the challenger upon this fubjeft. But he being altogether igno- 
rant even of the terms of the Englilh law, knew not what to 
anfwei to it, and (b was made a laughing-flock to the whole 
city. 

Mr. Morc's various avocations did not hinder him from exer- 
ciling his talents in polite literature. He found leifure, amidfi 
the hurry of burets, to write his Utopia, which gained him 
great reputation, and wa? tranllated into fevera! foreign lan- 
guages foon after its publication. He alfo cultivated an ac-. 
quaintance, and maintained an almoft continual literary corre. 
ipondence, with the moll diftinguifbed men of learning in every 
part of Europe, and particularly with Erafmus. When Eraf- 
, is us came to England, we are told, that it was contrived by the 

Erfoa who conducted, him over, that the firft meeting between 
m and More (hould be, without either of them knowing it, or 
without any introduction to each other, ac the Lord Mayor's 
table, which in thofe days was open to men of letters of every 
nation. A difpute arifing at dinner, Erafmus, either with a 
view of difplaying his abilities, or for the fake of argumenta- 
tion, 

the laws; and therefore they think yers areapt to fugged, the Judge •!• 
it is innch better that every man amines the whole matter, and fup. 
JJiould plead his own caufs, and trull ports the fmiplicity of fuch well- 
it to the Judge; as in cither places meaning perfons, whom other wifa 
the client tiults to a Counfellor. crafty- men would be fure to run 
By this means they both out off down: and thus they avoid those 
many delays, and find oat truth more evils, which appear very remarkably 
certainly. For after the parties have among all thofe nations that labour 
laid open (he merits of the cauft, under a vaft load of laws," 
without thofe artifices which taw- 
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tion, endeavoured to defend the wrong fide of the queftJoii. 
But he was oppofed by More with fo much keennefs of wit, 
and ftrength of argument, that he faid to his antagonift, in 
Latin, with ibme vehemence, " You are either More, or No- 
** body." To which Mr. More replied in the fame language 
with great vivacity, " You are either Erafmus, or the Devil ;* 
for it is faid the arguments of Erafmus had a tin&ure of irreli- 
gion. Erafmus and More were very fond of each other's com- 
pany and correfpondence, and maintained a long and cloie 
friendihip. When Erafmus left England, More, it is faid, lent 
him an horfe to carry him to the fea-fide ; but, when he came 
there, inflead of fending it back, Erafmus took it over to Hol- 
land with him, and fent his friend More the following epigram 
in the room of it ; alluding, as it feems, to fome converiatiori 
which they had had together, concerning the doctrine of the 
real prcfence in the Sacrament. 

" Quod mihi dixisti 
" De corfore CHRrSTI 

" Crede quod edas, & edts : 
" Sic tibi rescribo 
** De tuo Palfrido, 

" Crede quod habeaU, & habbs." 

The fame of Mr. More's eminent abilities having reached the 
King's ear, his Majefty ordered Cardinal Wolfey to engage this 
able man in hisfervice. The Cardinal accordingly made over- 
tures to Mr. More for that purpofe, and offered him an yearly 
penfion ; but that he thought proper to decline. And he was fo 
extremely unwilling to change his prefent independent condition 
for that of a Courtier, that the Cardinal could not prevail upon 
him to enter into the King's fervice ; and Henry for that time ad- 
mitted of the excufe he made. It happened foon after, that a 
large fhip of the Pope's putting into the port "of Southampton, 
was feized as a forfeiture to the King ; but the Pope's Legate 
obtained of his Majefty, that the cafe might be folemnly argued, 
and that his Holinefs might have fuch Counfel affigned him, as 
were learned in the laws of this kingdom to plead his caufe. And 
none of the Lawyers of that age were thought fo proper to- be 
Counfel for the Pope, as Mr. More, who could report all the ar- 
guments on both fides in Latin to the Legate* The hearing was 
appointed before the Lord-Chancellor and all the Judges, in the 
Star-Chambcr. And Mr. More here pleaded the caufe of his 
client with fo much learning and fuccefs, that the forfeiture 
which the King had claimed, was reflored immediately ( b ). 

Mr. More acquired fo much reputation by his management of 
this caufe, that the King would no longer be induced, by any en- 
treaty 

(b) l r id. Dr. Warner's Life of Sir T, More, P. 13. and Biography Bri- 
tannia, Vol. V. P. 3x60. 
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treaty whatfoever, to difpenfe with his fervice. And accords 
ingly he was appointed Matter of the Requcfts, the befl place, 
which then happened to be vacant. And in a month after he. 
was knighted, appointed one of the Privy Council, and ad- 
mitted into great familiarity with the King himfelf. \And the. 
following year, 1 5 20, he was appointed Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Sir Thomas More had fo little relifli for a Court, and fo little 
inclination for wealth and dignity, that thefe honours and pro- 
motions gave him very litfle pleafure. In a letter to Bilhop 
Fifher,he fays, " I am come to the Court extremely a^ainftmy 
*' will, as every body knoweth, and as the King himfelf often 
twitteth me in iport for it. And hereto do I hang fo un- 
feemly, as a man not accuftomed to ride fits unhandibmcly iii 
his faddle ( / )." However, the King would frequently fend, 
for him into his clofet, and there converie with him about aftrc- 
nomy, geometry, divinity, and other branches of learning, as 
well as affairs of State. And he would fometimes carry him in 
the night upon the leads at the top of his palace, in order to be 
inftructed in the variety," courfe, and motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Henry was naturally fond of the company of men of 
ingenuity and learning ; but he was particularly delighted with 
the chearful difpoiition, and the fund of wit and humour, 
which he found in Sir Thomas More. He would often fend for- 
him ; to make himfelf and the Queen merry ; and they were fo 
much entertained with Sir Thomas's convcriation, that he could 
fcarcely once in a month get leave to fpend an evening with hit 
wife and children, nor be abfent from Court two days together 
without being fent for by the King. This, however, was by no 
means agreeable to Sir Thomas More ; he was no friend to the 
buitle, the ceremony, and the fplcndor of a Court ; but, on the 
contrary, loved domeftic pleasures, and philofophic retirement. 
He, therefore, grew very uneafy at this reilraint of his' liberty, 
and began by little and little to abftain from his a.ccullomed 
mirth and facetioufnefs ; and by thus diffembling his natural 
temper, he caufed himfelf not to be fo often called for on thefe 
occafions of merriment. 

Sir Thomas had now loll his firft wife, by whom he had feve- 
ral children ; but he married a fecond) a widow, who bore him 
no children. When he was not at Court, or employed in bu-r 
Cnefs, he refided with his family in a houfe which he had upon 
the river fide, at Chelfea. Erafmus has given us the following 
agrccaSle picture of Sir Thomas's domeftic life. " More (fay$ 
he) hath built near London, upon, the Thames, fuch a com-i 
modious houfe as is neither mean, nor fubjeel; to envy, yee 
magnificent enough. There he converfeth affably with his 
family, his wife, his fon, and daughter-in-law, his three 

<f daughters, 

(i) m< More's Life of Sir T. More, P. 45, 
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" daughter*, and their hufbands ; with eleven grand-childrea. 
** There is not any man living fo affectionate to his children m 
«« he ; and he loveth his old wife, as well as if (he were a 
«' young maid. And fuch is the excellence of hit temper, that 
«' whatsoever happeneth that could not be helped, he it at 
" chearful and as well fatisued as though nothing could hare 
«* happened more happily. You would fay there were in that 
." place Plato's academy. Bat I do the houfe injury, ki com- 
<' paring it to Plato's academy, where there was only difputa- 
" tions of numbers and geometrical figures, and fometimes of 
«« moral virtues. I mould rather call his houfe a School, or 
« c Univerfity, of Chriftian religion. There is none therein bet 
" readeth or ftuxjicth the liberal fciences, but their fpeciai care 
«' is piety and virtue. There is no quarrelling, nor intemperate 
" words heard, nor any feen idle : and that worthy gentleman 
" does not govern his houihold, nor introduce into it fo much 
" regularity and order, by proud and lofty words, but with all 
" kind ana courteous benevolence ; every body performing his 
" duty, yet is there always alacrity, neither is fober mirth any 
" thing wanting." 

Though Sir Thomas More was much at Court, engaged in a 
multiplicity of bufinefs, and of a temper uncommonly chearful 
and facetious, yet in every period of his life piety was an emi- 
nent part of his character. It was his conftant cuftom, befides 
his private prayers, to read the Pfalms and Litany with his wife 
and children in a morning ; and every night, to go with his 
whole family into the chapel, and there devoutly read the P&lms 
and Collects with them. But becaufe he fometimes chofe to fe- 
quefter himfelf entirely from the world, even from his own fa- 
mily, he built at feme diftance from his manfion-houfe, a gallery, 
library, and chapel ; where, as on other days he fpent fome time 
in itudy and devotion, fo on Fridays he continued the whole day, 
employing it in fuch religious exercifes as he thought beft calcu- 
lated to itrengthen and incrcafe the pious difpofitions of his 
mind. In Sir Thomas's hours of relaxation, he frequently di- 
verted himfelf and his family with munc : but he had always *x 
perfon to read whilfl he was at tabic, in order to prevent all im- 
proper converfation before his children and fervants. And at 
the end of the .reading, it was his cullom to afk thofe who were 
at dinner, how they underflood fome particular paiTages which 
had been read ; and from thence he would take occafion to make 
fuch obfervations and reflexions, as had a tendency to enter- 
tain and toinflruct the company. 

In 1523, Sir Thomas More was chofen Speaker of the Houfe 
of Commons, an office which he accepted with great reluctance* 
But as the King, who had directed hit> nomination, would not 
confent to his refufal, he could not avoid taking it upon himv 
During the fitting of this Parliament, Cardinal Wolfey had taken 
much offence at the behaviour of the Members of the Houfe of 

Commons ^ 
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Commons ; and had complained, " that nothing was faid or done 
" in that Houfe, but immediately it was blown abroad in every 
** ale-houfe." On the other hand, the Members thought they 
heuSL an undoubted right to repeat to their friends without doors, 
whatever had paifed within. It happened, however, that a large 
fubndy having been demanded by the King, which Wolfey ap- 

£ encoded: would meet with great oppofition in the lower Houfe, 
) was determined to be prefent when the motion mould be made, 
with a view of over-awing the Members, and by that means 
preventing it from being reje&ed. The Houfe being apprized 
of the Cardinal's deiign, there arofe a warm debate in what 
manner they mould receive him, whether with a few of his 
Lords only, or with his whole train. The majority of the 
Hopfe inclined to the firft ; upon which Sir Thomas More got 
up, and faid, " Gentlemen, foraimuch as my Lord Cardinal 
ts hath not long fince, as you all know, laid to our charge the 
" lightnefs of our tongues, for things fpoken out of this Houfe, 
" it fhall not in my judgment be amifs to receive him with all 
** his pomp ; with his maces, his pillars, his pole-axes, his 
** crofies, his hat, and the Great Seal too ; that fo if he blame* 
*' us hereafter, we may be the boider to excufe ourfelves, and to 
*' lay it upon thofe that his Grace fhall bring hither with him." 
TheHoofe being pleafed both vmk the humour, and the pro- 
pnetr of the Speaker's motion, the Cardinal was received ac-% 
twill ug ly : and having fhewn, in a folemn fpeech, how necef- 
lary it was. for the King's affairs that the fuofidies moved fox 
fliould be granted, and that a lefs fum would not anfwer his Ma- 
jetty's purpofc ; but finding that no Member made any anfwer, 
nor fheweu the leaft inclination to comply with what he afoed, 
he faid, with fome emotion, " Gentlemen, you have many 
** wife and learned men amongft you ; and fince I am fent hi* 
" ther immediately from the King, for the prefervation of your- 
g * {elves and all the realm, I think it meet that you give a rea- 
" ioaoble anfwer to my demand." But every bod/ being dill 
filent, he addrened himfelf to feveral of the Members in parti- 
cular, who were efteemed the moil considerable men in the 
Houfe : none of whom, however, made him any anfiver ; it 
having been before determined, agreeable to the cuftom of the 
Houfe* to give him no anfwer but by their Speaker, The Car- 
dinal loft his temper at this contemptuous treatment, and faid to 
them, with great indignation, " Gentlemen, unlefs it be the 
*• manner of your Houfe, as perchance it may, to cxprefs your 
** minds in fuch cafes by your Speaker only, whom you have 
f * chofen for trufly and wife, as indeed he is, here is without 
" doubt a furprizing obflinate fijence." He then required the 
Speaker to give him an anfwer to the demand which he had 
made, in the King's name, of the Houfe. Upon which Sir 
Thomas More, with great reverence, excufed their filence, as 
Lng abafhed at the prefence of fo noble and extraordinary a 
Vol* Q. z K perfonage ; 
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perfonage ; and then proceeded to (hew him, that it was not 
expedient, nor agreeable to the antient liberty of the Houfe, to 
make an anfwer to his Majefty's meflage, by any other perfonp, 
how great foever, than Tome of their own Members. And, in 
conclufion, he told the Cardinal, " that though they had all 
" trufted him with their voices, yet except every one of them 
" could put their feveral judgments into his head, he alone in 
" fo weighty a matter was not able to make a fufficient anfwer 
•' to his Grace." This evafive anfwer of the Speaker's onrj 
irritated the Cardinal ft ill more. He, therefore, rofe up in a 
heat, and departed in great difpleafure with the wholeHoufe (*), 
A few days after, Sir Thomas being in Wolfey's gallery at 
Whitehall, the Cardinal complained vehemently of his beha- 
viour in this affair, and faid to him, " Would to God you had 
" been at Rome, Mr. More, when I made you Speaker." To 
which Sir Thomas replied, " Your Grace not offended, ft> 
" would I too, my Lord ; for then I fhould have feen an antient 
" and famous city, which I have longdefired to fee." He theft 
endeavoured to change the difcourfe, and divert the CardinaL 
from the prefent fubjeft, by obferving to him, that he liked that 
gallery of his, better than nis other at Hampton Court* 

Sir Thomas More was a man by no means agreeable to Wol- 
fey. His eminent abilitiesflkis popularity, his incorruptible 
fpirit, and the warm friendfhip and regard which the King often 
expreffed for him, made him at once the objeft of the Cardinal's. 
jealoufy and diflike. This appeared on fundry occafions (/) ; 
and accordingly, with a view of removing him from Court, he. 
perfuaded the King to fend him AmbaJTador into Spain.; and for, 
that purpofe artfully commended to the King his learning, wifc 
dom, and fuitablcnefs for that employment ; and alledged* that 
tonfidering the difficulty of the buiinefs which was to be nego- 
tiated, no other man was fo proper for the Embaifr. But when 
the King acquainted Sir Thomas, that he had deugned him for 
it, he told his Majefty, that the climate of Spain was fQillfnited 
to his conilitution, that if he undertook to go there* hia death 
'Would probably be the confequence ; however, if it waa hia 
Majefty's pleafure, he would, notwithstanding, prepare for hia 
journey thither. But to this Henry replied, that it was. not his 
meaning to do him hurt, but to do him good ; and that* there* 

fore* 

# 

( k ) Vid. Dr. Warner's Life of Sir Thomtt^made fome qppofltaon to 

Sir T. More, P. 25, 26, 27, 28, and the propofiU. Upon which the Ca*» 

his great grandforfs Lift: of turn, dioail Cud in a beat, " Are you not • 

P. 51, 59. afhamed, who are the meaneft man 

( / ) Camden tells us, that when here, to diflent from fo many ho» 

Sir Thomas More was firft made a nonrsble and wife perfonagea ? Why 

fcrivy Councilor, Cardinal Wblfey yon prove yourfelf a plain fool." To 

moved that there might be a Li cute- which Sir Thomas immediately re* 

rant General conftituted over the plied, " Thanks be to God, that 

who/e realm, to which motion the the King's Majefty hath but one fool 

hedy of the Council affented. But in his right honourable Council 1'* 
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fere, lie would think of another perfon for that Embafly, and 
employ his fervice in fome other way. 

In 1527, Sir Thomas More attended Cardinal Wolfey in his 
fplendid Embafly to France ; and after his return, in 152S, he 
was appointed Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaiter ; and the 
King full continued to treat him with much familiarity and 
friendfhip. Henry would fometimes come, without giving him 
any notice, to his honfe at Chelfea, in order to enjoy his conver- 
(ation. But he had too much penetration, and was too well ac- 
quainted with Henry's volatile and fickle temper, and indeed 
poffefTed too much real greatnefs of mind, to be any way elated 
on this account. The King made him one day an unexpected 
vifit of this fort to dinner ; and walked afterwards with him in 
his garden for an hour, with his arm about Sir Thomas's neck. 
As Toon as his Majefty was gone, Mr. Roper, fon-in-law to Sir 
Thomas, observed to him how happy he was, fince the King had 
treated him with a degree of familiarity, which he had never 
feen him (hew to any perfon before, except once to Cardinal 
Wolfey. " I thank our Lord, (anfwered Sir Thomas), I find 
" his Grace' my very good Lord indeed ; and I believe he doth 
" as Angularly favour me as any fubjeel within this realm. 
" However, ion Roper, I may telkthee, I have no caufe to be 
*' proud thereof ; for if my heaa would win him a cafUe in 
" France, it would not fail to be (buck off." 

We have already taken notice of Sir Thomas's friendfhip 
with Erafmus, his extenfive correfpondence with learned fo- 
reigners, and his regard for, and connexion with Dean Colet. 
There was alfo a clofe intimacy between him and Biihop Fiftier ; 
and Grocyn, Linacre, William Latimer, William Lily, Cuth- 
bert Tonftal, Reginald Pole, afterwards the famous Cardinal, 
and Dr. Clement, a learned phyfician, were among the number 
of his moil efleemed friends. There was alfo much intimacy 
between him and Edward Lee, who fucceeded Wolfey in the 
Archbiihopric of York ; but the Archbimop was by no means 
one of More's molt worthy and refpe&able friends. He wrote 
againfi Erafmus, and was a great oppofer of him, at which More 
was very much offended : and Sir Thomas wrote three Letters to 
Lee on that occafion ; from which it appears, that he would 
have difluaded Lee from printing his cenfures upon Erafmus, 
and that he was forry when they were publimed ; that he 
thought Lee to be no match for Erafmus, but far inferior to him 
both in knowledge and abilities, and in credit and intereit with 
the learned world ; and he judged that this exploit would draw 
infamy and contempt upon the writer, and even an odium upon 
the Engliflj nation (m). 

K 2 In 

(«) '* Thus our Lee, (fays Dr. for a tolerable Divine, chofe rather to 
Jortin), w}k>, if be bad kept die fool purchafe renown, fuch as it was, by 
Within 4oors, might have paffcd off heading the tumorous, unlearned, or 

ha)f leajjicd 
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In K29, Sir Thomas More, together with his friend Bi (hop 
Tonllal, were appointed Ambaffadors, in order to ncgociate ■% 
peace between the Emperor, King Henry, and the King of 
France. A peace was accordingly concluded at Cambray ; and 
Sir Thomas acquitted himfelf in the negotiation with great dex- 
terity, and in a manner which procured him the approbation of 
the King. It was his cuilom, when in the courfe of his travels 
he came to any foreign Univcrfiry, to defire to be prefent at 
their readings and difputations ; and he would fametimes d\C~ 

1>ute among them himfelf, and with fo much readinefs and 
earning, as to excite the admiration of the auditors. Indeed. 
he was To much celebrated for his eloquence, and the quickneii 
of his invention, that whenever the King made a viht to the 
XJnivcrfuies, where he was received with polite and learned 
fpecches, Sir Thomas More was always appointed to make an 
extempore anfwer for the King, as the man of all his Court the 
bell qualified for the undertaking. 

Before Sir Thomas was fent on the Embafly to Cambray, King 
Henry had held fome conference with him on the fuhject of his 
divorce ; but the refult was not agreeable to his Majcfty's in* 
cli nations, Sir Thomas cxprefling himfelf againft the divorce 
with much freedom. However, he did it in fuch a manner, that 
the King took what he faid iff good part. After his return from 
Cambray, Henry made fome further application to him upon the 
fame fuojeft, the high opinion which he had conceived of Sir 
Thomas making him dcfirous of having his approbation of hi* 

proceedings^ 

half - learned cenfurers of Erafmus, vert berfelf, and play her gambols, (if 
and of all reformation. Amrngft we may fptak in a Pagan ftyte), at 
thefc, indeed, he mieht hope to make theexpence of poor mortals, 
a figure, though not amongft more " Lee was of a reputable family^ 
eminent peifons. was educated at Oxford and Cam- 
'* Lte began about the year 1517 bridge, afterwards Chaplain and AU 
tp attack Erafmus, and to ftir up- the moner to Henry VIII. then employed 
Divines againft him; in which at- by the King on feveral Embttmct^ 
tempt the Dominicans were no lefs then made Archbifhop of York* 
bufy. He not only treated Erafmus Ann, 1531, and died 1544^ 
as one of lictlc erudition, and no " He was, as Anthony Wood and 
judgment, hut as an Heretic, and an fome others have faid, not only pro- 
enemy to the Church ; and did all found I y learned, and an incompa* 
that lay in his power to run him rable Divine 5 but a pious Chriftian, 
down, and ruin him. Erafmus in an able and afliduous preacher, ex- 
return hath often faid of him, that tremely charitab'e to the poor, and 
the Earth never produced an animal universally lamented, when he de- 
mote vain, more arrogant, more fcur- parted this life. It is very well 1 but 
riloub. more ignorant, moic foolim, whence came our Ant'iquarxa to know. 
and more malicious, than he. Yet all this ? Why. even from hit Epi- 
this man advanced himself at Court, tepb. As if ft one s could not exafc- 
and became an Archbifhop. He gerate ! Thus much is certain, thai 
muft have had fome dexterity, fays he was always an enemy to the Re- 
Le Clcrc, unlefs his elevation was formation. 1 *— Dr. Jortin's Life of 
owins to the caprice of the King, or Erafmus, Vol. h I\ 9$> 99. 
%i damt Fortune, who. loves to <ii- 
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gttoceedlngs. And the King told him, among other things, that 

" though his marriage with Queen Catherine, being againft the 
" poiitive laws of the Church, and againft the written law of 
41 GOD, was in fome meafure fet right by the difpenfation from 
" Rome ; yet there was another thing found out of late, by 
" which the marriage with her appeared to be fo dire&ly con- 
" trary to the law of nature, that it could in no wife be difpen- 
*< Jible by the Pqpe." Of this, he told him Stokefly, then 
■newly made Bifhopof London, (and much in the King's fecrets), 
could more fully inform him. But though Sir Thomas had a 
■conference with the Bifhop, according to the King's command, 
yet he faw nothing of fumcient force to induce him to change 
•his fentiments. The Bifhop, however, in reporting their con- 
ference to the King, fpoke io favourably of Sir Thomas, and of 
his defire to fee iomething in his Majefty's caufe which might 
enable him to he of his fide, that Henry was not offended with 
him. 

On the 2cth of October, 1529, Sir Thomas More was ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor, in the room of Cardinal Wolfey, now 
removed from that office by the King's command ( n ). He en- 
tered, however, upon this high promotion, with regret, rather 
than with pleafure. For he well knew the danger which natu- 
rally attended fuch a fituatiodf under the reign of a Prince, 
whofe temper was fo fickle, and fo arbitrary, as that of Henry. 
Sir Thomas, however, discharged the duties of that important 
poll to which he was raifed, with the greateft diligence and af- 
fidaity, and with that uprightnefs and integrity, by which ho 
had ever been fo eminently dillinguifhed. 

In a very fhortxtime after his promotion to the Chancellor- 
ship, a furprizing alteration was perceived by all. Wolfey, his 
predeceffbr, had great abilities ; and, as a Chancellor, appears 
to have been incorrupt. But he had fo much pride and arro- 
gance in his competition, that he would fcarcely look or (peak 
to any perfon of common rank ; and it was difficult to be ad- 
mitted into his prefence only, without giving money to his of- 
iicers andfervants. On the contrary, Sir Thomas More had too 
much real greatnefs of foul, to treat any man with contempt 
and infolence, on account of the humblenefs of his fituation. 
He was above being elated with external rank or honours ; and 

as 



(») It is obftrved by the authors ward UK, and Sir Richard de la 

of the Biographia BrUannha, and the Sc rope, l^pght, had aifo the Grcar 

BiigrdpbicjlDi8ionary t Zvo.Vo\.Vlll. Seal delivered to him in the fccond 

that Sir Thomas More was the firft year of the reign of Richard II. 

Layman who was intruded with the Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 

Great Seal. But that is a miftake. was alfo raifed to the Chancellorship 

Sir Robert de Thorp. Knight, was in the fame rei<n ; and in the reign 

appointed Lord - Chancellor in the of Henry V. Richard Nevil, Earl o£ 

45th year of the reign of King Ed* Salisbury, held the fame poft. 
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as he knew how frequently the poor were the objects of inju/Kce 
and oppreffion, he confidered them as on that account peculiarly 
entitled to his friend (hip and protection. The poorer and 
meaner a fuitor was, with the more affability would he foeak to 
him, with the more attention hear his bufinefs, and with the more 
rcadinefs difpatch it. And for that purpofe, it was his general 
cuftom to fit every afternoon in his open hall ; that if any per- 
fon whatfoever had a fuit to prefer to him, he might come to 
him without bills, folicitors, or petitions, and open his com- 
plaints before him. His fon -in-law, Mr. Dauncy, once found 
fault with him, between jeft and earned, for his eafinefs of ac- 
cefs, and extraordinary condefcenfion ; telling him, that when 
Wolfey was Lord-Chancellor, not only many of his privy cham- 
ber, but his porters alfo, got a great deal of money unaerhim* 
" And fmce I have married (fays he) one of your daughters* 
" and attended upon you always at your houfe, I think I 
" might reafonably expect to get fomething too. But you are 
" fo ready to hear every man, poor as well as rich, and your 
" doors are fo open to all who come, that there is no getting 
" any thing under you. Whereas otherwife, fome for friend- 
" (hip, fome for kindred, and fome for profit, would gladly 
" ufe my intereft to bring them to you. I know I mould do 
" them wrong if I Ihould fake any thing of them ; becaufe 
«' they might as readily prefer their iuits to you themfelves : 
" and this, though I think it is very commendable in you, yet 
*« to me, who am your foh, I find is not profitable." «' You 
" fay well, fon, (faid Sir Thomas), 1 am glad you are of a 
" confeience fo fcrupulous ; but there are many other ways 
" that I may do good to yourfelf, and pleafure your friends. 
" However, this one thing, fon, I allure thee on my faith, that 
" if the parties will call for juftice at my hands, then though 
*' it were my father, whom I love fo dearly, flood on the one 

fide, and the Devil, whom I hate extremely, Hood on the 

other, his caufe being juft, the Devil of me Ihould have hi* 

right." 

Another of his fons-in-law, Mr. Heron, having a caufe de- 
ending, was advifed by Sir Thomas to refer it to arbitration. 
ut he declined this, having fome hopes* that his. father-in-law 
the Chancellor would fhew him fome favour, when the matter 
came to be tried. But he found himfelf deceived. For Sir 
Thomas, upon hearing the caufe, made a decree directly againffc 
him. And our upright Chancellor was fo indefatigable in his 
application to bufine& that though he found the Court of Chan- 
cery, on his comingVto his office, clogged with many and tedi- 
ous caufes, fome of which had been there near twenty years ; 
yet, when he had held the poft of Chancellor about two years, 
having finiihed a caufe, and calling for the next that was to he 

heard* 
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heard, he was anfwered that there was not one caufe more de- 
pending ; and this he ordered to be entered on record (o). 

Sir Thomas More was a man of a very humane, benevolent 
temper ; and this had led him, in his Utopia, to condemn the 
putting men to death for robbery (f>). But notwithstanding 
this humanity of difpofition, and his intellectual endowments, 
foch is the force of religious bigotry, and fuch the inconftftencjr 
of human nature, that he not only approved, but zealoufly pro- 
moted, the perfecuting, and putting men to death, becaufe their 
religions fen timents were different from his own ! Bifhop Burnet 
obferves, that Sir Thomas More " was one of the bittereft 
" enemies of the new preachers, not without great cruelty 
" when he came into power, though he was otherwife a very 
" good-natured man. So violently (adds the Bifhop) did the 
" Roman Clergy hurry all their friends into thofe exce/Tes of 
*' fire and fworaV* 

Sir Thomas More's zeal for the Romifh Church, and violent 

Prejudices againil Luther and his followers, led him, notwith- 
anding his many avocations, to write feveral treatifes in de- 
fence of Popery. He was thought by thefe to have done great 
ferviceto the Church : and as it was known that, notwithstand- 
ing the King's favour, he had amaiTed no riches, nor had fuch an 
income from his employments as his great worth deferved, it 
was refblved by the Clergy in convocation, as a grateful return 
to Sir Thomas for his theological labours, to make him a prefent 
of four or five thoufand pounds, which was in that age a very 
great fum ; and to the payment of which every Bifhop, Abbot, 
and others of the Clergy, contributed liberally, according to 
their abilities. On this occaiion, his friend Ton flail, Bifhop of' 
Durham, with the Bifhops of Bath and Exeter, were deputed to ' 
wait upon him in the name of the whole body ; to let him know, 
how much they efteemed themfelves obliged to him for his labours 
in GOD's fervice ; and though they could not, they faid, re- 
quite him according to his deferts, yet to fhew their fenfe of his 
great merit, and in con fi deration that his eftate was by no means 
equal to it, they presented him, in the name of their whole con- 
vocation, with a fum which they hoped he would accept of. Sir, 
Thomas, however, absolutely declined the acceptance of this 
money ; telling them, " That as it was no fmall comfort to 
" him, that fuch wife and learned men fo well accepted of his 

" works« 

(•) The following lines were written {f ) The learned Dr. Jorttfl takes 
on this occafion : notice, that Sir Thomas More " in 

his Utopia hath declared hlmfelf 

f When More fome years had Chan- fully and freely againft putting thitves 

ccllor been to death. He would have them con- 

M No more fuits did remain ; fined to hard labour, and made (laves 

The fane (hall never wort be fcen, for a certain number of years, ana 

2 TO! Mori be there again," kindly ufed all that time, if they be* 

bavod 
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" works, for which he never intended to receive any reward 

" but at the hand of GOD ; fo he hearrily thanked thisho- 
11 nourable body for their bountiful confidcration." When the 
Prelates found that they could by no mean* prevail upon him to 

accept 

haved thcmfclves well. Erafmus (he of mercy, in which COD treats na 

adds) waa in the fame juft and rra- with the the tcnderncfi of a Father, 

fonable way of thinking.** he has given ns a greater licence to 

Concerning putting thieves, and cruelty, than ht did to the Jews, 

robbers to death, Sir Thomas More, Upon thefe reasons it is, that I think 

In that work of his which is jufl putting thieves to death is not law* 

mentioned, expreiTcs himfelf thus t ful ; and it is plain and obvious that 

" Itftcms tome a very unjuft thing itisabfurd, and of ill confequence to 

to take away a man's life for a little the common-wealth, that a thief and 

money j for nothing in the world can a murderer mould Be eauaHv pu- 

be of equal value with a man's life i nilhcd." 

and if it is faid, that it is not for tlw Dr. Warner, in reference to theft 

money that he fufferi, but for his fentiments of Sir Thomas More, 

breaking the law j I mud fay, ex- fay*, " It has long been my opinion, 

treme juftice is an extreme injury : that we prefume too much on our 

for we ought not to approve of thefe power of making laws, and too fsr 

terrible laws, that make the fmallelt infringe on the command, of GOD, 

offences capital j nor of that opinion by takiog away the lives of men, ia 

of the Stoicks, that makes all crimes the manner we do in England, for 

equal, as if there were no difference theft and robbery ^.and that this is not 

to be made between the killing a man, only a pernicious error, but a national 

and the taking his purfe j between abomination. It mini be granted, 

which, if we examine things impar- that all foci sties have a power within 

tially, there is no iikenefs nr.r propor- themfelvc* of making; Jaws to feeure 

lion. GOD has commanded us not property, and of annexing puntfh- 

to kill i and (hall we kill fo eafily for mens to the breach of them t but 

a little money r Hut if any one mnli then, on the other hand, it rmift be 

fay, that by that law we are only for- owned that no man, or body of men* 

bid to kill, except when the Jaw* of can have power to make laws which 

the land allow of it : upon the fit me are contrary to tlie laws of GOD, or 

groundb, laws may be made in feme to ordain fuch punishments for the 

cafes to alluw. of adultery and per- breach of them as he hath pclhively 

jury : for GOD having taken from forbidden. It is to little purpose to 

us the right of difpofing, citt-cr of ur^c, that men may agree to give up 

our own, or of other people's live*, their natural rights, for their mutaal 

if it Is pretended that the mutual hencAc, and to hold their uvea and 

confent of men in making laws, can liberties upon certain terms and eon* 

authorize manslaughter in cafes which dhi'ons, on the breach of which they 

GOD has given us no example, that Should be forfeited ; becaufo thoagh 

it frees people from the obligation of this argument will hold with regard 

the divine law, and fo makes muider to liberty and property, it will not 

a lawful action 5 what is this, but to hold with regard to life; of which 

give a preference to the human laws GOD alone is the fole difpofer, and 

before the divine ? And if this is once over which we have no right, in our- 

admittcd, by the fame rule, men may felves, or in other 'men, A robber 

in all other things put what reftric- in this country, indeed, fins with hjs 

tlons they pleafe upon the laws of eyes open, and knows the penalty 

GOD. If by the Mofuical law, which he is going to incur 1 but the 

though it was rough and fevere, as wilfulncfs of the crime is no fort of 

being a yoke laid on an obitinatc and excufe for making the punUhmerit 

servile nation, men were only fined, far exceed the heinoufnefs of the 

and not put to death for theft) we tranfgreflton : and who will deny 

f annot imagine that in this new law thai a little theft or robbery, perhaps 
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accept this gift from the convocation, theydcftrcd that he would 
give them leave to prefent his family with it. " Not fo, in- 
■•' deed, my Lords, laid Sir Thv>m.is ; I lud rather let it all 
*' call into theThaircs, than thai lor any of mine Ihoulti have 
a pcrny of it. For though your Lordfhips offer is very 
friendly and honourable to mc, yet I fet fo much In my 
plcafure, and 10 little by my profit, that in £Oo<i faith I w.mld 
not for a much larger fumhavc loll the rcitof fo ui.iny nuhta 
deep as was fpeni upon thefe writings. And yet, notwith- 
standing that, upon condition that all Hcrciies were fup- 
" pre (Ted, J wifti that all my books were burnt, and my labour 
" entirely lqit." 

How carnefHy Sir Thomas More wiflied for th? fuppreffion of 
Hcrcfy, appears from another incident which is related of him* 
As he was one .day walking with his fon-in-law by the water- 
fide at Chelfea, and difcouning very fcrioufly on the Mate of 
public affairs, he laid to him, " Now on condition that three 
" things were well eitablifhed in Chriitendom, I vv juld to our 
" Lord, fon Roper, that 1 were put here into a fack, andpre- 
" fently thrown into the Thames !" Mr. Roper exprefling 
much furprize at this unufual zeal, and defiring to hear what 
thofe 'things were which he fo earneflly wiihed to be brought to 
pafs ; " WouldJl thou know," faid he, " what they be? In faith 
•' then they arc th'cfc. The lirll is, that whereas the greaieft 
«« part of ChrilHan Princes are pow ar mortal war, they ^ere at 
" univerfal peace. Tlic fecond, that whereas the Church of 
*• Christ is at this t me forcly afilided with many erroia and 
" hcrelics, it were fettled in a perfeel uniformity of reli- 
" gion ( q ). The third is, that whereas the King's marriage 
Vol. II. 2. L "i» 

of the value of two or three (hillings petual flavery ; a word of great hor- 

©oly, is not punimed infinitely he- ror in England, where we boaft fo 

yond a juft proportion, when it is highly of our liberty.— — -A confine- 

pmiihed with death ? ment of this fort to conftant labour 

•' Thefe laws, however, in my for the public, whatever name we 

Opinion, arc not mere abommaMe, give it, would be dreaded wotf* : hart 

than they are ill contrived ; it this dea.h by thefe w»etches, who have no 

obfervation, which men verfedjn af- id<.a of u future (late ; and onfe- 

fatrt make, is true, that the riches of que.tly deter them more froui the 

a nation arc in proportion to the c mimiffion of fuch crime.-*, win. ii it 

number of han-K employed in works th- only teafonable end of purith- 

of (kill and labour. How many ment in a State." 

hands of tKis fort, wh'u-h mi^hi he {q ) " l.'ivifions and fchifms," hyt 

fo employed, in mining < lils aid a Itai i»d ingenious, and excellent 

cordage for the ravy. in our fleets writer, *' are doubtlefs a grievous oa-, 

or dock yards, in u.cn.1in< the high- * la>nity in Chriftendctn ; and yet it is 

ways, or convert -g wailo Ian 1s> i no better upon the whole, that the 

tillage, are km ever , fcflions to Ty Church mould beting »:;funited, and 

tarn for the: t and loboery, the reader fplit into five, or into five nunrir:d 

•ted not be told. The lawn o- GOD feels thin that it mould be unih rxilf 

•fix no uihur puwiihn.iH to thofe fubjedt to fo cruel a tyranny, (as that 

utact than ample rcja union, or per* of the Papal See), and united only in 

«• die 
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4t is now brought in queftion, it were to the glory of GOD r 
" and the quictneftof all parties, well concluded." 

During the time that Sir Thomas More was in pofTeffion of 
the Great Seal, King Henry often importuned him to re -con fid er 
the fubjeft of his divorce ; but his opinion Hill continued the 
fame ; and he had too much integrity, to profefs a change of 
fentiment out of complaifancc to his Sovereign. However, the 
King appeared fatisfitd with the anfwers which he gave him, and 
courteoufiy told him, that if he could not in confeience ferve 
him in the affair, he was content to accept of his fervice other- 
wife ; and he would take the advice of thofe of his learned 
Council in this bufinefs, who could confeientioufly ferve him in 
it; affu ring him, notwithstanding, that he would ftill continue 
his ufual favour to him, and no more moleil his confeience on 
that fubjecl. 

Whilfl Sir Thomas continued in the poll of Chancellor, Hans 
Holbein, the celebrated painter, arrived in England. Holbein 
found an eafy admittance to the Chancellor, and was very joy- 
fully received by him, both becaufe Sir Thomas was a lover of the 
fine arts, and becaufe the artifl had brought with him Erafmus's 
picture, and letters recommendatory from him. Sir Thomas 
kept Holbein in his houfe between two and three years ; during 
which time he drew Sir ThomasVpi&ure, and thofe of many of 
his friends and relations. One day Holbein happened to fpeak 
of an Englifh Nobleman, whom he had fome years before feen 
abroad, and who had then invited him to England; upon which 
Sir Thomas was very folicitous to know who he was. Holbein 
replied, that he had indeed forgot his title, but remembered his 
face fo well, that he thought he could draw his likenefs ; and 
this he did fo ilrongly, that the Nobleman, it is faid, was imme- 
diately known by it. Sir Thomas, when he had fufficicntly fur- 
niiheu and enriched his apartments with Holbein's productions, 
refolved to introduce this great painter to the King. He did 
this in the following manner. He invited the King to -an en- 
tertainment, and hang up all Holbein's pieces, diipofed in the 
befl order, and placed in the beft light, in the great hall of his 
houfe. Henry, upon his firft entrance into the hall, was fa 
charmed with the fight of them, that he afked, " Whether fuch 
" an artifl was now alive, and to be had for money ?" Upon 
which Sir Thomas pre fen ted Holbein to his Majefly, who imme- 
diately took him into his fervice, and brought him into great 
cileemwith the Nobility and Gentry of the kingdom (r). 

Sir 

the bond of ignorance, or of hypo- entirely driven out of the Chrifttan 

crify. Under fuch a Head, and fuch world.*'— Dr. Jortir/s Life of Eraf- 

a Government, every rational en. mus, Vol. I. P. 201. 

quiry would be checked and fup- ( r ) An incident is related con- 

preifed ; but now Truth and Liberty ccrning Holbein, which rtiewi that 

prevail, fometimes in one place and Henry had formed an high idea of 

fomctimci in another, and are not this artift'a merit. A Nobleman, of 

tht 
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Sir Thomas More had now executed the office of Chancellor 
near three years ; but as his fcruples concerning the King's di- 
vorce 11:!] continued, and as he was apprehenfive that Tome 
fteps would be taken in that affair, which by virtue of his office, 
and yet contrary to his confcicnce, he mull be engaged in, he 
made application to the King, and at length obtained permifjion, 
though not without much reluctance on the part of Henry, to 
refign the Great Seal. And when he waited upon the King for 
this purpofe, his Majefty bellowed many thanks and commenda- 
tions upon him, for his excellent execution of that important 
truft ; and at the fame time allured him, that for the good fer- 
viccs he h;.d done both to himfelf and the kingdom, he mould 
in any requcfl which he might have occafion to make, which 
concerned either his intereft or his honour, find that his Sove- 
reign wouid lie always k : nd to him. Difintcreitednefs was, how- 
ever, lb eminently a part of Sir Thomas More's character, that 
he was not likely to derive much advantage fro.n a declaration 
of this kind. For he declared, at his latter end, that notwith- 
standing the decree of Royal favour which he had enjoyed, he 
had never afic-d the Kin;; for she value of a penny, either for 
himfelf or fcrhii family, in any pirtof his life. 

The day after he had refigned the Seal, a circumflance with 
which his own family were unacquainted, he went as ufual, it 
being an holy-day, to Cheifea church, with his wife and daugh- 
ters ; and, after mafs was over, it being cuftomary for one of hia 
gentlemen to go to his Lady, to tell her the Chancellor was gone 
out of church, he went himfelf to the pew-door, and making 
her a low bow, faid, " Madam, my Lord is gone." She think- 
ing it to be no more than his ufual pleafantry, took no notice of 
it. But as they were walking home, he allured her very feri- 
L 2 ouJly, 

the firfl quality carre one day to fee only irritated the Nobleman the more, 

Holbein, when he was drawing * who would not be fatisfied with left 

figure after the life. Holbein begged than hii life j upon which the King 

his Lordfhip to defer the honour of fternly replied, " My Lord, you hare 

his vifit to another day j which the not now to do with Holbein, but 

Nobleman taking for an affront, with me ; whatever punifltmem you 

broke open the door, and very rudely may contrive by way 'if revenge 

went up flairs, Holbein, hearing a againfl him, Hull attired ly be In- 

noile, came out of hii chamber, and (fitted upon yourfelf. Remember, 

meeting the Lord at his door, fell into pray my Lord, that I can, whenever 1 

a violent paffion, and pufhed him pleafe, make feven Lords of (even 

backward! from the top of the flairs plowmen, but 1 cannot make one 

to the bottom. However, conGder- Hoibein of even feren Lords." 
ins immediately what he had done, Hans Holbein was a native of 

he efcaped from the tumult he had Biflc in Switzerland, where he was 

railed, and made the beft of hii way born about the year 1498. He drew 

to the King, The Nobfcrnan, who a vafl number of admirable portrait* 

wis much butt, though not fo much in England. He died of the plague at 

aa he pretended, wai there foon after London in the year 15,54, and at his 

kin 1 and, upon opening his griev. lodgings at Whitehall, where he had 

moot, the King ordered Holbein to lived from the time that King Henry 

■Ik pardon foe hii offence. But this became hii pstrao. 
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oufly, that what he had faid was true, and that he had refigned 
his office of. Lord Chancellor the day before. When Lady 
More, who was by no merxs remarkable for pliability of tem- 
per, or fubmiffion to }wr hu/band, aud whofc notions of riches 
and Jviimurs were very different firm his, found that Sit Tho- 
mas was in earnert, (he was exceedingly chagrined, and replied 
to him in a manner which was uiu.il u* h< r, " Tilly Vally, 
«' what will you do, Mr. Mo e ? Will you fit and make goflings 
«* in the aftie's r Would to GOD I were a man, and you mould 
" qi. cUy ice *-.hatI would do. What : why, go forward with 
€t the iitil : iur, f s my mother wa c . wont to lay, It is ever bet- 
" ter ic nils 1 , thr.n to be ruled ; and, therefore, I would not be 
*« fo fooiilh as to be ruled, where I might rule." " By my 
'* faith, wife, (laid Sir Thomas), I dr.e fay you fpeak truth ; 
" for 1 never fou:~.d you willing to be ruled yet." 

Sir Thomas rV'ore, whillt he bcl 1 the poll of Chancellor, 
lived in amannrr luitable to the digr.ity of his ftation ; and as 
he was alfo gei.erous and charitable, and regardieis of his own 
private intereit, he found his finances, after his rcfignation, in a 
ve-y low fituaiion. Though he had gone th-ruvh fuch honour- 
able employments, and pra&ifcd the law fo Ion* and fo fuccefs- 
fully, he was not, at this time, worth more than one hundred 
pounds yejurly income ( j ). Hitherto he had kept his children, 
with their refpcclive families, after their marriage, and pro- 
vided for them all in his own houfe ; but not being able now to. 
fupport them any longer in that manner, he difmiued them each 
to their own homes, and difcharged all his ft ate fervants, and 
procured other fuitable fervices for them. All his gentlemen 
and yeomen he placed w:*h Noblemen and Prelates, and his 
eight watermen with Sir Thomas Audley his fuccefTor, to whom 
alfo he gave his great barge. 

About the time of Sir Thomas's refignation, he buried his 
father, Sir John More ; to whom he behaved in his lalt illnefs, 
as he had always done, with the highefl degree of filial piety ; 
and notwithltanuing rhe great age to which his father's life was 
extended,, yet he was much arfected with his lofs. When Sir 
Thomas was Chancellor, he never pafled through Weftminfter- 
Hall to his feat in the Chancery, without going into the Court 
of King's-Bench, when his father was fitting there, and afking 
his bleffing upon his knees ; and when they happened to meet 
together at the readings at Linccln's-Inn, he always offered the 
precedence to his father ; whkh, en account of his fon's poft as 
Chancellor, Sir John always waved ( / )• 

Sir 

( i ) According to liis fori -in-law father brought him but a very incorw 

Roper, Sir Thomas had not, en his titrable acccflion of fortune $ be- 

rcfignation of the Chancel lor/hip, af- caufe the greateft part of Sir John 

ter his debts were paid, the value of More's eftate, with hit feat at Gub- 

one hundred pounds in gold and fil- bins in Hertfordshire, were fettled 

ver, his go'd chain exctpted. upon his fecond wife, who 

(0 The death of SirThomart Su* Thomas many years. 
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Sir Thomas More now refblved never to engage again in any 
public bufinefs. He gave himfelf up to domeftic life, to retire- 
ment, ftudy, and devotion, in his houfe atChelfea. But as he 
was well acquainted with the cruel and inconftant temper of 
Henry, to his beft and moft faithful fervants, he forefaw that 
when his Majefty found he could not bring him over to his de- • 
figns by gentle methods, he would ufe him with rigour ; and, 
.therefore, he prepared himfelf for the ftorm which was likely to 
fall upon him. 

King Henry finding he could not procure a divorce from 
Queen Catherine at the Court of Rome, had now come to a de- 
termination to lhakeofF the authority of the Roman Pontiff; a 
meafurein which he was very readily joined by the Parliament. 
He had alfo procured the judgments of many of the foreign 
Univerfities, as well as of Oxford and Cambridge, in favour of 
Jiis divorce. And at length, refolving to put an end to the af- 
lair in his own kingdom, he was privately married to Anne Bo- 
leyn,whom he had created Marchionefs of Pembroke. He af- 
terwards publicly declared his marriage with her ; and his for- 
mer marriage wi:h Catherine was, by a formal fentence, pro- 
nounced invalid. The Coronation of Anne Boleyn being fixed 
for the 31ft of May, 1533, Sir Thomas More received an invi- 
tation to attend the ceremony ; but that he declined, as he (till 
retained his former . opinion concerning the lawfulnefs of the 
King's firft marriage. Ail fair means thus proving ineffectual 
to win him over, in the enfuing Parliament a bill was brought 
into the Houfe of Lords, attainting him, as well as Bifhop 
Fifher, and fome others, of mifprifion of treafon, foe counte- 
nancing and encouraging Elizabeth Barton, the Maid of Kent, 
in her treafonable practices (a). When this bill of attainder 
was to be read the third time in the Houfe of Lords, they ad- 
drefied the King to know his pleafure, whether Sir Thomas 
More might not be fuffered to fpeak in his own defence; but 
Henry would not confent to it. The prefumptions which lay 
again it him as countenancing this impoiture, appear no further 
than by his fending a letter to the Nun, with which the King 
was much offended ; and by fome converfations which he had 
with her, from the opinion he had formed of her holinefs and 
humility. It appears, however, that he then thought very 
meanly of her underftanding ; for in his letters to his daughter 
Roper, he always called her the silly Nun. And he jufti- 
fied himfelf of all the intercourfe he had with her, in fe- 
veral letters to Secretary Cromwell ; and in which he faid, that 
he was now convinced that fhe was the moft falfe difTembling hy- 
pocrite that had been known. 

Henry, however, was determined, in refentment againft him 
for not aiTenting to his divorce, and refufmg to countenance his 

fecond 

( u ) nd. Vol. I. of our Work, P. 345, 
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fecond marriage, to pufh him with this bill of attainder. 
When Sir Thomas, therefore, defired to be admitted into the 
Houfe of Commons, to make his own defence againft the bill, 
the King would not confent to it ; but afTigncd a Committee of 
Council to call him before them, and hear his j unification. This, 
however, was a mere pretence ; for the point intended was to* 
draw him, by fair words or threatening, to give a public afTent 
to the divorce and fecond marriage. It was the great and uni- 
verfal reputation of Sir Thomas More, which made Henry fo 
defirous of obtaining this ; for the King knew that Sir Tho- 
mas's opinion would have great weight among the people. The 
Committee of Lords appointed on this occafion, confided of 
Cranmer, now Archbifhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor 
Audlcy, the Duke of Norfolk, and Secretary Cromwell. The 
Lord Chancellor, having opened the affair to Sir Thomas, when 
he appeared before them, made a great parade of the King's ex- 
traordinary love and favour to him, cf the many offices and ho- 
nours which he had bellowed upon him, and of his prefent in- 
clination to be gracious to him. Sir Thomas aflured them of 
the fenfe he had of the King's goodnefs to him, and of his own 
readinefs to do every thing which might be acceptable to his 
Majeity. But he told them, " that he had hoped he mould ne- 
" ver have heard again of this bufinels ; (ince he had always 
" from the beginning informed his Majeity of his fentiments 
" concerning it ; which the King had favourably received, and 
" even promifed that he mould never be molefted more in the 
" affair. But, however, he had found nothing, fince the firft 
" agitation of this matter, to perfuade him to change his mind $ 
" if he had, it would have given him a great deal of plea^Fe." 
The Lords of the Committee then all of them endeavoured, 
in their turn, to prevail upon him by fuch arguments as they 
thought belt adapted to the purpofe. But finding them all inef- 
fectual, they told him, " it was the King's command, if they 
" could not bring him over by gentknefs and perfuafion, to 
" charge him with ingratitude. And to inform him, that his 
" Majeity thought there never was a fervant fo villainous, nor a 
" fubjed fo traiterous to his Prince, as he. And in fupport of 
" this heavy charge againft him, they were to alledge his fubtle 
" and finifter devices, in procuring his Majeity to fet forth a 
" book, to his great difhonour throughout all Chriftendom ; by 
" which he had put a fword into the Pope's hand to fight againft 
** himfelf." The Lords having finiihed what they had to lay to 
him in the King's name, Sir Thomas, by way of reply, told 
them, that " thefe terrors were arguments for children, and not 
" for him : but as for the book which they had mentioned, ho 
" could not bring himfelf to believe that the King would ever 
" lay it to his charge, as his Majefty was himfelf better ac- 
" quainted with that affair, and with his innocence in it, than 
" any other perfon could be. The King, he faid, well knew 

" that 
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tc that he had not procured, nor coun felled, the writing of that 
** book ; and when he revifed it by the King's command, and 
" found the Pope's authority defended and advanced very 
" highly, that he remonftratcd again ft it to his Majefty, and told 
" him, that as he might not always be in amity with the Pope, he 
*' thought it bed that it mould be amended in that point, and 
" the Pope's authority be more flenderly touched. Nay, faid 
*' the King, that fliall it not : we are fo much indebted to the 
" See of Rome, that we cannot do too much honour unto it. 
'* Upon this he put his Majefty further in mind of the ftatuteof 
g€ Premunirc, which had pared away a good part of the Pope's 
«' authority and paftoral cure. To which the King replied, 
•« Whatfoever impediment there may be to the contrary, we 
" will fet forth that authority to the uttermofr, for we received 
•• from the Roman See our Crown Imperial ; which, till it was 
4t told him from his Majefty's own mouth, he never heard of 
" before. He trufted, therefore, that when his Majefty mould 
" be informed of this, and mould recollect thefubje&of their 
" conversion upon this head, he would of himfelf entirely 
•« clear him from this charge." 

Sir Thomas's vindication of himfelf was fo clear and ample, 
that the Lords appointed to examine him could make no reply to 
it, and therefore difmiifed him. When he was returned' to his 
houfe at Chclfea, his fon-in-law, Mr. Roper, obferving him to 
be extremely chearful, afked him if his name was ftruck out of 
the bill- of attainder, that he was in fuch high fpirits. €S In 
" troth, fon," faid he, "I had forgotten that ; but if thou 
44 wouldit know why I am fo joyful, in good faith it is this. I 
" rejoice that I have given the Devil fo foul a fall ; for I have 
" gone fo far with thefe Lords, that without great fhame I can 
•' never go back." 

When a report was made to the King by the Lords of the 
Committee, of the fubftance of their conference with Sir Tho- 
mas More, in which he had had the courage to vindicate himfelf 
at his Majefty's expence, what he had faid being little lefs than 
charging the King with a known and deliberate falfehood, Henry 
was exceedingly exafpe rated, and declared that the bill of at- 
tainder mould proceed againft him. The Duke of Norfolk, and 
Secretary Cromwell, who were both his friends, endeavoured all 
that was in their power to difluade the King from this refolution, 
afluring him that they found the upper Houfe were fully bent 
upon hearing him in his own defence before they would pafs the 
bill ; and it his name was not ftruck out, it was much to be ap- 
prehended that the bill would fall to the ground. Henry, how- 
ever, continued full of vehemence and obflinacy, and laid that 
he would be prefent himfelf in the Houfe when the bill mould 

}>afs ; and feemed to take it for granted, that the Parliament ftood 
b much in awe of him, that the Lords would not then dare to 
rejeft it. But the Lords of the Council allcdgcd, that as the 

parts 
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parts and eloquence of Sir Thomas More were fo fuperior and 
commanding, it was not prudent to hazard his appearing to 
plead in his own defence ; efpccially as people of all ranks were 
10 prejudiced in his favour. Henry, notwithstanding, itill con- 
tinued intractable ; upon which they fell on their knees, and be- 
fought him to forbear his purpofe by this confideration, " that 
" if the matter (hould be carried againft: him in his own pre- 
" fence, as they believed it would be, it would encourage his 
*' fubjects to defpiiehim, and be a difhonour to him alfo over 
" all Europe. They did not doubt, they faid, but in time they 
" (hould be able to find out fome more luitable matter againft 
c< More : but in this affair of the Nun, he was univerfally ac- 
" counted fo innocent, that the world thought him more worthy 
" of praife, than of reproof." With thefe fuggeflions, and 
particularly that of finding fomcthing elfe againlt him, they at 
length overcame the obilinacy of Henry ; and the name of Sir 
Thomas More was ftruck out of the bill. 

A fhort time after this, the Duke of Norfolk having fome con- 
verfation with Sir Thomas, faid to him, among other things, 
" By the mafs, Mr. More, it is dangerous contending with 
" Princes ; I would, therefore, wiih you as a friend to incline 
" to the King's pleafure ; for by God, Mr. More, Ikdignatio 
" PRrNCiPis mors est." " Is that all ? my Lord," replied 
Sir Thomas, " in good faith then there is no more difference 
" between your Grace and me, but that I ihall die to-day, and 
" you to-morrow. It is furcly better to offend an earthly King, 
" than die King of Heaven ; and temporal death ought to be 
" lefs the object of our dread, than the indignation of the 
" Almighty." 

As it was now publicly known how much Sir Thomas More 
was out of favour with the King, his enemies endeavoured to 
bring againft him all the accufations they were able. But they 
ferved only to render his upri^htnefs and integrity the more 
ilrikingand confpicuous. One 1'arncl, in particular, exhibited a 
complaint againit Sir Thomas, for having made a decree againft 
him in the Uourt of Chancery, at the fuit of Vaughan his ad- 
verfary ; for which Sir Thomas had received, at the hands of 
Vaughan 's wife, Vaughan himfclf being confined at home with 
the gout, a great gikcup as a bribe. Upon this accufation he 
was, by the King's direction, brought before the council. And 
the witnefs charging him \\Hi the fad, Sir Thomas readily 
owned, that as that cup was brought him for a New- Year's gift 
long after the decree was made, he had not refufed to take it. 
Upon this Lord Wiltlhire, one of Sir Thomas's enemies, and 
who had promoted the prolecution, faid with much exultation, 
" Lo, my Lords, did I not tell you that you mould find this 
" matter true ?" But Sir Thomas then defired, that as they 
had kindly heard him tell one part of the tale, fo they would alio 
vouchsafe to hear him tell the other. This being granted, Sir 

Thomas 
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*« Thomas declared, that though after much folicitation he had 
'* indeed received the cup, and it was long after the decree was 
" made, yet he had ordered his butler to fill it immediately 
" with wine, of which he directly drank to Mrs. Vaughan ; 
" and when (he had pledged him in it, then as freely as her 
" hufhand had given it to him, even fo freely he gave the fame 
" to her again, to prefent unto her hufband for his New Year's 
4€ gift ; and which (he received, and carried back again, 
" though with much reluctance." The truth of this the wo- 
man herfelf, and other perfons who were prefent at the time 
the affair happened, depofed before the Council; to the great; 
confufion and difappointment of all Sir Thomas More's ene- 
mies. 

It appeared alfo, that at another time, on a New-Year's-Day 
likewjie, one Mrs. Crokcr, a Lady in whole favour he had made 
a decree in Chancery again (I the Lord Arundel, prefented him, 
with a pair of gloves, and in them forty pounds in angels, for a 
New- Year's gift. Upon which Sir Thomas took the gloves, but 
returned her the money, faying to her, " Since it would be 
" contrary to good manners to refufe a New- Year's gift from a 
" Lady, I am content to take your gloves 5 but as for th« 
-?' lining, I utterly refufe it ( w )." 

Other accufations were brought againft him ; but they all 
ended in the fame manner, and ferved only to ill uftrate his charac- 
ter, and to demonftrate his integrity. But the aft of fuccef- 
fion (*), which was pafTed in 11534, vvas a ncw Source of per- 
fection to him, and enabled the King in a more effcftual man- 
ner to gratify his refentment. By this aft the King's maniage 
with Catherine of Arragon was declared to be void, and contrary 
to the law of GOD, his marriage with Anne Boleyn was con- 
firmed, and the Crown was entailed upon the iffue of the latter. 
The aft alfo obliged perfons of all ranks to take an oath, the form 
of which was prefcribed to them, in which they fwore to main- 
tain the contents of the faid aft of fuccefTion ; and whofoever 
refflfed to take the oath, was to be adjudged guilty of mifprifioa 
of treafon, and punifhed accordingly. A lhort time after the 
Parliament broke up in which thislawwasenaftcd, a Committee 
of the Cabinet Council met at Lambeth, where feveral Ecclefi- 
aitics, and Sir Thomas More, but no other Layman, were cited 
to appear, and take the oath. Sir Thomas being firlt called, 
and the oath being tendered to him under the Great Seal, he de- 
iired to fee the aft of fuccefTion which had enjoined it. After 
this had been fhewn him, he faid, that " he would blame nci- 
*« ther thofe who had made the aft, nor. thofe who had taken 
4< the oath ; but, for his own part, though he was willing to 
'• fweartothe fucceffion, in a form of his own drawing up, yet 
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" the oath which was offered to him was fo worded, that his coflf 
•' fcience revolted again it it, and he could not take it with faferf 
*' to his foul." He was then ordered to withdraw, that other) 
who attended might be difpatched. Every one elfe who had 
been fummoned, took the oath without any fcruple, except 
Fiihcr, Bifhop of Roche llcr, who gave nearly the lame anfwer 
as Sir Thomas More. Sir Thomas being afterwards called ia 
again, much argument and pcrfuafion were made ufe of, in or- 
der to induce him to take the oath ; but as it all proved ineffec- 
tual, lie was committed to the cultody of the Abbot of Wcft- 
jniniler for four days. During that time, it was debated by the 
Jking and Council what courfe it was belt to take with him. 
Archbilhop Cranmcr was very prcfling, that Sir Thomas's pro* 
pofalof fwearing to the fuccellion, without confining him to the 
terms of the prclWitK'd oath, might be accepted. But the King 
would not agree to this ; and the oath being again tendered cp 
Sir Thomas More, and hell ill continuing intractable, was coi% 
nutted priibne; to the Tower. 

Sir Thomas's misfortunes made fo little impreffion upon hk 
fpirits, that he not only continued ferene and tranquil, but alio 
maincd his ufual mirth and plea fan try. When he entered the 




thee." Nay, Sir, (replied the porter) I mud have you* 
** gown ;" which he immediately gave him. When he was 
brought to his apartment, he called to him John Wood, his fcr- 
vant, who could neither write nor read, and fworehim before tha 
Lieutenant of the lower, that if he (hould at any time hear him, 
fpeak, or fee him write, any thing again It the King, the Coun- 
cil, or the State of the Realm, he mould till it to the Lieute- 
nant, that he might inform the Council of it. The Lieutenant* 
who had been foimcrly under fome obligations to Sir Thomas, 
apologized to him for not being able to accommodate and en- 
Urr.iv i him in the manner which he wifhed to do; which, he 
fai J, he could not do without incurring the King's difpleafure. 
To which Sir Thomas replied, " Mailer Lieutenant, whenever 
" 1 lind fault with the entertainment which you provide for me^ 
<r do you turn me out of doors." 

When Sir Thomas had been confined in the Tower about* 
month, his daughter Margaret was permitted to vifit him ; and 
tome time after, his Lady obtained the fame permifiion. Lady 
More, who, as hath been already obferved, thought in a very 
4 afferent manner from her hulbaud, remonllrated to him, and 
not without much petulcncc, <c that he who had been always 
" reputed fo wife a man, fliould now fo play the fool, as to be 
S* content to be lhut up in a cloie filthy prifon, with rats and 
'£ mice; v>licn he might enjoy his liberty, and the King's fa* 
rt Toar, it\ ho would but do as.alL the.Bi&Qp^andQthftr learned 
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*• men had done. And as he had a good houfe to live in, his 
i€ library, his gallery, his garden, and all other nccefiaries 
*■ bandfome about him, where he might enjoy himfelf with his 
" wife and children, (he could not conceive what h- meant by 
•* tarrying fo quietly in this imprifonraent." Sir Thomas having 
heard her very patiently, afked her, in hit facetious manner, 
*' ' Whether that houfe was not as nigh to Heaven as his own ?" 
She refenting this, he afTured her very ferioufly, " that he faw 
*• no great canfc for fo much joy in his houfe and the things 
44 about it ; which would fo foon forget its matter, that if he 
u were under ground but feven years, and came to it again, he 
" (hould find thofe in it who would bid him be gone, and tell 
" him it was none of his. Betides, his ftay in it was fo uncer- 
4t tain, that as he would be but a bad merchant who would put 
** himfelf in danger to lofe eternity for a thoufand years, fo 
44 how much more if he was not Aire to enjoy it to the end of 
»' one day ( y )." 

An aft of Parliament had now pafled, by which the King 
was declared Supreme Head of the Church of England ; and 
it was made high treafon to deny it. And the King fent a 
Committee of the Privy Council to vifit Sir Thomas More ia 
the Tower, in order to engage him to acknowledge the King's 
Supremacy, or elfe openly to deny it. But they could not bring 
Jiim to do either. He contented himfelf with giving them this 
amfwer : " That the ftatute was like a two-edged fword ; if he 
* f fpoke againft it, he mould procure the death of his body ; 
49 and if he confented to it, he mould purchafe the death of nit 
« foul." 

Other applications were made to Sir Thomas for the fame. 
£urpofe, but without eftett. Upon which Mr. Rich, the Soli- 
citor-General, Sir Richard Southwell, and Palmer, an under Se- 
cretary, were fent to take away all his books and papers t 
and to deprive him of the ufe of pen and ink ( *). The pre- 
tence for this was, to prevent him from writing any thing 
againft- the King's fecond marriage, or his fupremacy. Whill 
Southwell and Palmer were employed in executing their com- 
saimon, the Solicitor, Rich, pretending a great friend fhip for Sir 
Thomas, began a converfation with him on the fubject of hit 
imprifonment. And after complimenting him on his wifJom 
ana learning, and knowledge of the law, he faid to him, " Suf- 

M a " far 

\J ) -l Thcfe (fays Dr. Warner) chafed at the lofs of his peace of con- 

are the fentimentsof amindfublimed fcimce here, and of the favour of 

above the feelings of fenfe ; and COD hereattcr." 

which was no otherwifc attached to ( * ) After Sir Thomas was de- 

thit world, than as to a ftatc of pil- prived of pen and ink, when he could 

grimace, in order to a better. We by any means procure paper, he mad* 

art not therefore to wonder, that fuch life of a coal, in order to write there- 

a mind could wlthftand the tempta- with to his wife and daughter.— Vid* 

•ions of liberty, of riches, and even hi* Great Grandfon'i Lift of him, 

«f life $ when they were to be pvr- P. 240, 
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«' fer me, Sir, to put this cafe to you. IF there were an aft of 
" Parliament to be made, that all the realm mould take me for 
*' King, would not you, Mr. More, take me to be fo r" " Yes,' 1 
faid Sir Thomas <( that I would (a)." Rich then aficedhim 
further, Whether if an act of Parliament mould conftitute him 
Pope, Sir Thomas would not take him to be fo ? With refpedt to 
the hrir. cafe, Sir Thomas told him, " that the Parliament might 
*' intermeddle without impropriety in the ftate of temporal 
" Princes : but to his fecond, he would put another cafe him- 
ts felf, Whether if an acl of Parliament mould pafs, ordaining 
" that GOD lhould not be GOD, Mr. Rich would own that he 
" mould not :" To this the Solicitor replied,- that he mould 
not, as no Parliament could make fuch a law ; and nothing far- 
ther was faid upon that fubject. 

Sir Thomas Mure having now been upwards of a year pri- 
soner in the Tower, he was by the King's command brought to 
liis trial, and arraigned at the King's Bench Bar at Weftmwfter. 
lie was tried, upon an indictment for high treafon, in denying 
the King's fupremacy, before the Lord Chancellor, and a Com* 
mittee of the Lords, together with fome cf the Judges. The 
principal evidence againir. him was the Solicitor-General, Rich, 
who depofed, that when he was fent to fetch away the books of 
Sir Thomas More from the Tower, at the end of a conversation 
ttrhich he had with him on the King's fupremacy, he having 
owned, in anfwer to a cafe put to him by Sir Thomas, that no 
Parliament could make a law that GOD mould not be GOD, 
Sir Thomas faid by way of reply, " No more could the Parlia- 
•' ment make the King Supreme Head of the Church." 

When Rich had given this evidence to the Court on oath, Sir 
Thomas More, furprized at the malice andfalfehood of it, faid, 
" If I was a man, my Lords, that did not regard an oath, I 
" needed not at this time, and in this place, as it is well known 
" to you all, Hand as an accufed perfon. And if this oath, 
Mr. Rich, which you have taken, be true, then I pray that 1 
may never fee the face of GOD ; which I would not fay, 
were it othcrwife, to *gain the whole world." He then re- 
lated the whole difcourfe which he really had with Rich in the 
Tower, and fo much fhcok the credit of his teftimony, that the 
Solicitor defired Southwell and Palmer might be called, to give 
c\idencc of what they heard. But they both depofed, that they 
were fo engaged in executing their commiflion with refpe& to 
the books and papers, that they gave no attention to the conver- 
fation between Sir Thomas and the Solicitor ( b) % 

Sir 



( a ) It appears evidently from this, ( b ) See an account of thrt Rich*t 

that Sir Ti-civ^s More h,d no very bafe behaviour to Bilhop Klltaf^ 

ht«h opinion ot divine, hereditary, Vol. I. of this Work, P. 353. 
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Sir Thomas's long confinement had impaired his health, and 
much weakened him ; but he, notwithflanding, defended hiin- 
felf with much force and reafon, and with great eloquence, and 
the utmoft chearfulnefs and prefence of mind. The Jury, how- 
ever, found him guilty ; in confequence of which he received 
fen ten ce as a traitor. After fentence was pafled, Sir Thomas 
addreffed himfelf to the Court, in a manner that reflects the; 
greateft honour upon his memory. " I have," faid he, " no- 
thing further to fay, my Lords, but that as the bleifcd Apofll* 
St. Paul was prefent and confented to the death of Stephen, 
and kept their clothes who iloned him to death, and yet they 
Mt are now both holy Saints in Heaven, and mall there continue 
• c friends for ever ; fo I verily trull, and ihall therefore right 
*' heartily pray, that though your Lordfhips have now been 
Judges on earth to my condemnation, we may yet hereafter 
all meet together in Heaven to our everl ailing falvation : and 
fo I pray &OD preferve you all, and efpecially my Sovereign 
Lord the King, and fend him faithful Counfellors." 
Sir Thomas was then conducted from Weflminfler-Hall to the 
Tower, with the axe carried before him, according to the ufual 
manner after condemnation. When he came to the Tower- 
Wharf, his favourite daughter Margaret, wife to Mr. Roper, waa 
there waiting to fee him, thinking this might be the lail oppor- 
tunity ihe mould ever have. The moment he appeared in fight, 
regardlefs of the numerous fpe&ators, fhe burft through the 
crowd and the guard which furrounded him ; and having re- 
ceived his blefling upon her knees, fhe embraced him with the 
moil eager affedlion. Tears flowed from her in great abundance, 
whilll fhe hung upon his neck ; and her heart being ready to 
burfl with grief, the only words which could find utterance were, 
•« My father ! Oh my father !" Sir Thomas, taking her up in 
his arms, told her, " that whatever he mould fuffer, though he 
" was innocent, yet it was not without the will of GOD, to 
4€ whofe blefTed pleafure (he mould conform her own will; that 
" fhe well knew all the fecrets of his heart, and that fhe mud be 
t€ patient for his lofs." She then endeavoured to bid him a laft 
adieu, and was reludlantly feparated from him ; and having gone 
back a few paces, overwhelmed with grief, and flruck with the 
thought that fhe mould never more fee her father, whom fhe fo 
fondly loved, fhe again fuddenly broke through the crowd, and 
once more hung upon his neck, ancLeagerly and tenderly em- 
braced him. Sir Thomas More, who felt not for his own 
d i fire fie s, and whofe great foul was not to be intimidated by the 
approach of death, could not, however, avoid being touched 
with the dillrefs and anguiih of his beloved daughter ; and a 
tear flole down his manly cheek. This tender fecne drew tears 
from every fpeclator, and even from the furrounding guards : and 
it was with difficulty that the diilrcfTed Lady was for the laft 
time feparated from her father. 

When 
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When Sir Thomas had lain a few days under featence rf 
death, an officious Courtier, with a view of recommending him* 
felf to the King, made a vifit to Sir Thomas m the Tower, and 
vehemently importuned him to change his mind. He entered 
not, however, into any particulars ; but continuing to be very 
troublefome, Sir Thomas at length, to get rid of his importunity, 
told him, that " he had changed his mind." Hehad nofooner 
faid this, than the Courtier haftily left him, and pluming him- 
felf upon carrying a point which fo.many others had failed in, 
immediately went and informed the King that Sir Thomas More 
had changed his fentiments. Henry, however, was not without 
apprehensions, that the Courtier had miftaken Sir Thomas^ 
meaning. He, therefore, ordered him to return immediately 
to the prifoner, to know what the particulars were in which he 
had changed his mind. Sir Thomas rebuked the Courtier for 
liis officioufnefs, in making fuch hafle to acquaint the King with 
what he had only faid in jeft. But as to his changing his mind, 
it was only, he told him, in this refpe& : " that whereas he had 
"' before intended to be fhaved, that he might appear to the 
v< people in the fame manner that he had been accuilomed to do 
"' before his imprifonment, he was now determined that hit 
"' beard mould (hare the fame fate with his head." 

Shortly after this, on the fixth of July, 153c, Sir Thomas 
Pope, who was one of the friends of -Sir Thomas More, came to 
fcim by the King's command very early in the morning, to ac- 
quaint him, that he was to be beheaded that day at nine*o'clock ; 
and that therefore he muft immediately prepare himfelf for death. 
Sir Thomas More received the information with the utmoft cheajr- 
fulnefs, and thanked his friend for his good news. Sir Thomas 
Pope then acquainted him, that it was his Majeity's pleafure that 
lie fhould not ufe many words at his execution. To which lie 
replied, " You do well, Mr. Pope, to give me warning of the 
King's pleafure herein ; for otherwise I had purpofed at that 
time to have fpoken fomewhat, but no matter wherewith his 
Grace, or any other, fhould have caufe to be offended. How- 
Up** beit, whatfoever I intended, I am ready to conform myfelf 
" obediently to his Highnefs's command ; and I befeech you, 
" good Mr. Pope, to be a means to his Majefty, that my daugh- 
•* ter Margaret may be at my burial." Sir Thomas Pope, in 
anfwer to this, acquainted him, that the King had already con* 
fen ted, that his wife and children, and any of his friends, might 
be prefent at it, at which he expre/Ted his fatisfaclion. 

Sir Thomas Pope appearing to be very melancholy, at the con- 
sideration of his friend's approaching death, Sir Thomas More 
•took his urinal in his hand, and calling his water, faid with hit 
ufual plea fan try, " I fee no danger but that this man might live 
*' longer, if it had pleafcd the King." And when his friend bkj 
him adieu* which he could not do without fhedding tears, ' Sir 

Thoatat 
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Thomas More endeavoured to comfort him by the profp©& of 
eternal felicity, in which, he faid, he hoped they fhould have am 
kappy meeting. 

As foon as Sir Thomas Pope (c) was gone, he drefled himfolf 
-in the beft clothes he had ; to which the Lieutenant of the 
Tower objected, telling him thofe clothes were too good tor the 
executioner, who would have whatever he wore at that time, 
•« If «hey were cloth of gold, (faid Sir Thomas), I mould think 
" them well beftowed on him who was to do me fo lingular a be- 
•• nefit." However, the Lieutenant prevailed upon him to 
change his drefs ; and accordingly he put on a gown of freeze, 
«nd of the little money which lie had left, fent an angel of 
gold to the executioner. 

About nine o'clock he was brought out of the Tower, and: 
,led to the place of execution on Tower-Hill. He behaved 
with the utmoft fortitude, and even retained to the laft his ac- 
•cuflomed chearfolnefs and pleafantry. When he came to the 
fcafrbld, obferving that it was fo weakly built that it feemed 
ready to fall down, he turned about to the Lieutenant, and faid 
to him, " I pray you, Mr. Lieutenant, fee me fafe up ; and as. 
'* for my coming down, you may let me fliift for myfelf."- 
Having knelt down, and fpent a fhort time in his devotions, he 

St up again, and faid to tne executioner, with the utmoft: chear- 
ineis and vivacity in his countenance, " Pluck up thy fpirits,, 
** man, and be not afraid to do thine office. My neck is very 
" (hort ; take heed, therefore, that thou ftrike not awry, for thy 
«« credit's fake." He then knelt down, and laying his head, 
apon the block to receive the ftroke, he bad the executioner flay 
till he. had removed his beard; " for that," faid he, " ha*, 
«' committed no treafon j" and the executioner then fevered hi* 
*fcead from his body. 

§uch 



(r) Sir Thomas Port wis the Mary afcended the Throne, he wii, \ 

founder of Trinity College, Oxford, taken into high favour, and was oudAS 

Be was born at Dedington in Ox- one of her Privy Counfcllors ; and 

fonMhire, in the year 150S, being the afterwards one of ths Commiflionere 

fon of a gentleman of that place, for proceeding a gain ft Heretics. In 

tie received the firft rudiments of 1555, the Princefs Elizabeth having 

grammatical learning at the public been imprifoned. and treated with 

hool at Banbury in the fame county, much fcverity by her keeper, Sir. 

which he afterwards completed at Henry Beningfteid, was placed under 

feton College. He appears to have the care and infpe&ion of Sir Tho- 

tiad considerable intereft at Court in mas Pope, who treated her with the 

the reign of King Henry Vlll. and utmoft tender nef* and re<pe&. Ho 

•vent through feveral honourable em- died at his houfe in CierkenweU, 

ployments. He was appointed one London, in 1558, in the fiftieth yeac 

#f the vifitors for the difiblution of of his age. Our celebrated EoglUk 

religious houfes, and is commended Poet of the fame name was defcendea* 

'for his moderation in the difchargc of from this. gentjemaa* 
tfiat employment. When Queen 
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Such was the end of Sir THOMAS MORE, whofe great abi- 
lities and endowments rendered him an ornament tonis coun- 
try ; and who for hi 5 integrity, his fortitude, his incorruptible 
fpirit, his greatnef> of mind, and generous contempt of riches 
and external honours, was equal to the moil celebrated charac- 
ters of antient Greece or Rome. He was, as to his perfon, of a 
middle llature, and well proportioned ; his complexion fair, with, 
a light tincture of red ; his hair of a dark chifnut colour ; his 
beard thin, and grey eyes ;' his countenance chearful and plea- 
fan t, and expreffive of the temper of his mind ; his voice nei- 
ther ilrong nor thrill, but clear and diilincl. His conftitutioa 
was generally healthy ; but, in the latter part of his life, too 
much writing brought upon him a pain in his breail, which was 
often very troubielbme. In walking, his right moulder ap- 
peared higher than the other ; but this was only the effect of 
iabit, and not any defect in the make of his perfon. He was 
generally negligent in his drefs ; but when the dignity of hi* 
place required it, he would conform to the cuilom. His diet 
was fimple and abilemious ; and he feldom tailed wine, but 
when he pledged thofe who drank to him. 

He was a kind matter to his fervants, and very charitable to 
the poor ; and of a temper extremely focial and benevolent 
He was a kind hufband, and very affectionate to his children, in 
whofe education he took great pains ; and was particularly 
careful to inftruct them in the principles of religion and virtue. 
His own piety was conilant and exemplary, but he had a moft 
bigotted attachment to the fuperllitions of the Romijh Church ; 
though it appears from his Utopia, and his letters to Erafmus, 
that in the earlier part of his life he had much freer notions of 
religion. 

He was a great m after of polite literature, poflefled an un- 
eommon fhare of wit, and was extremely eloquent. " More 
" had," fays Dr. Jortin, " if ever man had, what is called 
versatile ixoFxiuM, and was capable of excelling in any 
way to which he would apply himfelf. He was no bad Poet, 
and might have been a better, if he had paid more affiduout 
" court to ^he Ivlufes." 

When the Emperor Charles V. heard of Sir Thomas More't 
death, he fent for Sir Thomas Elliott, then Ambaflador from 
England at his Court, and faidtohim, " My Lord Ambaflador, - 
" we underfhnd that the King your matter has put to death his 
" faithful fervant, and grave and wife Counfellor, Sir Thomas 
«' More." To which Sir Thomas Elliott anfwered, that he had 
heard nothing of it. " Well," faid the Emperor, " it is ton 
true ; and this will we fay, that if we had been matter of fuch 
a fervant, of whofe abilities ourfelf have had thefe many 
years no fiiwll experience, we woujc} rather have loft the belt 
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** city in our dominions, than fo worthy a Counfellor ( d )." 
Indeed King Henry himfelf appears to have felt fome compunc- 
tion at Sir Thomas More's death ; for we are told, that when the 
news of it was brought to him, he being at that time playing at 
-tables with Queen Anne Boleyn, he caff his eyes upon her, and 
faid, " Thou art the caufe of this man's death;" and riling up 
immediately from his play, went and fhut himfelf up in hi* 
chamber, in great perturbation of mind ( e ) . 

Sir Thomas's body was interred in the chapel of the Tower, 
but was afterwards begged by his daughter Margaret, and depo- 
lited on the fouth-fide of the chancel in the church of Chelfea, 
where a monument, with an infeription written by himfelf, 
had been fome time before ere&ed. His head was ordered to be 
placed on London-bridge ; where having remained fome time, 
his affectionate daughter Margaret found means to get poflfeflioa 
of it, and carefully preferred it in a leaden box. She was, 
however, taken up for this, and examined before the Council j 
but, after a fhort imprifonment, me was difcharged. 

Sir Thomas had by his firft wife one fon and three daughters. 
But his fon, John More, as Dr. Jortin obferves, " was one of 
4 ' thofe Heroum pilii, who are feldom equal to their fathers." 
However, he had all the advantages of a liberal education, by 
which his natural parts feemto have been much improved. Af- 
ter his father's death, he was committed to the Tower, for re- 
fufing the oath of fupremacy, and condemned, but he was af- 
terwards pardoned, and fet at liberty ; a favour which he did not 
long furvive. Sir Thomas had no children by his fecond wife, 
who after his death was obliged to quit the houfe at Chelfea,. 
his fmall eftate being feized as a forfeiture to the Crown ; but 
the King allowed her an annuity of twenty pounds for her life. 

Of his three daughters, Margaret, the eldefl, who was mar- 
ried to William Roper, Efq; of Eltham in Kent, was his parti- 
cular favourite. She much refembled her father, both in tem- 
per and perfon. She appears to have been a moft amiable wo- 
man, and of extraordinary accomplifhments. She was modeft 
and humble, and of a mild, gentle, and affectionate temper ; 
and made a moft excellent wife to Mr. Roper, who appears to 
have been a very worthy man. She wrote two declamations in> 
Engliih, which her father and me turned . fo elegantly into Latin, 
that it was difficult to determine which of them was the befh 

Vol. II. 3. N She 

( d ) Vid. Life of Sir T. More by him to put Sir Thomas More to 

hi* fon-in-law, W. Koper, in the death, as the Hiftorians of his Life 

Britifh Mufeum, Harleian MSS. affirm (he did. I apprehend that they 

Ho. 7030. Fol. 300. affirm it, however, only from this 

(#) " One may conclude ((ays circumftar.ee j and though I am far 

Dr. Warner) from this circumftance, from thinking the Quecii entirely in- 

thst if the ferocity of the King's nocent of the charge> yet I believe 

temper upon any oppofition from a her guilt confided rather in approving 

fubject warned a fpur upon this oc- bis execution, than importuning the 

Mlion # the Queen had importuned King to ic.*' 
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She alfo wrote atreatifc of the " Four last Things, " witfc 
of much piety, judgment, and Jlrcngth of reafoning, that her 
at her declared it was a better performance than a difcourfe 
which he had written himfclf upon the fame fubjed. She had a 
very happy talent at correcting antient authors; and JohnCof- 
terius, in ni< notes on Vincentius Lirinenfis, gives us an emen- 
dation of hcr's on a pafTage of Cyprian, not inferior, Le Clerc 
fays, in his opinion, to thole of the ableft critics, of Seal i per, 
Turnebus, or Salmaiius ( /* ). Erafmus wrote anepiftle to her, 
as to a woman famous, not only for her manners and virtue, but 
for true and fo I id learning ( > ). She was a great miilrefs of 
the Greek and Latin tongues, and had great (kill in mufic and 
the mathematics, aud was complimented by the greateft men Qf 
the age, on account of her learning and accompli foments. And 
Cardinal Pule was fo charmed with the elegance of her Latin 
ftyle, that it was long before he could be brought to believe 
that what he read of hcr's was really written by a woman. Thil 
accomplifhcd Lady died in 1554, and was buried in St. Dun flan's 
church in Canterbury, with her father's head in her arms, accord- 
ing to her dcfire. Of five children, which fhc brought Mr, 
Roper, there was a daughter Mary, who was almoft as famous 
for parts and learning as herfclf. This Lady was one of the 
gentlewomen, as they were then called, of Queen Mary's Privy 
Chamber. She tranflated into Englifh part of a Latin treatise 
of her grandfather's, and alfo Eufbbius's Ecclefiaftical hiflory 
from the Greek into Latin, but the latter was never publiihed. 

Sir Thomas More was the author of many and various works, 
though fcarcc any of them but his Utopia has been long read. 
Thcrcafon of which is, that his other pieces were chiefly tra&s 
in controvcrfial divinity, and written in defence of a caufe 
which could nnt be fupported, that of the Romifh Church. It 
is faid of his anfwer to Luther, that it gained him no other re- 
putation, than that of having the bell knack of any man in Eu- 
rope, at calling bad names in good Latin. His Englifh works 
were collected and publiihed by the order of Queen Mary, in 
1557 ; his Latin atfiafil, in 1563, andatLouvain in 1566. 

His Utopia, which was his moft celebrated work, was written 
by him in Latin ; but an Englifh tranflation of it was publiihed 
foon after, which Bilhop Burnet, from the freedom taken in the 
transition, conjectured to have been made by Sir Thomas More 
himfelf. The beil Englifli tranflation of this work is that of 
Bifhop Burnet ; a new and correel edition of which, with notes, 
and the Lift; of Sir Thomas, was publiwc.d in 1758, by the 

learned 

f f) nJ. Dr. Tortitfs Life of Eraf- dies rf England and Germany, thoft 

m „s. whom he calls Moricae are the dangb* 

( ) « When Eiafmus, toward* ten of Sir Thomas More, Margaret, 

the end of the dialogue ALbatU ft Elizabeth, and Cicely/*— #y. Dft, 

pruditf, mentions fome learned La- Jortfn/sLifeof Erafmui, 
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leferned Dr. Warner. This work is the defcription of an ima- 
ginary Common-wealth, in which the author delivers his fenti- 
ments concerning government with great freedom. He feigned 
this country, Utopia, to be one of thofe which were then 
lately di (covered in America ; and that the account of it was 
given him by one Hythladius, a Portuguefe, who failed in com- 
pany with Americus Vefputius. Many perfons, who were 
pleafed with the defcription of the climate and manners of the 
people, and who had no fufpicion of the truth, out of a fervent 
2eaf, wifticd that fome Divines might be fent thither to preach 
Chriflianity, and feveral were very defirous to take the voyage 
for that purpofe. We have already given feveral extracts from 
this work, in the courfe of our account of the Life of its au- 
thor. 

Before Sir Thomas finifhed his Utopia, he began the His- 
tory of King Richard the Third, but it was never finifhed, and 
is cfteemed none of the belt of his pieces. It is inferted in the 
Complete Hiilory of England. He wrote it alfo in Latin, 
which was printed at Louvain in 1566. Voflius obferves, that 
this is far inferior to his other writings, in the elegance of the 
Latin ftyle. 

As we have repeatedly mentioned Sir Thomas More's natural 
turn to pleafantry and wit, an in fiance or two more of it may not 
be difagreeable to the reader. 

His fecond wife, it has been already obferved* was not of a 
yery amiable or agreeable temper, though a very notable wo- 
man in the management of domeftic affaairs. " As fhe was a 
" good houfe-wife," fays Camden, " fo was fhe not void of 
" the fault that often followeth that virtue, fomewhat fhrewd to 
•• her fervants." One day Sir Thomas, being wearied with her 
continual rating of her fervants, told her, that if nothing elfe 
would reclaim her, yet the confideration of the time, it being 
then Lent, (hould reftrain her. " Tufh, tufh, Sir Thomas," 
tol (he, " look here is one ftep to Heaven -ward ;" (hewing him 
t Friar's girdle. " Ay," faid Sir Thomas, " but I very much 
M fear that one ftep will not bring you up a (ingle Hep higher." 

One day, when me came from thrift, (he faid merrily to him, 
41 Be merry, Sir Thomas ; for this day, I thank GOD, I was 
" well (hnven ; and have now, therefore, left off all my old 
11 (hrewdnefs." " Yea," faid Sir Thomas, " and are ready 
41 to begin afrefli." 

When he was Lord-Chancellor, he enjoined a gentleman to 
pay a confiderable fum of money to a poor widow, who had been 
opprefled by him. Upon which the gentleman faid to him, 
u Then I hope your Lordfhip will give me a good long day to 
11 pay it in." " You (hall have your requeft,' faid Sir Tho- 
; " Monday next is St. Bamaoas's day, the longell day in 
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*' nil the yenr ; do you pay her then, or clfc you (hall kifa the 
« Fleet." 

An acquaintance of hii having taken great pains in writings 
book, which he intended to punlifli, brought it to Sir Thomas 
More for his opinion. Sir 'Thomas having looked it over, and 
finding it to lie a foolilh and trilling performance, told the 
writer, with a very grave face, that " it would be worth more if 
11 it wai in vi-rle." The man upon this carried his book, home 
•gain, ami immediately fet about turning it into verfe. When 
he liail fiiiiflicd ii, he carried it again to Sir Thomas, who, 
having looked at it, laU to him, " Ay, marry, now it is fome- 
*' what; for now it 'a rhiinc, but before it WW neither rhintc 
" nor rcafon." 
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RICHARD PACE was born at, or near Winchefter, 
as is generally fuppofed, and about the year 1482* 
He was educated at the charge of Thomas Langton, 
Bifhop of that diocefe, who employed him, whilfr. he 
was a youth, as his amanuenfis. The Bifhop was much pleafed 
with his proficiency in learning, and particularly delighted with 
the fkill he difplayed in muiic ; and obferved to thofe about him, 
that it was manifeft from the eafe with which young Pace 
mattered the fcience of muiic, that he had a genius equal to 
greater ftudies. The Prelate, therefore, fent him to Padua, to 
improve himfelf in good literature, and allowed him an yearly 
penfion to defray his expences. He there met with Cuthbert 
Tonftall, afterwards Bifhop of Durham, and William Latimer, 
from whofe inftruclicns he derived great advantage. 

After his return home, he fettled at Queen's College in Ox- 
fbrd, of which his patron, Bifhop Langton, had been Provoft ; 
and he was foon after taken into the fervice of Dr. Chriftopher 
Sainbridge ( b), who fucceeded his firft patron in the Provoft- 
ihip, and became a Cardinal. He attended him to Italy, and 
continued there till the Cardinal's death ; after which, return- 
ing home, he was fent for to Court ; where his abilities and ac- 
compli foments fo much recommended him to the favour of 
Xing Henry VIII. that he was appointed Secretary of State, 
and employed in matters of high concern, and in feverai foreign 
Embaffies, and important negociations. 

Bat though Pace was fo much employed in political affairs, he 
notwithftanding went into holy orders. In the beginning of the 
year 1 5 14, he was admitted Prebendary of Bugthorp, in the 
Church of York, in the room of Thomas, afterwards Cardinal 
Wolfey, then coniecrated Bifhop of Lincoln. And on the 20th 
°f May, the fame year, he was promoted to the Archdeaconry of 
Dorfet. 

a In 15 15, Pace was difpatched to the Court of Vienna, with a 
liewof engaging the Emperor Maximilian to endeavour to dif- 
pofiefs the French King, Francis the Firft, of the Dutchy of 

Milan, 

(6) Christopher Bainbridge he became Provoft before the year 

, *U born at Hilton near Appleby, in 1495, being about that time made 

^cftmoreland. He was educated in Doctor of Laws. After having gone 

(fetti's College, Oxford, of which through feverai lower preferments, 

b* 
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Milan, Henry VIII. being-alarmed at the progrefs of that prince'* 
arms in Italy. He was commiifioncd to propofe Come confider- 
able payments to the Emperor, in order to induce him to under- 
take the intended expedition ; and having by that means pre- 
vailed upon him, Pace made a journey from Vienna into Switzer- 
land, and by like motives engaged fome of the Cantons to fur- 
nifh Maximilian with troops. The Emperor's expedition was, 
however, an unfucceflful one ; and he loon after made a peace 
with France. But Maximilian, being very neceflitous, propofed 
Ihortly after to make a refignation of the Imperial Crown in 
Henry's favour. But Pace being perfeftly well acquainted with 
the Emperor's motives and character, gave the King his matter 
timely warning, that the fole view of that Prince, in making 
him lo liberal an offer, was to draw money from him. 

In 1519, the Emperor Maximilian died, upon which the Kings 
of France and Spain immediately declared themfelves candi- 
dates for the Imperial Throne. And Henry was alfo encouraged 
to offer himfelf as a candidate ; and the Pope declared, that he 
would efpoufe the intereft of the King of England, in prefe- 
rence both to the French and Spanifh Monarch s. Upon which 
Secretary Pace, who was efteemed the fhrewdeft negociator of 
the Cqurt of England, was immediately ordered to attend 
Henry's intereft at the Diet of the Empire, and to inform him- 
felf how the Electors flood affected towards him. But Pace foon 
convinced the King, that he had begun to folicit too late, and 
that he had now no fuccefs to hope for ; though he acquainted 
him, that the Electors of Mentz, Cologn, and Triers, feemed 
difpofed to favour him, and expreffed their regret that they were 
pre-engaged. However, the King of Spain, Charles V. was 
elected Emperor. The fame year Pace was made Dean of St. 

Paul's, 



he was, in 1503, iftftalled Dean of the ing him.— Vid. Wood's Athene Oxo» 
cathedral church of York. In 1505, mentis, Vol. I. Col. 556. Ed. 1691. 
ho was made Dean of Windfor, Pace was in the Cardinal's fervice, 
Matter of the Rolls, and one of the and with -him at Rome, at the time of 
King's Privy Council. In 1507, he his death ; and transmitted to the 
was made Biftiop of Durham, and King an account of the manner of 
the following year Aichbifhop of it, and of the meafures which had 
York. In 151 1, he was made a been taken to difecver thofe who 
Cardinal, on account of fome fcrvices were concerned in it. And he la- 
wn ich be had rendered to the Pope, men ted fome reproaches which had 
He died of poifon at Rome in 1514. been thrown on his dead matter by 
The Cardinal was, it is faid, of a the Bimopof Worcetter. " Though 
very patiionate temper ; and one my Lord (faid Pace) had fome fail* 
Rinaldo de Modena, an Italian Prieft, ings, yet he was the moft faithful 
Whom he had taken into his fervice, man to his Prince that ever was 
having difobliged him, the Cardinal born, and ever watchful for the good 
ttruck Mm. Upon which the Prieft, of the King's Highnefs, and his ru- 
in refentment of this treatment, tive country, notwithstanding the in- 
watched all opportunities to be re- finuationa that have dosa made to 
venged of his matter \ and this he the contrary." 
Aortly afterward! effect by poifon- 
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Pint's, in the room of Dr. Colet ; and about the fame time he 
was alfo made Dean of Exeter. 

In 15 21, he was alfo made Prebendary of Combe and Harn- 
ham, in the church of Sarum. And at the clofe of the fame 
year Pope Leo X. died ; upon which Cardinal Wolfey, think- 
ing he had a fair opportunity of offering himfelf as a candidate 
for the Papal chair, difpatched Pace with proper inftrudtions 
upon that head to Rome. But before he arrived there, the 
election was over, and Adrian, Bifhop of Tortofa, had been 
chofen Pope. In 1573, Pope Adrian VI. died, upon which 
, Pace was again employed to negociate for Wolfey, but without 
fuccefs, Clement VII. being elected. And fome time after Pace 
was directed by the Cardinal to folic! t the Pope for an enlarge- 
ment of his legatine powers, with which requeit his Holinefg 
complied. 

Pace was afterwards fent AmbafTador to Venice, where he 
carried with him Thomas Lupfet ( c ), as his Secretary. And 
this employment he fo well difcharged, that ". it is hard to far 
" (fays Wood) whether he procured more commendation or ad- 
«* miration among the Venetians, both for dexterity of his wit t 
** and efpexially for his lingular promptness in the Italian 
" tongue ; wherein he feemed nothing inferior, neither to 
" P. Vannes here in England, the King's Secretary for the Ita- 
" lian tongue, nor yet to any other, which were the beft for that 
♦' tongue in all Venice." But notwithilanding his qualifica- 
tions, and abilities as a negociator, during his itay at Venice, he 
experienced, and very much fuffered by, the difpleafure of Car* 
dinal Wolfey. Two reafons were afligned for this. Firft, that 
he had (hewed a readinefs to a (fill Charles, Duke of Bourbon, 
with money, for whom the Cardinal had no great affe&ion ; 
and, fecondly, that he had not forwarded the Cardinal's defign 

of 

( <) Thomas LuptiT was tht raid above He was at Paris in 1523, 

(on of William Lupfet, citizen and w'.th Reginald Pole ; and coming 

foldfmith of London, and whs born back to England, was foon after fent 

there, in the pviih of St. Mildied, again, at the requeft of Wolfey, to 

BreacUftreet. Whilft a boy, he was Paris, as tutor to Thomas Winter, 

£akcn into the care and protection of where they were b:*th maintained at 

*^an Colet, and educated in his the Cardinal's expence. He was in 

fchool, under William Lily. He was Orders, but obtained only a Prebend 

5jp rn thence removed to Pembroke-, in the church of Saliibury, two years* 

"*I1 i n Cambridg- j and after fome bef. re his death. He publifhed feve- 

* l ***«he went to Paris, and returning ral pieces, and a flitted Linacre and 

•^Hiiit the year 1519, fettled in Cor- More in reviling and correcting thrir 

J* u »«Chrirti College in Oxford, and works at the prefsj and the latter 

Jjicceeded John Clement in Cardinal makes very honourable mention of 

^Volfey* s rhetoric lecture, which he him. He died on the 27th of Do- 

read both in Gieek and Latin. In cember, 1^32, aged only thiity.fix 

* 5*1, be took the decree of Matter of years, leaving a widow, who was bu- 

^ rlt J foon after which he went to ried in 1545, near, him, in the church 

^**ice, as Secretary to Pace in hit of St. Alphagc, within Cripplegatq, 

*mbaffy there, agreeable to what is Loudon* 
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of obtaining the Papacy, fo much as Wolfey thought he might 
have done. 

For thefc reafons, it is faid, Wolfey became much inflamed 
again ft: Pace, and ordered m alters in fuch a manner, that for the 
fpace of ne;ir :\vo years he had no inltruttions from the King or 
Council how to proceed in his buiinei's at Venice, nor any al- 
lowance for his expenses there, notwithstanding he had fent let- 
ters very often for the fame to England. Upon this, and efpe- 
cially on account of feme private intimations of his friends at 
home concerning the Cardinal's ufage of hi in, he took it fo 
much to htrii t, that he became bereft of his fenfes. It is faid* 
that the \ cuetirn Ambaiiador refiding in^ondon, repaired to 
the Cardinal, and clefired to know of him, whether he had any 
commands for the Engiim Ambaflador at Venice ; to which 
Wolfey made an aver, Pace us decipitRdcem; with which 
Pace being acquainted, was very much affecied. 

In confequence of Pace's difcrder, Andrew Gritt, Duke of 
Venice, wrote to Cardinal Wolfey, acquainting him, that Secre- 

. tary Pace, who had reiided there for forae time in quality of the 

. King's orator, and had been efpecially recommended by letters 
from the Cardinal, was preps rin£ to return to England ; that 

. nothing could have been more agreeable to him, than a licence 
to that end from his Majeify, he having been for tome time in a 
very ill itate of health ; and the phylicians who had attended 
him, all concurring in opinion, that nothing would contribute 4b 
much to rellore him, as a change of air, efpecially for that of 
his native country. And the Duke, in his letter, exprefled great 
Solicitude for Pace's recovery ; and gave a very honourable tefti- 
mony of him, with refpedt to his great abilities, excellent quali- 
ties, and diligence and fidelity in executing his com million. 

Pace's diforder being hereupon made known to the King, he 
was ordered home ; and being carefully attended by the phyfi- 
cians at the King's command, he was reflored in a inort time to 

. his fenfes, and ftudied the Hebrew language, with the aiEftance 
of Robert Wakefield. 

In thefe lucid intervals fome of his friends found means to in- 
troduce him to the King, then reiiding at Richmond ; and Henry 
expreiTed muchfatisfa&ion at his recovery, and admitted him to 
a private audience, which he made ufe of to remonitrate againft 
the Cardinal's unjuft treatment of him. But Wolfey was too 
hard for him ; for the Cardinal being urged by Henry to purge 
himfelf of Pace's charge againil him, fuaimoned Pace before 
him, and " fitting in judgement (fays Wood) with the Duke of 
** Norfolk, and other St-vtes of the Realm, not as a defendant, 
" but as a Judge in his own caufc, did fo bear out himfelf, and 
" weigh down Pace, that he was forthwith commanded to the 
" Tower of London as prifoner; where he continuing for the 
" fpace of two years, or thereabouts, was at length by the King's 
" command discharged." 
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This fevere treatment which Pact received, increafed his ma- 
lady ; fothat in all the time of his imprifonment In the Tower, 
and after his rcleafe, till his death, he never recovered his fenfes, 
except at intervals, when he was able to read, and to difcourfe 
rtry rationally* He refigned his Deaneries of St. Paul and 
Exeter a little before his death ; and retiring to Stepney, died 
there, in 1532, and was buried in the chancel of that church, 
being not quite fifty years old. 

Richard Pace was much efteemed by the learned mem of his 
time, efpecially Sir Thomas More, and Erafmus, who ftiles him 
Uraiusqua literature calentissimus, and wrote more 
letters to him, than to any one of his learned friends and corre- 
spondents. He hacT a great opinion of Pace for his candour 
and fweetnefs of temper ; fo that he was much affti&ed at his 
misfortunes, and could never forgive the man who had been the* 
caafe of them. Mr. Stow gives Pace the chara&er of a right 
Worthy man, and one that gave in Council faithful advice* 
Learned he was' alfo, fays that antiquarian, and endowed with 
many excellent parts and gifts of nature ; courteous, pleafant, 
and delighting in muiic ; highly in the King's favour, and well 
heard in matters of weight. There is extant a letter of his ten 
King Henry, written in the year 1527, in which heveryhoneftly 
gives his opinion concerning the divorce ; and it has been ob~ 
ferved, that his always ufing a faithful liberty to Wolfey, wa* 
one of the caufes which at lail brought him to confinement and 
difba&ion. 

Camden, in his Remains, tells us, that a certain Nobleman. 
having faid, in contempt of learning, in Pace's hearing, that 
■• it was enough for Noblemen's fons to wind their horq, and 
** cany their hawk fair ; and that they fhould leave ftudy and 
** learning to the children of mean men ," Pace faid to his 
Lordfhip, by way of reply, " Then you and other Noblemen 
«* muft be content, that your children may wind their horns, 
" and keep their hawks, while the children of mean men ma- 
44 nage affairs of State." He wrote the following pieces : 

I. De fructu qui EX doctrina percipitur LIBER, 
Baiil 1517^ 4to. dedicated to Dean Colet. This was written by- 
Pace at Conftance, while he was Ambaflador in Helvetia ; but at 
lie had in it inveighed much againit drunkennefs, as a great ob- 
stacle to the attainment of knowledge, the people there confi- 
deredit as.defigned to refled upon them, ana therefore wrote a 
(harp anfwer to it* Erafmus was alfo much offended with Pace? 
for lome jpaflages in this piece, in which he had fpoken of him, 
between jeft and earned, in a manner with which Erafmus was. 
notpleafed. But they were foon reconciled. 

if. Oratio Pace nuperrime compoiita et fcedere percu/To inter 
Uenricum Angliae regem, et Francorum reg. Chriitianifs. in scde 
Pauli Lond. habit*, Loud. 1518.4:0. 

Vtl. II. j. e JD. Epiibl* 
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III. Epi Solas adEdw. Leeum, et epiflola: ad Erafmum, Load". 

1520. Thefe epiilles are in a book, intituled, Epiflola: aliquot 
e nidi tor am virorum. 

IV. Prasfatio in Ecclefiafticen recognitum ad Hebtaicam veri- 
tatem, & collatnm cum tranfLatione LXX Interpret urn ct mani- 
fefta explicatione caufarum erroris ubicunque incidit. Thi» 
piece wag printed in Quarto ; and it is faid that He was a&Tfted 
in it by Robert Wafcefceld. 

V. Exempt. i;m literarum ad recem Hen. 3. an. 1516. 
Interred in a piece, intituled, Syntagma db Heur/eoiuu co- 
m«iM INTERPEBTATIONE3, by Robert Wakefield. 

He alio wrote a book concerning the tmlawfulncfs of the 
King's marriage with Queen Catherine, in 1517. And made 
feveral tran flat ion s ; among others, one from Engliih into Latin 
of the fermoo of Filher, Biftiop of Rochefier, preached on the 
day when the writings of Luther were publicly burnt, Canib. 

1521. 4W. And a tianilation from Greek into Latin, of PJjl- 
urch's piece, De cominodo ex inimicii capiendo. 
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MOMAS CROMWELL was the Ton of a black- 
(inith at Putney, near London. The year of his 



TV 

■ birth is not known. His father, in the latter part of 

^■» his life, praflifed tie trade of a brewer ; after whofu 
ileceale, his mother was married to a fhcerman in London. All 
the education which he received was at a private fchoo], where 
he learned reading, writing, and a little Latin. He discovered, 
however, in nis early years, a very promifing genius, and great 
vigour and activity of mind ; and when he was grown up, 
having a great inclination for travelling, he went into foreign 
countries ; though in what manner he did this, or at whofe ex- 
pence, is unknown. By this means he had an opportunity of 
feeing the world, of gaining a more extenfive acquaintance with 
men and manners, and of learning feveral languages., which 
proved afterwards extremely advantageous to him. 

In the courfe of his travels he came to Antwerp, where there 
was then a very confidcrablc Englilh Faftory, by whom he was 
retained as their clerk, or fecretary. His love of travelling, 
and inclination to fee various countries, did, however, Hill con- 
tinue ; he, therefore, emhraeed an opportunity which offered it- 
fclf, in 1510, of taking a journey to Rome. That opportunity 
was the following. There was at that time a famous gild, of 
our Lady in the church of St. Botolph's at Bolton in Lincoln- 
shire, 10 which feveral Popes had granted very large indulgences, 
or pardons ; which being held in the greatcft v en c ratio ■), and 
very much reforted to, the brethren and (liters of that gild were 
very defirous of having thofe indulgences renewed and con- 
firmed by the then Pope. They, therefore, difpatched Geoffrey 
Chambers, and another pcrfon, who was joined with him in the 
eommiflion, to Rome, with a confidcrablc fum of money, in or- 
der to procure the deft red confirmation. Theft pcrfons taking 
Antwerp in their way, became there acquainted with Thomas 
Cromwell ; and being fomewhut diffident of their own ciliiliticu 
for the taflc they had undertaken, and concern n;; an high opi- 
nion of the talents of Cromwell, they prevailed upon liim t» 
go along with them. And accordingly he was of ouri'tci.it.'i 
fervice to them, for being informed that 1lj> fluii:ief» w.l» 
fomewhat of an epicure, and addicted to pampering U- palate. 
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he prefented him with Tome fine difties of jelly, made after tbtt 
Englifh fafhion, which was then unknown at Rome. And thefe 
delicacies put the Holy Father into fuch good humour, that he 
very readily granted Cromwell and hi* companions what they 
came about ( b ). 

Cromwell appears to have continued a very confiderable tune 
in Italy ; for we are told, that he ierved for fome time as a fid- 
dier under the Duke of BourboA, and wasprcfent at the facking 
of Rome ( i ) ; an event which did not happen till the year 
1 527* which was feventeen years after the time fixed for his ob« 
taininethe confirmation of the indulgences which hefolicited 
from the Pope. But fcarce any particulars of this period of his 
life are transmitted down to us ; though it appears that, in confe* 
quence of the wandering life he led, he was frequently reduced 
to great diftrefles. We are indeed told, as a proof of his appli- 
cation, and love of knowledge, that in his journey to and from 
Rome he committed to memory Erafmus's Latin tranflaJooa of 
the New Teftament. And being at Bologna) he found means to 
affift John Ruffe], Efq; afterwards Earl of Bedford, in making 
hisefcape; that gentleman, who was there privately employed 
in managing fome of King Henry's affairs, being in very immi- 
nent danger of being betrayed into the hands of the French, 

How long he continued in a military capacity, is uncertain. 
He returned, at length, however, to his native country, and was 
taken into the family and fervice of Cardinal Wolfey ; who ob- 
ferving him to be a man of confiderable abilities, and great ap* 
plication, made him his Solicitor, and often employed him X* 
bufinefs of great importance. And the Cardinal particularly 
entrufted him with the fettling affairs relative to the foundation 
of his two Colleges at Oxford 4nd Ipfwich, and in fuppreslng 
fome fmall Monaileries for the endowment of them. Upon the 
Cardinal's difgrace in 1^29, he nfed his utmoft endeavours to 
ferve his mailer under his misfortunes. And when articles of 
high trcafon again ft the Cardinal were fent down to the Houle of 
Commons, of which Cromwell had previouflv found means to get 
himfelf elected a Member, he defended the Cardinal with (b 
much eloquence and ability, that the articles againil him were 
thrown out. This t ran faction was of confiderable service to 



Cromwell, and gained him great reputation ; for it pi; 
abilities in a more confpicuous point of view 3 and thofe who 
were enemies to Wolfey, both as a man, and as a Minilfcer, did 
notwithstanding applaud Cromwell for his Heady attachment ft 
his mailer in adveruty. 

Cardinal Wolfey's houfhold being now dkXblved, he was 
taken into the King's fervice, upon the recommendation of Sir 
Chriftopher Hales, Mailer of the Rolls, and Sir John Ruflel, the 

fame 

tb ) V\i. Fox's Alts »nd Monuments, Vol, H. P. <|fi8>499» ***■ '*»> 
( i ) Prd* ?• 41. of this Volume, 
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fame gentleman whom he had fo eminently- fenred at Bologna ; 
who reprrefented him to the King, as the fitted perfon to manage 
the disputes which his Majefty then had with the Pope. And 
being thus introduced at Court, he Toon obtained a very confi- 
derable ihare of the King's favour and confidence. 

Cromwell, as to his religious fentiments, favoured the prin« 
ciples of the Reformation ; and was, therefore, no friend to the 
Papal power. In one of his conferences with the King, he re- 
prefented to his Majefty, that his princely authority was abufcd 
within his own Realm, by the Pope and nis Clergy, who being 
fworn to him, were afterwards difpenfed from the fame, and 
fworn again to the Pope ; fo that nis Majefty was but a half 
King, and they but naif fubjc&s ; which, he represented to 
Henry, was derogatory to his Crown, and contrary to the laws 
of his kingdom. But the Clergy, he told him, haa by this ille- 
gal fubmimon to the Pope, incurred the penalties of the a& of 
Premunire : from which his Majefty, if he thought proper, 
might derive great profit and advantages. Henry giving ear to 
this, and being nleafed with the hint, afked him, if he could 
make the truth of what he (aid appear. Cromwell affirmed that 
he could. And thereupon fhewed the King the oath which the 
Bifhops took to the Pope at their confecration y wherein they 
Jwore " to help, retain, and defend against all men, the 

Popedom of Rome, the rules of the Holy Fathers, and the re~ 
Oties of St. Peter, &c." 

confequence of this conference with Cromwell, Henry, 
whilft the Convocation was fitting, took his ring, or fignct, off 
t&is finger, and fent Cromwell with it to the Houfe of Convoca- 
tion, in order to acquaint the Clergy that they had all fallen into 
a Premunire. Cromwell, thus deputized by the King, placed 
Jiimfelf among the Bifhops, and began to reprefent to them the 
extent of the regal authority, and the duty of iubje&s, and espe- 
cially the obedience which Biihops and Churchmen owed to the 
]aws of the kingdom, Thefe laws, however, he told them, the 
whole body of the Clergy had violated, to the diflionour of the 
.King, by tranfgrefiing againft the aft of Provifors and Premu- 
nire ; in that, tney had not only confented to the legalise power 
of Cardinal Wolfey, but alio oecaufe they had all fworn to the 
Pope, contrary to their allegiance to the King,, and therefore had 
forfeited to his Majcily all tneir goods, chatties, lands, pofleffions* 
and whatsoever livings they had. The Prelates were exceect- 
ingly alarmed at this, and at firft began to deny the fact. But 
after Cromwell had fliewn them the very copy of the oath which 
they took to the Pope at their confecration, the matter was fo 
plain, that they could not deny it. Accordingly an indi&mcnt 
yvas brought againft the whole body of the Cfergy in the Court 
of King's Bench, and they were found guilty oi falling within 
fhe ttatute of Premunire. However, the Clergy prefenting a pe- 
tition to the King, in which he was lliled Prote&or and Supreme 

Head 
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Head of the Church of England, he granted the Clergy of the 
Province of Canterbury a pardon for one hundred thoufand 
pounds ; and the Province of York compounded for nineteen 
thoufand. This affair was agreeable to Henry, becaufe it 
brought money into his coffers ; and Cromwell chearfully for- 
warded it, becaufe as the Clergy in general were extremely 
everfe to every ftep towards a Reformation, whatever contributed 
to weaken their influence and power, and their connections with 
the See of Rome, had a tendency to promote it. 

The fame year in which this tran faction happened, 15319 
Cromwell was knighted, made Mailer of the King's jewel-houfe, 
with a falary of fifty pounds ptr annum, and conftituted a Privy 
Counfellor. And he continued to exert himfelf to the utmoft in 
promoting, both by his influence in the Parliament and with the 
King, every meafure which was favourable to the Reformation, 
The Parliament were well difpofed to this ; and in 1532, an 
aft was parted again ft levying the Annates, or Firft-Fruits, 
which was a tax impofed by the Court of Rome for granting 
Bulls to the new Prelates. From the fecond year of Henry the 
Vllth's reign, one hundred and fixty thoufand pounds had been 
tranfmitted to Rome on account of this claim ; which the Parlia- 
ment, therefore, reduced to five per cent, of all the epifcopal be- 
nefices. And the better to keep the Pope in awe, it was voted, 
that any cenfures which mould De paffed by the Court of Rome, 
on account of this law, ihould be utterly difregarded ; and that 
mafs ihould be faid, and the Sacraments adminiftered, as if no 
fuch cenfures had been iifued. 

This year Sir Thomas Cromwell was made Clerk of the Ha- 
naper, a profitable office in the Court of Chancery ; and befeec 
the dofe of the year he was alfo appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. And the following year, 1533, an aft was paffed 
againft all appeals to Rome in caufes of matrimony, divorces, 
wills, and other fuits cognizable in Ecclefiaftical Courts. In th!e 
preamble to this aft it was affirmed, That the Crown of Eng- 
land was imperial, and that the nation was a complete body 
within itfelf, with a full power to give juftice in all cafes, fpin- 
tual as well as temporal. 

In 1534? Sir Thomas Cromwell was appointed Principal Scr 
cretary of State, and Mailer of the Rolls ; and about the fame 
time he was chofen Chancellor of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
Soon after which followed a general vifitation of that Univerfity ; 
whereupon the feveral Colleges delivered up their charters, and 
other inflruments, to Sir Thomas Cromwell. Anne Boleyn, 
who had now been folemnly crowned Queen of England, greatly 
favoured the progrefs of the Reformation. The Court of Rome 
had, however, pronounced the marriage of Henry and Catherine 
to be valid ; and had declared Henry to be excommunicated, if 
he refufed to adhere to it. An open and abfolute rupture with 
the Court of Rome was the confequence. And it was this' year 

cnaftc4 
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•nafted by the Parliament, that all payments made to the 
Apoiiolic Chamber, and all provisions, bulls, and difpenfations* 
ihould be abolifhed ; Monafteries were fiibje&ed to the vifitatioa 
and government of the King alone ; the law for punifhing He* 
xetics was moderated ; and it was declared, that to fpeak again ft 
the Pope's authority was no Herefy ; and the Convocation were 
prevailed upon to concur in thefe meafures. 

In 1535, Sir Thomas Cromwell was appointed Vifi tor-General 
of all the Monafteries, and other privileged places, throughout 
England. Several perfons were employed under him in the ex* 
crcife of this office. And the proceedings and behaviour of 
thefe vifitors has been much cenfured by the Roman Catholics* 
But it is no wonder, Bifhop Burnet obferves, " that men who had 
" traded fo long in lies as the Monks had done, ihould load 

thofe whom they efteemed the inftruments of their ruin with 

many calumnies." And it is certain, that in the courfe of 
thefe vifitations of what were called religious houfes, a fcene 
was opened of the mod ihameful lewdnefs, and of other vile 
enormities, fuch as were a dishonour not only to religion, but to 
Jiumanity. 

On the 2d of July, 1536 ( k ), Sir Thomas Cromwell was 
conftituted Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, at which time he re- 
£gned his mafterftiip of the Rolls. On the 9th of the fame 
month he was advanced to the dignity of a Baron, by the title 
of Lord Cromwell of Okeham in Rutlandshire ; and fix days 
after he took his feat in the Houfe of Peers. The 18th of the 
fame month he was conflituted Vicar-General, anjl Vicegerent, 
over all the Spirituality, under the King, who was now declared 
Supreme Head of the Church. This was a verc high dignity, 
for it gave him precedence next to the Royal Family ; and ui 
the Convocation which was held this year, he fat above the Arch- 
bifhops, as the King's Reprefentative. 

A fhort time before Lord Cromwell's elevation to this new 
dignity, an event happened, which was by no means, favourable to 

the 

( k ) This year died Queen Cathe- A little before (ho expired, flie wrote 
fine of Arragon, at Kimbolton in the a very tender letter to the King, in 
county of Huntingdon, in the fiftieth which (he gave him the appellation of 
jrear of her age, Orders had been her nufl dear Lord, King, and bujband* 
given by King Henry, after hit mar- She recommended her daughter Mary 
riage with Anne Boleyn, that Cathe- to him, and folicited his protectioa 
line ihould only be Ailed Priocefs- for her maids and fervants. She con- 
Dowager of Wales, and treated as eluded her letter with thefe words, 
fuch. But (he could never be pre- " I make this vow, that mine eye* 
vailed upon to relinguilh the title of defire you above all things. 11 Henry 
Queen j and would* accept of no was fo much touched as to Hied tears 
fevice from any perfon who did not .at this lad proof of Catherine's af- 
•pproach her with the accuftomed fe&ion for him 5 but Queen Anne 
ceremonial. She was more hardly Boleyn is faid to have expreffed her 
treated on that account than the joy for the death of her rival, in a 
ethcrwife would have been, but with- manner that was not quite confident 
ice producing the defired cjftft, with humanity and decency. 
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the Reformation. This was the fall of Queen Anne Boleyn, 
who had very much exerted her influence over the King in fa- 
vour of the Reformers. But Henry was now become enamoured 
of a new object. This was Jane Seymour, daughter to Sir John 
Seymour, and one of Queen Anne's attendants. A charge of 
Incontinence was accordingly trumped up againft the Queen, in 
confequenceof which fhe was tried, and moft u nju ft ly condemned 
to die. It appeared, indeed, that there had been fomc levities in 
her conduit; but nothing like a crime could be fairly proved 
againft her. The unfortunate Queen, however, was beheaded ; 
and the unfeeling Monarch was married the very next day to 
Jane Seymour ( l\ 

The death of Queen Anne Boleyn was an agreeable event to 
die Romifh party, and gave them frefti hopes that an accommoda- 
tion' might be brought about between the King and the Court of 
Rome. Lord Cromwell, however, continued to excrcife the 
powers with which he was inverted, in promoting and advancing 
the Reformation. He was, however, obliged to proceed with 
warinefs and caution ; for the King was known in his heart to be 
ftrongly attached to the Principles of Popery, notwithstanding 
his prefent breach with the Court of Rome ; and the Popirn 
party in the nation were alfo very formidable. Some articles of 
Religion were, however, publiflted this year, in which, inftead 
of the feven Sacraments received in the Church of Rome, three 
only were mentioned, the Sacrament of Baptifm, the Sacrament 
of Penance, and the Sacrament of the Altar. The ftandard of 
faith was alio declared to confift in the Scriptures, and the three 
Creeds, the Apoftolic, the Nicene, and the Athanafian. And 
the doctrine of Purgatory was declared to be uncertain from 
Scripture. 

In September this year, Lord Cromwell, in virtue of his of- 
fice as the King's Vicegerent, publiflied fome injunctions to all 
Deans, Parfons, V icars, and Curates, wherein they were ordered 
to preach up the King's Supremacy ; and not to emptor 
their rhetoric in extolling images, relics, miracles, or pil- 
grimages ; but rather exhort the people to ferve GOD, and 
take care of their families ; to put parents, and other director* 
of youth in mind, to teach their children the Lord's Prayer, the 
Creed, and the Ten Commandments, in their mother tongue. 
He likewife encouraged the tranflation of the Bible into Eng- 
Hih ; and when it was finifhed and printed, he published an in- 
junction, that an Euglifh Bible ( m ) fhould be provided for every 
pariflx church, at the joint charge of the Parfon and parishioners* 

Notwithftanding 

( / ) An ie> was foon after pasTerf, lift which was committed to the 

by which the iffuo of Anne Boleyn prefo, was the New TeAamenr, 

were declared ro be illegitimate. translated from the Greek by WilKam 

(m) The firft tranflation of any Tyndal, with theafflftance of John 

part of the Holy Scripture* into lag- Fry and William Roye, and printed 
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Notwithstanding (he hii\h rank :uul dignity to which Lord 

fcroimvcll was now railed, he wa$ not In ruled with his prolpc 

rity as to lie unmindful of his former condition, or forgetful of 

thole whole kindiicfs he had experienced in a Hate of .-idvrrfuy 

ftnd dillrcfs. As a rcnuiiknldr i nil. nice of this, the following 

incident i* related* In his youth, in (he eourlr of his pciryM-iiui- 

t ion 5, Cromwell happeucd to l>r at Florence, in a moll dellitute? 

condition* ami in want of the common necelfaries x^i' life. In 

this deplorable liluation, he was taken notice oi' l>y an Italian 

Merchant, whofrcoucntly traded wilhKh^hnd. :uid whole name 

was Francis Frefconald. This merchant, after cmpiirinj; into 

the particular* of yountf Cromwell's llory* being pleaded with hi* 

air and manner, took him into hi.-, honfe, and kindly entert .lined 

him; and, at his departure, furnilhcd him with a horfe, and new 

clothes, and lixtccn ducats oi' void, in order to rarrv him a<>aiu 

into his own country. U happened that many years after, when 

Cromwell was advanced to the hi^h Ihition in which we have 

ftcn hitn* this merchant, who in eoufc«|urucr of in&ny lolleu in 

tadc was become very poor, came over into KnyJ'tnd* in order t»> 

recover a conlideraldc fum of money which was due to him. 

Sitting his rrfidehce in London for this purpole. I.oid CromwelU 
iing one day riding towards Com t, Accidentally call his eyes 
^PonFrcfcobald, who happened to be palling through the llreet. 
Tnc merchant had entirely forgotten the nerfon of Cromwell, 
tiul was 
patcful 
tor, rvgu 

attendant. , _.._ rt ., ._ , 

embraced him. After iome convcif.it inn in the llrect, Lord 



"•in** iii.^ nuuir. 1 u .H.vuruiiH;iy uiu «ti , aim iir tinnier i.imo 

Cromwell related to the Lord lligh Admiral, and other pc lions 

Vol. II. 3. V * of 

irft in i{a6i in Ortavo. TyinUl time Fellow of rctcrhoufo in Can* 

FnHlifhcil nflcrwrtiiN, in isi>, " hrnh;o. 

tnnlhtiott of the IVnutctn h i ami lltii the flift limo the whu|.- Itil'lr 

of fon.it, In ijp, mOllivo. hit v.u pi-intnl *\u\ puhhihol in I'a^liOi 

fihl llut he atui i» iiiUlnl |olhua, \v.i\ in ihr yen i ', ; s". In Fi»H.«. It 

IlHljtci, Ruth, Ni lirnii.ili, ami ihr wai puhliihcil by Milm (VviTilnlf, 

nook* of Kin^N ami vMii.mucUs j hut Miow.mt.. Hilltop ol Exricr, nho 

it d«x*9i not Appt.tr that thefc w.-ip n'Mlcil TymUr* willon, rmnpaiCiht 

tverpiintrvl. All l\Hv;lilh II Molla i mi with the otitfinalt, aiitl I'llpplicJ wlur 

W the PiAlin*, Hour horn ihc l..i:ni h.iil In-cn I (I miimntUfril l»y lyiiilal. 

Of Mailhl Itucn, \va\ .,lio |iu Muhi «l I< \v:m pi mint at /tun It, aiuI ilnli- 

At Aij?.o»llnr til iKv hy l-i.ow'i» «>il.i! hy I »\> rtUlr I* Kiih; Homy 

Foyc. .\111I ihr r.nni U^k, (orrtlui' V 1 1 1 . .Antt llni wa» ihr \Ub\o whuli 

With {tiicun.ih, ».<• ,!ir Smu', ol' hy l.onl l.^i oin wrll'u inpuitMion!! hi 

Ifofr^, wot ii..,»i-if iMililii)u«l ni 1 5J'», W4< vulrrcil **b* i*tJ iitk*':i0*. 
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of rank who were pfefent, the # friend (hip which had been for-» 
merl y flicwn him by Frcfcobald.* And all the time the merchant 
continued in England, Lord Cromwell lodged and entertained 
him in his own houfe ; he alfo gave him fix teen hundred ducats, 
in return for the fixtccn which he had received of him at Flo- 
rence ; and he exerted himfelf fo warmly in his behalf, that 
Frcfcobald by his means foon recovered the money which wa» 
due to him in England. And liord Cromwell behaved in the 
fame grateful and generous manner to feveral other perfons, 
who though in low circumflances, had behaved kindly to him 
when he was in a more humble fituation. 

The alterations which had been made in religion/ together 
with the diflblution of fuch a number of Monafteries ( n ), fo 
exceedingly irritated the Romifh Clergy, who began to give up 
all for loft, that they excited infurredlions againft the Govern- 
ment, particularly in Lincolnmire, Yorkfhire, Durham, and 
Lancaihire. And the Roman Catholic party were fo inveterate 
againft Lord Cromwell, that the rebels in Yorkftiire demanded. 
amongft other things, that he (hould be brought to " condiejn 
*' punifliment, as one of the fubverters of the good laws of the 
" Realm." However, thefe infurreftions were at length 
quelled ( o ), though not without much bloodftied. 
. ,* n 1 S37> the King conftituted Lord Cromwell Chief Jnftice 
icincrant of all the forefts beyond Trent ; and on the 26th of 
Auguft the fame year, he was elected a Knight of the Garter, 
In October Queen Jane Seymour was delivered of a yottnjr 
Prince, who afterwards afcended the Throne by the name of 
Edward VI. But in about twelve days after her delivery Qgeen 

iune died, to the great regret of Henry, who is faid to have 
cen fo much afflicted with her lofs, that for fome days after 
her death, he fhut himfelf up from all company ( p ). Qaeea 
Jane was a favourer of the Reformation. 

About this time a new vifitation of religious houies was fet 0» 
foot ; and the vifitors were enjoined to enquire into the impos- 
tures which had been pra&ifed, to excite the people to fuperfti- 
tious adorations of images, relics, and other pretended miracu- 
lous 

( .1 ) An ac"V waspaficrf, in 1536, in very lofty terms, in which he told 

by which three hundred and feventy- them, that they ought no rnoie to 

fix Monafteries were fuppretifed, and pretend giving a judgment with rc- 

their revenues, together with their gard to government, than a blind man 

goods, chatties, and plate, we:e with regard to colours. « And wo,* 

granted to the King. faid he, ' with our whole Council, 

( ) The rebels, among other ' think it right ftrange, that ye, who 

things which they complained of, < be but brutes and inexpert folk, do 

niledgcd that the King employed im- ' take upon you to appoint us, who 

proper and mean perfons for his « be meet or not for our Council. 1 

Minifters, which was particularly ( f ) There is no foundation for the 

aimed at Lord Cromwell. Eur the ftory fometimes told, that the life of 

Kini* published a manifeito in anfwer the young Prince wasf^aied in pre- 

f their fjyeral complain:;, couched ferunce to that of the Queen, by the 

oaaunaa* 
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leas things. And in the coorfe of this vifitation a fecne way 
opened of the moft bare-faced impofturc, and the moll ridiculous 
fuperltition* At Boxlcy in Kent, there was a crucifix which 
fometimes moved its head and eyes, and bent its whole body, to 
exprefs the receiving of prayers ; and other geftures were at 
other times made, in order to fignify the rejection of them. 
Many and great were the offerings made to this wondrous image ; 
but it appeared, upon examination, that all its movements were 
caufed oy concealed fprings ; and the whole cheat being thus 
difcovered, the image was ordered to be burnt. At Hales, in th« 
county of Gloucefter, the blood of CHRIST was (hewn in a vial 
of chryftal, which the people fometimes could fee, and fome- 
times could not. And they were made to believe, that they 
could not be blefled with the fight of the blood, though the 
vial was fet before them, whilft they were in mortal fin. They 
continued, therefore, to make prcfents, till they had bribed 
Heaven to give them the fight of this blefled relic. But this, 
upon examination, was difcovered to be nothing more than the 
blood of a duck, which they renewed every week ; and one fide 
of the vial was fo thick, that there was no feeing through it, 
whilft the other was clear and tranfparent. And it was placed 
in fuck a manner near the altar, that a perfon concealed behind it 
conld turn either fide of the vial outward ; and when they had 
drained thofe who came to fee it of what money they could, 
they then made them happy by turning the clear and tranfparent 
fide towards them ( q ). 

Many fuperflitious images were publicly broken at St. Paul's 
crofs. And a great variety of curious relics were difcovered in 
different parts of the kingdom. At Reading, there was an 
Angel with one wing, that brought over the fpear's head that 
pierced our SAVIOUR'S fide. At Edmondfbury, there was 
found fome of the coals that roaitcd St. Laurence ; the parings of 
St. Edmund's toes ; and St. Thomas Bccket's penknife and 
boots ( r ). A piece of St. Andrew's finger was pledged by the 
Houfc of Wcitacre for forty pounds ; but the vifitors, when they 
fupprcfTed that Houfc, not thinking fit to redeem it at that rate, 
the Saint's finger was Hill left in pawn. 

But to return to Lord Cromwell. In K38, he obtained a 
grant from the King of the caille and Lordihip of Okcham, in 

P 2 the 

command of the K : .nj ; who save may appear to a Proteftant re.id«r f 
orders, it is faid, for rlie Queen's body the ingenious Mr. Hume thinks pro- 
CD be opened for the birth. The per to inform us, that •' fuc'i fooleries, 
whole ft'»ry is a forgery of Sander j. as they are to. he found in all aj»cs ami 
/'V. Outline's Kill, of England, Vol. nations of the world, and even took 
II. P. 1074. placi during the moft refined period* 

( f ) Vtd* Burnet's Hiftory of the of antiquity, form no peculiar norvio* 

Reformation, Edit. 1079. Vol. J. Jent reproach on the Catholic rcli. 

P. 242, 243. gion." Hiftory of England, Vol. IV. 

(r) However ridiculous thefc thing! P. 195, 8vo, Edit. 
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the county of Rutland ; and was alfo made Conftableof Caret* 
brook caftle in the Hie of Wight. And in September this year, 
he iflued forth new injunctions, directed to all BiOiops and Cu- 
rates, in which he ordered, among other things, that the Clergy 
fhould, every Sunday and holiday, openly and plainly recite to 
their parifhioners, twice, or thrice together, one article of the} 
^ORD's Prayer, or Creed, in Englifh, that they might learn the 
fame by heart ; that they mould make, or cauie to be made, iq 
their churches, one fermon every quarter of a year at leaft, in 
which they fhould purely and fincerely declare the very Gofpel 
of CHRIST, and exhort their hearers, not to pilgrimages, kifs- 
ing and worfhipping of images, and other fuperftitions of that 
kind, but to the performance of works of faith, mercy, and 
charity. It was alfo ordered by him, that all who were in pof- 
feflion of benefices upon which they did not refide, fhould ap- 
point able Curates ; and that the Clergy fhould not difcouragc, 
the people from reading the Scriptures, but on the contrary ex- 
hort and excite them to it. 

This year was dcmolifhed, by the King's command, the fhrinc 
of Thomas Becket, commonly ftiled St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury ( s ). This ferine was of inef^imable value. The gold of 
it, when brokpn down, loaded two chells, which required eight 
itrong men to carry it out of the church. This acl of facrilege, 
as it was termed, ib exceedingly exafperated the Holy See, that it 
is mentioned in the preamble tp the bull foon t after iflued forth 
by Pope Paul the Third, againfl King Henry,*as the principal 
inducement for haftening that denunciation of the vengeance of 
the Church, which had been for fome time fufpendeo\ By this 
bull, if the King did not appear at Rome within ninety days, by 
himfclf or proxy, to anfwer for his proceedings, he was declared 
to be depoied from his Crown, and the kingdom laid under an 
intcrdicl. All his fubjedts and vaflals were abfoived from their 
allegiance; all Clergymen were ordered to depart the kingdom, 
within five days after the expiration of the time prefixed, under 
the pains of excommunication and deprivation ; leaving only fo 
many Pricfls as woulvi be neceflary for baptizing infants, an&- 
giving the Sacrament to fuch as died in penitence. Ail Noble-~ 
jnen and others in the King's dominions were commanded, un — 
dor the fame penalties, to t^e up arms againfl him, and to driv 
him out of his dominions ; and all Princes and military perfon 
were commanded to make war upon him, in order to force hin 
to return to the obedience of the Apoftolic See. They were alfc 
commanded to fei/.e upon all goods and merchandize belonging 
\o the King or hie accomplices ; and fuch of his fubjects a* — 
werefeized on, were to be made flaves. It was alfo declared - 
{hut whoever ihould attempt to bppofe the execution of any a* 1 
the particular contained in this bull, fhould incur the indign9~- 

ticv*' 

( i ) See Vol. I. P. jSg, 
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ttonof Almighty GOD, as well as of the holy Apoftles. Such 
Was the power modeftly atfumed by the Succeifor of St. Peter J 
but Henry paid little regard to thefe ecclefiaftical thunders. 

In 1539, the King bellowed upon Lord Cromwell feveral no* 
ble manors and considerable eftates, which had belonged to fome 
of the religious Houfes that were now difTolved. And on the 
17th of April the fame year, he was raifed to the dignity of 
Earl of Enex, and foon after conftituted Lord High Chamber- 
lain of England. King Henry had now been for fome time 
looking about for a new wife, and at length entered into a treaty 
of marriage with the Pnncefs Anne, daughter to the Duke of 
Cleves. Cromwell was very zealous to promote this match, 
becaufe that Lady and her family were all in the Lutheran inte- 
xeft. But this in the event proved his ruin. For the King con- 
ceived a violent did ike to her at the very firil fight ; and though, 
as the Princefs was arrived in England, and\the matter carried 
fo far, he was married to her, yet it was not without great reluc- 
tance. His averfion to her, however, every day encreafed j and 
he became eager to procure the diffolution of his marriage. The 
concern which the Earl of Eflex had in promoting a match which 
was fo much the King's averfion, weakened the King's attach- 
ment to him. The fhare which he had in forwarding the Re- 
formation, had procured him many powerful enemies, particu- 
larly the Duke of Norfolk, and Stephen Gardiner, Bilhop of 
Winchefter. And they fpared no opportunity of increaiing any 
prejudice which the King might have conceived againft nim $ 
and as the Roman Catholics in general raifed a violent clamour 
againft him, Henry began to be difpofed to facrifice Cromwell 
to their fury. The King had now nxed his affettion on Cathe- 
rine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk ; and that Noble- 
man made ufe of her infinuations to incenfe Henry againft the 
Earl of Eflex. Accordingly he obtained a commiffion from the 
King to arreft him at the Council-table, on the 10th of June, 
when he -had not the leaft fufpicion of it. He was immediately 
committed prifoncr to the Tower; and on the 17th of the fame 
month a bill of attainder againft him was brought into the 
Houfe of Lords. He was accufed both of herefv and treafon. 
It was alledged againft him, that he had fet at liberty, without 
the King's command or aflent, feveral perfons convitted of mif- 
prifion of treafon, and others who were imprifoned Qn fufpicion 
of it. That he had received feveral bribes, and granted licences 
for them to carry money, corn, horfes, and other things, out of 
the kingdom, contrary to the King's proclamations. That, be- 
ing an Heretic, he had difperfed many erroneous books among 
the King's fubjetts, particularly fome that were contrary to the 
belief of the Sacrament. That having entertained many of the 
King's fubj eels about himfelf, whom he had infected withherefy, 
and imagining he was by torce able to defend his treafons and 
hcrefies, \\hen. fame of them complained to Mm of the new 

preachers^ 
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preachers, he faid, " their jpreaching was good ;" and faid aIfo» 
among other things, " That if the King would turn from it, 
" yet he would not turn ; and if the King did turn, and all hi* 
«' people with him, he would light in the field in his own per- 
" fon, with his fvvord in his hand, againft him and all. 
others." And then he pulled out his dagger, and fwore that: 
lie would do what he had before declared. Several other 
things were alledged again it him ; but they were improbable 
and trifiirg, as well as fome of the forego ng. He was not, 
however, fuffered even to be heard in his own defence. And 
the bill of attainder at length paifed both Houfes, though it ftuck 
ten days in the Houfe of Commons. 

The Earl of Effex had in his fall, as Bifhop Burnet obferves, 
the common fate of all difgraced Minifters, to be forfaken by 
his friends, and infulted over by his enemies. Archbifhop 
Cranmer, however, interefted himfelf warmly in his favour ; 
and in a letter which he fent to the King, he expreffed himfelf 
thus concerning Cromwell. " Who," laid he, " cannot but 
«' be forrowful and amazed, that he lhould be a traitor againft 
«« your Majefty ? He that was fo advanced by your Majefty ; he 
** whofe furety was only by your Majefty ; he who loved your . 
M Majefty, as 1 ever thought, no lefs than GOD ; he who ftudied 
" always to fet forwards whatfoever was your Majefty 's will and 
« c pleaiure; he that cared fbr no man's difpleafure toferveyour 
•« Majefty. He that was fuch a fervant, in my judgment, in 
" wifdom, diligence, faithfulnefs, and experience, as no Prince 
" in this Realm ever had; He that was fo vigilant to preferve 
•* your Majefty from all treafons, that few could be fo fecretly 
" conceived, but he detected the fame in the beginning. If 
* c the Princes of noble memory, King John, Henry II. and 
*< Richard II. had had fuch a Counfellor about them, I fuppofe 
" they mould never have been fo traiteroufly abandoned, as thole 
4€ good Princes were." He proceeds, " I loved him as my 
*' friend, for fo I took him to be ; but I chiefly loved him for 
•* the love which I thought I faw him bear ever towards your 
*' Grace, Angularly above all other : but now, if he be a tray- 
" tor, I am forry that ever 1 loved, or trufted him ; and I am 
*' very glad that his treafon is difcovered in time. But yet 
*« again, I am very forrowful ; for :vho fhall your Grace*, truft 
" hereafter, if you might not trull him ? Alas! I bewail and la- 
*' ment your Grace's chance herein ! I wot not whom your 
" Grace may truft. But I pray GOD continually night and 
*' day, to fend fuch a Counfellor i>. his place, whom your Grace 
" may truft, and who for all his qualities can ana will ferve 
" your Grace like to him ; and that will have fo much folici- 
*« tude and care to preferve your Grace from all dangers, as I 
«* ever thought he had." 

The Earl of Effex, during his imprifonment, wrote to the 
King, to clear himfelf from the charge of treafon, and to im- 
plore" 
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jlore his Majeftv's clemency ; which he did in terms that do n4 
great honour to nis magnanimity. But it was without efredfc ; for 
the Duke of Norfolk and the ropifti party prevailed. And ac- 
cordingly, inpurfuance of his attainder, he was ordered to be 
beheaded on Tower-hill, on the 28th of July, 1^40. When he 
was brought to the fcaffbld, his tenderness for his fon ( / ) made 
him avoid any earneil proteftations of his innocence, or com- 
plaints of his fentence ; for he feared that any things of that 
kind would exafperatc Henry, and induce him to wreak his 
vengeance on his fon. He faid, that as he was by law con- 
demned to die, he thanked QOD for bringing him to that death 
for his offences. He acknowledged his iins againfl GOD, and 
Us offences againfl his Prince, who had raifed him from a low 
degree. He declared that he died in the Catholic faith ( u ), not 
doubting of any article of faith, or of any Sacrament of the 
Church ; and denied that he had been a fupportcr of thofe who 
believed ill opinions. He de fired the fpeclators to pray for the 
King, for the Prince, and for himfelf ; and then prayed with 
great fervour for the rcmilTion of his pad fins, and admittance 
into eternal glory. He then gave the iignal to the executioner* 
who performed his office ; but was fo inexpert at it, that he very 
Jriuch mangled the unfortunate Nobleman. 

Thus fell THOMAS CROMWELL, Earl of Effex, who wat 
worthy of a better mailer, and a better fate. He was a Mi- 
ni fler of great ability, and uncommon application. He had a 
high fenfc of public good, and an open and generous heart* 
His greatefl fault was too much obfequioufnefs to the King** 
will ; and his eagernefs to pull down the Papal authority, mado 
him foxnetimes advance the regal authority higher than wat 
confident with a proper regard to the interefls of civil liberty* 
JBut though raifed from the lowed fituation in human life, to a 
Hate of great power, and elevated rank, he behaved with un- 
common moderation. He was courteous and affable to perfont 
of all ranks. He was very ready to aflift the poor in any of 
their fuits, and to fupport them againfl the oppreflions of the 
jpowerful and wealthy. He was very hofpitable, and fo cha- 
ritable 

( / ) He left one fon, Gregory ufed in England in its true fenfe, in 

Cromwell, created Baron Cromwell opposition co the novelties of the Seat 

*>f Wimbleton, in his father** life- of Rome. So that his profeffioo of 

*ime i but he did not fuccced to the the Catholic faith was ftrangely per* 

*itie of Earl of Ertcx, on account of verted, when fome from thence con* 

liis father's attainder. eluded that he died in the communion 

( « ) •« By what he fpoke at his of the Church or Rome. But hit 

<death, (fays Oifliop Burnet) he left it praying in Engli/h, and that only ta 

much doub *d of what religion he GOD through CHRIST, without any 

died. But tt is certain he was a Lu- of thofe tricks that were ufed when 

nbtrau. The teim Catholic faith ufed thofe of that Church died, (hewed h* 

by him in his la ft fpjech, fcemed to was none of tlirir's," Hift. of tht 

tsttkc k doubtful ; but that was then Reformation, Vol, I, p, i$$< 
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the poor, that upwards of two hundred pei 
ce every day with a Aifficient quantity of brc 
the gate of his houfe in Throgmorton-ilreet. 
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Was remarkably grateful to thofe from whom he had received arty 
obligations, and extremely kind and generous to his fertanu 
and dependents; 
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The Life of Sir Edward Howard, 
Lord High Admiral of England. 

THIS gallant Admiral was fecond fon to Thomas, Earl 
of Surrey, and afterwards Duke of Norfolk. We 
have no account of the exaft time of his birth. He 
began very early to teftify his inclination to the fea- 
fervice; for in 1492, when he was a very young man, he went 
out in a fleet commanded by Sir Edward Poynings, with a view 
of acquiring fkill in naval affairs, and in the art of war. The 
fleet which Poynings commanded, which confifted of twelve 
fail, was fent by King Henry VII. to aflift the Duke of Bur- 
gundy againft his rebellious fubje&s. In confequence of this 
affi (lance from the King of England, the Duke was enabled to 
regain poflefSon of the town and port of Sluys, which had been 
feized by his enemies. And in the courfc of this expedition, 
our young and noble feaman gave proofs of extraordinary bra- 
very, and had on that account the honour of Knighthood con- 
ferred on him. He gave frequent inftances of his courage du- 
ring the fame reign ; and on the acceffion of Henry VIII. that 
Monarch made choice of him for his ftandard- bearer ; which 
in thofe days>, fays Dr. Campbell, was not only a mark of par- 
ticular favour, but of the higher* confidence and reaped. 

In 15 1 1, Sir Andrew Barton, a Scotch feaman, wuh two (lout 
veflels, committed piracy on the Englifh coafts, and greatly in- 
terrupted the trade and navigation of the kingdom. His pre- 
tence was, letters of reprifal granted him a^ainil the Portu- 
guefe, by James III. late King of Scotland; and under colour of 
this he feized and plundered what fhips he pleafed, alledging 
that they had Portuguefe goods on board. Complaint be- 
ing made of thefe grievances to the Privy Council of England, 
Sir Edward Howard's fatiier, the E.irl of Surrey, declared, 
«« That the narrow leas fnould net be {o infefted, whilit he had 
" an cHatc that cculd furniih a ihip, or a fon who was capable 
'« of commanding one." And accordingly two fhips were im- 
mediately fitted out by Sir Edward Howard and his elder bro- 
ther Sir Thomas, and prc'jauly at their father's e.-pence ( w ). 
Sir Thomas Howard, it is iaid, ferved under his younger bro- 
ther on this occalion, on account of the fuoericr fki;i and expe- 
Vol. U. 3. Q^ rience 

(•» ) Vld. Dr, Campbell's Lives of ihc Alwirals, EJit, 174* Vol. I. P. 321; 
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rience of the latter. Thcfe two gallant brothers having been 
feme days at fea, were feparated by a ftorm, which gave Sir 
Thcmas Howard an opportunity of coming up with Sir Andrew 
Barton in the Lyon. An obilinatc engagement immediately en> 
fucd, the fuccefs of which was long doubtful. For the Scotch 
Commander, Barton, who was a bold and experienced fea man, 
having under him a determined crew, made a very defperatc 
defence ; but he was at length killed, having to the laft encou- 
raged his men with his whittle. And the Commander being 
now dead, the fhip was fur rendered to Sir Thomas Howard. In 
the mean time, Sir Edward Howard came up with Barton's other 
fhip, which was named the Jenny Perwin, and was a very ftrong 
veiTel, and exceedingly well manned. After a (harp- engage- 
ment, Sir Edward Howard made himfelf mailer of this (hip 
aifo. And both the Scotch veffels, with the furviving part of 
their crews, which were in number one hundred and fifty men, 
were triumphantly brought into the river Thames, by the two 
noble brothers. The piifoners, having been fome time con- 
fined, were afterwards fet at liberty. James IV. then King of 
Scotland, highly refented this adlion, and fent AmbafTadors to 
the King of England, to demand fatisfa&ion. But Henry re- 
turned him this anfwer, " That punilhing Pirates was never 
" confiderej as a breach of peace among Princes." 

The character of Sir Edward Howard for courage and naval abi- 
lities, was now fowell eflablifhed, that in 15 12, he was appointed 
Lord High Admiral of England ( x ). And King Henry having 
entered into a war with France, the Marquis of Dorfet was fent 
with a coniiderable army into Bifcay, in order to penetrate that 
way into the Province of Guienne. The Marquis and his 
troops were convoyed by Sir Edward Howard ; and when the 
forces were landed, the Lord Admiral put to fea again with hi* 
fquadrcn. He arrived on the coafts of Brittany, and having firft 
cleared the fen of the enemy, he landed fome of his men about 
Conquer and Ereil, who burnt feveral towns, and laid wafte the 
country for fome miles round. The French endeavoured to re- 
prtfent this as a mean way of making war upon helplefs women, 
and defer.celefs villages. But Sir Edward Howard replied 
" That it was the duty of brave men to be guardians to both ; 
" and that he mould not he directed by an enemy in his man- 
" nor of making war." The French Monarch, alarmed at the 
Engliih Admiral's fuccefs, immediately affembled a powerful 
fleet to oppofe his progrefs. King Henry, having information 
of this, ordered five and twenty ihips of war to be fitted out 
without delay, to go to the afitilance of the Lord Admiral ; and 

he 

( x ) He had ten (hillings a day mariner, and gunner, ten (hilling* 
for hi* pay ; each of his Captains every lunar month, for wages, a*4 
w&htecn-peiiwe $ and cvary foldicr, victuals. 
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lie went down himfelf to Portfmouth to haflen the armament, ' 
Among thefe (hips were two of a very large fize, the one called 
the Regent, which was commanded by Sir Thomas Knevet ; 
and the other., named the Sovereign, by Sir Charles C ran don, 
afterwards Duke of Suffolk, When Sir Edward Howard had 
received this re nfor cement, his fleet confiiied of forty- live fail. 
He immediately determined to attack t c enemy, who were now 
ready to come out of the harbour of Brett. The French fleet, 
according to Lord Herbert, confiiled of thirty-nine ihips. The 
French Admiral, whofe name was Primauget, or, a.-* f >me fay, 
Porfmoguer, was a very brave man ; and the (hip he commanded, 
which was called the Cordelier, was fo large as to be able to 
carry twelve hundred men, exclufive of mariners. Sir Thomas 
Knevet, however, in the Regent, which was a much lefs fhip # 
attacked and boarded the French Admiral. The action was 
maintained for fome tLnc with great bravery on bcth fides. But 
at length the French fhip took fire ; and that and the Re^ei-t 
being clofcly grappled together, they both blew up, and ::x"een 
hundred gallant men, beiides the two Commanders, peri/lied in 
jan\ inftant (j ). This fatal ftroke feems to have thrown both 
fleets into confirmation ; fo. though they had been for forae 
time engaged, they foon after feparated, without proceeding to 
any furtner hoftilities on either fide. 

T n 15131 Sir Edward Howard put to fea again, with forty- two 
lhips or war, belides fmall yefTels, and forced the French into 
the harbour of Brclt. He alfo made frequent defcents upon the 
coafh of France, and ravaged the country round about. The 
French King, therefore, ordered Pregent, one of his ableil fea 
Officers, to fail from Toulon with a fquadron of gallics ; a.id, 
after joining' the Breft fleet, to come out and fight t-'-e Jingliih. 
Sir Edward Howard had information of this detign, and furmed 
a plan for burning the French ihips in the harbour. lie was fo 
fanguineof his fuccef> in thi* affair, that he acquainted the King 
with it, and invited him to be prefent at fo glorious <<.n action ; 
defiring that the King iimuld rather have the honour of deilroy- 
ing the French naval force, than himfelf. But Sir Edw.ird'g 
letter being laid before the Council, they were of very d liferent 
fentiments, confidering the affair as by much too hazardous for 
his Maj city's perfon tobeexpofed in it. They, therefore, wrote 
to the Admiral, commanding him not to fend excufes, b-ji to do 
his duty. Sir Edward Howard was extremely piqued at this 
language ; and he thought that, from his well known bravery, 
he ought not to have been fubjecled to fucii a reproof. However, 
he immediately prepared to enter the hurbour. And for this 
purpofc he ordered about fifteen hundred men into his bo^ts, 

Q_2 which 

( jr ) According to fome writers, up his own fhip ani tint of th« 
the ;renc!i Adir.i^I fct fire to hi* fhip enemy together, .ban to fub;nu t»» tl;p 
«o pyr^oic, chwJng ratber Co blow Englilh Cgrr*,iu»nJcr, 
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which brought the French, to the number of ten thoufand, 
down to line the fhore ; but the Admiral at length found his 
dcfi^n to be impracticable ; for the French (hips lay under the 
cover of their fortifications, and of a line of twenty-four large 
hulks lafhed together, and which they intended to nave fet on 
fire, if the EnglihY had forced them to an engagement. Sir 
Edward put the belt face he could upon this dii appointment ; 
and in the mean time received information that Present, with 
fix gallics, and four tenders, was arrived in Conquet Day, a lit- 
tle below Brell, and only waited for an opportunity of entering 
that harbour. The Lord Admiral hereupon fent a frigate to re- 
connoitre the fituation of the enemy, whom they perceived at an 
ancho*. between two rocks, on each cf which flood a ftrong fort, 
and fo far up the bay, that it was not poffible to bring any of 
the Engliih fhips of force to bear upon them. Sir Edward 
Howard, however, determined to attack them ; and accordingly 
he manned the only two gallics he had in his fleet with fomeof 
hii braveft men ; and with two row-barges, and two tenders, 
he entered the bav. One of the gallies was commanded by 
hircfelf, the other by Lord Ferrers. The chief Officers under 
them were Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John Wallop, Sir Henry 
Shireburn, and Sir William Sidney. As there was a briik gale 
of wind, they foon came up with the enemy ; and Sir Edward 
Howard immediately attacked the French Admiral. Armed 
with his Avoid and target, he fearlcfily entered the ftiip of hit 
enemy, having only eighteen Engliftimen and one Spaniard at- 
tending him. But' he had no fooncr boarded the French vefleJ, 
than the grappling-tacklc, which fattened his galley to that of 
the enemy, cither" flipped, or was cut afundcr. Thus was the 
brave Admiral left to the mercy of the enemy. But he dis- 
dained that fafcty which could only be purchafed by captivity. 
He, therefore, toe k his whiiHc (which in thofe days, we aVe told, 
was the badge of fuprcme command at fea), from his neck, and 
tlnew it into the fea ; into which he himfelf, with feventeenof 
his followers, was immediately pufhed by the pikes of his ene- 
mies ( z ). 

Such was the immature death, on the 25th of April, 1513* of 
Sir Edward Howard, Knight of the Garter, and Lord High Ad- 
miral of England. He had great (kill in maritime affairs, and 
j-olieflcd an extraordinary degree of bravery. It was his avowed 
maxim, " That a feaman never did good, who was not refo* 
" lute to a degree of madnefs." . He was a warm friend to the 
/ inicrcfl of his country, and at all times ready to hazard his life 

and 

( * ) The death of the Lord Ad- home, without any further attempts 
miral fo difcour«igcd the Cam en, that upon the enemy* 
the £n Ufh fleet foon after returned 
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and fortune in its defence. He was, however, not for promoting 
war on every trivial occafion ; for he was an able Scatefman, 
aid a free fpeaker, as well at a great teaman. 
. Sir Edward Howard married Alice, widow to Sir William 

Parker, Knight, and daughter of William Lovcll, Lord Morlev, 
but hail no jtTue by her. 
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The Life of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, Duke of Norfolk, and Lord 
High Admiral of England. 

THOMAS HOWARD was the el deft fon of Tho- 
mas, Earl of Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, 
and brother to the brave Lord Admiral, who is the 
fubjeft of the preceding Life. We began with the 
younger brother firft, for the fame reafon which is alHgned by 
Dr. Campbell ; namely, becaufe though the junior fon, he was 
the elder Admiral ; and alfo becaufe the occurrences in the Life 
of the elder brother carry ustlown to a much later period than 
thofe of the younger. Sir Thomas Howard early uiflinguifhed 
himfelf for his courage, and thirft for military glory. He en- 
gaged in the expedition againft Sir Andrew Barton, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Sr Edward, as related in the preceding 
Life ; and had himfelf the honour of taking Barton's fhip. He 
attended the Marquis of Dorfct in his expedition againft Gui- 
enne, which was rendered unfuccefsful by the iniincerity of 
Ferdinand, King of Spain : and the Marquis falling fick, Sir 
Thomas Howard fucceeded him, and fhewed great conduct in 
bringing home the remainder of the Englifti army. 

A few months after Sir Thomas Howard's arrival in England, 
he received the ill news of his brother the Lord Admiral's death ; 
whereupon the King immediately appointed him his fuccerTor. 
This promotion was very agreeable to Sir Thomas, as* he was 
extremely defirous of revenging his brother's death upon the 
enemy. And before he fet out to take upon him the command 
of the fleet, he petitioned that each fhip mould have a larger 
complement of mm. In the mean time Pregent, the French 
Admiral, encouraged by the death of Sir Edward Howard, and 
the confequent return of the fleet which had been under his 
command, had made a defcent upon the coaft of SufTex, and 
committed fome diforders there ; but receiving information that 
the Englifh fleet was again putting to fca, he made the belt of 
his way to the coaft of France. And Sir Thomas Howard was 
fo attive, and fcoured the feas of French vefTels in fuch a man- 
ner, that not a bark of that nation durft appear. And on the 
firft of July, 15 13, he landed in Brittany, ravaged a part of the 
.country, and burnt a confiderable town. 

King 
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King Henry was now in France, employed in the fiege of 
Terouenne ( *'). And James IV. King of Scotland, took this 
opportunity of invading England, fuppofing he ihould find that 
kingdcm unprepared for its defence. But he foon found Ms 
miftake. The Earl of Surrey, father to the Lord Admiral, 
marched againft. him with a confiderable army ; and Sir Thomas 
Howard, receiving information of the Scottifh King's invafion, 
immediately landed live i hou fan d veteran troops, and marched at 
the head of them to join his father. The Earl of Surrey, havinj 
received this reinforcement, fent an Herald to the King o: 
Scotland, to offer him battle: and Sir Thomas Howard fent 
him word at the fame time, that he was come toanfwer for the 
death of Sir Andrew Barton. The Scottifh King hadin ail his 
manifelloes mentioned the death of Barton, as one of the caufes 
of the war. Sir Thomas Howard, therefore, feems to have 
thought himfelf obliged, in point of honour, to give fome fa- 
tisfaction for that affair in perfon. This defiance from the Earl 
of Surrey and his fon, produced the famous battle of Flodden 
field, which was fought on the eighth of September, 1513. - Sir 
Thomas Howard commanded the van -guard, and greatly contri- 
buted to the glorious viftory which the Englilh then obtained, 
by the valour and military Mil which he exerted on that impor- 
tant occafion (6). And in confideration of the great merits 
and fervices of the Earl of Surrey and his fon, King Henry, -in 
151+, created the Earl Duke of Norfolk, and his fon, the Lord 
Admiral, Earl of Surrey, and he accordingly took his feat in the 
H«ufeof Peers, not as a Duke's fon, but according to his crea- 
tion. 

A peace being now concluded with France, the martial ta- 
lents of the new Earl of Surrey lay for fome time unemployed. 
His father, the Duke of Norfolk, was Lord High Treafurer, but 
at great variance with Cardinal Wolfey ; and as to the Earl of 
Surrey, his animofity againit him was fo great, that we are told- 
he one day drew his dagger upon the haughty Prelate. In 1 j 19, 
the Earl of Surrey was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
That kingdom was, at this time in fuch diforder, and the Irilh. 
Chiefs were fo exceedingly turbulent, that this was a very trou- 
blefuaic poft. However, the Earl cf Surrey, by his vigilance 
and activity, fupprefled Dcfmond's rebellion, humbled the 
O'Neals end O'Carrols, and without pracliling feverity, brought 
the affairs of Ireland into good order. He gained the affections 
of the people, and held aParliament at Dublin in 15x1 j after 
which he was recalled ; but on his quitting the ifland, he left it 
in great tranquility. 

In 1 5 za, King Henry again entered into a war with France $ 
and having at the fame time engaged in aa alliance with the 

Emperor 

( * ) m. P. to. of Cilia Volume. (*)«*, Vol. I. P. <<* 
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Emperor Charles V. that Prince, in confcqucnce of this alli- 
ance, joined his naval force with that of England. The Em- 
Eeror's fleet con fitted of one hundred and eighty fail ; and the 
ord Admiral, the Karl of Surrey, by cfpecial pcrroifGon from 
King Henry, received the Emperor's commiffion to be Admiral 
alfo of the Imperial fleet (r). With thefe united fleets, the 
Earl of Surrey failed over to the coaft of Normandy. He landed 
fome of his troops at Chcrburgh, and ravaged all the adjacent 
country ; after which, rc-embarfcine his men, he returned to 
Portland, In a few days after, he let fail again, and landed a 
rery large body of troon9 on the coaft of Brittany. He attacked 
the town of Morlaix, took it by irorm, and plundered it. He 
alfo burnt feventeen fail of French Jhips on the coaft, and then 
returned, with a very rich booty, to Southampton. But he pre- 
vioufly detached a fquadron, under the command of Vice-Admi- 
ral Fitz- williams ( d ), with orders to continue cruizing, and 

fcouring 

( £ ) This commifTion is dated at ins under the conduct of one Captain 
London, June the Sth, if 22, and is General than man/ :— Therefore, 
very honourable to ilu I.oid Admiral, by thefe our letters patent, we grant 
Part of it runs in the following terms: and give to the faid moft illuftrjout 
•' Charles V. by the Divine favour Thomas, Earl of Surrey, Lord High 
and clemency elected moft augufl Admiral, and Captain General of the 
Emperor of the Romans, King of navy of our moll ferene uncle, the 
Germany, Spain, both Sicilies, Jerufa- fame authority, full and plenary 
bm, Iiu.-.iaiy, &c. Whereas themeft power, over our Royal navy, the 
ferene and powertul Prince, Henry Captains, foldivrs, and feamen thereof, 
VIXJ. King of En-land and France, of whjt degree, title, or rank foever. 
Our moft r!e^r brother, uncle, and which tru faid Admiral hath in the 
confederate, hath moft juflly pro- Kins his matter's fleet : both in pro- 
claimed war azainll Franks, Kin^of mating the office™, in conferring the 
France ;—— and to cany this on honour of Knighthood on perfona of 
more effectually, hath, amen.; otl.'.r merit, in punifhing malefactor*, in 
warlike preparation*, fitted our a fleet giving out fitting orders, judging and 
which h* hath put un<«er th«s com- tryintr all caufes, at alfo in executing 
mand of the moft illu;triou-» Tho and appointing all and every thina; 
mas, Earl of Suney, our mrftdear unler his command, according to the 
eoufw, Knight of th'j mcfi noble authority by the aforefaid Kmj to 
Order of the Garter, Lor:! High Ad- l.ici gr in ted, and as the tingulir fkifl 
tnir.il of England, Wales, Ireland, anr* prudence of him, as Captain 
Normandy, Cafcoi/.ne, ai.'d Acrjui- General and Comoiindcr in Chief of 
tain: We likewifc, wix 1 the Line the fleet, ftiali, on all occafiona, judge 
reafen, have decrc d to infrft and in- needful or expedient to be done.*' 
vade the faid common enemy, the. V'nl. Leditrd's Naval Hiitoryl Vol* I* 
King of Trance, wiih our fo-ces ;it P. 99, 100. 

fea, by joining our fleet, with that of ( d ) Sir William Fitz»wil- 
our afotefaid n>olt fer.nc uncle, both liams, afterwards Earl of South* 
in consideration oi the valour, (kid, a.npton, was fecond fon to Sir Tho- 
and courage, and oilier Angular rr- mas Fitz williams, and Lucii, daugb*' 
tues of ;lie faid Admiral ; \\li"vel>y ter or John Kivil, Marquis Monta- 
he is rendered capai.!«:, cot or.iy of cute. H-„- early addicted him felt to 
this, hut even of a ereater trui\ ; as aims, an. I particular!) to the fja- fer- 
al fo becaufe whatever is undertaker v.cc. In tlie fecond year ol the reign 
by confederate lores and united of Henry VI II. he wai appointed 
arms, ri 7 be better executed, by be- one of the Efquires of the King's 

body. 
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tfOuring the fea. On the Earl of Surrey's arrival at South- 
ampton, he found the Emperor Charles there, ready to embark 
for Spain, he having been ibme time in England on a vifit to 
King Henry. The Lord Admiral, therefore, took the Emperor 
Vol. II. 3. R oa 

body. In 1513, he had a command martial fpirit, and how loth he was to 
in the fleet which fought the French quit the fervice of his country in a 
off Breft, and behaving very bravely military way. He was now far ad- 
there, received a dangerous wound in vanced in years, and his conftitution 
the bread by a broad arrow. This, much broken by continual fatigues: 
however, did not prevent him from However, on the breaking out of a 
being prefent at the fiege of Tournay war with Scotland, to which his old 
the fame year, where he didinguimed friend and Commander, Thomas, 
himfelf in an extraordinary manner Duke of Norfolk, was immediately 
in the fight of the King, and was on ordered with a numerous army, our 
that account honoured with knight- veteran Chief would not remain be- 
hood. hind, but with a body of hoi fe and 
In 1520, he executed the office of foot brifkly led the van. This, how* 
Vice-Admiral during the abfence of ever, proved the laft flashings of hit 
the Earl of Surrey, then Lord deputy heroic flame } for at Newcaftle, over- 
of Ireland j and he conveyed the come with fatigue and difeafe, he 
King over to France, when he werit breathed his lair, to the great regret 
thither to have an interview with of the King, as well as of his Gene- 
Francis I. And two years after, on ral, who commanded his banner to bo 
the breaking out of a war with that borne, as it had hitherto been, in tne 
Prince, Sir William Fitz-williams front of the army, all the reft of the. 
was fent with a good fleet to protect expedition, as a mark of refpect to 
bur trade, and to annoy the enemy, a his memory. He married Mabel, 
fervice which he effectually performed, daughter of Henry, Lord Clifford, by 
In the 1 6th year of Henry VIII. he whom he had no iflue j but he left 
was appointed Captain of Guifnes behind him a natural fon, Thomas 
caftle in Picardy. The following Fitz-williams, alias Fifher. 
year he was fent Ambaffador into Sir WilHam Fitz-williams, Earl of 
France, and executed his commiffion Southampton, was a very able man, 
with fo much ability and fuccefs, that and a brave and vigilant officer. ' It 
he thenceforward greatly advanced has been obferved of him, that there 
in the King's favour. After the fall was not a ferviceable man under hini 
of Cardinal Wolfey, to whom he was whole name he knew not, not a week 
no friend, we find him an active man paffed but he paid his (hips, and not A 
in Parliament. In the 27th of the prize taken by him which his feamen 
fame reign he was again employed on did not mare in as well as himfelf t 
an Embaffy to France ; and in the it being a maxim with him, That 
following year, being already Trea- none fought well, but thofe who did 
furer of the Houfhold, Chancellor of it for a fortune. 
the Dutchy'of Lancafter, and Knight It was in the reign of Henry VIII. 
of the Garter, the King, by letters that the fea fervice became a diftindfc 
patent, raifed him to the dignity of and regular profeffion in England, 
Admiral of England, Ireland, Wales, King Henry having a Navy Office^ 
Normandy, Gafcoigne, and Aqmtainj CommifHoners, &c. which his prede- 
and foon after created him Earl of celT>rs had not. He alfo fixed regu- 
Southampron. He was after waids lar falaries lor his Admirals, Vice- 
appointed Lord Privy Seal, in which Admirals, Captains, and feamen : fo 
ijoality we /ir.d that, with John, that under him naval affairs undcr- 
Lord Ruffe), who fucceeded him as went a great change, and we h*\4 
High Admiral, he went over into had a conltant fcries of Officers kl 
France, where the war was again the Royal Navy ever fince.— CaiAp- 
brokeout, with two troops of horfe » bell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. h 
%hicu (hews, fays l)r, Campbell, nil P. 318, 319. 
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on board his ftiip, and fafely convoyed him to the port of $U 
Andcro in Bifcay. 

In the fourteenth of King Henry's reign, the old Dake of 
Norfolk being wearied with the fatigue of public bufxnefs, re- 
figncd his ofHce of Lord Trcafurcr, and the King thereupon con- 
ferred it upon his fon the; Earl of Surrey. He was aifo entrufled 
by the King with the army raifed to invade Scotland, and in 
the itation of General did confiderable fervice againfl the Duk* 
of Albany. And before that Nobleman's arrival in Scot- 
land ( * ), he ravaged all Twecdale and March with great feve* 
rxt Y (/)• But a truce being concluded with the Scots in 1523* 
the Earl of Surrey returned home, and difmiffed his troops. 

About this time died Thomas, Duke of Norfolk ( g ;,' father" 
to our Earl of Surrey, in confequence of which the latter be-* 
came Duke of Norfolk. He was afterwards alfo conftituted 
Earl Marflial of England ; and attended King Henry ints* 
JPrance, and was fent principal Ambaflador to the Trench King, 
when that Monarch was proceeding to an interview with the 
Pope. In the twenty-eighth year of tliis reign, he affifted the 
Sari of Shrewsbury in iupprefling a formidable rebellion* And 

(f) The Dake of Albany was for Richard III. and he alfo forfeited th* 

fome time Regent of Scotland, dur- title of earl of Surrey, which had been 

ing the minority of James V.fld, conferred on him by the Ufurper, 

Vol. I. P. 409, 410, 41 1. But notwithflanding Henry VII. af- 

(f) ]n a letter of Cardinal Wol- terwards fo far reftored him to favour, 
fey 's, there is the following defcrip- as to appoint him to be one of his 
tbn of the devastation made by the privy council j and in the fourth 
Earl of Surrey, and of the diftreflls year ot the fame reign he was re* 
to which many of the Scuts were at dored to the title of Earl Of Surrey* 
this time reduced. " Tim Eatl of King Henry alfo employed him in 
Surrey (fays the Cardinal) hath Co redrawing the incurfions of the Scots, 
dcvMUJ and deftroyed all Tweed ale and fupprefiing fome northern infur- 
and March, that there is lei't neither reftions. In the 16th of Heury VU. 
houfc, fortref«, village, tree, cattle, he was cond'tuttd Lord-Treafurer of 
torn, or other fa ceo ur for man ; in- England, which was renewed to him 
fomuch tha: fome of the people tha: in the fir ft of Henry VIII. being like* 
fled from the fame, afte. wards re- wife made one of that prince's privy 
turning, and finding no fudrnance, council, and the year following, Earl 
were compelled to come if. to Eng- Marlhal of England for life. He at- 
land, begging bread, which often- tended Henry VIII. at the taking of 
times when they do eat, they die in- Ttrouenne and Tournay.; anil was 
continently for the hunger pad \ afterwards fent General agamft the 
and with no imprifonment, cutting Scots, and routed their army in the 
oft their ears, burning in the faces, famous battle of Flodden field, in 
or otherwife, can be kept away.** whici the Scottish king, James IV. 
Guthrie's Hid. of England, Vol. IT. was (lain. He was attended in this 
P. 944. battle by two of his fons, Thomas, 

(g) Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Admiral, and Lord Edmund, 
father to our Lord Admiral, was fon a third fon. For tbefe fenricts he was 
of John, Duke of Norfolk, who was redo red to his father's title of Duks) 
killed in the battle of Bof worth. He of Norfolk. He alfo had a grans 
did not, however, fucceed to his fa- from the crown of feveral manors and 
ther's title on his death, becaufe both lordftiips. He was a pubiic-fpirited 
hi mfelf and bis father had joined with Nobleman, of confiderable 

and great bravery. 
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In 1542, he was again appointed to command an army aeainft 
the Scots, in which expedition he acquitted himfelf with his 
afaa] ability and bravery. 

The Duke of Norfolk had by many important fervices prove4 
himfelf to be an honeft and able fcrvant to the Crown. But 
notwithilanding this, the enemies of the Norfolk family found 
means to work the King up into a perfuafion, that the Duke of 
Norfolk, and his fon Pfenry, Earl of Surrey, were in a plot to 
feize upon his perfon, and to engrofs the Government into their 
pwn hands. And fome private di/Tentions which at this time 
prevailed in the Duke of Norfolk's family, contributed greatly 
to forward the defigns of his enemies. His prefent Dutchefs, 
who was daughter of Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who had 
fuffered in this reign, had long fufpec^ed her huiband of infide- 
lity to her bed ; and the Duke by his behaviour, we are tolcj, 
deemed to be at no great pains to remove her jealoufy. The 
Dntchefs, therefore, defirous of revenge, gave information to the 
Duke's enemies of whatever flie could difcover, either of hi$ 
fecrets or refentments. Elizabeth Holland alfo, a miitrefs of the 
Puke's, was prevailed upon to give all the information (he coul4 
both again ft the father, and the fon, who hated her. There 
were mifunderftandings alfo among other branches of the Duke's 
family ; and his enemies took advantage of this, to colled to 

5 ether whatever they could a^ainft him. But when they had 
one, the whole fcarce amounted to the colour of an accufation. 
However, the Duke of Norfolk, and his fon, the Earl of Sur- 
rey, were both committed* to the Tower. But the evidence of 
the Dutchefs of Norfolk aeainil her hulband, amounted to little 
more than complaints of the Duke's infidelity, and his uiing 
her ill. As to Mrs. Holland, (he depofed, that the Duke, had 
in confidence told her, t^iat he was hated by the King's Coun- 
cil, many of whom were not born Noblemen, and becaufe of 
his affe&ion to the Popiih doctrine of the Sacrament. And 
that he had complained that he was not in the Cabinet Council; 
and had faid, that the King was now lb corpulent and difeafed, 
that he was let up and down flairs by an engine ( h ). She alfo 
declared, that the Duke had faid, that his Majeity was fickly, 
and could not hold out long ; and that the Realm was likely to 
be in an ill cafe through diversity of opinions. And that he 
had alfo faid, that the King loved him not, becaufe he was too 
much loved in his country ; but that he would follow his fa- 
ther's leflbn, which was, That the lefs others fet by him, the 
more he would fet by himfelf ( i). 

The Duke of Norfolk was fo clofely confined, that he was 
obliged to petition the Lords of the Council, to be; allowed 
fome books; for (faid he) " unlefs I may have books to read 

R 2 'ere 

(b) Tid. Guthrie's Hid. of England, Vol. II. P. 112;. 
(i) Vid. Lord Herbert's Hu% of King Henry Ylll, edit. i€S 3 . P. 624, 
4*5. 
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f 'ere I fall on fleep, and after I wake again, I cannot deep, nop 
" did not this dozen years." Nay, fo little regard was pai4 
to the merits or dignity of the noble Duke, that he was oblige^ 
to petition even for Sheets ! He wrote a pathetic letter to the 
King, in which he pleaded his pail fervices, and protefted hip 
innocence. But this by no means pacified Henry. And the 
Duke was at length prevailed upon, in hopes of appealing Henry, 
to make a fubmiflion, and fign a confeffion ; in which, how- 
ever, the greateft crime he acknowledged, was, his having con- 
cealed the manner in which his fon bore his coat armour. As 
to the Earl of Surrey, he was brought to his trial, and, on very 
trivial pretences, condemned and executed. And a bill of at- 
tainder againft the Duke of Norfolk was brought into the Houfe 
of Peers, and they paffed it without his being fuffered to fpeak 
in his own defence, and fent it down to the Commons. The 
King was now in a dangerous fituation, and haftening faft to- 
wards his end ; and having harboured a notion that the Duke 
of Norfolk might difturb the tranquility of his young fucceflbr, 
Prince Edward, and fearing left the Duke fliould efcape him, he 
fent a meffage to the Commons, by which he defired them to 
haflen the bill. The Commons accordingly complied, and 
paffed the bill ; and the King, having given the* Royal affent to it 
by Commiflioncrs, iffued orders for the execution of the Duke 
pf Norfolk on the morning of the 29th of January, 1547. But 
the King himfelf expired early in the morning of the preceding 
day. The Lieutenant of the Tower, therefore, deferred the 
execution of the warrant ; and it was not thought expedient by 
the Council, to begin anew reign by the death of the greateft 
Nobleman in the kingdom, and who had been condemned by an 
unjull and tyrannical fentence ( k ). 

Inconfcquence of this narrow efcape, the Duke of Norfolk's 
life was fome years prolonged ; he was, however, continued in 
his confinement in the Tower, during the whole reign of King 
Edward VI. but on the accefiion of Queen Mary, he was fet at li- 
berty, and his attainder taken off. And he foon after com- 
manded a body of troops, which were fent to fupprefs the infur- 
rettion of Sir Thomas Wyat ( / ). But he died, in anadvance4 
age, in the beginning of Queen Mary's reign. 

The Duke of Norfolk was a brave and experienced Admiral, 
an able General, and a great Statefman. But he was a great 
enemy to the Reformation, and to all who promoted it. He 
was twice married ; firft, to the Lady Anne, daughter of King 
Edward IV. by whom he had ifTue only one fon, Thomas, who 
died young. His fecond wi r c was Elizabeth, daughter of Ed-r 
ward, Duke of Buckingham ; by whom he had iflue two fons, 

Henry, 

• 

(h ) VU. Hume's Hift. of England, (I) V\d. Speed's Hift. of Grea£ 
Vol.JV. P. 285. Britain, P. 11 1», edit, i6ja. 
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He«ry ^- ar ' °^ SuiTf y, who was beheaded in his life -time ; and 
another named Thomas, afterwards created Vifcount Howard of 

Sindon. He had alfo by the fame Lady ouc daughter, named 
lary, who was married to Henry Fitzroy, Dulccof Richmond, 
■aturai fc-n to King Henry VIII, 




M» 
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The Life of HENRY HOWARD, 

Earl of Surrey. 

THIS brave and accomplifhed Nobleman was the fon 
of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, the fubjed of our 
preceding; life, and Elizabeth, daughter of Edward, 
Duke of Buckingham. He received his education at 
Windforwith Henry Eit/.-roy, Duke of Richmond, natural fon 
to King Henry VIII ( «). He gave early indications both of 
Valour, and of genius ; and becoming violently enamoured of a 
young Lady, who was Maid of Honour to one of King Henry's 
Queens, (probably Queen Catherine Howard), he difplayednis 
poetical abilities, by celebrating her under the name of Geral- 
dine. This is fuppoftd to have been Lady Elizabeth Fitz-ge- 
raid, daughter of Gerald Fitz-gerald, Earl of Kildare ( « ), 
Our young Nobleman was fo transported with his pafRon 
lor this Lady, that he made a tour to the molt elegant 
Courts in Europe, to maintain her pcerlefs beauty againil 
all oppofers, and every where made good his challenge 
with honour. He particularly went to Florence, a city which 
Jiad been the dwelling place of feme of the ' Lady's ances- 
tors, and there publifhed a challenge againft all comers, whether 
Chriftians, Turks, Jews, or Saracens, in defence of his mif- 
trefs's beauty. And in the courfe of his combats for his miftrefs, 
lie fo much engaged the regard of the Duke of Tufcany, by his 
valour and (kill in arms, that he offered him the higheit prefer- 
ments, if he would continue at his Court. This propofal, how- 
ever, he declined ; and was about tr> proceed to fome other cities 
of Italy, in order to maintain in like manner the beauty of the 
fair Geraldine ; but his defign was fruitrated by letters being 
fent him by King Henry VIII. commanding his fpeedy return, 
into England. 

In 1544, the Earl of Surrey was made Field-Marfhal of the 
Engiiih army in France ; and having greatly diftinguilhed him-. 

fclf 

(-;) This young prince, who was fet, and earl of Nottingham j and, 

buL tlvcnU'cn >tars ol' ?£<-' when he notwithft incline his youth, Lord High 

die*!, w*s niu-jh col. orated by the Admiral of all Htnry's dominions, 

liters cf his owniime forhis accom- Lngliih, Fiench, and Irifli. 

fiiiilm cnts both ot body :»nd mind. (.*) V\d. Catalogue of the Royal 

He yvjs muricd to tht lifter of our and Noble Authors of England, by 

tarl of Sun try, as hath been beioro the Ken. Mr. Horace Walpoic, Vol. 

©bftived in anoil.er place. He was 1, P, loj-ieo,. 
toudc duke of Richmond and Somcr- 
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fclf there, was, after the taking of Boulogne, being then 
Knight of the Garter, conftituted the King's Lieutenant, and 
Captain-General of all his army, within the town and county of 
Boulogne. During his Command there in 15^6, hearing that 
a Convoy of provilions for the enemy was coming to the fort at 
Outre-Eau, he refolved to intercept it. But the convoy being 
fupported by a very confiderable body of French and Germans, 
and making an obliinate defence* the Englifh were routed; Sir 
Edwai\: i oynings, Marfhal of Calais, and a very brave and ex- 
perienced Officer, with feveral other perfons of note, were 
killed in the action ; and the Earl of Surrey was forced to make! 
a precipitate retreat into Boulogne. This difgrace, however, he 
foon repaired ; but he could never after regain the King's fa- 
vour, " in whofe eyes (as Mr. Walpole obferves) a moment 
,f could cancel an age of fervices." ( ) 

The Earl of Surrey's ill fucoefs in this affair having that 
brought on him the difplcafure of the King, the Earl of Hert- 
ford was fent over to command in his place. Surrey, who ap- 
pears to have been of a warm temper, being exasperated at this* 
is faid to have let fall fome exprcflions, which favoured of dif- 
likc to the King, and of hatred to his Miniiters ; and which is* 
fuppofed to have been one of the caufes of his ruin. The King 
had alfo conceived prejudices againlt the Earl of Surrey .on ano- 
ther account. The Duke of Norfolk, who difcovered the grow* 
ing power of the'Seymours, and the influence which they were 
likely to have in the next reign, (on account of their relation* 
ihip to Prince Edward, by the mother's fide)* was deiirous of 
making an alliance with them : he had, therefore, prefled hia 
fon Surrey to marry the Earl of Hertford's daughter ( p ) ; and 
had alfo propofed to marry his own daughter, the Dutchefe 
Dowager of Richmond, to Sir Thomas Seymour. But th# 
Earl of Surrey absolutely refufod marrying Hertford's daughter ; 
and as neither of the propofed marriages took effect, the Sey- 
mours and Howards became thenceforward open enemies. And 

the 

(•) Cibber, in his Livt a of the for he had been married to France*; 
Poets, mentions Henry Eavl of Sur- daughter to John, Earl of Oxford, bf 
rey'k diftinguiming himfelf at the whom he had two font, and three 
battle of Floddtr. field. But that is daughters. His elded fon, Thomas* 
a mirtake. The General who com- fucceeded his Grandfather, the duki 
manded the Engliih army in that of Norfolk, in his honours & eftatet, 
battle, W4s Thomas, Earl nf Surrey, upon the death of the latter, in the 
(after waidi Duke cf Norfolk) and bei'.inr.»ng of tru* reign at queen 
grandfather to the Nobleman of Mary. The E.i.l's fecond foe, Henry, 
whom wc arc now treating. And was afterwards created Lotd How- 
Iheie were alfo pre fent in that battle, ard, and V ul of Northampton* No 
Thomas, the father of our Earl of account i» tranfmitted down to us, of 
Surrey, and Edmund, his uncle, as the cauft* which prevented the Sail 
may b<. feen in the proceeding life. of Sur cy's gallantries for the fait 

{]>) It appears from this circum- Cer.ddi -, from terminating io • 
ftancc, that the Earl of Surrey muft marriage with her, 
have been at this time a widower j - 
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the enemies of the Norfolk family inftilled into the King appre- 
hensions of the ambitious defigns of the Duke of Norfolk and 
his fon; and infinuated to him, that the reafon of the Earl of 
Surrey's refuting to marry Hertford's daughter, was becaufe he 
had entertained views of efpouiing the Priricefs Mary. 

Some accufations were about this time brought both againft 
the Duke of Norfolk and his fon ; and the defigns of their 
enemies were greatly advanced, as we have before obferved in 
the preceding life, by the diffenfions in the Norfolk family. Sir 
Richard Southwell appeared before a Committee of the Coun- 
cil, and declared, that he had fome matters of treafon to difclofe 
againft the Earl of Surrey. The Earl disclaimed the charge 
with great warmth, and offered to fight his accufer in his fhirtj 
according to the law of arms ; but the Council would not per- 
mit this, and both the Earl and his father were committed to the 
Tower. 

On the icth of January, 1^47, the Earl of Surrey was tried 
at Guildhall, on a charge of high treafon, by a Jury of Com- 
moners, before the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Mayor, aud otjier 
Commiflioners appointed for the purpofe. The principal accu- 
fation againft him, was his quartering the arms of Edward the 
ConfefTor on his fcutcheon, from which it was inferred, that he 
afpired to the Crown ; though he juftified what he had done, by 
the opinion of the heralds. The Dutchefs of Richmond, the 
Earl's filler, who had been fome time at variance with him, de- 
noted, that her brother had a coronet to his arms, which to her 
judgment feemedaclofe crown,, and a cypher which fhe tooktd 
be the King's ; and that he difTuaded her from going too far in 
reading the Scriptures. Other charges were brought againft 
him, equally trifling, particularly that he had entertained in his 
family fome Italians who were fufpe&ed to be fpies. The Earl 
defended himfelf with great eloquence and fpirit ( q ) ; but the 
Jury, notwithftanding, found him guilty ( r ). And the un- 
fortunate? 

(?) " The Earl (fays Lord Herbert) whether it were probable that this 

as he was of a deep uuderftanding, man fhoold fpeak thtis to the Earl of 

(harp wit, and deep courage, defended Surry, and he not ftrike him again,** 

himfelf many ways j fometimes de- Hift. of King Henry p. 626, 627. 

nying their accufations as falfe, and (r) " Lord Herbert (fays Mr. 

together weakening the credit of his Walpole) insinuates, that the Earl 

adversaries ; and fometimes interpret- would not have been condemned, if 

ing the words he fa id, in a far other he had not been a Commoner, and 

fenfe than that in which they were tried by a Jury. On what could he 

reprefented. When a witnefs was ground this favourable opinion of the 

brought againft him nnvavece, who Peers ?. What twelve tradefmen could 
pretended to repeat fome high words be found more fervile than almoflE 
of the Earl's by w*y of difcourfe, every court of Peers, during that 
which concerned him nearly, and reign ? Was the Duke of Buc king- 
that thereupon the faid witnefs ham. was Anne Boleyn, condemned 
fhould return a braving anfwer : the by a Jary, or by great Lords ?** Catal. 
Earl replied no otherwise to the jury, of Royal and Nobis Anchors, vol. I* 
lhan that he left it to them to judge, p. ioe« 
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fortunate NtMcman was- by the KingJ s command, a few day* 
After, beheaded cm Tower-Hill ( a )• 

Thw fell, in the prime of hit life; HENRY, Earl of SUR- 
REY : " a man/ 9 who, (as Sir Walter Raleigh obferves) waa 
" no lfcfs- valiant than learned* and of excellent hopes.' 9 Ho 
excelled in all the military exercifes of that age, and encouraged 
literature and the fine arts, both by his patronage and example* 
He cultivated the friendihip of learned men, particularly Eraf- 
mos and Sir Thomas More ; and Sir Thomas Wyat, the elders 
was among the number of his friends (r ). He was univerfallr 
acknowledged to be the mod gallant man, the moil polite 
lover, and the" moft'accomplifhed gentleman of his time. And 
Iris poetical talents have been celebrated by Draytoi, Dryden* 
Fenton, and Pope. 

It is faid, that one of King ftenry's Courtiers having afked 
lum why he was fb zealous in taking off the Earl of Surrey; 

Vol. IL 3, S " I have 

(*) He was flrft interred in tht Karl of Surrey; He alfo tranflated 
ctiapel of the- Tower, and afterward! the Pfalms of David into Englifli 
in* the reign of King James I. hit verfe. He published likewife Letters 
reeatiM were removed to Farming* to John Poynee and Sir Francis Bry- 
ham in Suffolk, by his (econd fon an, which (Mrs. Cooper fays) " argue 
Henry, Earl of Northampton. him a man of great fenfe and honour, 

(r) Sir THOMAS WYAT, Was a critical obferver of manners, and 
fen to Sir Henry Wyat, of AUingtoa- very welt qualified fer an elegant and 
eaftle in Rent. He received the rtt- genteel Satlrift.** 
stiments of his education at Cant* Sir Thomas Wyat, according to 
bridge, and was afterwards fenc to fome writers, died of the plague, as 
Oxford to ftnifli it. He* afterwards he was going on an embaffy to the 
travelled into foreign countries for emperor Charles V. But Anthony 
further improvement, and particu- Wood informs us, that be was fenc 
larly continued fome time in Italy, by King Henry towards Falmouth in 
And he made fuoh good ufe of his Cornwall, to conduft a Spanilh Mi- 
time, and profecuted his ftudies with niftcr from thence to London. And 
fb much fuccefs, perfecling himfelf being deflrous of making great expe- 
in the mean while in all the manly dition, he fo over-fatigued himfelf, 
and military exercifes ol the age, that he was thrown into a fever, and 
that at his return to his native coun- was obliged to put up at Sherborne 
try he was efteemed a very accom- in Dorfetmire, where he a few days 
nJiihed Gentleman, and a very fine after died, in the 38th year of hie 
Scholar. He was introduced at court, age j " to the great reluclancy," faye 
where his endowments both of body Wood, *« of the king, kingdom, hie 
and mind recommended him to the friends, and all that knew the great 
favour of King Henry V11I. who worth and virtues of the peHbn." 
conferred ort him the honour of He was buried in Sherborne-churcri 
/knighthood, and employed him in in 1 541. He left behind him a fon of 
several foreign embames, which he the fame name, who loft his head for 
difcharged with great ability. He exciting a rebellion in the reign of 
was highly efteemed by the Earl of Qocen Mary j from whom our Poet 
Surrey, who greatly admired his poe- is commoniv diftiguiftied by the ap« 
tfcal performances. Sir Thomas pe Hat ion of Sir Thomas Wyat the 
Wyat wrote feveral poerrs of love elder. 

and gallantry, fome of which were Vi4. Athen. Oxen, vol. I. fol. 49, {• 
pubuAtd together with thofeof the 
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I have o bferved him (faid Henry) to be an enterprizing 
' vouth ; h is fpirit was too great to brook fubjection ; and tho* 
" I could manaee him, yet no facceflbr of mine weuld eve* 
" be able to do (o ; for which reafon I have difpatched him in 
" my own time." 

We have extant a fmall volume of elegant and tender ibnnets ' 
compofed by the Earl of Surrey. He was a great refiner of the * 
Engliih language, and is much celebrated for the fweetnefs and 

armony of his numbers. Bale and Tanner afcribe likewife xm 

ord Surrey the following tranflations and poems. 

Ecclefiafte* and fome Pfalms. 

One book of Virgil, in blank verfe.— Wood fays he tranflateg. 
two. 

Poems, addreffed to the Duke of Richmond. 

Satires on the citizens of London, in one book. 

Juvenile Poems. And a tranflation of " Boccace's confola- 
" tion to Pinus on his exile ( s )." 

The author of " The Art of Englifh Poetry" obferves, that 
«' Sir Thomas Wyat the elder, and Henry, Earl of Surrey, were) 
*' the two chieftains, who having travelled into Italy, and 
<< there tailed the fweet and (lately meafures and ftile of the 
" Italian poetry, greatly polifhed our rude and homely manner 
" of vulgar poetry, from what it had been before ; and there- 
- «« fore may be juflly called, The Reformers of our Englifh 
u Poetry and Stile." It mud, however, be obferved, that the 
poetical productions of Sir Thomas Wyat were not equal, ei- 
ther with refpeft to imagination, or harmony of numbers, t# 
thofe of the Earl of Surrey. The ingenious Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cooper fays of the latter, tnat " in purity of langiiage, and 
" fweetnefs of found, he far furpaiTed his cotemporaries, and all 
" that had preceded him. Nay, I believe no writer that fol- 
" lowed him for many years, can juftly vie with him in either 
" of thefe beauties. In a word, he broke through the fafhion 
" of ftanzas, and wrote fo much in the manner of the prefent 

" times, that many of his lines would do honour to the mo& 

" elegant of the moderns ( / ) 4 " 

Before we conclude, we (hall lay before our readers a fpeci- 
men or two of Lord Surrey's poetry. 

The restless Condition of a Love a oascaiBBi* 

When youth had led me half the race, 
That Cupid's fcourge had made me run ; 
I looked back to meet the place, 
% From whence my weary courfe begun 3 

An* 

(0 Vid Catal. of Royal an* Noble (r) Vid. the Mftfes library, •«& 
Auttiors, Vol, I, P, nor 1938, P, 56, 
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And then I faw how my deiire, 
Mifguiding me, had led the way, 
Mine eyne too greedy of their hire, 
Had made me lofe a tetter prey. 
For when in fighs I fpent the day, 
And could not cloak my grief with gain $ 
The boiling (moke did mil bewray, 
The prefent heat of fecret flame : 
And when fait tears do bayne my breafr, 
Where love his pleafant traynes hath fown ? 
Her beauty hath the fruits oppreft, 
Ere that the buds were fpruhg and blown. 
And when mine eyne did ftill purfue, 
The flying chafe of their requeft ; 
Their greedy looks did oft renew, 
The hidden wound within my breaft. 
"When ev'ry look thefe cheeks might frain 4 
From deadly pale to glowing red ; 
By outward figns appeared plain, 
To her for help my heart was fled, 
Put, all too late, Love learneth me, 
To paint all kind of colours new ; 
To blind their eyes that elfe fhould fee 
My fpeckled cheeks with Cupid's hue t 
And now the covert breaft I claim, 
That worfliipt Cupid fecretly ; 
And nouriihed his facred flame. 
From whence no blairing fparks do fly. 

On the Discontent op Men, in every Acs an a. 

Condition or Life. 

Laid in my quiet bed, in ftudy as I were. 

I faw within my troubledhead, a heap of thoughts appear, 

And every thought did did ihewfo lively in mjneeyes, 

That now I figh'd, and then I fmil'd, as caufeof thoughts did 

rife. 
I faw the little boy, in thought how oft that he, 
Did wifh of God, to fcape the rod, a tall young man to he. 
The young man eke, that feels his bones with pains oppreft. 
How he would be a rich old man, to live and lie at reft. 
The rich old man that fees his end draw on fo fore, 
How he would be a boy again, to live fo much the more* 
Whereat full oft I fmil'd, to fee how all thefe three, 
From boy to man, from man to boy, would chop and change 

degree. 
And mufing thus, I think, the cafe is very ftrange, 
That m an from wealth, to live in woe, doth ever feek* to 

change : 

6 J Thnv 
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Thai, thoughtful u I lay, I fwny withered ifkin, 
I low it doth (hew my dented jaws, the fleih was worn ft thin. 
And eke my toothlds chips, die gates of my right way, 
That opes and fliu ts, uld« fpuk, do thus unto me (ay : 
The white and hoarifli hairs, the meflengers of .age, 
That (hew, like linei of true belief, that this life doth aflwage. 
Bids thte lay hand, and feel them hanging an tihy chin j 
The which doth write to ages part, the third new coming in t 
Hang up, therefore, the bit of thy young wanton time, 
And thou that therein beaten art, the happieft life define. 
Whereat I figh'd, and faid. Farewell my wonted toy, 
Trufs up thy pack, and trudge from me to every little boy J 
And tell them thua from me, their time mod happy is, 
If to their time they rtaftm had, to know the truth of this. 
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The Ufe of HUGH LATIMER, 

Bifliop of Worcefter. 

HVGH LATIMER was born at Thirkeflbn, or 
Thurcafton, in Leicefterfhire, about the year 1470 ( * ). 
His father was a reputable yeoman, who had no land 
of his own. but rented a fmall farm, on which he 
maintained a large family, fix daughters, and a fon ( w ). Ho 
was brought up with his parents in his younger years, and dis- 
covering a promising genius, his friends refolved to make a fcho- 
lar of him. Accordingly, after he had acquired as much learn* 
ing as he could at the common fchools in his own country, he 
was fent, at the age of fourteen, to Chrift's College in Cam- 
bridge, where he applied himfelf clofely to his ftudies, took the 
degree of Mailer of Arts, and entered into holy orders. 

Mr. Latimer had very ftrongly imbibed the principles of the 
'Romifh religion, and was very warm in oppoiing the progrefs of 
Lutheranifm. He inveighed publicly and privately againft the 
Reformers. If any read lectures in tne fchools fufpe&ed of their 
tenets, Mr. Latimer, we are told, was fure to be there to drive 
out the fcholars ; and having an opportunity, when he com- 
menced Batchelor of Divinity, to give an open teftimony of his 
diflike to their proceedings, he made an oration againft Me- 
lanclhon, whom ne treated with great feverity for his impious 
innovations in religion. In fhort, Mr. Latimer's zeal for the 
doctrines of the Church was fo much taken notice of in the 

Univerfity,, 

(«) So Mr. Gilpin fays ; but, ac- dred iheep, and thirty cows 5 that tie 

cording to Come writers, he was not found the King a man and horfe, 

feorn till about 1475, or 1480. Vid. himfelf remembering to have buckled 

Biocr. Brit. Vol. V. P. 2879. on his father's rurnefe, when he 

(w) Mr. Latimer, in one cf his went to Blackheath ; that he gave his 

tourt fermons in King Edward's time, daughters five pounds a-piece at mrr- 

invcighing againft the oppreulon then riage ; that he lived hofpitably a- 

excrcifed in the country by the nobi- mong his neighbours, and was not 

iity and gentry, and fpeaking of the backward in his aims to the poor.** 

moderation of landlords a few years An entertaining pi&nre of an old 

feefore, and the plenty in which their Englifh yeoman ! Vid. Life of Bifhop 

tenants lived, tells his audience, in Latimer, edit. 1755. P. 1, 2. by Wil- 

his familiar way, '* That upon a ham Gilpin, M. A. a gentleman to 

farm of four pounds a year at the whofe ingenious pen the public art 

utmoft, his father tilled as much alfo indebted for feveral other valua* 

ground as kept half a dozen men) abjt biographical compilation*, 
that he had it ftocked with an Hur- 
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Among thofe \\\ Cambridge, who at this time favoured the 
Reformation, the moil cor.fidciv.ble was Thomas Bilney. He 
was a man of a virtuous and exemplary life ; and having long 
obfri ;ed the diiiolute lives of the Monks and Clergy, he was 
led to doubt, whether iheir principles might not be as corrupt as 
tlu'ii'piaclice ; and whether the new opinions, which were then 
f&isihc: ground, might not be more than plaufible. Time en- 
c ■. . iltd his iufpicions. He read the writings of Luther, and ap- 
proved them. He convirfed with Proteitants, and found many 
of them to be men of temper and learning. And he could not 
help obferving among the Papiits, a prevailing bitternefs and 
rancour of ftyle, which ill became a good caafe. In fhort, he 
examined with care and attention many of the capital doctrines 
of the Romish Church ; and of courfe became convinced, that 
they were at once irrational and unfcriptural t , 

Mr. Latimer had the good fortune to be well acquainted with 
this worthy perfon. And Mr. Bilney had long conceived very 
favourable fentiments of Mr, Latimer. He knew that his life 
in the Univerfity was devout and irreproachable ; he afcribed 
his failings to the genius of his religion ; and notwithstanding 
his great zeal in the profeffion of that religion, he ohferved in 
him an open and candid temper, and much honefty of heart. 
Encouraged by thefe favourable appearances, Mr. Bilney fug- 
gefted to Mr. Latimer, as opportunities offered, many things 
about corruptions in religion ; and would frequently hint to 
liim, that there were fome things in the Romim Church not 
quite confonant to primitive Chriftianity. Thus, by ftarting 
objections, and infufing fufpicions, Mr. Bilney prepared the way 
for his whole creed, which at length he opened ; and, by de- 
grees, he in the end fully convinced Mr. Latimer of the nume- 
rous errors of the Romifh Church, and of the great n,eceffity of a 
Reformation ( x ). 

As Mr. Latimer was naturally of a warm temper, he no 
fooner ceafed from being a zealous Papifl, than he became a 
xealous Proteftant. And accordingly he was now very active, 
in fupporting and propagating the reformed opinions ; and la- 
boured with great afliduity to make converts, both in the town, 
and in the Univerfity. He preached in public, he exhorted in 
private ; r.nd every where prefTed the neceffity of a holy life, in 
oppofition to the fuperftitious ceremonies and obfervances 
which prevailed in the Romifh religion. 

This behaviour in Mr. Latimer, a man who had been hitherto 
diftingulihed by his zealous attachment to the doftrines of the 
Church, made a confiderable noiic at Cambridge ^ and Mr. Lati- 
mer, 

f * ) Kid % Gilpin's Life qf Latimer, P. 3, 4, 5. 
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Jner Toon perceived how obnoxious he had rendered himfclf to 
ihe generality of his brother Ecclefiaftics. But the firfl remark- 
able oppoiition that he met with from the Popifii party, was oc- 
cafioned by a courfe of fermons preached by him before the 
Univerfity during the Chriftmas holidays ; in which he fpoke 
his fentiments with great freedom upon many of the opinion! 
and ufages of the Romifh Church. 

In thefe fermons, Mr. Latimer mewed the impiety of indul- 
gences, the uncertainty of tradition, and the vanity of works of 
lupererrogation. He inveighed againft that multiplicity of 
ceremonies with which religion was in thofe days incumbered ; 
and the pride and ufurpation of the Romifh hierarchy. But 
what he mod infilled upon was, that great abufe of locking up 
the Scriptures in an unknown tongue ; and he gave his reafons 
why it ought to be put into every one's hands, without the leaft 
referve. And he endeavoured to fhew what true religion was ; 
that it was feated in the heart ; and that, in comparifon with it> 
external appointments were of no value. 

Great was the outcry raifed againft Mr. Latimer on account 
of thefe difcourfes. He was now a preacher of fome eminence, 
and began to difplay an uncommon addrefs in accommodating 
himfelfto the capacities of the people. And the orthodox 
Clergy obferving him to be much followed, thought it wa» 
high time to oppofc him openly. This talk was undertaken by 
Dr. Buckenham, Prior of the Black Friars, who appeared in 
the pulpit a few Sundays after, and with great pomp and pro- 
lixity, (hewed the dangerous tendency of Mr. Latimer's opi- 
nions : and he particularly inveighed againll his heretical no- 
tions of having the Scriptures publifhed in Englifh, laying open, 
the ill confequences which would rcfult from fuch an innovation. 
" If that hercfy (faid he) fhouM prevail, we mould foon fee am 
** end of every thing ufeful among us. The plowman reading, 
€€ that if he put his hand to the plough, and fhould happen to 
" look back, he was unfit for the kingdom of GOD, would 
4t fo-.-n lay afidc his labour. The baker likewife reading, that 
a liulc leaven will corrupt the lump, would give us very ''nfi- 
pid bread. The Ample man likewife finding himfelf com- 
manded to pluck out his eyes, in a few year5 we fhouli have 
the nation full of blind beggars (y )." 
Mr. Latimer determined to expofe this folemn triflcr. It nay # 
perhaps, be thought, that the Prior's arguments were too abfurd 
to require a ferious confutation. But it lhould be remembered, 
that arguments which in more enlightened times would only 
excite laughter, might not be entirely without effeft in an age 
or" greater darkne.ft and igiro-ar.ce. At that time, therefore, aa 
examination of che force or Prior BucLcnham's reafeningfe 
might not be without its ufe. However, the whole (Joiver 

(jr ) Tid % Gilpin'iliftof Utimer, P.7,S. 
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met together on Sunday, when it was known Mr. Latimer woultl 
preach. There was a certain vein of pleafantry and humour 
which ran through all his words and adions ; and which, it was 
imagined, would here have full fcope. And to fay the truth, 
fays Mr. Gilpin, the preacher was not a little confcious of his 
own fuperionty. To complete the fcene, juft before the fer- 
mon begun* Prior Buckenham himfelf entered the church, with 
his cowl about his fhoulders ; and with an important sir feated 
himfelf before the pulpit; 

Mr. Latimer, with great gravity, recapitulated the learned 
Prior's arguments, placed them in the ftrongefl light, and tbea 
rallied them with fuch a flow of wit, and at the fame time with 
fo much good humour, that he made his adverfary in the higheft 
degree ridiculous. He then, with great addrefs, appealed to 
the people, dcfcanted upon the low efteem in which their holy 
guides had always held their under landings ; exprcfled the ut- 
xnofl offence at their being treated with fuch contempt, and 
wifhed his honed countrymen might be permitted to have the 
nfe of the Scriptures, till they (hewed themfelves to be fuch ab- 
furd interpreters. He concluded his difcourfe with a few ob- 
fcrvations upon Scripture-metaphors. A figurative manner of 
fpeech, he faid, was common in all languages : representation* 
of this kind were in daily ufe, and generally underftood. Thus, 
for inftance, faid he, (addreffing himfelf to that part of the au- 
dience where the Prior was feated) when we fee a fox painted in 
a Friar's hood, no body imagines that a fox is meant, but that 
craft and hypocrrfy arc defcribed, which are fo often found dif- 
guifed in that garb. In (hort, our preacher's triumph over his 
adverfary was complete. " Friar Buckenham," fays Fox* 
" with this fcrmon was fodafhed, that never after he durii peep 
" out of the pulpit againft Mr. Latimer ( z )." 

He was foon after attacked by one Venetus, a foreigner, who 
treated him in a molt fcurrilous and provoking manner. Mr. 
Latimer, however, anfwered him in a graver (train than he had 
ufed towards his former antagonift. Whether, however, he ridi- 
culed or reafoncd, we are told, that with fo much of the fpirit of 
true oratory, considering the times, were his harangues animated* 
that they fcldom failed of their intended effect : for as his rail- 
lery had before (hut up the Prior within his Monaftery, fo his 
arguments now drove Venetus from the Univerfity. 

Thcfe advantages encreafed the credit of the Proteftant part* 
in Cambridge, of which Bilney and Latimer were at the head. 
The meeknefs, gravity, and unaffected piety of the former, to- 
gether with the chearfulnefs, good humour, and eloquence of the 
latter, contributed greatly towards giving the younger fhidents a 
favourable idea of the reformed opinions. Thefe things greatly 
alarmed the orthodox Clergy ; and of this fort were all th* 

heads 
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Beads of Colleges* dud thefeniof part of the Univerfity. Fre- 
«prent Convocations were ne!<i, to prevent the progrefs of he- 
ttfy ; tutors were admtfnifhed to hare a drift eye Over their pu- 
pils, and academical cenfures of all kinds were infli&ed* Bat 
academical cenfures were found infufficient ; for Mr. Latimer 
frill continued to preachy and herefy to fpread (a). 

At length Dr. Weft, Bifcop of Ely, heAnng of Mr. Lati- 
ner's heretical preaching, and having application made to him 
for fome exertife of his authority in the affair* determined him- 
ftrlf to come to Cambridge to hear him preach. But he refolvcd 
to do this fo fuddenly, that Latimer mould have no previous in- 
formation that he was to be one of his auditors. Hearing, 
therefore* that Mr. Latimer was to preach a Latin fermon at the 
Univerfity church, he came there fuddettly from Ely, attended 
If fane perfons of diitin&ion, and entered the church when 
Mr. Latimer had proceeded a little way in his fermon. Mr* 
fcatimer, feeing the Prelate and his company enter the church, 
defifled from {peaking till they were all quietly feated. Hfc 
men dbfervetl, that as he had now fome new, and very honour 
rabk auditors, he thought it might not be improper to change 
his theme. He, therefore* took a new text, and began to treat 
tf CHRIST under the charader of the Shepherd and Bifhop 
of fools 5 and to mew how rieceflary it was that thofe who un- 
dertook the epxfcopal office* ihould imitate the example of their 
hot Lord and Mafier; And he proceeded, through the remain- 
•Br of his fermon, to explain the nature of the office, and of 
the duties, of a Chriflian Bifhop. When he had ended his fer- 
ftjoh, the Bifhop thanked him very heartily for it ; and told 
kim, that he had never before heard the duties of the Prelacy 
fccftguently andjudirioafly explained. And the Bifhop added, 
that he would kneel down, and kifs his foot, if he would grant 
Jrifci one requefh " What is that, my Lord ?" faid Mr. Lati- 
aw. " That yon will," faid the Prelate, " preach In this place 
f a fermon againft Martin Luther, and his dodlrines." Mr. 
Latimer, in anfwer, told the Bifhop* that he was not fufficieritly 
■onoaihtfd with Luther's writings to undertake to refute them. 
M we are not," faid he, " permitted here even to read his 
" writings : how abfurd then would it be for me to undertake to 
H anfwer them?" He then told the Prelate, that he was con- 
vincedj that in his fermon that day before his Lordfhip, he had 
laid nothing contrary to the doctrines contained in the Scrip- 
tows; and it the writings of Luther contained no other tenets, 
they neither required, nor would admit of any confutation. 
ThtBiihOp, npon this, departed in fome difplcafure, telling Mr. 
fcarimcr, that lie would dbe day repent his having imbibed fuch 
VoLH. 3. T nations. 
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notions ( b ). And the Prelate (boa after himfelf preachei 
againft Mr. Latimer at Barwell Abbey, and prohibited nim, by 
virtue of his epifcopal authority, from preaching any more in 
any of the churches belonging to the Univerfity, or within hi* 
dioceie. 

This, however, was no great check to Mr. Latimer : for 
there happened at that time to be a Prior in Cambridge, Dr. 
Barnes, of the Auftin Friars, who favoured the principles of the 
Reformers. His Monaftery was exempt from epifcopal jurif- 
di&ion, and being a great admirer of Mr. Latimer, he boldly 
licenced him to preach there. Hither his jjarty followed him ; 
and as the late oppofuion had greatly excited the curiofity of 
the people, the Friars chapel was foon unable te contain th* 
crowds who aflembled there. 

The credit to the Proteftant .caufe which Mr. Latimer had* 
thus gained by his preaching, he maintained by the exemplari- 
nefsof his life. Mr. Bilney and he did not fatisfjr themielvet 
with a&ing unexceptionably ; but were daily giving inftances. 
of a£live goodnefs and benevolence, which malice could not 
fcandalize, nor envy misinterpret. They fpent much of their 
tune together in friendly converfe, in concerting how to advance 
the interefts of true religion, and in forming fchemes to pro-i 
mote the happinefs of others. The place where they ufed to 
walk, was long afterwards known by the name of the Heretics 
Hill. Cambridge at the time was full of their good a&ions ; 
their charities to the poor, and friendly vifits to the tick and un- 
happy, were common topics. 

But the virtuous and amiable lives of thefe excellent men had 
no merit with their adverfaries. With them it mattered little 
what a man's life was, if his opinions were orthodox. TbfF 
could give great allowances for the former ; but the leaft mil- 
take in the latter was unpardonable. Such, Mr. Gilpin juftljr 
obfervcs, is the true fpiritof Bigotry and Prieftcraft.; that phari- 
faical (pirit, which, inverting the tables of the law, placet 
points of lead importance uppermofl. 

This fpirit now greatly prevailed at Cambridge ; and heavy 
complaints were carried from thence to Court of the increafeof 
herefy ; and Mr. Latimer was charged with being one of the 
chief promoters of it. Accufations againft him of this kind, 
and in particular that he infe&ed the youth of the Univerfitv 
with feditious do&rine, at length reached the ears of Cardinal 
Wolfey. The Cardinal had never difcovered much inclination 
to promote perfecution for opinions ; however, he fent for Mr. 
Latimer to appear before him, and examined him himfelf at 
York-Houfe. But after fome converfatioa with him* he dif- 
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miffed him courteoufly, and granted him hit licence to preach 
throughout England ( c ). 

Mr. Latimer afterwards returned to Cambridge ; but he 
fome times preached in ithcr paru of the country, and had once 
or twice the honour to preach before the King at Windfor. 
And he had on thofe occafions been taken notice of by Henry, 
in a manner more than ordinarily gracious. Encouraged by 
thefe tokens of Royal favour, Mr. Latimer took the liberty of 
writing a very bold letter to the King on an occafion of great 
importance to the Proteftant caufe. A Royal proclamation had 
been juft published, forbidding the ufe of the Bible in Engliih, 
amd other books on religious fubje^s Ever fince the Reforma- 
tion had any footing in the kingdom, the promoters of it had 
propagated among the people a variety of tra&s, fome on the 
points then in con trover (y, and many others on the corruptions 
of the Clergy (J). Tnefe books were printed abroad, and 
fen^ over in confiderable quantities. Among other works, a 
tranflation of the New Teftament was difperled. Great were 
the clamours of the Clergy again ft publications of fo dangerous 
a tendency. But as the Government did not interfere, the Bi- 
fliops could only employ the authority of the laws then in force, in 
guarding each nis Diocefe from thefe invafions of hcrefy. Epif- 
copal injunctions were accordingly publifhcd, and all poffible 
care was taken. But thefe meaiures not being thought fufHcient 
for the purpofe, the Clergy prevailed upon the King to ifluo out 
a moft fevere proclamation aeainft heretical books, command- 
ing that all fuch books fhould be delivered up within fifteen 
days ; and imoowering the Biihops to imprifon at pleafure all 

Ierfons fufpecled of naving them, till the party had purged 
imfelf, or abjured: it impowered the Bifliops like wife to fet an 
arbitrary fine upon all pcrfoni con v idled. It further forbid all 
appeals from ccclefiafhcal Courts ; and obliged all civil Of- 
ficers, by oath, to ufe their utmoft endeavours to extirpate he- 

T 2 refy, 

(e) Vid. the Manufcrlpt before Indigent and truly necefilrout beggars 

referred to, Fol, «5, 86* wore defrauded. Their being unpro- 

(d) Among other pieces agalnft Atablo to the Commonwealth, with 

the Clergy, one which mqrc par* fevers! other things, were alio com* 

clcularly exafperattd them, and made plained of. The author alfo taxed 

them eager to procure a fupprefflon the Pope for cruelty and coretoufnefi, 

•f fuch writing!, wn entitled, H The that he did njt deliver all perfons out 

Supplication of the B jggari." Jt wai of purgatory \ and that none but the 

written .by one Simon Kith, of Gray's rich who paid well for it, could bej 

Inn. In this work, " the beggars difcharged out of that prifon. This 

complained to the King, that they wa* written in a witty and taking 

were reduced to great mlfery, the ftyle, and the King had It pu tin his 

alms of the people being intercepted hand* by Anne Bolcyn, and liked It 

by companies of ftrong and idl# well, and would not fufTer any tiling 

Friars , fur fuppoflng that each of to be done to the author," Burnet's 

the) Ave mendicant ord«r • had but s HMt. of the information, VqU | f 

penny a quarter from every houfhold, P. sfo, 
k did rKe to a vail fum, of wnich the 
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rcfy, and aflift the Bifhops, JujHces were to enquire* ** *WF 
quarterly feffions, into the (late or religion io their coiwtiei ; 
and Sheriffs were to arreft al] fufpe^ed pcrfons, and deliver them" 
to the BUhops. 

It was again ft this proclamation, which the zeal andirtduitxy 
of the Clergy rendered produce oF vc ry icYexe effects (O* 
that Mr. Latimer ventured to remonftrate. And hi* letter ta 
the King on this occafion, which is the genuine piclute of *fc}7 
cere and honeft heart, was chiqfly intended to point out to hi* 
Majefty the bad intention of the Bifhops in procuring' the pro-; 
clamation. The fubftance of part of what he fays ls'as fbl» 
lows. " St. Auguftine, in an epiflle to Cafulanus, tells ujf, 
*« That he who through fear hidetb the truth, provofceth the 
** wrath of Heaven, as a perfon who fears xnan more than Go d, 
** And St.Chryfoftom, to the. fame effeft, gives it as his opinion* 
• 4 Tbat a perfon may betray the truth, as well by concealing k, 
iC as difguifingit. Thefe fentences, great Ki»g> occurred ui 
€l mevery lately ; and have had fuch an eJFe& upon mf f thai I 
" muft either open my confeience to your Majefty> "or rank my* 
• € felf among fuch p~rfons as &cfe two holy Fathers ccaOu?* 
*' The latter I cannot think of.— But* 1 alas! U>$re a^eme>'upon 
€t whom foch fevere cenfures havenoeffiaSL Tkia£ axe ingn* 
41 who pretending to be guides and. teac i hexs ijn religion, not 
" only conceal the uuth, but prohibit ethers to, y* if fcytb , 
•' Blind guides, wtiofhut up the {dogftom QfHe&vwfromwi^ 
" and will neither enter in themfelves, ndtfcer Cuffer theia 19 
*' enter that would. And not content with obftruflio^ tjip 
*' word of GOD to the utmofl of their own authority," tKey fyaVe 



*' contrived by their fubtle pjraclicei to draw into toeu ajjiyttaaco 
«' the Civil Power in almoit all' the States in Chxifendonu I» 
*' this nation cfpecially, they have Ipng impofed upon theif 
*« fubje&s by their delufipns, and kept tbein in ^we by t&eir 



Majeffy's proclaim 
'« vour, and have got it declared treafon, to read the Scripture in 
•* Engfifli.--- IIczt me, I befeech yourMajeity, a few words, and 




inng 

■" thefe days, vou may ilie better judge whether they arc the true 
■" followers of* CHRIST. 

" It is evident, that iimplicityof manners, and hearts fequcf- 
ft tered from the world, were the finking characlerillics or the 

■ ■ " firft 

( e ) «' It would (fays Mr. Ci'pin) children the Ten Commandments, 

finalize the goodpicplecf Copland and the Lord's Prayer, in ^ngliA. 

at this day to hear, that many of Such things were then called hCfdj*** 

t'-cir forefathers were then burnt for life of Latimer, P. S9, 

-iWing tlic Bible, and teaching tkeir • " ' *-' 



** hfft pxejyrlprs of the Grfpcl, and of our bicflfcd LORD him- 

V felt Poverty in fpirit was then pra&ifed as well as preached. 
*' Alas ! it is fince thofe days that Chriftian teachers, maiking 
•5 their worldly hearts under a pretence of voluntary poverty, 
*.' and an exclusion from cacnal things, have wormed themfelves 
'* into mage ijnan regal \yealth 5 and have wickedly kept what 
f they have ciftftily. obtained, by fomenting foreign or domef- 
*> tic $rue, in ill places, as their purpofes were betf ferved ; 

V and by blaiphempufly dealing out even the punilhments of 
*' Heaven siqaihft all who had refolution enough to make any 
*' Hand again£ their corruptions. By what arts they have 
*' evaded a l^te ad of Parliament againft their encroachments, 
•* your Majeity well knows. — Think not, gracious Sovereign, 
«• that I exceed the bounds of charity in what I fay : I only of- 
** fer to your Majefry's confederation a rule, which was once pre- 
•.* {bribed by a greater mailer, %y their fruits you shall 

4 * XKOW TH£M." 

After taking notice that the true followers of CHRJjST, and 
of truth, have in different ages been obliged to fuifer perfect 
lLod, ixc proceeds to the following effeft. " As for a notion, * 

V which has been infufed into your Majefly, that the Scriptures 
'-' in the hands of tJ^e people might move them to rebellion, 
f ' your Majefty may judge of the falthood of this ljkewiie by the 
?•. fame rule, By their fruits you shall know the** 
" How is it pof&ble that a book, which inculcates obedience to 
" Magiflrates with the grea^elt earneitnefs, can be the caufe qf 
<< feditiqn ? The thing (peaks itfclf, and difcovers only how. 
4( much their malice is at a lofs for topics of invective. 

" Would your Majeity know the true caujfe of this confede- 
•' racy, as I may well call it, again ft the word of GOD ; ex* 
€l amine the lives of thofe who axe the leaders of it, anjd con£- 

V def whether there may not be tome private reafons inducing 

V fuch petfons to keep a book in concealment, which cries out 
" loudly againft all kinds of vice. And if your Majeity 
*' wants to know the fojirce of rebellions, I think a much fairer 
" one may be conjectured at, than the ufe of an Englifh Bible. 
" For my own part, I have long been of opinion, that a greater 
" encouragement of all kinds of civil diforder could hardly 
" have been invented, than the church trade of pardons and 
" indulgences. To which may be added, the bad examples 0/ 
" the Clergy, and the little care they are generally thought to 
•' take in the difcharge of their duty. 

" Accept, gracious Sovereign, without difpleafure, what I 
*' have written. 1 thought it my duty to mention thefe things 
" to your Majeity • No perfonal quarrel, as GOD ihall judge 
*' me, have 1 with any man : I wanted only to induce your Ma- 
<' jeHy to con fid cr well what kind of perfons you have about 
" you, and the ends for which they counfel. Indeed, great 
•* Prince, many of them, or they are much flandcred, have very 

" private 
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" private ends. GOD grant your Majefty may fee through all 
" the defigns of evil men : and be in all things equal to the 
high office with which you are entrufted !" 

He concluded his letter with the following emphatic words : 
" Wherefore, gracious King, remember yourfelf : have pity 
" upon your own foul ; and think that the day is at hand, 
" when you fhall eive account, of your office, and of the blood 
•' that hath been flied by your fword. In the which day, that 
" your Grace may (land fteadfaftly, and not be aftiamed,'but 
" be clear and ready in your reckoning, and have your pardon 
*« fealed with the blood of our Saviour CHRIST, which only 
** ferveth at that day, is my daily prayer to him who fufferea 
«« death for our fins. The (pint of GODprcferve you !" (/) 

With fuch freedom did the primitive Latimer addrefs a Prince 
of Henry the VUIth's character. But the Popifh party were 
then fo prevalent, that his letter produced little effect The 
King, however, was no way difpleafed ; and received it not 
only with temper, but with great condefcenfion, gracioufly 
thanking him for his well-intended advice. For Henry, not- 
withftanding his many vices, would frequently indulge a very 
generous manner of thinking. He was himfelf of an open 
temper, and was a great lover of fincerity in others. Hafty and 
violent as he naturally was, and impatient of controul, he would 
often patiently hear the truth fpoken with great freedom, from 
thofe of whofe fincerity he was thoroughly convinced. Mr. La- 
timer's plain and fimple manner had made a very favourable 
impreflion upon him ; and this letter did not a little contribute 
towards flrengthening that good opinion. 

When the affair of the King's fupremacy came upon the 
carpet, Mr. Latimer very much exerted himfelf at Cambridge, 
in forwarding his Majefty 's defigns. Dr. Butts, Henry's phyfi- 
cxan, was fent thither to procure the opinions of Divines end 
Canonifts in favour of the King's views. And that gentleman, 
on his arrival at Cambridge, began immediately to pay his court 
to the Proteftant party, from whom the King expected moft una- 
nimity in his favour. Among the fir ft, he made his application 
to Mr. Latimer, as a perfon the moft likely to ferve him; beg- 
ging that he would collect the opinions of his friends in the 
cafe, and to do his utmoft to bring over thofe of moft eminence, 
who were ftill inclined to the Papacy. Mr. Latimer, being a 
thorough friend to the caufe which he was to folicit, undertook 
it with a zeal which was natural to hrm ; and difcharged him* 
fclf fo much to the fatisfa&ion of Dr. Butts, who feems to have 
been a perfon of great honefty, learning, 'and humanity, that 
when he returned to Court, he took Mr. Latimer along with him, 
with a view of procuring him fomething anfweraole to his 
merit. 

About 
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About this time Lord Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Etiex, 
was riling into power. As this great mannvas a friend to the 
Reformation, he of courfe encouraged fuch of the Clergy at 
were favourably difpofed towards it. Among others, Mr. Lati- 
mer was one of thole for whom he entertained an high efteem, 
and he took all opportunities of {hewing his regard for him ; 
and he prefented him to the Re&ory of Weftkinton in Wilt- 
(hire. 

Mr. Latimer immediately refolved to repair to his benefice, 
and to refide upon it. His friend, Dr. Butts, furprized at his 
refolntion, endeavoured to difluade him from it.- " You arede- 
*' ferting," faid he, "the faireft appearances of making your 
" fortune. The Prime Minifter intends this only as an earneft 
4t of his future favours ; and will certainly in time do great 
" things for you. But it is the manner of Courts to coniider 
" thoie as provided for, who feem to be fatisfied : and you may 
" depend upon it, that an abfent claimant (lands but a poor 
" chance among rivals, who have the advantage of being pre- 
" fent> 

Mr. Latimer was not a man on whom arguments of this kind . 
had any weight. He had no other notion of making his for- 
tune, than that of putting himfelf in a way of promoting the 
happinefs of his fellow creatures, and advancing the inter efts of 
true religion. He knew that his friend's advice was well meant; 
but he aifb knew, that a man may be as eafily deceived by the 
kiildnefs of his friend, as by the deceit of his enemy. Befides A 
he was heartily tired of a Court, the manners of which were fa 
little fuited to the umplicity of his temper. He was grieved at 
the vices which he found there ; and the more fo, becaufe he 
found himfelf unable to oppofe them : for he had neither au- 
thority/ nor, as he thought, talents, to reclaim the Great. He 
left the Court, therefore, and immediately entered upon the du- 
ties of his parochial care ; hoping to be of fome ufe in the 
world, by faithfully exerting, in a private ftatioa, fuch abilities.. 
as GOD had given him ( g ). 

Mr. Latimer's behaviour in this filiation was fuitable to his 
refblutions. He thoroughly considered the nature of the of- 
fice, and the importance of the duties, of a Chriftian Minifter ; 
and he difcharged them in the moft confcientious manner. Nor 
was he fatisfied widuiifcharging his duty in his own parifh, but 
extended his labours throughout the county, and chiefly in thofe 
places where he had obferved the paftoral care to be mod neg» 
lecled. He had for this purpofe obtained a general licence 
from the Univeriity of Cambridge. 

His preaching, which was. in a ftrain entirely different from 
the preaching . of the times, made him very acceptable to the 
people ', among whom he foon eftabUmed himfelf in great ere* 

i«> 
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dit. He Was fikc^ife treated* With much civHitjr by the neigh- 
bouring gentry ; and at Briftol, where he often preached, he was? 
countenanced by the Magi ft rates. The reputation he was thak 
daily gaining, prefently alarmed the Popifh Clergy in thofo 
parts. Their oppoittion to him appeared nrft on this occafioa; 
The Mayor of Briftol had appointed him to preach there cm an 
Eafter-Sunday : of this public notice had been given, when 
fuddenly there came out an order from the Bifhop of Brrftofy 
prohibiting any one to preach there without his licence.' U£on 
this the Clergy of the place waited on Mr. Larimer, informed 
him of the Biihop's order, and, knowing that he had nofnch li- 
cence, " were extremely forry that they were by that means de- 
prived of the pleafure of nearing an excellent 'dlfcotnrfe from* 
him." Mr. Latimer received their civility with afmrlc $ for hfc 
had been apprized of the affair, and well (new, that thefe were* 
the very perfons who had written to the Bimop agarrrflhrm. 

The Clergy in this part of the country foon orppcrfed him in fc 
more public manner. Some of them, in the warmth of their 
zeal, afcended the pulpit, and there inveighed againil him wittt 
great indecency of language. Of thefe the moil forward was 
one Hubberdin, an erofcty and ignorant Prieft, whofe principal 
talent was afTurance*, who could fay nothing of his own, tratant/ 
thing that was put into . his mouth; Through this inurnment* 
and others of the fame kind, fnch liberties were, taken with Mr. 
Latimer's character, that he at length thought it incumbent 
upon him tojuftify himfelf; and accordingly he called upon his 
traducers tp accufe him publicly before the Mayor of Briftol: 
And with all men of candour he was juiHtied; for when that 
Magi ft rate fummoned both parties to appear before him, and 
put the accufers upon producing legal proof of what they haft 
advanced againil Mr. Latimer, nothing of that kind appeared J. 
but the whole ace ufation was left to reft upon the uncertain evi- 
dence of fome hearfay information. 

His enemies, however, were not thus hMenced * they becanm 
daily more and more inflamed againil him ; and at length drew 
up a fet of articles, ex t rafted chiefly from his fermons, in which 
they charged him with fpeaking lightly of the worihip of Saints ) 
with faying that there was no material fire in Hell ; and that he 
would rather be in Purgatory than in Lollard's tower. Theft 
Articles, in the form, of an accufation, were laid before Stokef- 
ley, Bifhop of London. This Prelate immediately cited Mr; 
Xatimer to appear before him. But Mr. Latimer, inftead of 
obeying the citation, appealed to his own ordinary ; thinking 
himfelf wholly exempt from the jurifdi&ion of any Other BE 
fhop. Stokefley, upon this, making a private caufe of it» waa 
determined at any rate to get him into his power. He applied* 
therefore, to Archbilhop Warham, who was prevailed upon. tft 
#ite Mr. Latimer to appear forthwith in his own court ; where 

the 
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tfce Bifliop of London, and fome other Bifhops, were commit 
iloned to examine him. 

Mr. Latimer obeyed the Archbilhop's citation. His friend* 
would have had him leave the country ; but their perfuafiona 
were in vain. It was the depth of winter when Mr. Latimer 
let oat for London ( b ) ; and he laboured at the fame time un- 
der a ferere fit, both of the ftone and cholic. But his greateft 
diftrefs was, the confideration of leaving his parilft fo expofed i 
as he knew that the Popifli Clergy would exert themfelves to* 
«ndo, in his abfence, what he had hitherto done. 

On his arrival at London, he found a court of Bifhops and. 
Canonifts afiembled to receive him; where, inftead of being, 
examined, as he expected, about his fermons, a paper -./as put 
into his hands, which he was ordered to fubferibe, declaring hit 
belief in the doctrine of Purgatory, and the efficacy of maflea, 
lor the fouls therein ; of prayers to the Saints ; of pilgrimages. 
to their fepulchres and relics ; the Pope's power to forgive fins j 
-the doctrine of merit ; the feven Sacraments i and the worfhip 
Of images. This paper being offered to Mr. Latimer, he read 
at over, and returned it again, refuting to fign it. The Arch- 
bifhop, with a frown, bid him confider what he did. " Wet 
** intend not,' 9 faid he, " Mr. Latimer, to be hard upon you j 

VoLn. 4. U "we 

{b) Before he fet out upon his Either my Lord of London will judgt 

journey, he wrote the following letter mine outward man, or mine inward 

to a friend. man. If he will have to do only 

*• I marvel not a little, that my with mine outward man, how I have 

Lord of London, having fo large a ordered my life, I truft I (hall pleafe 

Diocefe committed to hit care, and fo both my Lord GOD, and alio my 

peopled at it is, can have leifure ei- Lord of London ; for I have taught 

<her co trouble me, or to trouble but according to the Scriptures, and 

•unfelf with me, fo poor a wretch, the antient interpreters of Scripture 5 

a ftranger to him, and nothing per- and with all diligence moved my au- 

taining to hit cure. Methinks it ditors to faith and charity ; and as 

were more comely for my Lord, if it for voluntary things, I reproved the 

were comely for me to fay fo, to be a abufe, witnout condemning the thing* 

preacher himfelf, than to be a dif-, themfelves. But if my Lord will 

quieter of preachers. If it would needs invade my inward man, and 

pleafe bit Lordflnp to take fo great break violently into my heart, I tear 

labour and pain, at to come and then, indeed, I may dif pleafe my 

freach in my little feimopric at Weft- Lord of London. Finally, as you 

kinton, whether I were prefent or fay, the matter is weighty, even as 

■blent, I would thank his Lord/hip weighty as my life is worth, and 

heartily for helping to difcharge me ought to be well looked to 5 how to 

in my core, as long as his predication look weU to it I know not, otberwifo 

was fruitful, and to the edification of than to pray to my Lord GOD night 

my parimioners. But he may do as and day, that as he bath boldened me 

toepleafcthj I pray GOD he may do to preach the truth, fo he will 

aa well as I would wifti him to do : ftrengthen me to fuflTer for it. And I 

and at to my preaching, 1 truft in truft that GOD will help me 5 which 

GOD, my Lord of London cannot truft, if I had not, the ocean fea 

jeftly reprove it, if it be taken as I mould have divided my Lord of Lou, ' 

jfoake it $ elfe it is not my preaching, don and me by this time/' 
$um recitas meut eft, F\dintint> libellun 
$m wmlt cum rmH09f imifit «ft leer* 
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" we difmifs you for the prefent : take a copy of the articles; 
" examine them carefully ; and GOD, grant, that at our next 
" meeting, we may find each other in better temper." 

At the next meeting, and at feveral fucceeding ones, the fame 
fccne was acled over again ; for both fides continued inflexible. 
The Prelates, however, being determined, if poflible, to bring 
him to compliance, began to treat him with mord feverity. Of 
one of thcfe examination i he gives us himfelf the following 
account. " I was brought out," fays he, r< to be examined in a 
" chamber, where I was wont to be examined ; but at this time 
** it was fomewhat altered.. For whereas before there was a fire 
in the chimney, now the fire was taken away, and an arras 
hanged over the chimney ;. and the table flood near the chim- 
" ney's end. ' here was among thefe Bifhops that examined 
me, one with whom 1 have been very familiar, and whom I 
took for my great friend, an aged man, and he fat next the 
table-end. Then amdng other queftionshe put forth one, a 
" very fubtil and crafty one ; and when I mould makeanfwer, 
" I pray you, Mr. Latimer, faid he, fpeak out, lam vtry thick 
" of hearing, and here be many that fit far off. I marvelled at 
" this, that I was bidden to fpeak out, and began to mifdeem, 
". and gave an car to the chimney ; and there I heard a pen 
" plainly fcratching behind the cloth. They had appointed 
" one there to write all ray anfwerss,. that I fhould not ftart 
" from them. GOD was my good Lord, and gave me an* 
« c iwers, I could never elfe have eicaped them." 

The Bifhops thus continued to diftrefs Mr. Latimer, regularly 
fending for him three times every week, with a view either to 
draw fomething from him by captious queftions, or at length to 
teaze him into compliance. By tnefe means he was fo tired out, 
that his fpirit could no longer bear the ufage he met with. Ac- 
cordingly, when he was next fummoned, inftead of going him- 
felf, he fent a letter to the Archbifhop, in which with great free- 
dom, he told him, " that the treatment he had of late met with* 
had fretted him into fuch a diforder, as rendered him unfit to 
attend them that day ; that, in the mean time, he could not help 
taking this opportunity to expoftulate with his Grace, for de^ 
tair.ing him fo long from the difcharge of his duty ; that rt 
feemed to him moft unaccountable, that they, who never preached 
themielves, fhould hinder others ; that as for the examination of 
him, he really could not imagine what they aimed at; they pre- 
tended one thing in the beginning, and another in the progrefs ; 
that if liis fermons were what gave offence, which he perfuaded 
himfelf were neither contrary to the truth, nor to any Canon of 
the Church, he was ready to anfwer whatever might be thought 
exceptionable in them ; that he wiihed a little more regard 
might be had to the judgment of the people, and that a di (Suc- 
tion ir.i^ht be made between the ordinances of GOD and man ; 
that if Vome abufes in religion did prevail, (as was then com- 

9 monly 
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jmonly fuppofed) he thought preaching was the beft means to 
difcounte nance them ; that nc wilhed all pallors might be 
obliged to perform their duty, but that at leaft liberty might be 
given to thofe who were willing to do fo' ; that as for the ar- t 
tides propofed to him," he begged to be excufed from fubferib- 
ing them ; whilft he lived, he never would abet fuperftition ; 
and that, laftly, he ho] ed the Archbifhop would excufe what he 
had written ; he knew his duty to his fuperiors, and would 
practife it j but in that cafe, he thought a ftronger obligation 
Laid upon him." — No account is handed down to us of the parti- 
cular effed which this letter produced; the Bifhops, however, ftill 
continued their perfecution. But, by an unexpected incident, 
their fchemes were fuddenly fruftrated. The King, being in- 
formed of the perfecution Mr. Latimer met with, probably by 
the Lord Cromwell's means, interpofed in his behalf, and res- 
cued him out of the hands of his enemies ( i ). 

Mr. Latimer's great merit, and fteady attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, occafioned Queen Anne Boleyn, who 
favoured the fame caufe, to appoint him, in 1534, to be 
her Chaplain ; and through her intereft, and that of Lord 
Cromwell, he was, in 1535, promoted to the Bifhopric of Wor- 
celler. He difcharged the duties of fhis new ftation with great 
;seal and piety, and with uncommon diligence. In overlooking 
the Clergy of his diocefe, which he thought the chief branch of 

U 2 . the 

( i ) $t Mr. Fox (fays Mr. Gilpin) came to an end, and Mr. Bilney wag 
leaves it in doubt whether he was condemned as an obftinate Heretic. 
not at length p»evaited upon to fub- Tonfta', who could not effectually 
flcribe the Bi (hop's articles : but I ferve him in a judicial way, now la- 
Chink it part difpute that he did not $ boured to fave him by all the means 
for if he hnd, what occasion had the in his power. He fir ft fet his friends 
King to interpofe ?*' upon him, to perfuade him to rejantj 
About the year 1528, Latimer's and when that would not do, he 
friend, Mr. THOMAS BILNEY, joined his intreitics to their's j had 
with fome others, was charged with patience with him day after day, and 
herefy, and cited to appear before a with all the tendcrnefs of humanity, 
court of Bimopt, Divines, and Ca* begged he would not oblige him, 
nonifa, of which Cuihbert Tonfta!, contrary to his inclinations, to t r eac 
then BUhop of London, was ap- him with fe verity. The good Biftiop 
pointed Prefident. As Mr, Bilney in the end prevailed : Bilney could 
Was confidered as one of the princi- not withftand the winning rhetoric 
* pal propagators of herefy, agajnft of Tonfta I, though he had withftood 
him the rigour of the court was ali the menaces of his lefs humane 
chiefly levelled. His examination perfecutors. He recanted, bore a 
was accordingly (evere : every wit- faggot on his moulder by way of 
'neft againft him was heard with fo penance, as a token of his fubmjf- 
much attention, and every depofttion fi on, and was difmified, 
enlarged upon with fo much bitter. He afterwards returned to Cam- 
nefs, that Tonftal, who, though a bridge, toRtther with feveral others, 
Pa pi ft, was a Prelate of great mode- who had alfo been under a perfecu- 
ration and humanity, defpaired of tion for herefy, and who were re. 
mixing any temper with the proceed- ceived with open arms by their 
jogs of his collegues. The procefs friends, A mid ft this mutual joy, 

B|iney 
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the epifcopal office, exciting in them a zeal for religion, *n£ 
obliging them at lcatt to a le.al performance of their duty, he 
was remarkably active, warm, and refolute. He prefided over 
hi» ccclcJiaftical court with the fame fpirit ; and he was frequent 
and obfervant in his vilitdiions. In ordaining he was ftrict and 
wary, carefully enquiring into the morals and abilities of thofc 
who offered themfdves as candidates for holy orders. He wat 
far from relaxing his labours on account of his promotion in? 
the Church ; on the contrary, he confidered his duties as in- 
creafmfir with his dignity. He was, therefore, indefatigable in 
peaching ; and exerted himfelf to the utmoft in promoting the 
ca ufe of virtue, and of true religion. 

In many particulars in which Bimop Latimer exerted himfelf 
in advancing the interefts of real religion, he was fuppqrted by 

the 

Bilncy alone Teemed unaffected. He his resolution ; and breaking at once 

Jhunned the fi^ht of his acquain- from all hi* attachments in Cambridge, 

tancc, and received their officious he fet out for Norfolk, which wit 

congratulations with confufion and the place of hit nativity, md which, 

blufhes. Reflection had now brought for 'hat re a Ton, he diofe to make tht 

him to himfelf j andRemorfeof con- fcene oi his dc th. When he cant 

fciente had feized h:m foi what he there-, he went about the euntrv, 

had done. Riftlefs nights, frightful confetti ng his guilt in abjuring a f.iith, 

dreams, and other effects of a mind in which he was now determined to 

that preys upon itf if, in a fhort time die j and exhorting the people with 

difturbed his rtafon j and it was great warmth a gain ft the errors oi" 

feared he mi'ht have committed Popery. 

Something lion id, if tl.ofe about him The report of this extraordinary 
had not cl >fely attended him. In the preacher foon reached the ears of thi 
agonies of his defpair, his pathetic Bifhop of Norwich, who watched 
and eager actufatioi.s of his friends, over thofe part* with tht zeal of aft 
of the Kifhopof London, and above inquifiioi. Mr. Bilney was foon sp- 
all, of himfelf, were very affecting, pit-hended, and fecured in the county 
Thus lie continued for feme tin^c one goal. While he lay there waiting 
of the mod (hocking fpectades that the ai rival of the writ for hiscxecu- 
humannatuie can exhibit. His paf- tion, as a relapfed Heretic, he gave 
£on having had its ecu rfe, at length very fui prizing inftances of a firm 
fubfidcd, and by decrees gave place and collected mind. He began now 
to a profound melancholy. In this to recover from that abject ftate of 
fl.te he continued ah< ut three years, melancholy, which had for thefc la(| 
reading much, av< -Ming c mpany, three years oppieflcd him*, snd, like 
and in allicfpects oHcrvin^ the leve- an honeft man, who had long Jived 
rity of an A fee tic. Dm ing this time, under « difficult debt, he began to re* 
and efpctia'.ly towaids the latter part fume his fpirits, when he thought 
of it, he would frequently he throw- himfelf in a Mu.ition to difchar^e it, 
ins cut ohfturc liii. ts of his medi- Some of his friends found him eating 
t.uin;.: fomc cxtr cidinary d fign. He a hearty fuppei the night before his) 
would Uy, that he was now almoft execution ; and exprcfling their fur- 
prep j red j that he would fhortly go prize, he told them, be w%s but do- 
up to Jeiufalem j and that GOD mutt ing what they had daily examples of 
>.e glorified in him. Alter keeping in common life : he was only keep* 
his friends a while in fufpencc by this ing his cottage in repair, while ho 
myfterjous language, h> told ihcm at continued to inhabit if. The faint 
la ft, that he was tully determined to compofure ran through his whoat 
expiate hii late fliameful abjuration behaviour ; and his conversion wat, 
by his death. What they could op- that evening more agreeable than his) 
m>ofe, bad no weight. He had taken (fiends a^oft ever remembered it. 
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flhe authority of his epifcop.il chani&er. But in Come other 
things he found himfelf under great difficulties. The ceremo- 
nies of thcPopifli worfhip gave him great offence; and yet, ia 
times fo dangerous and unfettlcd, he neither durll lay them en- 
tircly aiide ; nor, on the other hand, could he well •reconcile 
to himfelf the retaining them. In ths dilemma he (lie wed great 
sddrefs. Mr enquired into the origin of thefe ceremonies ; and 
when he found .my of them, as fome of them were, derived 
from a good mearing, he took care to inculcate the original 
meaning, though itfclf a corruption, in the mom of a more cor* 
rupt prattle-*. Thus he put the people in mfnd, when h^ly 
bread and water were dill ributed, that thefe elements which had 
long been thought endowed with a kind of magical influence, 
were nothing more than appendages to the two Sacraments oT 
the Loan's Supptr, and Buptifm. The former, he laid, re- 
minded us of CHRIST'S death, and the latter was only a limple 
rcprefentation of our being purified from fin ( k ). 

Whilft the endeavours of our good Prelate towards a Re- 
formation were thus confined within his own Diocefe, he was 
called upon to excri hi*, talents in a more public manner, having 
received a i'ummons to attend the Parliament and Convocation. 
This felfion, which was in the year 1536, was thought a kind of 
crifis by the Protcftants, who had now a confiderable party in the 
Convocation, at the head of whom were Lord Cromwell, the King's 
Vicegerent, Cranmcr, now Archbiihop of Canterbury, BifliopLa- 
limcr, Cioodrick, Hi (hop of F.ly, Barlow, Biihop of St. David's, 
Fox, Bifhop of Hereford, llilfey, Biihop of. Rochellrtr t and 
Shaxton, Biihop of Salilbury. The Prelates at the head of the 
Popifli party were Lee, Archbiihop of York, Stokelley, Biihop 
of London, Tonilal, Biihop of Durham, Gardiner, Jiiihop of 
Winchcftcr, Longlund, Biihop of Lincoln, Sherburn, Biihop of 

Chichcfter, 

XVid, Mr. ttilpin's Life of Latimer, « fight Hull no man living he julti- 

p, ai— s$.J " tied,'* with ,iec|> : ccollcdi.Hi t and 

" When the day of execution when Dr. Warner, that accompanied 

•ame, being thr toth of November, him to the Hake, co »k leave * t nim 

(1531), a* he was led out, ho fu id to with many tcare, ttilnry with a 

one ihat exhorted him to be patient cruarl'ul c »unt<:nance txhorted him 

ami conllant, that as the manners to feed his flock, that at his Lo« n*a 

•ndurcd the toiling of the wavvs, coming he min'n rind him to dn.ng. 

Iiopin ; to .irrivc at ihcirdcilred poit, Muny of the be< inR K/ia-s dciired 

fot'.iough h- w.i* now entering into a him to dol.uc to the people, that 

Aonu, yet He hoped he flioul.l foon they had not procure I hia death; 

arrive at the haven, and dtiired their for that was Rot attivng th -111, .nd 

prayer*. When he cams to the (take, they feared the peoplu wotnd nive 

ne 'repeated the Creed, to iluw the them no m^rc alms: (o he Jen red 

people tint he died in the f.mh or the the fpe:turtra not 10 Ik: t^e woifuto 

Apoitles; then he put up his prayers thee men lor hit fake, tor they had 

to GOD \vi»h wieal lluw 01 inward no' procmed his tk.ith. Then the 

flcxotion ; which ended. Ik* tepiatrd fno wit ict to, and Ins body con- 

the 143d Pfalm. .indp.iufcd on th-'c fumed to aihc«." | llurnct'i {hit, of 

woidi'ol it, •• Untei not mto jud<- theRciormat«on, Vol. I. l\ 1*4. J 
V fnent with thy fervant, for in til/ ( jk ) Gilpin, 1*. 59, fcg. 
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Chichefler, Nix, Bifhop of Norwich, and Kite, Bifhop of Car* 
lifle. The renunciation which had been lately made of the 
Pope's authority, gave great hopes to the Proteftant party; a> 
free enquiry into principles and practices, it was hoped, would 
follow ; and a thorough Reformation could not then, it .was 
thought, be at a great diitance. The Papills, on the other 
hand, were well acquainted with the King's attachment to Po- 
pifh principles ; and though, in the prcfent circumftances of 
things, they could not hope to be able to clofe up the breach 
with the See of Rome, they were fanguine enough to believe 
they might prevent it from widening Farther. Thefe oppofite 
hopes animated the two parties ; and indeed it is difficult to fay t 
whether the Papifts or the Protectants, during this reign, had the 
greater imluence Henry was entirely governed by his pac- 
tions ; and to thefj fome times one Minifter, and fometimes ano- 
ther, made the moil dextrous addrefs. 

Affairs wtve in this fituation when the Convocation met, 
which was opened by a Latin fermon, preached by Bifhop Lati- 
mer, whole eloquence was at this time every where famous, 
". Hevvns (fayb Buhop Burnet) the moll celebrated preacher of 
that time ; the fimpiicity and plainnefs of his matter, with a 
ferious and fervent action that accompanied it, being preferred 
to more learned aud elaborate compofurcs." This tafk, of 
preaching the Convocation fermon, was afligned our Prelate by 
Archbiihop Cranmer ; who knew no man fo well qualified to 
lay before the Clergy the corruptions of their order ; and to 
rou/e them, if poffible, into a fenfe of their duty ( /). Whea 
the Convocation began to. proceed to buiinefs, the two parties 

attacked 

( / ) The fubdance of part of whit ruption in their whole ritual, which 

he f.-.id in t!ii f r . on, us :v... by is not coumenanced, even at this 

Mr. Gi.pir, is as fo I.iws. " W\ are very day amongft us ? Purga'ory ig 

met t.:;ct!ier, it fesms, here. Kre- rtil" b- tieved j images are dill wor- 

thrcn, (faid the Bifhop) to confuit fhipp.d. And what is mod gnev- 

the i.ttjet.ent of le ision. A very 1 us, when external obfervarces 

important iruft is comnii:ted to us j abound, men begin to lay a ftrefs 

and i hope e tch ' f us hath brought upon them $ and of courfe the nccef- 

witii him a refolution to difchar^eit fity of a good life is fuperfeded.— - 

properly. And, indeed, great . eed Roufe yourfcives, my brethren, roufe 

is th.re that 'omething Should be yourfelves ar thtfe things.' Ccnfider 

dore. Suptr.tition hath h.id ;• long ih it an amendment of all thefe evils 

reig- amongft us j nor can I yet be is looked for at our hands, If the 

lievc ics tyranny at an end, whilft I I ri.ft is rem ft, wh it can be expected 

fee our Clt-gy dill immerfed in the fro:n the people ? Imagine you hear, 

cor-uptins o: their f re-fathers ; at tht lad day, the Almighty judge 

wh::ft I fee even mitred advocates, ic thus rer.uking us.—* A cry againi! 

becomes me to fj.-eak p.ainly, dill ' you co>iKth up into my ears 5 a 

efpoufirg thiscaufe. What an inun- ' cry agaird your avarice, your ex- 

datlon of fo.ly, to give it the lighted ' actions your tyranny. I cora- 

appeii'.ri /n, .s diiJy flowintr fiom our ' manded ; ou with induftry and 

pulpits ? Is there in abfurdity in the * pains-taking to feed my (beeps 

whoie Popifh Creed, is there a cor- * indead of which yon do nothing 
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attacked each other with great bitternefs, and very warm debates 
enfued. In the lower Houfe a bill was drawn up by the R omifh 
party, the refult of much fee ret caballing, whicn contained a 
catalogue of fixty-feven heretical opinions. Many of thefe 
were the tenets of Wickliff; the reft, of more modern re- 
formers. This bill was fent up to the higher Houfe, where it 
was zealoufly defended by the Popiih party, and vehemently op- 
pofed by the Proteftants. 

This debate had now lafled fome days, each day growing 
warmer than the laft, when Lord Cromwell entered the Houfe 
of Convocation, and declared, that "it was the King's pleafure^ 
that the rites and ceremonies of the Church mould be reformed 
by the rules of Scripture, and that nothing was to be maintained 
which did not reft on that -authority ; for it was abfurd, fine* 
that was acknowledged to contain the laws of religion, that re- 
courfe fhould rather be had to gloffes, or the decrees of Popes, 
than to thefe (>»)." This meffage from the King, grfeatly en- 
couraged the Proteftants, and in an -equal degree damped thm 
fpirits of the Popiih Party, and put a period to the debate i& 
which they were then engaged. 

Among other foreign Proteftants who were at this time enter- 
tained by Arch bifhop Cranmer, there was one Alexander AlefTe, " 
a Scotchman, who was greatly efleemed for his learning and 
piety, and who was much confulted by the heads of the Pro- 
teftant party. This learned man Lord Cromwell brought with 
him to the Convocation-Houfe, where he fpoke largely againft 
the Sacraments of the Romifh Church, and proved that only 
two were of gofpel inftitutioti. This fpeech produced a long 
and warm debate, which was managed by the Bifhops 6f York 
and London, on the part of the Tap ills ; and of Canterbury 
and Hereford on that or the Proteftants ; the latter retorting 
many' things with great freedom againft tradition and monkery, 

and 

but gluttonize from day ,to day, us at this time do Cometh ing to mew 

wallowing in indolence and plea- that we have the imereft of religion 

furc. I commanded you to preath at heart. Let us do fometmng to 

my commandments, an'! feek my wipe off prejudices, which 1 know 

glory ; mftead of whidh, you have been conceived againft fome of 

preach your own phantafies, and us without-doors. And as ourfta- 

fcek your own profit. J com- tions in life add a di;:nit> toourchi- 

manded th*t all' people ihouM dili- rafters, fo let them infpire us with 

gently fearch my word : inftead of holim-fs, and a zeal for the f'alv ,tion 

which, it is your care to ihut up of fouls, in wh.c'. ibne '-onfifts tha 

the books of knowledge.— Too real dlgn.ty of a Ch;iftian Bifhop. 

much re?«fon hive you to fear, A'-\ m.-n l:n">w that we are her*- af- 

that rearfir/ t»>e pf-opi*-' rr.a-' und- - fembl-d, *nd with ardent looks cx- 

ftand, and •j.:te;ltanding tVym..y ptct rhe fru^t of our confr.lt.it ion. 

learn to rebuke your flo-.:if«inefj.* Oh! my brethren, let us not difap-r 

" Mncc t.ien, my br~.hrtn, the point their hopes. 1 ' 
corruptions • f ths Ciei u;y *r ■ fo m»- (m) Vid. Burnet's Hift. of tnt 

nifeft : and fmce lo itrici an account Reformation, Vol. 1. P. 214. " ■ 
will be demanded of our conduit, lee 
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and the ignorance of the Popifti Clergy. The refult of the de- 
bate was, that four Sacraments out of the feven we're concluded 
to be infigniticant. And the Convocation at length, with the 
King's approbation, agreed (o certain articles of religion, in 
which many of the Popifti dodrines were retained; but the Scrip- 
tures and the antient Creeds being made the ftandards of the 
Chriftian faith, and other things advanced favourable to the re- 
formed opinions, encouraged the Pro te ft ants to hope for a fur- 
thci X formation ( «). And foon after an Englifh tranflation 
of the Bible was published, and recommended by authority ton 
generai pcrufal : the people were ordered to be inftrufted in the 
principles of religion in their mother tongue ; and the Clergy 
were enjoined not to extol images or relics for gain, or from lu- 
periiitiun ; nor to exhort people to make pilgrimages, as if blef- 
fings and good things were to be obtained of this or that Saint 
or image ; but to inftrucl the Laity, to apply themfelves to the 
keeping of GOD's commandments, and to the performance of 
works of charity ; and to believe that GOD was better ferved 
by them, when they (laid at home, and provided for their fami- 
lies, than when they went on pilgrimages ; and that the money 
laid out in thefe, was better employed in relieving the indigent 
and diitrcfied. 

During the fitting of the Convocation, an attempt was made 
by the Popifh party to ftigmatize Archbifhop Cranmer and Bi- 
fiiop Latimer oy iome public cenfure. But through their own; 
and Lord Cromwell's inter eft, they were too well eftablifhed to 
fear any open attack from their enemies. And our Prelate, foon 
after the breaking up of the Convocation, repaired to his Dio- 
cefe. He had done all he could to forward the bufinefs of the 
Reformation ; and he therefore made no longer Hay in London 
than was neceflary. For as to State affairs, he had no talents 
for them, and he knew that he had none, and therefore did not 
meddle with them. His talents were thofe of a private ftation ; 

and 

In) When theft articles were either fide. Immediate worfhip of 

published, Bifhop Burnet obferves, images and Saints was alfo removed, 

they occasioned variety or cenfures. and Pu ..atory was declared uncer- 

" Thole (fays he) that def'red Re- tain by the Scripture. Theft went 

formation, wen* glad to fee fo great a great av vantages to them ^ bat the 

Hep once made; and did not nouht, eftabii/hing the neceffity of auricula^ 

but this would make way for fur- coniefflon, the corporal pretence in 

thei changes. They rejoiced to fee the iacrament, the keeping up and 

the Sciiptuies, and the antient Creeds, doing reverence to images, and the 

made the ftandards »i the faith, praying to Saints, did allay their joy, 

Without mentioning tradition, or the yet they (till counted it a victory, to 

decrees of the Church. Then the have things brought under debate, 

foundation of Chriftian faith was and to have fome gi offer abufe* ukea 

truly Mated, and the terms of the co- away. 

venant between GOD and man in " The other party were unfptak* 

CHRIST were rightly opened, with- ably troubled. Four Sacraments wer« 

•»t the aitetics el the fchools ef pitied over, which wool* cnaowMp 
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and within that he was determined to confine them. His whole 
ambition was-to difcharge in an upright and confcientious man- 
tier the duties of his epifcopal characters and he aimed not to 
difplay either the qualifications of the Courtier, or the abilitie* 
of the Statefman. 

How ill, qualified he was to fupport the character of a CouN 
tier* will fufficiently appear from the following ilory. It was 
the cuftom in thofe days for the Bifhops, upon the coming in of 
the new year, to make prefents to the King : and many of theni 
would prefent very liberally, proportioning their gifts to their 
expectances. Among the reft Bifhop Latimer, being at this 
time in town, waited upon the King with his offering. But± 
inflead of a purfe of gold, which was the common oblation, he 
prefented a New Teftament, with a leaf doubled down, in a very 
confpicuous manner, to this paflage, " Whoremongers and 
*' Adulterers, GOD will judge." 

Bifhop Latimer bad now been about two years refident on hit 
Diocefe* when he was called up again to town, in the year 
1539, to attend the bufinefs of Parliament. But a new fpirit 
Jhad now infufed itfelf into the coUnfels of Henry VIII. whofe 
whole reign was little more than a continued rotation of violent 
paffions ; and he amongft his Miniilers who could make the moffc 
artful addrefs to the paffion of the day, carried his point. Gar- 
diner, Bifhop of Winchefter, was now juft returned from Ger- 
many, having fuccefsfully negociated fome commiffions, which 
the King had greatly at heart. This introduced him with a 
good grace at Cdurt, and he made ufe of his prefent inter eft 

Vol. II. 4. X with 

ill affefled people to neglect them; and it was faid, that all things could 

The gainful trade by the belief of not be attained on a fudden : that 

Purgatory was put down ; for tho* fome of the Bifhops and Divines, who 

it was faid to be good to give alms for afterwards irrived at a clearer un- 

praying for the dead, yet fince both derftanding of fome matters, were 

the dreadful ftories of the miferies of not then fo fully convinced about 

Purgatory, and the certainty of re- them j and fo it was their ignorance, 

deeming fouls out of them by maflesj and not their cowardice or policy, 

were made doubtful, the people's that made them compliant in fome 

charity and bounty that way would things. Befides, — the Clergy muft 

loon abate. And, in a word, the be brought out of their ignorance by 

bringing matters under difpute, was a degrees, and then the people were 10 

great mortification to them ; for all be better initructed j but to drive fu- 

eoncluded, that this was but a pre- rioufly, and do all at once, might 

amble to what they might expect af- have fpoiled the whole deii^n, and to- 

terwards." tally alienated thofe wno wete to be 

The Bifhop afterwards obferves, drawn on by degrees ; it might have 

that thefe articles were by fome alfo much endangered the peace oC 

finder pcrfons much ctnfured, " as the nation, the people being much 

being a political dawbing, in which, difpofed by the practices of the Friars 

they faid, there was more pains taken to rife in arms. Therefore thefo 

to gratify pcrfons, and feive particu- flow ileps were thought the furcr and 

Ur ends, than to afll-rt Truth in a free better method."-- -tfr</. Hift. of the 

and unbiafled way, fuch as became Reformation, Vol,l, P. ai?, 239. 
IHtinei, This Was again excuicd, 
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with the King in favour of the Popiih caufe, and perfuaded 
Henry to put a flop to the diverfity of opinions which at piefent 
prevailed in his dominions. And accordingly Gardiner and th» 
ropifh party were now employed in framing the bill of the Six 
Articles. 

This was the fituatipn of affair* when Bifhop Latimer ar« 
rived in town. And in confequence of the influence which the 
Romifh party had now acquired, our Prelate was ace u fed before 
the King of preaching a feditious fermon. The fermon was 
preached at Court ; and the Bifhop, according to his caftom, 
had exprefled himfelf with much feverity again ft whatever lis 
obferved amifs. The King had called together feveral of the 
Bifhops, with a view to confult them upon fome points of reli- 
gion When they had all given their opinions, and were about 
to be difmifled, one of them kneeled down before the King, and 
accufed Bifhop Latimer of preaching the above-mentioned fex* 
mon ; which he faid was a libel againftthe King and his Mi- 
millers, and tended to alienate the people from their Prince* 
Who our Prelate's accufer was, is not certainly known, but it it 
conjectured to have been the Bifhop of Winchefter. Bifhop La* 
timer being called upon by the King, with fome fternnefs, to 
vindicate himfelf, was fo far from denying, or even palliating 
what he had faid, that he boldly j unified it ; and turning to the 
King with that noble unconcern which a good confeience in- 
spires, made this anfwer : " I never thought xnyfelf worthy, 
*' nor I never fued to be a preacher before your Grace ; bat I 
" was called to it, and would be willing, if you miflike me, to 
*' give place to my betters : for I grant there be a great manv 
" more worthy of the room than I am. And if it be your 
" Grace's plealure to allow them for preachers, I could be con- 
" tent to bear their books after them. Bat if yoar Grace at 
" low me for a preacher, I would deiire you to give me leave up 
•* difcharge my confeience, and to frame my doctrine according 
to my audience. I had been a very dolt indeed, to have 
preached fo at the borders of your Realm, as I preach be* 
" tore your Grace/' The opennefs and greatnefs of the Bi- 
ihop's behaviour baffled his accufer's malice ; the feverity of the 
King's countenance changed into a gracious fmile, and Bifhop 
Latimer was courteoufly ajfmifled. 

About this time the bill of the Six Articles, which had pafted 
both Houfes, received the Royal afTent. By this act, which har 
been often juitly Ailed the Bloody Statute, and which was in ge- 
neral very agreeable to the Popifh party, it was enacted, that 
whoever fhould deny the do&rinc of Tranfubftantiatioa, either 
in fpeech, or by writing, fhould be adjudged to be Heretics, be 
burnt without any abjuration being admitted, and their real and: 
perfonal eftates he for" reited to the King : and whoever fhould 
maintain the necaffity of communicating in both fpecies ; af- 
firm that it wa$ lawful for Prieifr to marry ; that vows of chaC 

9 ♦ *I 
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ty might be violated ; that private mafles were ufelefs ; or 
it auricular confeffion was not ncccflary to falvation ; were to 
adjudged felons, and to fuffer death as fuch, without benefit 
^f Clergy, 

This act was no fooner publifhed, than it gave an univerfal 
*larm to all the Proteftant party, who every where cried out, that 
**heir profpect of happinefs was new over : they could not now 
expect a toleration ; for they plainly faw, that a fword was put 
into the hands of their enemies to jdeftroy them. Others ex- 
claimed, that it was difficult to fay what the King intended ; 
for it was not fafe to be either of one profeflion, or the other. 
The act of Supremacy condemned the Papift, and the act of the 
Six Articles the Proteftant. 

Biihop Latimer was one of the firft who took offence at thefc 
proceedings ; and as he could not give his vote for the act, he 
thought it wrong to hold any office in a church, where fuch 
terms of communion were required. He, therefore, refigned 
his Bifhopric, on the ift of July, 1539* and retired into the 
country. There was a vein of pleafantry and good humour ac- 
companied the moll ferious actions of our Prelate's life : and it 
is faid, that when he came from the Parliament Houfe to his 
lodgings, after his refignation, he threw off his robes, and 
leaping up, declared to thofe who Hood about him, that " he 
" thought himfelf lighter than he ever found himfelf before." 

When the Parliament broke up, the King nominated Com- 
miffioners, and fent them throughout the kingdom, to difcover 
all offenders againft the act of the Six Articles, that they might 
be punifhed with all the rigour of the law. In London only, 
upwards of five hundred perfons were imprifoned on this ac- 
count, after having been inveigled into confeffion by the Commif- 
fioners. CranmeV and Cromwell faw this perfecution with great 
concern, but they could not prevent it. They flood alone, and 
were bcfides fuificiently engaged, in ftemming a torrent which 
ran ftrong againft themfelves. 

During the heat of this perfecution, Bifhop Latimer refided 
in the 'country, where he thought of nothing, for the remainder 
of his days, but a fequeftered life. He knew the ftorm which 
was up could not foon De appeafed, and he had no inclination to 
truft himfelf in it. But while he hoped himfelf fecure, an un- 
happy accident which befel him, brought him within reach of 
the malice of his enemies. He receiveda bruife by the fa\l of a 
tree, and the CQntufion was.fo dangerous, that he was obliged to 
feek out for better affi it ance than could be afforded him by the 
unjkilful furgeons of thofe parts. And with this view, he re* 
paired to London. 

When he arrived in town, he found the profpect ftill more 
gloomy : the % Popifh party had now triumphed over all their 
obftacles ; and he had the mortification to fee his patron, the 
Lord Cromwell, in the hands of his enemies j and a ftill more 

X 2 - ievere 
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fevere pcrfecution commenced againft the Proteftants. An4 
Mr. Latimer was foon afterwards found out in his concealment 
in London, and accufed of having fpokcn againft the ftatute of 
the Six Articles, and in confequence committed to the Tower. 
It does not appear ihatany formal procefs was carried on againft 
him, or that he was ever judicially examined. However, he 
differed, under one pretence or other, a long and cruel impri- 
fonmen:, daring ail tl.e remainder of King Henry's reign. 

In the beginning i-f ihe year 15 4. 7 , King Henry VIII. died \ 
and was fiicceeiled u) \\h ki. i'Mwurd \"I. a young Prince in 
\vh -n-, iiior.-,h hn w.i- only ;r. the tenth year of his age at his x 
♦'. : .::.t 1 *s v!u:th, tlu'-re .i.v-earu! tiie irr^nreit indications of uu- 
c ^'.HO:: p.:r:s, ann a ino L c.\C'_I\ni and amiable difpofition. Hfi 
vv\v- 'e*\. !»;. h'-:- ♦"•.:i".'.'-" »• ill, ur.»ic;- the care of fixteen perfons, 
tiuili'.g \.\~- ii;"is"*' I: . ; * \\\* vi.n- alio et*tr lifted with the manage - 
tr.c-. : ui ir« :> f:\ir.-. r: :h w * Kir.tdom. 1'heie were at firft equal 
sn j^)--c: , b.ii tiie l-.::rl of Hen ,: -;v. fe-jn after created Duke of 
bfiiserfe:, bc : : v t'-.e ivio:-*? ui.e-i. wa» raifed above the reft. 
with ;iuM'i!c -u ■'.cieevjr of ihe kingdom. And his elevation 
Vi \\.\t high t-!Mee was* e\t!tm?ly agreeable to the Proteftant 
pitty, iu-w.iii'i'e he was known to be a friend to the Reformation. 
Ivi: . JL.iiimtr Iiadnow bet-n upwards of fix years imprifoned in 
the Tower, diirr.-j which time he had lived in the conitant 
practice of eve/v Christian virtue that becomes a fullering ilate. 
But immediately upon the change of Government, he, and all 
ethers who were imprifoned in the fame caufe, were fet at li- 
berty ; and as ibine of Biib.op Latimer's old friends were now in 
power, he was received by them with great cordiality and affec- 
tion. 

Heath, who had been his fuccefTor in the Bilhopric of Wor- 
cefler, obferving Latimer's credit at Court, was apprehenfive 
that it might be thought propei to re-inftate him ; and it is cer- 
tain, that in die preient iituation of affairs, Mr. Latimer would 
ha\e found no diliiculty in difpofie fling Heath ( ). But he had 
other femiments : age coning upon him, he thought himfelf 
now unequal io die weight ci a Bilhopric, and had no incli- 
nation to incumber himielf with one. He might alfo poffibly 

think 

(0) NICHOLAS HEATH was Worcefter. Put in the 3d year of 
born in th« city of London, and King Edward VI. l>e was committed 
received part of his education in piifonir to the Fleet, bt caufe he 
Chrift Church College, Oxford j hot would not agree with thofe whft 
was afterwards removed to Clare were appointed with him to draw up 
Hall in Cambridge, where he took the book lcr ordinations; and about 
his decrees in arts j r.nd afterwards two )ta*s alter he was deprived. 
entciing Into i oly orders, was mare Burna fays, he ogpofed ever) thing 
Aiclue:icon of Statu rd. In 1539, done towards Reformation in Par lia- 
he was made Bifti.p cf Rochtittr, ment, though he gave ancntiicobe- 
being then Almoner to the King, and dienco to it when it was ena£ed« 
was aittr ward $ raifed to the bee of But on the acceffion of Queen Mary, 
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"*3iink there was fomcwhat of hardihipand injufticcin the cafe, 
%vith refpedl to Heath. However, it is certain, that he would 
.snake no fult hirafeif, nor fuffcr his friends to make any , for his 
xeflora'ion. 

The Parliament which was now fitting had repealed theadtof 
^he Six Articles, and ordered images to be removed out of the 
churches ; and alterations were made in the liturgy agreeable to 
the reformed principles: and the Houfe of Commons alfo fent 
op an addrefs to the Proteftor, dcfiriug him to reltore Mr. Lad- 
jocr to the Bifhopric of Worceiter. The Protector was very 
well inclined to gratify them in this rcqucfl, and accordingly he 
propofed to Mr. Latimer the refumption of his Biihopric ; but 
nc perfifted in declining it, ailedgiufg his great age, and the 
claim he had from thence to a private life. 

Having thus rid himfclf of all intreaty on this head, he ac- 
cepted of an invitation from Archbiihop Cranmcr, and took up 
his re fide nee with him at Lambeth ; where his chief employ- 
ment was to hear the complaints, and to rcdrefs the injuries of 
poor people : and the active benevolence of hi'* temper, and 
nis readiuefs to perform ferviccs of 1 5ii*» kind, were fo univcr- 
fally known, that Grangers from every part of England would 
refort to nim ; fo that it i-> faid he had as crowded a levee a'» that 
of a Mil -i iter of Suae, confining of fuch as wsrc vexed either 
by the delays of public courts and ofiices, which were at that 
time exceedingly out of order ; or who were harraued by the 
opprefiioiii of the powerful and wealthy (p). And, indeed, no> 
One could be better qualiiied to undertake tiie ofiice of redrafting 

injuries : 

he wa« rertored a^.tin to the Bi- ' temper, and great prudence, that 

(hopric of Worreftcr, and .ifrcrwaids ' understood aff.irs of St4tc better 

advanced to the Aichbimopric of ' tluiunatt tsof region.' His abi- 

York, and appointed Lord Chan'.eilor lititrj and integ'ity ar^ fpoken of in 

of EogUnd. When ^ en Lhy;:bt.th high terms byfevcrd writers; and it 

came to the Thione, Cardinal Pole, i% urged as an argument of his mo- 

Archbifhop of Oiiterbury, be.ng deration, tlut in the full year of 

dead, Arclibifh'p Meafh was applied Qu-.cn Elizabeth, lie wa* appointed 

to, to crown the new Queen ; but lie by the Privy Council, one of the mo* 

rcfufed, ati did alfo fc>ci il other Pre- deratory in the difpures between the 

late* $ and afterwards refuting to PapifU *nd Protectants, Sir Nicholaa 

take the oa'h of Supremacy, he was Bacon being the other.-— —Vid. Live* 

a^ain deprived, and '; muni i fed to the of the Lord* Chancellor:., 3vo. Vol. I* 

Tower ; bur was foon .-.ft.r let at li- P. 85. LIoyd*« S:atc Woithics, Vol. I. 

berty. He fien retired to hi', eftate I*. 413. Mil*, of the Reformsjion, 

in Surrey, wh-:e he (ju.etly p.«if,d the Vol. 11. I*. 143. and Wood's Athena; 

remainder of hi- day*, and where he Ox ,nienf;::, Vol. I. Fol.603. 

wat ftv- ral times v'fitel by (^uecn if) ^ ur good Prelate himfclf, 

Elizabeth heifill, who nested him giving an acount of ihefc avoca- 

Witli gicat ki.idnef;, ; bein^ fa*i>ued, tious,fiy»," J cannot goto my book, 

it in (*u\ t that he .tiled ironi a true for poor folk , thai, come unto me, de» 

principle of conference, lie died firing tltat I will fpeak, that their 

about the year 1579. matters may be heard. Now and 

Bifhop Bui net fay*, that Archbi* then I walk in my Lord of Canter- 

(t^p Heath wa» * a man oi a gcnUo bury't garden, looking iu my bojk t 

but 
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injuries : for his free reproofs, joined to the integrity of his 
life, had a great effeft upon thofe in the higheft Nations ; whiUt 
his own independence, and backwardnefs in afking favours for 
himfelf, allowed him greater liberty in afking for others. 

In thefe employments he fpent more than two years, inter* 
fering very little in any public tranfa&ion ; though, if he had 
chofe it, as his friends were now at the helm, he might undoubt- 
edly have had confiderable weight, at leaft in ecclefiafticai af- 
fairs. But befides that he had much diftruft of his own judg- 
ment, he was a man of fuch exaftnefs in his principles and prac- 
tice, that he could not make thofe allowances for men and mea- 
fures, which others thought the corruption of the times ren- 
dered neceffary ; and, therefore, he was backward in drawing 
upon himfelf fuch engagements as might lead him, more or 
lefs, into what he thought a deviation from the truth, and the 
Simplicity of the Gofpel. It appears, however, that he was em- 
ployed in aflifting Archbifhop Cranmer to compofe the Homilies, 
which were publlfhed by authority in the beginning of King 
Edward's reign. Thefe Homilies were intended to fupply the 
want of preaching, which was now at a low ebb ; and as the re- 
formed principles were inculcated in them, it was intended by 
their publication to keep the Romifh Clergy out of the pulpits ; 
and to that end the book of Homilies was put into the handf of 
all Minifters of pariihes, who were enjoined by authority to 
read one every Sunday, inftead of preaching. 

As Mr. Latimer was one of the mofl eloquent and popular 
preachers of the age in which he lived, he was, during the 
three firft years of King Edward's reign, appointed to preach 
the Lent fermons before the King. And the choice of hint 
for this purpofe was generally approved ; for as great irregu- 
larities prevailed at this time at Court, a fpirit of corrupt 
tion, of avarice, and of great licentioufnefs of manners, being 
aim oft univerfal among the Great, he was thought one of the 
fit reft men in the kingdom to detect, expofe, and cenfure thefe 
vices and enormities. And in his Court fermons in confequence 
of this appointment, he attacked the vices' of thofe of the 
higheft rank with the greatefl energy, and an unexampled free-. 
dom. He charged vice fo home upon the confeiences of the 
guilty, fays Mr. Gilpin, that he left no room for felf-deceit, or " 
mifapplication : it being a more neceffary part, in his opinion, 
•f the preacher's ofiicc, to rouze men into afenfe~of their guilt, 

than 

bur I can do but little good at it ; come there, then it is fonoe one or 

lor I am no (boner in the garden, and other that defireth me that I will 

have read a little while, but by and by fpeak, that his matter may be heard 5 

tomet!> fome one or other knocking or that telleth me he hath, lain this 

at the gate. Anon, cometh my man, long time at great cofts and charges, 

2nd faith. Sir, there is one at the or that lie cannot once hate his maj- 

gate would fpeak with you. When 1 tcr come to an hearing,." 
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than to difcourie them merely in the dida&ic drain ; inafmuck 
as moft men know more than they pra&ife. 

Upon the revolution which happened at Court after the death> 
of the Duke of Somerfet, of which fome account will be given 
in another place, Mr. Latimer feems to have retired into th# 
country ; and he there made ufe of the King's licence as a ge- 
neral preacher, in thofe parts where he thought his labours 
might l>e the moft ferviceaole. He was thus employed during 
the remainder of King Edward's reign, and continued in th* 
fame courfe, for a fhort time, in the beginning of that of 
Queen Mary. But aa foon as the re-eftabiifhment of Popery was 
reTolved on, the firft ftep towards it was the prohibition of all 
preaching throughout the kingdom, and a liceniing only fuch a* 
were known to be Popifhly inclined ; accordingly, a ftri£t en* 
quiry was made after the more forward and popular preachers, 
and many of them were taken up, and thrown intoprifon. 

While this enquiry was carrying or in London, Mr. Latimeft 
was in the country, preaching in his ufual manner, unaffected by 
the danger of the times. But he was interrupted by the Bifhop 
of Winchefter, who fent him a citation to appear before th* 
Council. He had notice of this deiign fome hours before th« 
jneflenger's arrival ; but he made no other ufe of the intelli* 
gence, than to prepare himfelf for his journey. Like other emi- 
nent Reformers of that age, he chofe rather to meet, than to fly 
from the impending ftorm ; thinking it became thofe who were, 
public advocates for the uncorrupted religion of JESUS, to {hew 
that no dangers could deter them from an open and fteady adhe- 
rence to the truth. 

The raelTenger on his arrival finding him prepared for hit. 
journey, exprefied his furprize at it. But Mr. Latimer told him, 
«' That he was as ready to attend him to London, thus called 
upon to anfwer for his faith, as he ever was to take any journey 
in' his life : and that he doubted not but that GOD, who had 
already enabled him to ftand before two Princes, would enable 
him to ftand before a third." The meflenger then acquainting 
him, that he had no orders to feize his perfon, delivered a let- 
ter, and departed. From which it appears, that they chofe ra- 
ther to drive him out of the kingdom, than to briug him to any 
public trial. " They were afraid (fays Fox) left hisconftancy 
lhould deface them in their Popery, and confirm the godly in th* 
truth." 

Mr. Latimer, however, having opened the letter, and found it 
to contain a citation from the Council, determined to obey it ; 
and, accordingly, fet out immediately for London. As h# 
paired through Smithfield, " This place (faid he with a chear* 
€t ful air) hath long groaned for me." The next day, which 
was the 13th of September, 1553* he appeared before the 
Privy-Council, who having loaded him with many reproaches, 
font him to the Tower. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Latimer, during his iniprifonment, fuflered gfeai nan!- 
fliips ; but he endured them with the utmoft chearfulnefs and re- 
signation. Though the weather was feverely cold, he was kept 
without fire : upon which a Tenant of the Lieutenant of the 
Tower happening once to come in to him, he, with a facetious 
air, bid him tell his mailer, " That unlefs he tdok better care of 
" him, he mould certainly efcape him." The fervant reporting 
his meflage, the Lieutenant, with fome difcompofure in hit 
countenance, came to Mr. Latimer, and defiredan explanation 
of what he had faid to his fen-ant. " Why, you expeft, I 
" fuppofe, Matter Lieutenant," replied Mr. Latimer, * € that I 
" mould be burned ; but if you do not allow me a little fire, 
" this frolty weather, lean tell you, I (hall fir it be ItarvedwitK 
«< cold." 

About the fame time Archbiihop Cranmer, and Bifhop Ridley* 
were alfo committed to the Tower. They appear at firft to have 
been all confined in fcparate rooms, but to have had the opportu- 
nity of meeting fometimes, when they were indulged with the 
benefit of the air in the garden of the Tower : but at thofe in- 
tervals they were guarded. They, however, communicated thei* 
fen dm en ts to each other with more freedom in writing,- particu- 
larly Latimer and Ridley. But, at length, thefe three venerable 
perfons were all confined together in the fame room. The reafon 
of which was, that the Tower, as well as the other prifons, were 
now much crowded with State prifoners, as well as with thofe 
v who were confined on a religious account. 

But however inconvenient it might be, in fome refpe&s, for 
feveral perfons to be confined in the fame room, our venerable 
Latimer, and his two refpe&able fellow fufferers, were by no 
means'difpleaied with this alteration. The enjoyment of each 
other's company, and friendly converfe, was an high fatisfactton 
to them. And now they pofleffed this advantage, they prepared 
themfelves for the comlidt which they fliortly expected, by mu- 
tual conferences, and reading over very diligently with one ano> 
ther the New Tcitament. 

Some time before this, a Convocation had been aflembled, in 
which it was pretended, that the points in controvcrfy between 
the Papifts and the Protcilants, mould be fairly argued. But a* 
thcBilhop of Winchciler, and the Popiih party, had now the fble 
management of affairs, they had fo modelled the Convocation, 
that in the lower Kouic only fix Proteltant Divines got admit- 
tance ; and indeed the abieil Proteitants were confined in prifons. 
However, by this junto of Papiits, points of Divinity, and ar- 
ticles of faith, were fettled. The Protectants being loud in 1 
their ckmours againit the ifogrant partiality of thefe proceed- 
ings, the Popiih party ac tength determined to do fome thing in 
fuppcrt of their cauie, which iliould have a lefs exceptionable 
appearance ; and they thought ibmething of this kind the more 
incumbent upon ihcm, becuufe it was faiuamong the people, that 

thougk 
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Aough the Proteftants had laboured under fuch difadvantages in 
the late Convocation, they had notwithftanding the better of the 
argument. And accordingly it was given out, that the contro- 
verfy between the Papifts and Proteftants fhould be finally deter- 
inined, in a folemn difputation to be held at Oxford, between 
the mod eminent Divines on each fide. And Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, were appointed to manage the difpute on the fide 
of the Proteftants. 

In confeqiience of this determination, on the ioth.of March, 
JJ54, a letter was fenttothe, Lieutenant of the Tower, directing 
him to deliver the bodies of Dr. Cranmer, Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, Dr. Ridley, and Mr. Latimer, to Sir John Williams, to 
be conveyed by him to Oxford. They were not fuffered to hav# 
Anything with them but what they carried on their backs, their 
own fervants were taken from them, each had a ilranger to at- 
tend him, and they were kept fever ally apart from one another. 
When they arrived at Oxford, which they did a little befor* 
Eafter, they were clofely confined in the common prifon there, 
deprived of every confolation, but thofe of religion and confci- 
ens integrity. They were even denied the ufe of pen and ink ; 
from which they might eaiily conclude, how free the intended 
difputation was likely to be. 

They did not, however, employ their prifon-hours in vain la- 
mentations ; they endured their calamities with firmnefs and re- 
fignation, and as became men whofe hopes of happinefs were not 
confined to the prefent ftate of exiftence. Their chief refourco 
was in prayer, in which exercife they fpent great part of every 
day. Mr. Latimer, particularly, would often continue kneeling 
till he was not able to rife without help. The principal fubject 
of his prayers was, that GOD would enable him to maintain the 
profeffion of his religion to the lafl ; that GOD would again 
reftore his Gofpel to England, and preferve the Princefs Eliza- 
beth to be a comfort to this land. 

An account is preferred of a conference between Ridley and 
Latimer, during the time of their imprifonment, which fets the 
temper of the Tatter in a flrong light. The two Bilhops, it is 
faid, were fitting in their prifon, ruminating upon the folemn 
preparations then making for their trial, when Bifhop Ridley 
thus broke filence. " The time," faid he " is now come : we 
" are now called upon either to deny our faith, or to fuffcr death 
" in its defence. You, Mr. Latimer, are an old foldier of 
" CHRIST, and have frequently withftood the fear of death ; 
'* whereas I am raw in the fervice, and unexperienced." With. 
this preface, he introduced a requeft, that Mr. Latimer, whom 
he called his Father, would hear him propofe fuch arguments as 
he thought it mofl likely his adverfaries would urge again it him, 
and affiit him in providing himfelf with proper anfwers to them. 
To this Mr. Latimer, in his ufual ftrain of good humour, an- 
fwered, that, "He fancied the good Bifhop was treating him, as 
Vol. II. 4. Y « fat 
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" he remembered Mr. Bilney ufed formerly to do, who, when 
" he wanted to teach him, would always do it under colour of 
" being taught himfelf. But in the prefent cafe, (faid he) my 
" Lord, I am determined for" myfelf to give them very little 
" trouble. I (hall juft offer them a plain account of my faith, 
" and (hall fay very little more : for I know any thing more 
will be to nopurpofe. They talk of a free difputation; bat 
I am well afTured, their grand argument will be, as it was once 
their forefathers, " We have a law, and by our law ye ought 
to die." .However, upon Dr. Ridley's prefling his requeft, 
they entered upon the examination he de fired. When they had 
finifhed this exercife, Ridley broke out into the following pa- 
thetic (train. " Thus you fee, good Father, how I would: pre- 
4t pare myfelf for my adverfary ; and how I would learn by 
" practice to be expert in thofe weapons, which I (hall prefently 
*' be obliged to wield. In Tine-dale, upon the borders of 
*' Scotland, the place of my nativity, I have known my country- 
men watch night and day in arms, efpecially when they had 
notice of any intended inroad from the Scots. And though 
by fuch bravery many of them loft their lives, yet they de- 
fended their country, died in a good caufe, and entailed the 
4t love of the neighbourhood upon their pofterlty. And (hall 
not we watch in the caufe of CHRIST, and in the defence of 
our religion, whereon depend all our hopes of immortality? 
Shall we not go always armed ? ever ready to receive a watch- 
ful foe ? Let us then awake ; and taking the crofs upon our 
moulders, let us follow our Captain CHRIST, who by his 
own blood hath hallowed the way that leadeth to GOD.— 
Thus, good Father, I have opened my heart freely unto you. 
" And now, methinks^ I fee you juft about to lift up your eyes 
to Heaven, in your ace uftomed manner, and turning your pro- 
phetical countenance upon me, thus to fpeak. — " Truft not, 
my fon, (I pray you, vouchfafe me the the honour of this 
name, for in it I (hall think myfelf both honoured by yo» 
and loved), truft not, I fay, my fon, to thefe word-weapons, 
but remember what our LORD fays, It shall be give* 

•' YOU IN THAT SAME HOUR WHAT YOU SHALL SpEAK. ft*f 

c< for me, O Father, pray *br me, that I may throw my whole 
•• care upon GOD, and may truft in him only in mv diftrefTes." 
" Of my prayers," replied the venerable Latimer, " yon 
" may be well afTured : nor do I doubt but 1 (hall haveyour'sin 
" return. And, indeed, prayer and patience mould be our 
«< great refources. For myfelf, had I the learning of St. Pauf, 
44 1 lLould think it ill laid out upon an elaborate defence. Yet 
iC our cafe, my Lord, admits of comfort. Our enemies can de 
41 no irore than GOD permits ; and GOD is faithful ; whe 
'» v. ill not fufFer us to be tempted above our ftrength. Be at 
" a point with them : (land to that, and let them fay and do 
" wiifct they plcafe. To ufe many words would be vain ; yet 

" it 
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m it is reauifite to give a rcafonablc account of your faith, if 
44 they will guictly hear you. For other things, in a wicked 
" judgment-hall, a man may keep filcncc after the example of 
" CJIRIST. As for their fophiftry, you know falfehood mav 
4t often be difguifed in the colours of truth. But above all 
44 things, be upon your guard again ft the fear of death. This 
•' is the great argument you muff oppofe.— Poor Shaxton ( q ) ! 
" it is to be feared this argument had the grcateft weight in hit 
" recantation. But let us be ftedfaft and immoveable ; a (Turing 
" ourfclves, that we cannot be more happy, than by being fuch 
" Philippians, as not only believe in CHRIST, but dare fufFer 
" for his fake." Such was the noble fortitude, and fuch were? 
the exalted fentiments, with which thefc two great Reformers of 
religion were infpired ( r ) ! 

On the 13th of April, the Commifltoncrs from the Convoca- 
tion, who were appointed to defend the Popifh doctrines again it 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, arrived at Oxford. They were 
thirty-three in number, of whom the molt considerable were 
Wcfton, Smith, Trcfham (/), and Chcdfey. And thefc pcr- 
fons, having received great civilities from the Univcrfityof Ox- 
ford, and fettled all previous punctilios, proceeded to bufincfs. 
Arraying themfelvcs in fcarlct, they aticmblcd at St. Mary's 
church ; where fcating themfelvcs before the altar, and placing; 
the Prolocutor, Dr. Weflon, in the midft, they fent for the pn- 
foners. Cranmer was firft brought in, whom the Prolocutor 
informed, after having made a fhort fpeech in praife of religious 
unity, that the Convocation, by her Majefty's order, taking into 
consideration his apoftacy, and that of his brethren, had com mi f- 
fioned them to endeavour to bring them back to their Mother 

Y 2 Church; 

( q ) NICHOLAS SHAXTON, re'igion at Oxford, Dr. Trefham, then 

Bifhop of Salisbury, who was for Sub-Dean of Chrift-church, Wii 

(owe time an oppofer of the Popifh among thofe who were tiuftcd by 

doctrines, and was condemned to be her in this buiincfs. Catling top,c- 

burnt for herefy in the reign of ther, therefore, the Member* of hit 

Henry VII J. But be was prevailed College, he recommended I'opery to 

upon to recant, a-uj acknowledge them in a fet oration » and hiving 

himfelf convinced of his errors, in talked over all the common pUccar- 

confequencc of which he wis par- guments with futficicnt prolixity, he 

Honed; and he afterward* preached a emphatically concluded w>th telling 

fermon in Smithficld, in defence of them, " Tint a parcel of very fine 

Tranfubflantiation, at the time that copes had been made co go to Wind- 

Anne Afkcw, and three mcn t were for ; but that the «^»een had been fo 

there burnt for denying (hat doctrine, gracious as to fend them to Chrift- 

Bifhop Rurncffays, he wat aKo con* church ; and that if they would go 

cerned in the perfecution of the Pro- to mafs, they fhould e-ich have one ; 

teJUnts in Queen Mary's time. that upon that condition, he would, 

( r ) Gilpin, IJ3— —156. moreover, procure for them the hdy- 

( j ) Of Dr. 1 refham, one of thefe bell at Bampcon, which would make 

Cornmiflioneri, Mr. Gilpin relates the Chrift-church bells the fwectclt of 

following ftory, ai an illuftration of any in England 1 and (fiat laftly, !>• 

his character.— When Queen Mary would give them as fine a water* 

began to think of rcftoring tha old forinklc, at e/cs ever beheld." 
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Church ; that for this end certain articles had been drawn up. 
which the Convocation had figned, and which it was expected 
that he too, and his brethren, would either fubferibe, or confute. 
The Prolocutor then ordered the articles to be read aloud, 
which were thefe. " The natural body of CHRIST is really in 
" the Sacrament after the words fpoken by the Prieft— In the 
" Sacrament, after the words of confecration, no other fub- 
" fiance does remain, than the fubftance of the body and blood 
" of CHRIST. — In the mafs is a facrifice propitiatory for the 
" fins of the quick and dead." Archbifhop Cranmer denied the 
truth of thefe articles, and refufed to fubferibe them ; as did alfo 
Bifhop Ridley, who was next brought in, and to whom they were 
tendered in the fame manner. The Prolocutor ordered copies of 
the articles to be delivered to each of them, and fixed two fepa- 
rate days, in which, he told them, it was expe&ed they would 
publicly argue againft the articles which they had refufed to 
iubfciibe. 

Cranmer and Ridley being difmifTed, Mr, Latimer was then 
brought in, like a primitive martyr, in his prifon attire. He 
had a cap upon his head, buttoned under his chin, a pair of 
ff e&aclcs hanging at his breaft, a New Teftament under hit 
arm, and a llaff in his hand. He was almoft fpent with preffing 
through the croud ; and the Prolocutor ordering a chair to be 
brought for him, he walked up to it, and faying he was a very 
old man, fat down without any ceremony. The articles were 
then tendered to him, which he denied. The Prolocutor, upon 
this, telling him that he muft difpufe on the We^inefday follow- 
ing, the old Bifhop, with as much chearfulnefs as he would have 
fhei 




_ __ iplained, 

that he was very old, and very infirm ; and faid, that he had not 
the ufe of pen and ink, nor any book, but that under his arm \ 
which he had deliberately read over feven rimes, without finding 
the leaft mention made of the mafs. In this fpeech he gave 
great offence, by faying, in his humorous way, alluding tq 
Tranfubftantiation, that he could find neither the marrow-bones,* 
nor the finews of the mafs, in the New Teftament. Upon which, 
the Prolocutor cried out with fome warmth, that he would make' 
him find both. " That you will never do, mailer Do&or," re- 
plied Mr. Latimer. He then attempted to explain what he 
meant by the exprefiions he had made ufe of; but he was nof 
permitted to fpeak, and the affembly broke up. ' % 

Cranmer and Ridley having each- of them publicly defended 
their opinions on the days fixed for that purpofe, Bifhop Latimer 
likewife appeared in his turn at the place appointed. And when 
the Commiffioners were feated, the audience formed, and the tu- 
mult of the croud in fome degree fubfided, the Prolocutor roft 
vp, and acquainted his hearers, that the caufe of their meeting 
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»ps to defend the orthodox do&rine of Tranfubftantiation ; 
and to confute certain novel opinions, which had been of late 
zealoufly propagated in the nation. " And of you, Father," 
faid he, turning to the old Prelate, t€ . I beg, it you have any 
" thine to fay, that you vyill be as concife as poffible." Thi^ 
was fpoken in Latin ; upon which Latimer anfwered, " I hope, 
Sir, you will give me leave to fpeak what I have to fpeak in) 
Enghih : I have been very little conversant in the Latin 
\ tongue thefe twenty years." The Prolocutor confented ; and 
the Bimop, having thanked him, replied, U I will juft beg 
«« leave, then, Sir, to proteft my faith. Indeed, I am not able 
41 to difpute. I will proteft my faith, and yoi| may then do 
i* with me juft what you pleafe." 

Upon this he took a paper out of his pocket, and began to 
read it. He had in this committed to writing, his reafons 
againft aiTenting to the articles which he had been required to; 
fuofcribe, and his proteftation againft them. But h e had not 
proceeded many minutes, when a murmur arofe on every hand, 
increafing by degrees into a clamour ; and which was rather eji-. 
couraged, than checked, by the Prolocutor. Mr. Latimer, fur- 
prized at this fudden tumult of ill-manners, paufed in admira- 
tion at it : but prefently recovering himfelf, he turned to the 
Prolocutor, and laid, with fome vehemence, " In my time I have 
4S fpoken before two Kings, aud have been heard for fome hours 
€t together, without interruption : but here I cannot be permit- 
€< ted one quarter of an hour.— Dr. Wefton, I have frequently 
** heard of you before : but I think I never fa w you till I came 
before you on this occafion. I perceive you have great wit, 
and great learning : GOD grant you may make a right ufe 
of thefe gifts !" He then gave the paper containing his pro- 
teftation to the Prolocutor, who faid to him, " Since you refufe 
€( to difpute, will you then fubferibe ?" Upon Latimer's an- 
fwering in the negative, Wefton artfully led him by a train of 
familiar queftions into an argument ; and when he thought he 
had raifed him to a proper pitch, he gave a fign to Dr. Smith, 
who was appointed to oppofe him, to begin : who being pre- 
pared, immediately rpfe up, and in a pompous manner prefaced 
the difputation, and gave out the queftion. When he had done, 
Mr. Latimer gravely anfwered, " lam forry, Sir, that this wor- 
«? fhipful audience muft be difappointed in their expectations : 
•' I have already fpoken my mind." 

"the Prolocutor obferving this, began again in his artful man- 
ner'to draw Mr, Latimer into an argument. " Pray, Sir," faid 
he, '.' how long have you been in prifon j" " About nine 
«« months, Sir." " But I was imprifoned," faid Wefton, <* fix 
" years." " I am heartily forry for it, Sir." " I think 
«' you were once, Mr. Latimer, of our way of thinking."* 
•* I was, Sir." " I have heard too, that you have faid mafs in 
•• your time." " I have, Sir ; and I beg of Gob forgivenefs for 

" it.** 
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'5 it." He then afkcd him, why he altered his opinion, and 
where he got his prefent new-fangled notions ; and thus, by 
degrees, led him to anfwer the chief arguments brought froni 
Scripture in favour of Tranfubitantiation. They then began to 
ply him with the Fathers ; and firft a paflage from St. Hillary 
was quoted. As he was about to anfwer, one of the Commif- 
fioners called out to him, being probably apprehenfive that Mr. 
Latimer would corrupt the populace by his heretical opinions, 
" Mr. Latimer, fpcalc in Latin, fpeak in Latin; I know you 
" can do it, if you pleafc." But the Bifliop faying he had the 
Prolocutor's leave, went on in Englifh, and told them, that, 
" As for the palTage from Hillary, which they had quoted, he 
really could not fee that it made much for them ; but he would 
anfwer them by another quotation from Mclancthon, who fays, $ 
that if the Fathers had forciecn how much weight their autho- 
rity was to have in this controvcrfy, they would have written 
with more caution." 

But Latimer's opponent not being fatisfied with this, endea- 
voured to reduce the words of Hillary into a fyllogiftic argu- 
ment, and began thus : " Such as is the unity of our flefh with 
CHRIST'S blood ; fuch, nay greater, is the unity of CHRIST 
with the FATHER.— But the unity of CHRIST'S flefh with our 
flefh, is true and fubifcantial. — Therefore, the unity of CHRIST 
with the FATHER, is true and fubftantial." Here he paufed, 
expecting that the Bifhop would deny his Major or his Minor, as 
the logicians fpeak. But inftead of that, he anfwered gravely, 
" You may go on, Sir, if you pleafe ; but, upon my word, I do 
" not underifcand you." 

The jargon of this learned Do&or being filenccd, others at- 
tacked him, but with equal fuccefs. He anfwered their quef- 
tions as far as civility required, but none of them could engage 
him in any formal difputation. And when proofs from the Fa- 
thers were multiplied upon him, he at length told them plainly, 
«* That fuch proofs had no weight with him : that the Fathers, 
no doubt, were often deceived ; and that he never depended upon 
them, but when they depended upon Scripture." •* Then you 
* c are not of St. Chryfoflom's faith, (replied his antagoniii) nor 
•« of St. Auilin V " I have told you (faid Mr. Latimer) I am 
" not, except when they bring Scriptuiefpr what they fay (/)." 

Little more was faid, of any importance, before the Prolocutor 
addrefled himfelf to our old Prelate, and faid, " Well, Mr. Lati- 
" mer, this hour intent, towilh you well, and to exhort yoU to 
" come to yourfelf ; and remember,- that without Noah's ark, 
" (meaning the church), there is no health. Remember, what 
«* they have been that were the beginners of your doctrine ; 
" none but a few flying apoilates, running out of Germany, for 
" fear of the faggot. Remember what they have been which 

" have 

i 

( t ) Fid. Gilpin, as before, P. 167— — 171. - 
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" have fct forth the fame in this Realm : afortof sling~brain* 
«* and light-heads, which were never conftant in any on£ 
*' thing." Dr. Wefton concluded his eloquent harangue with 
faying to the Bifhop, " Your ftubborneis cometh of a vain 
« glory, which is to no purpofe ; for it will do you no good 
" when a faggot is in your beard." He then told him, that the 
Queen would be merciful, if he would renounce his opinions* 
But Bifhop Latimer allured him, that it would be in vain for him 
to form any expeditions of that kind. And he added, " I pray 
t€ daily for the Queen, from the bottom of my heart, that (he 
" may turn from this religion." The Prolocutor then rofe up, 
and difTolved the afTembly, crying out to the populace, " Here 
" you all fee the weaknefs of herefy againft the truth : here is 
*« a man who, adhering to his errors, hath given up the Gofpel, 
" and rejected the Fathers." The old Bifhop made no reply; 
T>ut wrapping his gown about him, and taking up his New 
Teflament, and his flaff, walked out as unconcerned as he came 
in. 

Thefe public disputations being now at an end, nothing re- 
mained but to pais fentence. On the Friday following, there- 
fore, the Commiffioners, feated in their accuftomed form, font 
for the three Bifhops to St. Mary's church : where, after fomt 
afFe&ed exhortations to recant, fentence was pronounced againft 
them, that they were no Members of the Church : and there- 
fore they, their fautors and patrons, were condemned as Heir- 
tics. As foon as the fentence was read, Bifhop Latimer lifting 
up his eyes, cried out, " I thank GOD moil heartily, that he 
" hath prolonged my life to this end !" To which the Prolo- 
cutor replied, " If you go to Heaven in this faith, I am tho* 
* c roughly perfuaded I fhall never get there." The three Pre- 
lates were then feparately carried away to different places of 
confinement ; Cranmer to a prifon called Bocardo, Ridley to the 
Sheriff's houfe, and Latimer to the Bailiffs. And the next day 
a grand proceflion was made, in which the holt, by way of tn* 
nmph, was carried in flate, under a canopy. 

The three Bifhops were continued in clofe confinement at Ox- 
ford upwards of fixteen months* without any Heps being taken 
towards putting them to the cruel death which it was intended 
they fhould fuffer. This had been hitherto delayed, partly be- 
caufe the former proceedings againit them at Oxford had been 
irregular, as the flatutes on which they had been condemned 
were not then in force ; and partly, as it is faid, on account of 
fome private views of Gardiner, Bifhop of Winchefler, who had 
the chief management of affairs. 

New laws, however, in fupport of the Romifh religion, had 
now been enabled ; the Pope's authority was again acknow- 
ledged ; the old fang uinary laws againft Heretics were revived | 
aud the moll bloody persecution of the Proteftants which was 
ever icen in England, followed in conjequeace. And a commif- 
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fion was now granted from Cardinal Pole, the Pope's Legate 
a I.ATKRK, to White, Bifhop of Lincoln, Brookes* Bifhop of 
tjlouceflcr, and Holiman, Bifhop of Brjftol, empowering them 
to cite tlur Hifhops Latimer and Ridley before them, and to try 
them for heir fy. They were directed to receive them into the 
bolbm of the Church, as penitents, if tlley would renounce their 
terrors ; hut if they continued obilinate, they were to condema 
them as Heretics, and deliver them over to the fee u I ar arm. 

Accordingly the Commiflioners repaired to Oxford ; and 0* 
the 30th of September, 1555, having feated themfelves in great 
(late in the divinity fchool, the two Bifliops were cited to appear 
before them. Ridley was firil examined ; and when they had 
done with him, Bifliop Latimer was brought in. TheBimoppf 
Lincoln, who was an eloquent man, made a pathetic fpeech to 
Jiim, in which he earneitly exhorted him to accent the mercy 
which was oli'crcd him, and to acknowledge the authority of the 
See of Rome. Mr. Latimer then, having obtained permiflion 
to fit down, thanked the Bifliop lor his gentle treatment of him; 
but at the fume time afl'ured him, that it was in vain to expect 
Jfrom him any acknowledgment of the Pone's authority. He did 
not believe, he faid, that any fuch jurifdiltion had been given to 
the Sec of Rome; nor had the Bifhops of Rome behaved, as if 
their power had been from GOD. He then quoted a Popilh 
book, which had been lately written, to mew'how groflv the Pa- 
pills would mifrcprefent Scripture : and concluded with faying, 
that he thought the Clergy had nothing to do with temporal 
power, nor ought ever to be entruited with it: and that their 
commiflion from their mailer, in his opinion, extended no farther 
than to the diflharge of their pattoral functions. 

To this the Bifhop of Lincoln replied, «* That he thought hil 
ftile not quite l'o decent as it might be; and that, as to tho 
book which he quoted, he knew nothing of it." At this the 
old Biihop feeined to exprefs his fnrprize, and told him, that 
although he did not know the author of it, yet it was written by 
a perlon of name, the Bifhop of tjloucefler. This produced 
Ibine mirth among the audience, as the Bifhop of Gloucefter fat x 
then upon the bench. And that Prelate, finding himfelf thui 
publicly challenged, rofe up, and, addrefling himielf to Mr. La- 
timer, made fome obfervations in defence or his book. But hit 
seal carrying him too far, the Bifhop of London interrupting 
him, faid, •• We came not here, my Lord, to difpute with Mr. 
44 Latimer, but to take his anfvver to certain articles which fhall 
14 be propofed to him." 

Theft' articles were much the fame as thofe, on which he had 
been brought to difpute the year before. They were accord- 
ingly read, and Mr. Latimer anfwered them all as he then did ; 
at the fame time protelling, which protection he begged 
might be rcgillcrcd, that, notwithstanding his anfwers to the 
Pope's Commiilioners, he by no means acknowledged the autho- 
rity 
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Hty oF the Pope. The notaries having taken down his anfwers 
and protection, the Bifhop of Lincoln told him, " That as far 
as he could, he would fhew lenity to him ; that he mould bo 
called upon the next morning, when he might make what alte- 
rations he pleafed in the anlwers which he had now given in ; 
and that he hoped in GOD he mould then find him in a better 
temper." To this the old Bifhop anfwered, " That he begged 
they would do with him then juft what they pleafed, and that he 
Alight not trouble them, nor they him another day ; that as to his 
opinions*, he was fixed in them 5 and that any refpite would be 
needlefs." The Bifhop of Lincoln, however, told him, that he 
mull appear again the next morning ; and then diffolved the 
aflembly { u ). 

Accordingly* the next morning, the OommifTioners fitting in 
the fame form, Bifhop Latimer was once more brought in. And 
the Bifhop of Lincoln repeatedly urged him to renounce his opi- 
nions ; but he {till continuing in the fame fentiments, the Pre- 
late at length paffed fentence upon him. From this fentence* 
Latimer appealed to the next general Council, which mould be 
truly called in GOD's name ; but the Bifhop ef Lincoln told 
him, and the Prelate was certainly in the right, that it would be a 
lone feafon before fuch a Convocation would be called; Having 
faid this, he committed Bifhop Latimer to the cuflody of the 
Mayor* and diflblved the aflembly. Sentence had been pafTed 
the fame day on Bifhop Ridley. 

The 16th of October, about a fortnight from this time, was 
fixed for their execution ; and on the north-fide of the town» 
near Baliol-College, a fpot of ground was chofen for the place 
of it. And in the mean time* as it was feared this affair might 
bccafion fome difturbance, Lord Williams was ordered to arm a 
body of the militia j and repair immediately to Oxford, to attend 
on the occafion. 

On the day appointed, the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and 
other perfons of diftin&ion, repaired early in the morning to the 
place of execution ; and the Lord Williams having drawn his 

tuard around the place, the prifoners were fent *br. Bifhop 
.idley firfl entered the dreadful circle, accompanied by the 
Mayor and one of the Aldermen ; and (ban after Bifhop Lati- 
mer was brought in. The former was drefTed in his epifcopal 
habit ; the latter, as ufual, in his prifon- attire. This difference 
in their drefs made a moving contrail* and augmented the concern 
of the fpeltators : Bifhop Ridley (hewing what they had before 
been , and Bifhop Latimer what they were now reduced to. 

While they flood before the flake, about to prepare thcmfelves 

for the fire, they were informed that they mult firfl hear a fer- 

mon : and foon after, Dr. Smith afcended a pulpit, prepared for 

tfcepurpofe, and preached on thefc words of St. Paul. "Though 
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" I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it pro-* 
41 fitcth me nothing ( «v )." In his difcourfe, he treated the two 
Biiliops with great inhumanity ; afperfing both their chara&ers 
and tenets. Both Ridley and Latimer were defirous of faying 
fomcthing in anfwer to Smith's fermon ; but they were not per- 
mitted. 

An Officer then flepped up, and acquainted them, " That at 
their leifure they mignt now make ready for the flake." And 
the attention of the fpeftators at length burft into tears, when 
they faw thefe two venerable men now preparing for death. 
When they considered, as Mr. Fox obferves, their preferments, 
the places of honour they held in the Commonwealth, the fa- 
vour they flood in with their Princes, their great learning, and 
greater piety, they were overwhelmed with forrow to fee fo much 1 
dignity, fo much honour, fo much eflimation, fo many godly 
virtues, the fludy of fo many years, and fo much excellent learn-* 
ing, about to be confumed in one moment. 

Mr. Latimer, having thrown off the old gown which was* 
wrapped about him, appeared in a fhroud, prepared for the pur- 
pofe : and " whereas before (fays Mr. Fox) he feemed a withered 
" and crooked 'old man, he now flood bolt upright, as comely st 
" Father as one might lightly behold." And when he and his 
fellow fufferer Ridley were ready, they were bothfaflened to the 
flake with an iron chain. They then brought a faggot ready 
kindled, and laid it at Ridley's feet ; to whom Latimer faid, 
Be of good comfort, Mafler Ridley, and play the man. We 
fhall this day Kght fuch a candle by GOD's grace in Eng- 
land, as I trufl fhall never be put out." He then recom- 
mended his foul to GOD, and received the flame as it were em- 
bracing it. And after he had ftroked his face with his hand, he 
foon died, and to all appearance without much pain. His end 
was hailened by fome gunpowder, which was fattened about his 
body ; and which was brought to the flake for that purpofc by 
Mr. Shipfide, brother-in-law to Bifhop Ridley. 

Such was the end of HUGH LATIMER, Bifhop of Woreef- 
ter ; one of the leaders of that glorious army of martyrs,. who 
introduced the Reformation in England. He was a Prelate of a 
moil exemplary and primitive character, and of the mod unaf- 
fected goodnefs. He was indefatigable in the difcharge of the 
duties of his profeflion ; and that he might have the more time 
for that purpofe, it was his general cuflom, we are told, to rife at 
two o'clock in the morning. He poflefTed an uncommon chear- 
fulnefs of temper, and a very lively wit ; and fo much fortitude 
of mind, that none of the accidents of life could dlfcompofc 
him, nor could the fevereft trials unman him. No dangers could 

• deter 

(rt>) A text admirably fuited to bited, was a ftriking fpecimtn of 
the occafion ! Without doubt, the Popifli miicy, IIMSYOLIHCI j «H« 
tragedy that was about tt be exhi* cmauty i 
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deter him from the performance of what he thought to be his 
duty ; nor could he be drawn from it by the allurements of am- 
bition. For though fometimes converfant in Courts, and ad- 
mitted to the familiarity of Princes, he preferved to the lall his 
original plainnefs and Simplicity of manners. 

Sifhop Latimer was not efteemed a very learned man ; for he 
cultivated only ufeful learning ; and that, he thought, lay in a 
yarrow compaft. He never engaged in temporal sttairs, think- 
ing that a Clergyman ought to employ himielf only in hispro- 
fcffion. And he lived rather a good, than what the world calls 
a great man. He had not thofe commanding talents, which 
give fuperiority in bufmefs ; but for honcity and fincerity of 
heart, for apoftalic zeal in the caufe of religion, and for every 
virtue both of a public and private kind, that fhould adorn the 
Chriflian, he was eminent and exemplary beyond moil men of 
his own, or indeed any other time; well deferving that evange- 
lical commendation, " With the teilimony of a good conici- 
%s ence, in fimplicity and godly fincerity, not with flefhly wif- 
• * dom, but by the grace of GOD, he had his convention in 
" the world." 

His great merit as a preacher hath been already fpoken of. 
No man of that age could perfuade, or exhort, with equal force. 
And the wicked, of whatever rank, or in whatever ltation, he 
rebuked with an uncommon freedom. A collection of his fe:- 
mons was publifhed in 1570, by Auguflus Bernhere, an Helve- 
tian, or Swifs, (who calls the Bifliop his mailer), and dedicated 
by him to Catherine, Dutchefs of Suffolk. They were printed 
again in 1572, and in 1635, in 4to. This collection confiils of 
forty fermons ; one of which was preached before the Convoca- 
tion ; feven before King Edward the Sixth ; feven upon the 
LORD'S Prayer ; and others upon particular occafions. 

Bifliop Latimer's fermons, fays Mr. Gilpin, are far from being 
exact pieces of compofition. Elegant writing was then little 
known. Some polite fcholars there were, Cheke, Afcham, and a 
few others, who, from an acquaintance with claffical learning, 
of which they were the reftorers, began to think in a new man- 
ner, and could treat a fubjed with accuracy at lcait, if not with 
elegance. But in general, the writers of that age, and efpeci- 
ally the churchmen, were equally incorrect in their compofition, 
and flovenly in their language. Wemuftnot, therefore, expect 
that Mr. Latimer's difcourics will ftand a critical enquiry : they 
are at belt loofe, incoherent pieces : yet his fimplicity, and low 
familiarity, his humour, and gibing drollery, were well adapted 
to the times ; and his oratory, according to the mode of elo- 
quence at that day, was exceeding popular. His manner of 
preaching too was very affecting : and no wonder ; for he ipoke 
Immediately from his heart. 
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We (hall feleft one or two pafTages from Bifhop Latimer'* fer- 
mons, as a fpecimen of his ftile and manner. 

In feveral of his fennons he cenfures the Clergy with much 
Severity, and particularly the Bifhops. In one of them, preached 
before' King Edward VI. he expreffes himfflf thus : «• Thou 
" (halt not (fays he, addrefling himfelf to his Majefty), be par- 
4f taker of other men's fins. So faith St. Paul. And what is it 
" to be a partaker of other men's fins, if it be not fo, to make 
«' unpreaching Prelates, and to fuffcr them to continue ftill in 
" their unpreaching Prelacy. If the King fhould fuffcr thefe 
*' things, and look through his fingers, and wink at them, 
" fhould not the King be a partaker of other men's fins ? And 
€t why ? Is he not fupreme head of the Church ? What ? Is the 
" fupicmacy a dignity, and nothing elfe ? Is it not account- 
" able ? I think verily it will be a chargeable dignity, when ac- 
€t count (hall be afked of it. — If the fait is nnfavoury, it is good 
" for nothing. By this fait is undcrftaod preachers. And if it 
" is good for nothing, it fhould be caft out. Out with them 
" then, caft them out of their office. What fhould they do 
" with cures, that will not look to them ? — O that a man might 
" have the contemplation of Hell ; that the Devil would allow 
" a man to look into it, and fee its ftate, as he (hewed all the 
" world, when he tempted CHRIST in the wildernefs. On 
*' yonder fide, would the Devil fay, are punifhed unpreaching 
" Prelates. I think verily a man might fee as far a kenning, as, 
" far as from Calais to Dover, I warrant you, and fee nothing 
" but unpreaching Prelates. — As for them, I never look to have 
*' their good word's as long as I live. Yet will I fpeak of their 
" wickednefs, as long as I (hall be permitted to (peak. No 
" preacher can pafs it over in filence. It is the original root of 
*' all mifchief. As for me, I owe them no other ill-will, bat to 
41 pray GOD to amend them. I would have them do their duty. 
" I owe them no other malice than this, and this is none at all." 
In another fermon, preached alfo before the King, he cenfures 
the venality of Judges, and thofc who had the dxfpofal of ofr 
ficcs. «« Jf a Judge (fays he) fhould a/k me the way to Hell, I 
would (hew him this way : firft let him be a covetous man ; 
then let him go a little farther, and take bribes; and laftly, 
let him pervert judgment. Lo, here is the mother, and the 
daughter, and the daughter's daughter. Avarice is the mo- 
ther ; (he brings forth bribe-taking, and bribe-taking per- 
verting of judgment. There lacks a fourth thing to make 




Chancellor himfelf, to Tyburn with him. — But one will fay, 
peradventure, you fpeak unfeemly fo to be againft the Of- 
ficers, for taking of rewards : you confider not the matter to 
the bottom. Their offices be bought for gpeat Aims : how 
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«• fhoald they receive their money again, but by bribing ? Yoo> 
44 would not have them undone ? Some of them give two hunt 
" dred pounds, fome five hundred, ' fome two thou (and ; an4 
44 how. can -they gather up this money again, but by helping 
f * themfelves in their office ? — And is it fo, trow ye ? Are civu 
44 offices bought for money? Lord GOD ! who would havo 
•« thought it T Oh I that your Gra.ce would feek through your. 
44 Realm for men, meet for offices, yea, and give them liberally 
44 for their pains, rather than that they fhohld give money for 
4C them. This buying of offices is a making of bribery : for 
" he that buyeth, muft needs fell. You mould feek out for of- 
*' (ices wife men, and men of activity, that have ilomachs to 
*' do their bufinefs ; not milk- fops, dor white-Kvered Knights ; 
44 but rearers of GOD : for he that feareth GOD, will be no 
44 briber. — But perhaps you will fay, We touch no bribes. Np 
4i marry ; but my miflrefs, your wife, hath a fine finger ; (he 
" toucheth it for you ; or elfe you have a fervant, w v ho will (ay* 
41 If you will offer my mailer a yoke of oxen, you will farenc- 
" ver theworfe: but I think my matter will not take them* 
44 When he has offered them to the mailer, then comes another 
fervant, and fays, If you will carry therrcta the clerk of the 
kitchen, you will be remembered t,he better. This is a friarly 
fafhion : they will receive no money in their l\ands, but wiU 
have it put upon their fteeves." — If our good Prelate had 
lived in the prefent age, he would have had ample fcope for the 
warmeft declamations againft venality ; for many and great im- 
provements have been made in the fcicnce of bribery amj cor* 
ruption, iince the time of honeft Latimer. 

In another fermon, in which he again attacks the prelates, he 
cxprcflea himfelf thus : " CHRIST tells us, (fays he}, it be- 
hoved him to preach the Gofpel, for therefore was he fenc 
Is it not a marvellous thing, that our. unpreaching Prelates 
can read this place, and yet preach fo little as they do ? I mar r 
vel that they can go quietly to bed.— The Devil hath let apt \ 
a flate of unpreaching Prelacy thefe feven hundred years, and 

hath made un preaching Prelates. 1 heard pf a Bifhop of 

England, that went on a vifitation, and when he mould have 
been rung into the town, as the cuilom is, the great bell's 
clapper was fallen down. There was a great matter made of 
41 this, and the chief of the parifh \yere much blamed for it in 
" the vifitation : and the Biihop was fomewhat quick with 
them. They made their anfwers, and excufed themfelves as 
well as they could : it was a chance, they faid ; and it mould 
be amended as fliortly as it might be. Among them there 
*\ was one wifer than the reft, who comes up to the Bifhop : 
4t Whyi my Lord, fays he, doth your Lordfhip make fo great a 
" matter of the bell that lacketh a clapper ? Here is a bell, faith 
" he, and pointed to the pulpit, that hath lacked a clapper thefe 
" twenty years." I warrant you, this Bifhop was an unpreach- 
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ing Prelate : he could find fault with the bell that wanted a 
" clapper to ring him into town, but he could find no fault with 
" the Parfon that preached not at his benefice." 

In the laft of thefe fermons which were preached before the 
King, after having four times repeated thefe words, " Take heed, 
•' and beware of covetoufnefs," he proceeds thus, " And what 
." if I mould fay nothing elfe thefe three or four hours, but thefe 
" words ? — Great complaints there are of it, and much crying 
" out, and much preaching ; but little amendment, that I, can 
" fee. — Covetoufnefs is the root of all evil. Then have at the 
'* root : out with your fwords, ye preachers, and ftrike at the 
€t root. Stand not ticking and toying at the branches, for new 
" branches will fpring out again, but ftrike at the root, and fear 
tc not thefe great men ; thefe men of power ; thefe oppreflbrs 
" of the needy ; fear them not, but ftrike at the root." 

In this fermonhe addrefTes himfelf frequently, and with great 
freedom, to the King. " I come now (fays he) rather as a fui* 
" tor to your Majefty, than a preacher : for I come to take my 
«• laft farewell in this place : and here I will afk a petition • 
«• For the love of GOD take an order for marriages here in 
«' England. There is much adultery now-a-days, not only in 
" the Nobility, but among the inferior fort. I could wifh, 
" therefore, that a law might be provided in this behalf, and 
" that adulterers might be punifhed with death. If the huf- 
** band, or wife fhould become fuitor, they might be pardoned 
*« the firft time, but not the fecond. — And here I have another 
«« fuit to your Majefty : when you come to age, beware what 
«< perfons you have about you. For if you be feton pleafure, 
« c ordifpoledto wantonnefs, you fhall have Minifters enough to 
" be fartherers and inftruments of it. — Fear not foreign Princes, 
" and foreign Powers. GOD fhall make you ftrong enough : 
" fear him ; /ear net them. Peradventure you fhall have that 
" fhall move you, and fay unto you, " Oh, Sir, fuch a one is a 
" mighty Prince, and a King of great power : you cannot be 
" without his friendfhip : agree with him in religion, or elfe 
" you fhall have him your enemy." Well; fear them not; 
cleave to GOD ; and he fhall defend you : though you 
fhould have that would turn with you, yea, even in their 
white rochets. — Beware, therefore, of two affections, . Fear 
and Love. And I require you, look to your office yourfelf, 
and lay not all on the Officers backs. Receive bills of fup- 
" plication yourfelf. I do not fee vou do now-a-days, as you 
were wont to do laft year. Poor men put up bills every day, 
and never the nearer. Begin, therefore, doing of your office 
yourself, now when you are young ; and fit once or twice in 
the week in council among your Lords : .it will caufe things 
to have good fuccefs, and matters will not be fo lingered from. 
day to day." 

We 
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We (hall conclude thefe extracts, with Bilhop Latimer's own 
apology for his free fpeaking. " England (fays he) cannot 
** abide this geer j it cannot hear GOD's Minifter, and his 
" threatening againfl: fin. Though the fermon be never fo 
*' good, and never fo true, II rait he is a feditious fellow, .he 
" maketh trouble and rebellion in the Realm, he lacketh dif- 
•* cretion. Now-a-days, if they cannot reprove the doftrine, 
«* they will reprove the preacher: what! preach fuch things 
" nbw! He mould have refpeft to the time, and the state 
11 op things. It rejoiceth me, when my friends tell me, that 
■* people findfaultwithmydifcretion: for by likelihood, think 
", I, thedo&rine is true : for if they could find fault with the 
" doctrine, they would not charge me with the lack of difcreV 
*' tion, or the inconveniency of the time. Iwillafk you a 
« queftion : I pray you, when mould Jonas have preached 
*' againft the covetoufnefs of Nineveh, if the covetous med 
«' mould have appointed him his time ? I know that preachers 
« .ought to have difcretion in their preaching ; and that they 
— onght to have a c on ii deration, and refpeft to the place and 
<■ the time, where and when they preach ; and I fay here what I 
«" would not fay in the country for no good. But what then 1 
** Sin muft be rebuked ; fin mull be plainly fpoken againlL" 

Mr. Fox has preferved feveral of Bilhop Latimer's letters, in 
his Afls and Monuments ; and injun&ions given by Latimer to 
the Prior and Convent of St. Mary Houfe in Woreefter, during 
his yifitation in 1537, have been published by BilhopBurnet, in 
the collection of Records at the end of the fecona Volume of 
Jus Hiflory of the Reformation. 




The Life of Cuthbert Tonstal, 

Bifliop of Durham. 

CUTHBERT TONStAL was born at ttatchfoid 
in Richmond (hire, about the year 1474* He was a na- 
tural Ton of a gentleman named Toriftal, by a daughter 
of the Convers family. He became, a ftudent in the 
Univerfity of Oxford about 1491 ; but being forced to leave it on 
account of the plague, he went to Cambridge, where he became 
Fellow of King's Hall (x). After having for fome time profe- 
cuted his ftudics there, he travelled beyond fca; and rtudied in the 
Univerfity of Padua, which was then in the higheft reputation. 
He there took the degree of Doctor of Laws ; for it does not ap- 
pear that he had taken any degree in either of our Universities. 
He applied himfelf to his fludies with fo much diligence and 
fuccels, that Bilhop Godwin tells us* *' there was fcarce any 
" kind of good learning in which he was not excellent ; being 
" a very good Grecian, well acquainted with the Hebrew, a 
" very eloquent Rhetorician, a fkilful Mathematician> famous 
" efpccially for Arithmetic, a great Lawyer, and a profound 
" Divine." 

Dr. Tonftal's intellectual endowments, together with the cha- 
racter which he had acquired, as a man of piety and virtue^ re- 
commended him, after his return into England, to the patronage 
of Arch bilhop Warham, who conitituted nim his Vicar-General, 
or Chancellor, in Auguft, 1511. The Archbimop alfo intro- 
duced and recommended him to King Henry VIII. and by that 
means greatly contributed towards his future advancement. He 
alfo collated him, in December the fame year, to the Rectory of 
Harrow on the Hill, in Middlefex. 

In 15141 Dr. Tonllalwas in flailed in the Prebend of Stow- 
Longa, in the church of Lincoln, and the following year ad- 
mitted Archdeacon of Chcltcr. In 15 16, he was made Matter of 
the Rolls, a poll for which his extcnfive knowledge in the laws 
had well qualified him. The fame year he was fent on an Em- 
ba/Ty, together with Sir Thomas More, to the Emperor 
Charles V . then at B ruffe Is ; and had the fatisfadlion of hying 
there in the fame houie with Erafmus. This we learn from an 

epiffle 

( x ) ThU Hall is now incorporated with, and mads part of Trinity 

C«Uc*c. 
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epiflle of Erafmus, in which he exprefles himfelf thus : <e We 
*' have here (fays he) Cuthbert Tonflal, Mailer of the Rolls in 
" England, Ambafiador from his Prince to our Emperor, 
€% Charles V. A man, who not only excels all his cotempora- 
•• ries in the knowledge of the learned languages, but ft 
** alfo of an exquifite judgment, of a clear underflanding, and 
** of uncommon modefty. He is likewife of a chearrul and 
** agreeable temper, but without levity. I board with him, 
** which is a great happinefs to me." 

During the time that Dr. Tonflal was employed on this Em- 
baffy, he was extremely diligent in difcharging the duties of hit 
poft ; and as his abilities were fully equal to the office he had 
undertaken, nothing efcaped him, in which the interefl of his 
mailer, Kin? Henry, was concerned. He perfectly underflood 
the Hate of the Imperial Court, penetratea* into all the defignt 
of it, and failed not, as occaii on offered, to communicate his ob- 
servations, and impart his advice, either to the King, or to Car- 
dinal Wolfey, then Prime Mi nifler. In 15 17, he returned to 
England ; but he had not been at home above ten days, before 
he was fent upon a fecond EmbafTy to the Emperor. 

In 1 5 19, Dn Tonflal was collated to the Prebend of Botevanr, 
in the church of York ; and on the 26th of May, 1 521, he was 
alfo made Prebendary of Combe and Hornham, in the church of 
Sarum ; and in the fame month and year, elected Dean of that 
church. And his great learning and abilities, and the fidelity 
and affiduity which he difplayed in his feveral employments, had 
now fo recommended him to the Royal favour, that in 1522, he 
was promoted to the Bifhopric of London. And in 1523, he 
was made Keeper of the Privy Seal. In 1525, he and Sir Ri- 
chard Wingfield went Ambafladors into Spain, in order to con- 
fer with the Emperor, after the King of France, Francis I. was 
taken prifoner at the battle of Pavia ( y ). 

In 1527, we find Bifhop Tonflal employed in profecuting feve- 
ral perfons in his Diocefe for herefy. For he was flrongly at- 
tached to the principles of the Romifh Church ; and upon the 
firft appearance of the writings of Luther, he earneftly lolicited 
Erafmus to write againfl them, and he bellowed fome very hard 
names upon Luther. Erafmus, however, excufed himfelf as 
well as he could ; and, in his anfwer to Tonflal, faid fome things 
in favour of Luther. " I hear ( faid he) that fome things are 
" condemned in the writings or Luther; which, if they were 
" truly examined by learned, upright, and impartial perfons, 
" would contribute to the promotion of that holy and evange- 
" lical fpirit, which is too much loft in the world." 

But as our Prelate was of a temper naturally mild and hu- 
mane, he did not carry his zeal for the Church fo far, as to caufe 
my perfons to be put to death for their opinions* On the con- 
\o\. II* 4* 2 A trary, 

(jf ) TU. P. 35. ©f tWs Vdhimt. 
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trary, he was always an advocate for milder methods of reclaim- 
ing them from their e/rors. He cannot, however,, be entirely 
acquitted from the guilt of perfecution. " Tonftal (fays Dr. 
" Jortin) was an oppreflbr of the Proteftants, though he did 
" not fhed their blood ; and compelled thefepoor people toacr 
" cufe themfelves, their friends, and their neareft relations. 
«' Curfed are the theological principles, which produce fuck 
" fad effects even in good-tempered men, and eat up fo much of 
" their honour and humanity (*) !" 

In July, 1527, Bifhop Tonftal attended Cardinal Wolfey im 
his pompous Embafly into France ; and in 1529, he was One of 
the Englifh AmbafTadors employed to negociate the treaty of 
Cambrav. And on his return from the latter Embafly, he gave 
a remarkable evidence of his attachment to Popery. William 
Tyndal {a) hadpubliihed the year before an Englifh tra filiation 

of 

(«) Vid. Life of Erafmus, Vol. II. Sir John Welch, being a very hof- 

P. 7 1 1. pitable man, many Abbots and digni* 

(a J WILLIAM TYNDAL was fied Clergymen reforted to hit table; 

bom about the borders of Wales, which gave Mr. Tyndal an opportu- 

After being initiated in Grammar nity to converfe, and often to difc 

learning, he profecuted his ftudies in pate, with them upon the moft inv 

the univerfity of Oxford 5 where portant points of Religion. And at 

having imbibed the principles of the he was learned, and well acquainted 

Reformation, he privately inftruded with the facred writings, he made at) 

in it fome of the junior fellows of fcruple of freely declaring to them 

Magdalen College, and other ftudents, his fentiments on moft points. And 

And he was greatly efteemed in the when they at any time declared their 

Univerfity for his excellent moral diflent from his opinions, he would 

character, being confidered as a man appeal to the fcriptures, and fnppotft 

of a moft virtuous difpofition, and of what he laid by them. And that 

an unfpotted life. So that in confide- they continued for a while, reafoninc 

'ration of his merit, he was admitted and contending together, till at length 

a canon of the college then newly his opponents grew weary, and being 

founded by Cardinal Wolfey. But he unable to anfwer or convince him, 

was obliged to quit it, on account of began to entertain a secret grudge 

his efpoufing the Lutheran opinions againft him. fie complaint, in hit 

too openly ; upon which be retired to prologue to the firft book of Mote, 

Cambridge, where he diligently ap- of their ill ufage towards him ) teftt- 

plied himfelf to the ftudy of the holy fying that he fuffered much in that 

Scriptures, and of divinity. After country by a fort of unlearned prieftst 

fome ftay at Cambridge, he went and being full rude and ignorant, {1ayt 

refided at Little Sodbury in Gloucef- he), God knoweth j which have ten 

terfliire, with Sir John Welch, Knt. no more Latin than that only which 

who greatly efteemed him, and to they read in their portefles & miftals, 

whofe children he was appointed tu- which yet many of them can fcarcejy 

tor. And in order 10 give the knight read. 

and his lady good impreflions of reli- Mr. Tyndal having that brought 
gion, he put into their hands Eraf- upon himfelf the ill-will of the Po- 
rn us' s manual of a Chriftian foldier, pifh Clergy, they not only rcvikd 
tranflated into Englifh by himfelf. him at an heretic, but preferred artfr 
And with a view of propagating the cles againft him to the Chancellor of 
principles of the Reformation as the Dioctfe, beiort whom he appear- 
much as in his power, he frequently ed, and was fcverely reprimanded 
preached in and about BrUtol, and threatened, but mm farthtc pro- 
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•f the New Teftament, which Tonftal had exerted himfelf to 
fupprefs. But as he had been hitherto unable to effed this, on 
his return from Cambray, paffing through Antwerp, he fent for 
one Auguftine Packington, an Englifh merchant tnere, and de- 
fired him to buy up all the copies of TyndaPs tranflation of the 
New Teftament which he could meet with. Packington accord- 
ingly, being a favourer of Tyndal, acquainted him with Ton- 
ftal's defign. This information was very agreeable to Tyndal ; 
for being convinced of fome faults in his verlion, he was de- 
firous of printing a new and more correct edition ; but he was 
poor, and the former impreffion not being fold off, he could not 
undertake it ; fo he gave Packington ajfthe copies that lay in 
his bands, for which Bifliop Tonftal paid the price ; and when 
be returned into England, caufed them to be publicly burnt in 
Cheapfide. This had fuch an hateful appearance in it, being 
generally called a burning of the Word of GOD, that people 
from thence naturally concluded there mud be a vifible contra- 

% A 2 riety 

oeeded againft at that time. Howe- " his houfe was full ; he had more 

vcr, obferving that he could no Ion- " than he could well provide for j 

ger continue quietly in that country, " and therefore advifed Mr. Tyndal 

and that his patron, Sir John Welch, " to feek out in London; where, ht 

oould not protect him, without bring- " faid, he could not well mifs of 

mg himfelf into danger, they parted " employment/* Not being able, 

by mutual' content. Mr. Tyndal however, to obtain any, he was fup- 

then came to London, and preached ported by Mr. Humphrey Monmouth* 

for fome time in the church of St. Alderman of London, a favourer of 

Dnnftan in the well. And having the reformed opinions, where he lived 

conceived an high opinion of Biftnp in the molt tempetate and regular 

Tonftal, from his character, and the manner, applying himfelf to his ftu- 

oncomiums be flowed on that Pre- dies with un vearied auiduity. His 

late by Erafmus, he imagined that » e thoughts were then bent upon tranf-* 

(hould be an happy man, if he could la ting the New Teftament into Eng- * 

be admitted into his fervice, as one of Hm, as the only means to root out 

his Chaplains. For this, purpofe he Popery, and eftabliih true ChriftianU 

applied to Sir Henry Guilford, Mafter ty. But being fenfible he could not 

of the horfe to King Henry VIII. fafely do it in England, he refolved to 

who was a great patron of learned go abroad into Germany, as a place of 

men, a particular friend of Erafmus, greater fecurity. This he was ena- 

and an acquaintance of Sir John bled to do by the afliftance of Mr* 

Welch's : and he prefented to him an Monmouth, and other well difpofed 

oration of 1 foe rates, which he had perfons ; who gave him an annuity 

tranflated from the Greek $ & which, of ten pounds a year, which w<«s 

as the Greek language was then un. then thought a fufneient maintenance 

derftood but by very few in England, for a fingteman. At his fii ft leaving- 

was confidered as an evidence of un- England, he went as far as Saxony, 

common erudition. Sir Henry rea- where he conferred with Luther, and 

dily complied with Mr. Tyndal's other learned men in thofc parts. He 

rtqueft, and not only recommended then came back*into the Netherlands, 

him to Biihop Tonftal, but advifed and fettled at Antwerp, where was 

him to write an epiftle to his Lord- then a very considerable factory of 

Ihip, and carry it himfelf. This ad- Englifh merchants, many of whom 

vice he accordingly complied with, were zealous Lutherans. Here ho 

£ut Tonftal's anfwer was, " That immediately fet himfelf about his 

intended 
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riety between that book, and the do&rines of thofe who treated 
it in that manner : and this increafed both their prejudice againft 
the Clergy, and their deiire of reading the New Teftaxnent. So 
that next year, when the fecond edition was nnilhed many more 
were brought over ; and George Conftantine, who had lately 
been at Antwerp, and was now taken up for difoerfing heretical 
books, was privately examined by the Lord Chancellor, who 
promifed him, that no hurt mould l>e done to him, if he would 
difcover who encouraged and fupported Tyndal at Antwerp, 
Conftantine replied, that the greateft encouragement he had re- 
ceived was from Bifhop Tonftal, who had bought up half the> 
impreffion. This anfwer excited much merriment: but Bifhop 
Burnet obferves, that in this affair judicious perfons difcernedtho 
moderation of Tonftal. Our good Prelate would willingly put 
himfelf to confiderable expence to burn the books of fleretics ; 

but 

intended work, in which he had the dangerous an heretic to lire, methods 
afliftance of the learned John Fry, were taken to bring him to deftrucn 
ard a frier named William Roye, tion. And one Henry Philips wu 
(who was afterwards burnt in Portu- employed for the purpofe, who inn- 
gal), who wrote for him, and helped nuating himfelf both into TyndaTs * 
him to compare the texts together. Point z's acquaintance, was treated 
Mr. Tyndal pubJifhed his tranfla- by both as a friend. Bat whs* 
tion of the New Teftament in 1 526, Philips found his opportunity, he got 
in octavo, without a name j and fif- the procurator general of the Empo* 
teen hundred copies were primed of ror's Court at BrufleU, and other 
the firft impreffion, many of -which officers, to come and feise Mr. Tyn« 
were brought into England, and ea- dal $ though the perfons employed in 
gtriy bought up, and read. This this iniquitous bufinefs, could not 
alarmed the Popifti party, who did help admiring the plain nefc andftm* 
ail they could to fupprefs this work, plicity of his manners. Ha was cop- 
and the remainder of the impreffion veyed prifoner to the caftle of VD* 
was bought up by Bifhop Tonftal, and vorden, eighteen miles from Antwerp* 
publicly burnt. John Tyndal, our where he continued in constaemenft 
.Author's brother, was profecuted and about a year and an half. His friend 
condemned to do penance for import- Pointz, and the body of the EnglUhj 
ing and concealing fome of the co- merchants, procured letters from Se- 
pies. And Mr. Monmouth, his great cretaiy Cromwell to the Court at 
friend and benefaclor, was imprifon- Bruflels, for the releafe of Tyndal* 
ed in the Tower, and almoft ruined. But the treacherous Philips invented* 
Mr.TyndarsNewTeftamentwas falfe accufation againft Poynts, in 
re-printed in 1527, and 1528, and a order to render all his application* 
ftill more conea edition was printed intffeaualj fo that the merchant wan 
> n J 534. He alfo tranflated ihe five profecuted & impriibned, but efcap*d 
books of Mofes, which were pubhfti- in the night. And as to Mr. Tyndal* 
yd m i 530 j an ^ nc alfo translated he was now brought to his trial, and 
fome other parts of the Old Tefta- offered an advocate and a proctor* 
"»ent. [See P. ii2, 113. of this vo- but he refufed to have any, faying 
lume.J Mr. Tyndal refided fome that he would anfwer for himfelf i 
time at Hamburgh, but afterwards which he did. However, ho wat> 
^turned to Antwerp, where, in 1534, condemned by virtue of the Empf> 
he lodged in the houfe of Mr. Thomas ror's decree made in the aflembly at 
P°intz, an Englifli merchant. But Augfburgh. And accordingly he waa 
a t the inflation ot the Popifh Clergy put to death near the catHe of VU* 
*n England, who thought him too vorden* in 1536 a b< * n S frfctaMJgJed* 
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but he bad too much humanity to be defirous, like many of hit 
brethren, of burning the Heretics themfelves ( &). 

In the different embaflies and employments in which Bifhop 
Tonflal was engaged, he difplaved fuch eminent ability, and ac- 
quired fo much reputation and honour, that he was univerfalhf 
efteemed. And in the year 1530, he was tranflated to therica 
Bifhopric of Durham. Before his removal from the See of 
London, he had bellowed a considerable fum of money in 
furnifliinga library in Cambridge with good books, both printed 
and manufcript, which he had collected abroad. And after his 
tranflation to Durham, he laid out large fums in adorning that 
city with public buildings, and in repairing, improving, and 
beautifying his epifcopal houfes. He declared in favour of 
King Henry's divorce from Queen Catherine, when that affair 
came to be agitated, and wrote a book on that fide of the ques- 
tion. But he afterwards changed his fentiments in that matter, 
and efpoufed the Queen's caule. 

Bifliop Tonftal's attachment to the principles of Popery, was 
aot fo fkrong,* notwithstanding the zeal which he had fometimes 
ihewn, but that he concurred in feveral of the meafures taken in 
the reign of King Henry VTII. which were favourable to the 
Reformation. And in the reign of King Edward YI. he gave 
pbedience to every law which' was ena&ed, and to all the in- 
junctions that were made. But he always in Parliament protefted 
againft the changes in religion ; which, fays Bifliop Burnet, he 
thought he might with a good confcience fubmit to and obey ; 
though he could not confent to them. But in the matter of the 
corporal prefence, he was ftill of the old perfuafion, and wrote 
about it ( c ). 

On the 20th of December, 15519 the Bifliop of Durham was 
committed to the Tower, upon an accufation of mifprifion of 
trcaibn. " What the particulars were, (fays Burnet), I do not 
€t find ; but it was vifible, that the fecret reafon was, that he 
<' being attainted, the Duke of Northumberland intended to 
4 * have had the dignities and jurifdi&ion of that Principality 
«' conferred on himfelf; fo that he fliould have been made 
«' Count Palatine of Durham." It appears, however, that Ton* 
ftal was charged by one Vivian Menville, with having contented 
|q aconfpiracy in the north, for exciting a rebellion. And it is 

faid 

calling out in his laft moments, was amply fufficient to render him 

«* Lord, open the King of England's a victim to Popifh bigotry and ma~ 

«' eyes;'* after which his body was lice, 

reduced to a flics. Betides his trasflition of the Scrip- 

Such was the end of William tures, he alio published feveral crafts, 

Tyndal, a very learned and pious man, and other tranflation s. 

and of the mod unblemished charac- {b) Vid Hift. of the Reformation, 

ter; whofe only crime was tranfta- Vol. 1. P. 159, 160. edit. 1679. 

ting the fcriptnres into EnglUh, for the (c) Vid. Hift. of the Rcforaiatioj), 

fcfoefit of his countrymen 1 But that Vol. II, P. 194, 19$. 
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(aid, that fomething of this kind was proved, by a letter in the 
Bifhop's own hand- writing ( d ). And it has been conjectured, 
that he, being in great efteem with the Popifh party, was made 
privy to fome of their treafonable defigns againft King Edward's 
Government ; but which he neither concurred in, nor betrayed. 
However, on the 28th of March, 1552* a bill was brought into 
the Houfe of Lords, to attaint him for mifprifion of treafon. 
Archbifhop Cranmcr {poke warmly and freely in Tonftal's fa- 
vour ; however, the bill parted the Lords. But when it came 
down to the Commons, they were not fatisfied with the written 
evidence which was produced. They had then before them a 
kill, that there mould be two witnefles in cafe of treafon, and 
that the witnefles and the party arraigned mould be brought 
face to face ; and that treafon mould not be adjudged by cir- 
cum (lances, but plain evidence: and they, therefore, threw out 
the hill againft Tonftal. 

This method of proceeding again ft our Prelate having beea 
found ineffectual, another was adopted. On the 2 ill of Septem- 
ber, a commimon was granted to tnc Chief Juilice of the King's 
Bench, and fix others, impowering them to call Bifhop Tonftal 
before them, and examine him concerning; all manner of con- 
fpiracies, &c. And if he were found guuty, to deprive him of 
his Bifhopric, Accordingly he was deprived, and continued a 
prifoner in the Tower during the remainder of King Edward's 
reign. 

In the beginning of the year I5£3, the Bifhopric of Durham 
was converted into a County Palatine, and given to John Dud- 
Icy, Duke of Northumberland. But upon Queen Mary's accef- 
fion to the Throne, the fame year, Bifhop Tonftal was not only 
delivered from his imprifonment, but alio reinftated in his Bi- 
fhopric. However, during this bloody reign, he behaved in 
neral with great lenity and moderation ; in confequence of 
which his Diocefe efcaped the cruel pcrfecutions which prevailed 
iu others. Mr. Fox tells us, that when one Mr. Kuflel, a 
preacher, was before Bifhop Tonftal, on a charge of herefy, and 
for. Hinmer, his Chancellor, would have examined him more 
particularly, the Bifhop prevented him, faying, " Hitherto, we 
*' have had a good report among our neighbours: I pray you, 
" bring not this man's blood upon my head." 

Upon the acceffion of Queen Elizabeth, it was hoped, from 
the moderation which Tonftal had fhewn in the preceding reign, 
that he might be brought to concur in the Reformation. And 
iu a warrant which the Queen iflued to fome Prelates for the co^ 
fecration of feveral new Bifhops, Tonftal was the firft named to 
officiate in the confecration. But notwithftanding this, out 
Prelate refufed to take the oath of fupremacy, and was on that 

account 

(<0 Vid. Strype'* Memorials of Archbi/hop Cranmcr, Edit. 1694. P. 
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account deprived, in July, 1550, and was committed to the cuf* 
tody of Matthew Parker, Archbifhop eleft of Canterbury, by 
whom he was entertained in a very kind, friendly, and refpe&ful 
manner (#). And the Archbiihop, in his frequent converfa- 
tions with Bifhop Tonftal, is faid to have brought him off from 
many of the principles of Popery. And, indeed, it appeal* 
that our Prelate told Bernard Gilpin, who was nearly related to 
him, that in the matter of Tranfubftantiation, Pope Innocent IIL 
had done unadvifedly, in making it an article of faith. Andh* 
further confefled, that the Pope committed a great fault in the af- 
fair of Indulgences, and in other things. Bifhop Tonftal did 
not continue long in this ftate of retirement ; for he died on the 
eighteenth of November, 1 J59, at the age of eighty-five years* 
lie was handfomely buried in the chancel of Lambeth church* at 
the charge of Archbiihop Parker. 

Bifhop Tonftal was a Prelate of great learning, moderation, 
and humanity. He had coniiderable talents, both as a States- 
man, and a Courtier ; and perhaps he excelled more in the Lat- 
ter capacity, than was quite confident with the character of <a 
Chrifhan Bifhop.. He was very hofpitable and charitable, and of 
a very chearful and lively converfation. He had a great com- 
mand over his paffions, and a temper which accidents or misfor- 
tunes could not difcompofe. He has alfo been applauded for 
Che chaftity and regularity of his manners ; but we mufl not 
conceal, that he has been charged with incontinence (/). He 
was very ready to patronize worthy and learned men, and was 2 

Arid 



(#) More, in his life of Sir Tho- dungeon, to be Cure; and as bad at 

mat More, (P. 65, 66.) erprefles thofe, into which the righteous Bon- 

' himfelf thus. " Though during the ner, and other faints of the fame 

reign of King Henry, Tonftal went clafs, ufed to thruft the poor heretics ! 

with the fway of the times, to the Will men never be afhamed of theft 

great grief of Sir Thomas More*{ yet godly tricks and dulogenuous pteva- 

living to the time of Queen Eliza- rications ?" Life of Erafmui, Vol. U 

bcth, (whore godfather he was when P. 108. 

the bewrayed the fount) in his old age David Lloyd fays, that Bifhop 

feeing her take ft range courfes againft Tonftal " lived in free cuftody at my 

Che church, he came from Durham, Lord of Canterbury's, in fweetcham- 

and ftoutly admonished her not to bers, warm beds, by warm fires, with 

change religion ; which, if (he pre- plentiful and wholcfome diet at the 

fumed to do, he threatened her to Archbifhop's own table: differing 

Jofe God's hlemng and his. She, no- nothing from his former grandeur*, 

thing pleafed with his threats, made fave that that was at 1-is own charges, 

ham be caft into Prifon, as moft of and this at another';] ; »cd that he 

Che Bifhops were, where he made a had not his former fuitof fuperfluous 

glorious end of a confeflbr, and fatis- fervants, that long train that doth not 

fied for his former crime of fchifm." warm but weary the wearer thereof.'* 

Upon this Dr. Jortin makes the fol- State Worthies, Vol, L P, 417. Edit, 

lowing remark. " A Prifon, faith 1766. 

this zealot. Lambeth Palace, and the (/) V\4 % Life of Bifhop RidLy, 

Archhi(hop*s table, was a dreadful P. 10S, 
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ftri& obferverof the offices of friendship. — He publifhed thefol* 
lowing pieces : 

I. In laudem Matrimonii. Oratio habita in Spon- 
valibus Marine filia Hen. Vm. et Francisci Franco- 
rum Regis primogeniti. Lond. 1518. 410. That is, '« la 
* e praife of Matrimony. An Oration pronounced on the (in- 
*« tended) efpoufals of Mary, daughter of King Henry) VIII. 
<« and Francis, eldeft fon of the French King." It rtuft be ob-> 
ferved, that this marriage, though agreed upon between the two 
Courts, was never actually folemnized. 

II. De Arte Supputandi libri quatuor, Cuthebsrti 
Tonstalli. That is, A Treatife of Arithmetic, in four books. 
London, 1522. 4 to. Printed by R. Pinfon, and feveral times re* 
printed. A very beautiful Edition in 4*0. was printed in 1538, it 
Paris, by Robert Stephens. 

III. De veritate Corporis et Sanguinis DbiiiNr 
Noatri Jesu Christi in Eucharistia, &c. That hi Of 
the Truth of Tranfubftantiation* Paris> 1554. 4to. Bifltap 
Burnet obferves, " that the Latin ftyle of this book is much 
*' better than the divinity andreafoningsinit." 

IV. Compendium et Synopsis in d&cem libros Etri* 
corum Aristotelis, That is, An Abridgement of Ariftotle** 
Ethics. Paris, 1554. 8vo. 

V. Contra impios Blasphematores Dei Prjedestina- 
tionis, &c. That is, Againft the impious Blafphemcrs of Gov*! 
Predeftination. Antwerp, 1555, 4to. 

VI. Godly and devout Prayers, in Englifh and Latin. 
Several letters and fmall pieces of his have been alfb pub* 

lifted fmce his death. In particular, in the fecond Volume of 
Burnet' t Hiftory of the Reformation, Collection of Records at 
the end, P. 106. is a letter of Tonftal's to the Lord Prott&or 
and the Council in the Reign of Edward VI. tending xo prove 
the fubje&ion of the kingdom of Scotland to the Crown of 
England. He mentions in this letter, fome important writings 
which he had fent to lay before the Council, in order to prove 
that point. Particularly the homage which Kin? William of 
Scotland made to Henry II. King of England ; by which the 
Scottifh King granted, that all the Nobility of his kingdom 
fhould be fubjeSs to the King of England, and do homage to 
him : and that all the Bifhops of Scotland fhould be under the 
Archbifhops of York : and that the King of England mould 
give all the Abbies and honours in Scotland, at leaft that they 
fhould net be given without his confent* 
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The Life of Sebastian Cabot. 

£~>J EB ASTIAN CABOT was born at Briftol, about the 

%^ year 1477 (g ). He was the fon of that eminent Vene- 

^jk tian Pilot John Cabot, who rfcfided much in England. 

r*? ar *d particularly in the city of Briftol. The father, who. 

Was a man jperfeftly /killed in all the fciences requifite to form 3 

Complete feaman, educated his* fbn Sebaftian in that manner 

which Was bell calculated to enable him to excel in his own pro- 

feffidn. He inftrufted him in the knowledge of thofe parts of 

the mathematics, which were then beft underftood, particularly 

Arithmetic, geometry, and cofmography ; and by the time out 

Veiing teaman was feventeen years of age, he had already made 

Jevenu trips to fea, in order tt> add to the theoretical knowledge) 

which he liad acquired, a competent flail in the practical par^ 

Of navigation. 

The firft voyage of confequence in which Sebaftian Cabot 
was engaged, feems to have been that made by his father, for the 
cliiTcovefy of unknown lands ; and, as it is laid, of a north-weft 
paflage to the Eaft-Indies. John Cabot was encouraged to this 
attempt by the American difcoveries of Columbus, It was ia 
3493, that Columbus returned from his firft expedition ; and in 
1496, John Cabot obtained from King Henry VII. letters patent, 
Empowering him and his three fons, Lewis, Sebaftian, and Sanc- 
tius, to dilcover unknown lands, to be annexed to the Crown of 
England; And Cabot and his fons were laid under an obliga- 
tion to return to the port of Briftol. 

John Cabot had alfo a permiflion from the King, to take fix 
Englifh mips in any haven of the Realm, of the burthen of 
two hundred tons and under, with as many mariners as mould be 
willing to go with him. In confequence of this licence, the 
King caufed a fhip to be fitted out at Briftol, to which the mer- 
chants of that city, and of London, added three or' four fmall 
reffels, freighted with proper commodities. And accordingly 
John Cabot, attended by his fon Sebaftian, fet fail with this 
fleet, in the fpring of the year 1497. 

They failed happily on their north-weft courfe, till the 24th 

of June in the fame year, about five in the morning, when they 

4ifcovered the ifland of Baccalaos, now much better known by 

. Vol. II. 5. 2 B the 

( g ) Kid. Dr, Campbell's Uvn of tht Admirals, Tol. I. P. 343. Edit, 
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the name of Newfoundland ; which they took pofleffion of ul 
the name of the King of England. The very day on whick 
.they made this important difcovery, is known by a large mso> 
drawn by Sebaftian Cabot, and cut by Clement Adams, whick 
hung in the privy gallery at Whitehall ; whereon was this in* 
fcription x under the author's picture. " Effigies Seb. Caboti* 
" Angli, Pilii Jo. Caboti, Venetian!, Militis aurati, &c* M And 
on this map there was likewife the following account of the 
difcovery, the original of which was in Latin. 

" In the year of our Lord 1497* John Cabot, a Venetian 
and his fon Sebaftian, with an Englifn fleet, fet out from Briftbf, 
and difcovered that illand which no man before had attempted^ 
This difcovery was made, on the four and twentieth of June*, 
about £ve of the clock in the morning. This land he called 
Prima Vista, (or Firft Seen), becaufeit was |hat part of whick 
they had the firft fight from the fea. The illand, which lies oat 
before the land, he called the ifland Of St. John, probably be- 
caufe it was difcovered on the feilivalof St. John Baptift. Thd 
inhabitants of this ifland wore hearts (kins, and efteemed them at 
the fineft garments.'* . To which Purchas adds, " In their wart 
they ufed dows, arrows, pikes, darts, wooden clubs, and flings. 
They found the foil barren in fome places, and yielding li^p 
fruit : but it was full of white bears, and flags, far larger thagL 
thofe of Europe. It yielded plenty of fifh, and thole of tho 
larger kind, as feals and falmon. They found foles there abovft 
e yard in length, and great abundance of that kind of fijp 
which the Savages called Saccalaos. They alfb observed there 
partridges, as likewife hawks and eagles ; bat what was 4 ie- 
markable in them* they were all as black as ravens ( b )•" 

Fabian fays* that there were brought unto Henry VII. " due* 
" men taken in the new found ifland: thefe, fays he, were 
" cloathed in beails Ikins, and did eat raw flefh, ana (pake fneb 
•' fpeech that no man could understand them, and in their de* 
*' meanour like brute beails, whom the King kept a time after'i 




Englilhmen, 

" what they were ; but as for fpeech, I heard none of them.a$* 
" ter one word." 

Cabot and his fleet failed afterwards down to Cape Floriffi^ 
and then returned (#') with a good cargo, and the three Sa- 
vages juft mentioned, into England. And -King Henry com- 

leirea. 

( b ) Pld. Lediard'e Naval Hiftory, north, on the north fide of Terra 4» 

Vol. I. P. 86. Labrador, the defeat* of Jane, tUI 

( / ) " Cabot (at it is related by he came into the ntfth latitude cf^ 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who was em- fixty.feven degrees and a balfj SfteV 

ployed afterwards by Queen Eliza- finding the fta« <UU open, sa%|it ifff| L 

beth on the like fervices) failed very would, as hen n J t have " 

far weftvvatd, with a quarter of the Cathay, If be 
a 
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{erred the honour of Knighthood on John Cabot. This difco- 
very made by the Cabots was, indeed, of great importance. For 
it was, in fac% the firft time that the Continent of America had 
Ijeen feen, Columbus being unacquainted therewith, till his I aft 
Foyage, which was the year following, when he coafted along a 
part of the Ifthmus of Darien. And; as Dr. Campbell juitly 
obferves, Newfoundland, as it was the firil of our Plantations, fo 
it hath beej^ a fource of riches, and naval power to this nation, 
from the time of its difcovery. And, therefore, it may be truly 
faid of the Cabots, father and fon, that they were the authors 
of our maritime ftrength, and opened the way to thofe improve- 
ments, which have fince rendered us fo great and flourifhing a 
people. 

After this expedition, there is a confiderable chafm in the life 
pf SebalKan Cabot ; for we have no. diftinclt accounts of what he 
performed for the {pace of twenty years together, in which we 
cannot fupptfe that fo able a man would continue in a ftate of 
inactivity. Nor have we any account when or where his father, 
John Cabot, died ; though it was probably in England. As to 
Sebaftian Cabot, there is reafon to believe that he performed fe- ' 
veral voyages, of which we have now no accounts preferved, 
which is much to be regretted. " It is not to bfc doubted (fayt 
Mr. Lediard), bm a man fo Curious, and of fo much knowledge 
and experience, as it appears Sebaftian was, kept a particular de- 
tail of what he had feen, and what happened to him during his 
voyages. But by what accident, or neglect, the world has been 
deprived of it, is unknown." 

The next tranfaftion concerning him, of which we meet with 
any account, was in the eighth year of the reign of King 
Henry VIII. and our accounts relating to this are by no means 
clear. It feenis Sebaftian Cabot had entered into a ftrid corre- 

2 B 2 fpondence 

by the diflenfions between the matter days, I found that th: land ran to- 

and the mariners 4 But this we find, wards the north, which was a great 

by Che difcovery made in thofe parts difappointment to me. Neverchelefs, 

fince thit time, he could not have fail ng along by the coaft, to fee if t 

performed/'— Vi d, Lediard, as be- could find any gulph that turned, I 

fore found the land ftill continent, to the 

But in a difcourfe faid to be made fifty-fix th degree, under our pcfe. 

by Sebaftian Cabot to Galeacius Bu- And feeing that the coaft ft retched 

trigarius, the Pope's Legate in Spain, there towards the eaft, defpairing to 

the former (if the account of the find the paflage, I turned back again, 

difoourfe be genuine) exprefled him- and failed down by the ccaft of that 

felf thus : «• Underftanding by rra- land towards the equinoctial, (think- 

fon of the fphere (fays he) that if I ing (till I mould find the pafcge to 

Jhould fail by way of the north- weft, India), and came to that part of the 

1 fhonld, by a fliorter traft, come continent which is now called Flo- 

into India 5— I began, therefore, to rida ; where my provifions Cailing, I 

tail towards the north - weft, not departed from thence, and returned to. 

thinking to find any other land than England."— —Lediard, Vol. I. P. &6, 

that of Cathay, and from thence to 83, 
corn toward! India* But, after foot 
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fpondence with Sir Thomas Pert, then Vice-Admiral of Eng- 
land, who had a houfe at Poplar, and procured him, a good (hip 
of the King's, in order to make difcoveries. But it appears at 
if he had now changed his route, and intended to have paffed 
by the fouth to the Eafl-Indies ; for he failed firft to Brazil, and 
miffing there of his purpofe, {haped his courfe for the iflands of 
Hifpaniola and Porto Rico, where he carried on fome traffic, and 
then returned, failing abfolutely in the defign upon which hi 
went ; not through any want either of courage, or of.conda&j 
in himfelf, but from tnc faint-heartednefs of Sir TKbmaa Ycrtj 
his coadjutor (A), 

It was probably this difappointment which induced Sebailian 
Cabot to leave England, and go over to Spain ; which he 
did, where he was treated with very great refpedfc, and ap- 
pointed Pilot-Major, or chief Pilot of Spain, and by his Office 
entruftcd with the reviewing all projects for difcovery, which in 
thofc days were many and important. His great capacity and 
character induced many wealthy merchants to treat with him in 
the year 1 5 24, about a voyage to be undertaken at their ex- 
pencc, by the new-found paflage of Magellan ( m) 9 to tho 
Moluccos. And Cabot, accordingly agreed to undertake the 
voyage. 

He fet fail from Cadiz, with four fhips, about the beginning of 
April, 1525, firft to the Canaries, and then to the iflands of 
Cape Verde, and thence to Cape St. Auguftine, and the iiland 
of Patos, or Geefe ; and hear Bahia de todos los Santos, or the 
Bay of All Saints, he met a French fhip. He is faid to have. 
managed very ill with refpeft to provisions, which he was in 
much want of when he came to the fame ifland ; but there the 
Indians were very kind to him, furnifhing him with provifioni 
for all his mips. But Cabot was on this occaiion guilty of an 
action, which reflects great difhonour on his memory. For he 
carried away with him by force four fonsof the principal men of 
the place, notwithftanding the generous treatment which he had 
received. A flight fpecimen of European gratitude and huma- 
nity ! But the poor uncultivated Indians have fo often received 

mack 

( k ) " If manly courage had not (which is now in Spain, in the city of 

been wanting in theft: our days, at Seville, and fo named, for that in it 

fuch tinv as our Sovcieign Lord of is kept the infinite riches brought 

noble memory. King Henry VIII. thither from the new« found land of 

about the fiinc year of his reign, Peru) mig'it lnng ii ncc have been in 

furnimed and ftnt out tei tain mips the Tower of London, tothcKing^ 

under the governance of Sebaftian great honoar, and wealth of thii' 

Cabot, yet living and one Sir Tho- Realm." V\&* Hakluyt't princi- 

inns Pert, whefc faint heart was the pil Navigations, Voyage*, and DiC 

caufe that 1 he voyage took none ef- coveries of the Englifh nation, Edit. 

feft : if, I fay, fuch manly courage 1589. P. 515, 

had not at that time been wanting, it ( m ) Ferdinand de Magellan dif- 

might Inppily have come to pafs, that covered the Streight Cftltat by bi\ 

the rich ticafury called Ferularia, name in 1520, 
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much worfe treatment frojn the civilized inhabitants of thu 
part of the globe, that an action of this kind will fcarce excite 
our wonder. 

Cabot proceeded from this place to the river of Plate, having 
left afhor.e, on a defart ifland, Martin Mendez, his Vice- Admiral, 
Captain Francis de Rojas, and Michael de Rod as, becaufe the/, 
lad oppofed his conduct ; and in conclufion, he went not to the 
Spice Iflands, both becaufe he had not provifions, and becaufe 
the men would not fail under him> fearing his management in 
the Streights. He failed up the river of Plate, and about thirty 
leagues within the mouth, found an ifland which he called St. 
Gabriel, about a league in compafs, and half a league from the 
continent next Brazil. There he anchored, and with the boats, 
three leagues higher, difcovered a river he called San Salvador, or 
St. Saviour, very deep, and a fafe harbour for the mips on the 
fame fide of Brazil ; whither he brought up his mips, and un- 
loaded them, becaufe the mouth of the river had not much wa- 
ter. And having built a fort, and left fome men in it, he re- 
fblved to proceed up that river with boats, and a flat-bottomed 
caraval, in order to make difcoveries ; thinking that, if he did 
fo, though he did not pafs through the Streights to the Spice 
Iflands, his voyage would not be altogether fruitlefs. Having 
advanced thirty leagues, he came to a river called Zarcarana, 
and finding the inhabitants of the neighbouring coaft to be good 
rational people, he erected another fort, calling it Santi Spiri- 
tus, /". e, of the Holy Ghoft, and by another name, Cabot's Fort, 
He thence difcovered the fhores of the river Parana, which is? 
that of Plate, where he found many iflands and rivers ; and 
Jceeping along the great ftream, at the end of two hundred 
Jeagues, came to another river, which the Indians call Paraguay, 
and left the great river on the right, thinking it bent towards 
the coafl of Brazil ; and running up thirty-four leagues, found 
people tilling the ground, which he had not feen before. But 
he there met with fo much oppofition, that he advanced no fur- 
ther ; having killed many of the Indians, who flew twenty-five 
of his Spaniards, and took three that were gone out to gather 
Palmetos to eat ( n ). 

Whilft Sebaftian Cabot was thus employed, James Garcia was 
fentfrom Galicia, with one (hip, a fmall tender, and a brigan- 
tine, to make difcoveries in the river of Plate, without knowing 
that the other was there before him. He entered that river 
about the beginning of the year K27, having fent away his own 
fhip, alledging that it was too large for that difcovcry ; and, 
with the fmaller vefTels, came to an anchor in the fame place 
where Cabot's fhip lay ; and directing his courfc towards the 
river Parana, which lies north and north-weft, arrived at the fort 
built by Cabot. About one hundred and ten leagues above this 

port, 

( n ) Campbell' s Lives of the Admirali, Vol, I. P. 348, 341. 
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port, he found Sebaftian Cabot himfelf in the port of St Anne 3 
and Toon after they returned together to the fort of the Ho\f 
Ghoft, and from thence fent meflengers into Spain. 

Thofe who were difpatched by Sebailian Cabot,, were Francis 
Calderon, and George Barlow, who gave a very fair account of 
the countries bordering on the river la Plata, (hewing how large 
a trad of land he had not only difcovered, but fubdued ; ' and 
producing gold, filver, and other rich commodities, as evidence! 
in favour o? their Admiral's conduit. And the demands which 
(hey made in his name were, that a fupply fhould be fent of 
provifions, ammunition, and goods proper for traffic, and alfo * 
competent recruit of foldiers and feamen. However, the mer>' 
chants by whom Cabot's fquadron was fitted out, would not 
agree to this ; but chofe to reiign their rights to fte Crown of 
Caftile. The King then took the whole upon himfelf; bat was 
fo dilatory in his preparations, that Sebaftian Cabot, being quite 
tired out, having been five years employed in this expedition, 
determined to return home ; which he accordingly di<|, embark* . 
ing the remainder of his men, and all his effects, on board the 
largeft of his Qiips, and leaving the reft behind him. 

It was the fpringof the year 1531, when Cabot arrived at thtf 
Spanifh Court, and gave an account of his expedition. It ap- 
pears, however, that he was not well received there : for he had 
raifed himfelf eriemies by treating his Spanifh mutineers with fr 
much feverjty ; and his owners were difappointed by his not 
having puriued his voyage to the Moluccos. He kept 'his place, 
however, and continued in the fervice of Spain many years after, - 
till he came over into England. 

It is fuppofed to have been about the latter end of KingHenrH 
the VUIth's reign, that Sebaftian Cabot returned into England, 
where he refided at Briftol. But in the beginning of the rein 
of King Edward VI. this eminent feaman was introduced to the : " 
Puke of Somerfet, then Lord Protector, with whom he was in 
great favour, and by whom he was made known to the King, - 
who took great pleafnre in his eonverfation, being much better 
verfed in the ftudies to which Cabot had applied himfel ^ tiuur 
could have been expected from his youth. For- this yOnng Mov 
xiarch knew, not only all the ports and havens in this Stand, 
and in Ireland, but alfo thofe in France, their fhape, method of 
entrance, conveniencies and inconveniences ; and, in ihorA 
could anfwer, we are told, almoft any queftion concerning them 
that a failor could afk ( ). 

In confequence of the high efteem in which Cabot was heW 
by King Edward, and his uncle the Protector, a penfion wae 
granted to him by letters patent, dated January 6, l£49> of 
j $61. 13 s. 4 d. a year. And, according to Hakluyt, this an* 
nuity was granted him as Grand Pilot of England. From thk- 



( ' • ) Lives ©f ,thc Admirals, as bffort, Vol. I. P. 350, 351, lS*rV 
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time he continued highly in the King's favour, and was con- 
sulted upon all matters relating to trade, and particularly in the 
great cafe of the merchants of the Steel Yard, in 155 1. Thefe 
merchants are fometimes called of the IIaunse, becaufethey 
came from the Hanfe Towns, or free cities in Germanv ; and 
fometimes Almains, from their country. They fettled in Eng- 
land about the reign of King Henry III. and brought in grain, 
fcordage, flax, hemp, linen cloth, wax, and ileel ; from whence 
the place in Dowgate ward, where they dwelt, was called the 
Steel-Yard ; a name which it Hill retains. The Kings of Eng- 
land encouraged them at firfl, and granted them confiderablf 
privileges ; and, amongfl others, that of exporting our woollen 
cloths. By degrees, however, the Englifh coming to trade them- 
felves, and importing many of the commodities in which thefe 
Germans dealt, great controvcrfies arofe between them, the fo- 
reigners on all occaiioni pleading their charter, which the Eng- 
lifh merchants treated as a monopoly, unfupported by the laws 
of the kingdom. And accordingly the company of merchant- 
adventurers, at the head of which was our Sebaflian Cabot, in 
IC51, exhibited to the Council an information againfl thefc mer- 
chants of the Steel- Yard, to which they were directed to put in 
their anfwer, which they thereupon did. And after feveral hear- 
ings, and a reference to the King's Solicitor- General, his Counfel 
learned in the law, and the Recorder of London, a decree patted* 
whereby the merchants of the Steel Yard were declared to be 
no legal corporation. However, licences were afterwards 
granted them from time to time, for the exportation and im- 
portation of goods. 

In the fame year, Sebaflian Cabot laid propofals before the 
King, for the difcovery of the north-eafl pafTage to China and 
the Indies. And accordingly three fliips were tit ted out for that 
purpofe, the command of which was given to Sir Hugh WiU 
loughby, a man of confiderable abilities, of much experience, 
and of great courage. And inflru&ions were delivered to Sir 
liugh, as Commander in Chief of thefe mips, drawn up by Se- 
baflian Cabot, which are flill prefcrved entire in Hakluyt, and 
area (landing proof of his great knowledge and abilities ( p ). 
Sir Hugh Willoughby failed from RatclifF, with the fhips under 
Jiis command, on the 10th of May, 1553, and on the i8thof the 
fame month cleared from Gravefend. In the beginning of Au-» 
jguft, he loll fight of his fecond fhip, which was commanded by 
£aptain Richard Chancellor, and which he never met With af- 
terwards - 9 

( p ) The title of thefe InftrucVions of the myftery and company of tht 

fan thus: " Ordinances, Inftruc- merchant-adventurers, forthedifco- 

tions, and Advertifements, of and very of regions, dominions, ifl.inds # 

for the direction of the intended and places unknown, the 9th of 

voyage for Cathay, compiled, made, May, in the year of our Lcru COD, 

and delivered, by the Right Worfhip- ; j52«" 
dl SdMftita Cab?t, Lfy Qwvotjr, 
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terwards ; but in the fame month he firft difcovered Greenland* 
though the Dutch endeavour to deprive us of that honour. His 
ut m oft progrefs was to 72 of N. Lat. and then finding the wea- 
ther intolerably cold, the year far (pent, and his {hips' unable to 
bear the fca, he put into the haven of Arzina, in Laj&and, on the 
18th of September. But being not able to come out from 
thence, lie was found there the next fpring frozen to death, with 
all his ihip's company, having the notes of his voyage, and his 
laft will, lying before him, whereby it appeared that he lived till 
January, 1554. But Captain Chancellor, in the fecond (hip un- 
der Sir Hugh Willoughby's command, and of which he loft 
company, after many dangers and difficulties, penetrated to 
.Archangel in Mufcovy, being the firft pcrfon who difcovered the 
paflagc to that place ; from* whence, after having made another 
voyage thither, he brought over an Ambaflador from the Czar 
of Mufcovy, with prcfents to Queen Mary, and an invitation to 
eilablifti a trade to thofc parts ; but the (hip wa9 caft away on 
the coaft of Scotland ; and Captain Chancellor, in faving the 
Ruffian Ambauador, was unfortunately drowned himfelf. 

In confcqucncc of the difcovcry of the paflage to Archangel, 
a charter was granted in the firft year of Queen Mary's reign, 
to a nuinbc r ot merchants, who were incorporated together, in 
order to cany on the trade to Ruflia. And of this Company 
Sebaftian Cabot was appointed Governor for life, on account of 
his being principally concerned in fitting out the firft fhips em- 
ployed in that trade. After this, we find him very a&ive in the 
iiflairs of the company, in the year 1556 ; and in the journal of 
Mr. Stephen Burroughs, it is obferved, that on the twenty-fe- 
venth of April that year, he went down to Qravcfend, and there 
went on board the Serch-thrift, a fmall veflel fitted out under 
the command of the faid Burroughs for Raffia, where he gave 
generoufly to the failors ; and on his return to Gravefend, lie 
extended his alms very liberally to the poor, defiring them to 
pray for the fuccefs of this voyage. We find it alfo retnarkeo* 
that, upon his coming back to Gravefend, he caufed a grand 
entertainment to be made at the fign of the Chriftopher ; where* 
(ays Mr. Uu rroughs, for the very joy he had to fee the toward- 
nefs of our intended di fee very, he entered into the dance him- 
felf : a circumilancc, which lhcws the chcarfulncfs of bis tem- 
'pcr. This is the laft particular related concerning him : and it 
is conjectured that he died fomc time either in this, orin the next 
year, when he was upwards of feventy years of age ( a ). 

SebalUan Cabot was a feamanof extraordinary abilities ; and 
by his capacity and induflry contributed not a little to the fcr- 
vice of mankind in general, as well as of this kingdom* For 

he 



( f ) KJ. Lives of tht Admiral*, Vol. I. P. 3 jt 
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was the firft who took notice of the variation of the com* 
is, which is of fuch vail confequence in navigation, and 
ncerning which the Learned have Lulled themfelvee in their 
quirles ever lincet 




Vol. lj, a C 



The Life of Stephen Gardiner, 
Bifliop of Winchefter. 

STEPHEN GARDINER was born at Bury St. E4- 
mund, in the county of Suffolk, about the year 1483* 
He is fuppofed to have been the natural Ion of Dr. 
Lionel Widville, Dean of Exeter, and Bifliop of Salis- 
bury, brother to Elizabeth, Queen Confort to King Edward IV, 
But that Prelate, being folicitous to conceal this affair from the 
world, bellowed his concubine on one of his meaner fervants, 
whofe name was Gardiner ; and this name the infant bore, be- 
ing by this contrivance born in wedlock. No particulars occur 
relative to young Gardiner's education, or the manner in which 
he patted his youth, till he was fent to the Univeriity of Cam- 
bridge, where he it u died in Trinity Hall with much diligence 
andfuccefs. He was there difMnguilhed for his quick parts, hi* 
elegance in writing and fp caking Latin, and tor hit fkill in 
Greek. 

He afterwards applied himfelf entirely to the ftudy of the ci- 
vil and canon law; and in 1520, he received the degree of 
Dodor of civil law, and the year following he was alfo made 
Doctor of canon law. And the reputation which he had ac- 
quired at Cambridge, recommended him to the notice of fame 
great men ; and, as it is faid, he was patronized by Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk. It is, however, certain, that he was 
taken into the fervice of Cardinal Wolfey, to whom he was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

He was in this fituation when an incident happened, which 
made him known to the King, and gave rife to his farther ad* 
vancement. The Cardinal, his matter, having projected the 
treaty of alliance with the French &ing, Francis I. in 1525, em- 




lhire, found Gardiner bufy at this work. Henry, therefore* 
looked at what was done, and liked the performance extremely 
well, the performer's converfation better, and his fertility in the 
invention of expedients boil of all. His Majefty accordingly 
cxprefled his fatisfaclion to Wolfey, who appeared much pleated 
therewith : and from this time Dr. Gardiner was admitted into 

the 
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the fecret of affairs, and entirely confided in, both by the King 
and the Cardinal. 

In 1528 (r ), he received a public mark of that confidence, 
being lent to Rome, in order to negociate the affair of the 
King's divorce from Queen Catherine. Edward Fox, Provoft of 
King's College in Cambridge, and Almoner to the King, went 
with him on this EmbaiTy ; but Gardiner was the chief, being 
efteemed the bed Civilian in England at this time : and having 
been admitted into the King's and the Cardinal's cabinet coun- 
cil for this affair, he is filled in the Cardinal's credential letters 
to the Pope, Primary Secretary of the moft fecret councils. And 
lie was now in fuch extraordinary requeft with the Cardinal, that 
in thefe letters he called Gardiner, the half of himself, 
than whom none was dbarer to him. And he wrote, that 
he fhould unlock his (the Cardinal's) bread to the Pope, who, in 
hearing him fpeak, might think he heard the Cardinal himfelf. 
When Gardiner and his colleeue arrived at Orvieto, where the 
Pope then was, the former ufed very free language with his Holi- 
neis, /hewing him the danger he was in of lofing the King, by 
plying a double game in the affair of the divorce, and how 
much injury he would do to Cardinal Wolfey, if he difappointed 
ids expectations. By this method he procured all that his in- 
ftrudlions required, and a commiffion was obtained for deter- 
mining the matter of the divorce, directed to the Cardinals 
Wolfey and Campejus. In this whole affair Gardiner exerted 
great diligence and dexterity : and Provoit Fox being fenthome 
with a full account of the negociation, the induftry, fpirit, and 
ingenuity of Gardiner, were highly applauded by the King, the 
Cardinal, and Anne Boleyn. During Gardiner's day at the 

4 2 C 2 Papal 

( r) This year died in a very ad- ufarpation of Rictnrd IIT. And Fox 
vanced age, Dr. RICHARD FOX, was introduced, probably by Bifliop 
BUhopof Winch, ftcr, and founder of Morton, to Henry, Earl of Rich- 
Corpus Chrifti College in Oxford, mend, who was then meditating a 
He was the fon of Thomas Fox, a defcent upon England, in order to 
perfon in mean circumftances, and dethrone the Ufurper j and, with 
was born at Ropefley, near Gran- the reft of the Englim who were at 
tham, in Lincolnshire, about the lat- Paris, hi bound himfelf by oath to 
ter end of the reign of King take the Earl's part. And Rich- 
Henry VI He was educated at mond accordingly received Dr. Fox 
Magdalen College in Oxford, where into fecret familiarity ; and having 
he greatly diftinguifhed himfelf $ but applied to the French King, Charles 
the plague obliging him to retire from VIH. for adiftance in his intended 
thence, he removed ro Pembroke h ill expedition, but being called away 
in Cambridge. And when he had before he could obtain his defire, he 
rtaid a competent time there, he went left the farther profecutlon of this 
for further improvement to Paris, matter to Dr Fox, v-honi he thought 
where he ftudied divinity and the ca- the fitreft man to manage fo impor- 
nonlaw. In this place he became ac- tant an affair. Nor was he deceived 
quainted with Morton, Biftiop of in him ; for he aclcd with fuch in- 
Ely, who had fled thither during the rfuftry and prudence, that he foon ob- 
tained 
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Papal Court, Pope Clement VII. fell dangeroufly ill; upom 
which Gardiner was employed to do every thing in his power to 
fupport the intereft of Wolfey in the Conclave, and to promote 
hi* election to the Popedom, in cafe of Clement's death ; but as 

his 



tiined men and money from the 
Court of France. And after He.ny 
had gaineJ the batt.e of Bofworth, 
and in conteqoence afcended the 
Throne of England* he appointtd 
Dr. Fox to he one of his Privy Coun- 
fcilors. About the fan.e time Fox 
w is collated to the Prebend of Bi. 
fhopflon, in the Church of Sarum ; 
and in i486, to the Prebend of 
South Grantham, in the fame 
Cmjrch. 

In 1487, Dr. Fox was raifed to the 
Biflioptic of lixet;.r, anJ appointed 
Ketpcr of the Privy Seal. He was 
a:fo made principal Secretary of 
btate, and MaiUr cf St. CroflV, near 
AVinchtflcr. And ths King conti- 
nually employed him, either in mat- 
ters of Si:»te at home, or in Em baf- 
fles of importance abrcad. In 1492, 
he was trar dated from Exeter to ihe 
BitiVpric of Bath and Weils; and in 
1494, he w s removed to the See of 
Duii.-.m. He was tfttrwarcls chefen 
Ci r::-ice.:--r of the Univtrhry of LV.rn- 
briciy^ which office he held till 1502 ; 
and in 151*0. he was translated to the 
Seeoi Win- hcilei. 

Bifliop lex continued to have 
great weight and influence in all 
public afl'.iiis, during the whole 
feign cf Henry VII. who appointed 
him in his will- one of his executors, 
and paiticularly recommended him 
ro his fon and fucceiFor, Henry VIII. 
Lord Eaci n obferves, that Bifhop 
Fox was l * a wife man, and one that 
could fee through the Prcfent to the 
Future." And he alfo fays, that 
Cardinal Morton and Bifliop Fox 
were " vigilant men, and fecret, and 
fuch as ktpt watch with the King, 
(Hen. VII.) almoft upon all men 
fife. They had bten both verftd in 
his affairs, before he came to the 
Crown, and were partakers of his 
adverfe fortune." But upon rheac- 
ceflion of Henry Vlil. Biih"p Fox's 
credit greatly declined at Court, tho' 
he was instrumental in promoting 
tl* rife of Wolfey, in oppoiition to 



the E»rl of Surrey. HQweTer, in 
1 5 10, he was fent Ambaflador to 
France, in conjunction with the- Earl 
of Surrey ar.d the Bifhop of Dur- 
ham, who concluded a treaty of alii, 
ance with Lewis XII. About the 
fame time a fharp difpute arofe be- 
tween him and Archbifhop Warham, 
concerning the extent of the jurif- 
diction of the prerogative court. 
The difpute at length grew fo high, 
that an appeal was made to the 
Pope : but it being referred back to 
the King, he determined it amicably 
in 151 3. This fummer he attended 
the King in his expedition into 
France, with a luige retinue, and 
was at the taking of Terouenne. 
And morel y after, in conjunction 
with Thomas Gr.y, Marquis of 
Dorfet, he concluded a new treaty 
v.'iin the Emperor Maximilian againft 
France. But in 1515, being no Ion. 
get able to bear the ic pea red mortifi- 
cations he received from Cardinal 
Wolfey, to whofe rife he had greatly 
contributed, he wit! id re w in discon- 
tent to his own L/iocefe. 

In 1522, Bifliop Fox founded 1 
free-fchool ;.t Taunton in Somerfet- 
fhire, where he had a fine manor as 
Bifhop of Winc'.efltr, aid he built a 
convenient houfe for tht> rmfter. He 
did alfo the fame at Grantham, near 
the place of his nativity. He had 
the misfortune to lefe his fight about 
ten years before his deceafe. How- 
ever, he attended the Parliament in 
1523. But Cardinal Wolfey, taking 
advantage of his infirmities, would 
fain have perfuadtd him to rtfign his 
Bilhopric to him, and to be contett 
with a penfion. The old Bifhop, 
however, ftoutly rejected the ad- 
vances and inflnuations of the Car- 
dinal for this purpofe. For he di- 
rected the meflVnger, who came from 
Wolfey with this propofal, to tell hit 
matter, " That though, by reafon of 
his blindnefs, he was not able to 
diftinguifh white from black, yet he 
could difcern between true andfaUe, 

ifcbt 
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his Holinefs recovered from his diforder, the Englifh Cardinal 
was obliged to lay afide all thoughts, at leaft for the prefent, of 
filling the chair of St. Peter. Wolfey, however, was very well 
fatisfied with the pains which Gardiner had bellowed in this af- 
fair on his behalf, and was indeed loud in his praifes. For Gar- 
diner had rendered another important fervice to the Cardinal ; 
namely, reconciled the Pope to the endowment of his two Col- 
leges at Oxford and Ipfwich, out of the revenues of the dif- 
folved leifer Monafteries. 

It appears from a letter which Gardiner wrote to the King, 
during his refidence at the Papal Court, that he gave it to his 
Majefty as his opinion, that all farther folicitations to the Pope 
with refpeft to the divorce would be loft time, as Clement was, 
in hisjudgnient, immoveable in the refolution to do nothing ef- 
fectual himfelf; however, he might not improbably be brought, 
he faid, to confirm fuch Tentence, as his Majeily could draw 
from the Legates. And Henry being fully convinced of the 
propriety of this advice, recalled Dr. Gardiner, refolvmg to 
make ufe of his abilities in managing the Legantine Court ; 
and, therefore, he did not fuffer the proceedings to be begun be- 
fore the Cardinals, till Gardiner's return ; who, when the affair 
came on in the Legantine Court, acted there as one of the 
King's chief Council. 

Soon after Gardiner's arrival in England, he had the Archdea- 
conry of Norfolk bellowed on him by Bifhop Nyx, of Norwich, 
for whom he had obtained fome favours from the Pope. He 
was inflalled the firfl of March, 1529. This appears to have 
been his firfl preferment in the Church; but in the State* he 
made a more rapid progrefs. For the King being deiirous that 
he fhould employ all his abilities in his fervice, introduced him 
immediately into the Miniftry, by appointing him to be Secre- 
tary of State. 

He now began to have a confiderable fhare in the adminiftra- 
tion of public affairs ; but he was more particularly advifed 
with by the King in that which lay neareft to his heart, the buii- 
nefs of the divorce. And when, in confequence of the Pope's 
attachment to the Emperor, and his correfpondent inllruclions to 
Cardinal Campejus, that Legate declared the caufe of the di- . 
vorcc avoked to Rome, it was Secretary Gardiner, who, in Con- 
junction with Fox the Almoner, found out Cranmcr, and difco- 

vering 

right and wrong : and plainly enough B''fhop Fox was buried on the 
fiw, without eyes, the malice of foufch tide of the high altar in Win- 
that ungrateful man, which he did chefter cathedral in a c»apel ere&ed 
not fee before. Thu it beho»od the by himf.;f. Hs was a man of very 
Cardin.il to take cart, not to be fo cl 'lfiderab'e p :iitical abilities ; and, 
bli. ded with ambition, as not to ir. deed, appears to have been more of 
forefce his own end. He needed not the artiul Sutefman, than of the 
trouble himfelf with the Bifhopic of Chriftian P;eUte. 
Winchefter, but rather (houid miad 
the King's affairs." 
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vering his opinion with relation to the King's divorce, comma* 
nicated it to his Majefty ; which proved the means of the King's 
extricating himfelf out of that, till then thought, infuperable 
difficulty. Bifhop Burnet, however, informs us, that though 
Fox ana Gardiner communicated Cranmer's advice to the King, 
yet it was " with this difference, that Gardiner had a mind to 
" make it pais for their own contrivance ; but Fox, who was of 
" a more ingenuous nature, told the King from whom they had 
" it." 

The new method of proceeding in the affair of the divorce 
which was now adopted, that of endeavouring to procure the 
opinions of the molt learned men, and the feveral Universities of 
Europe, in the King's favour, which was propofed by Cranmer, 
contributed to hailen the ruin of Wolfey. And the Cardinal, in 
his diflrefs, applied to his old fervant, Secretary Gardiner. And 
fome pains hath been taken to prove, that Gardiner difplayed, 
on this occafion, much ulcere gratitude and friendfhip to hit 
old matter ( s ). But, after all, this does not very clearly ap- 
pear. The very carneit, and even mean manner, in which 
Wolfey folicited Gardiner to apply to the King in his behalf, 
and the frequency of his felicitations for that purpofe, are a 
kind of prefumption, that Gardiner (hewed no great forwardness 
to promote the Cardinal's interefts (f). And though, a fhort 
time after fome preffing letters ot Wolfey to Gardiner, the 
Cardinal received his pardon, and a confiderable fumof money, 
and was reitored to the Archbiihopric of York, it does not ap- 
pear with much evidence, that this was in confequence of any 
warm folicitation of Gardiner in his behalf ; but feems rather 
to have been the refult of the perfonal regard which the King 
Hill retained, and which in f.veral inftances he difcovered, for 
his old Minifter and favourite (/). It appears, indeed, that 
Gardiner, in 1530, at the defire and recommendation of the 
Cardinal, introduced the Provoft of Beverley to the King, who 
took him into his patronage and protection : but this cannot 
be confidered as any very coniiderable fervice. In fhort, Crom- 
well exerted himfelf in his mailer's behalf in a warm, open, and 
active manner, and his fervices were apparent to all ; and his 
behaviour has, therefore, been juftly and generally applauded. 
But both the gratitude, and the fervices of Gardiner, appear to 
be very problematical. 

* n I J3o> Gardiner was employed to manage the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, fo as to procure their declaration in favour of the 

King's 

( s ) Vid. Biograph. Brit. Vol. III. fupplicate ungrateful Gat diner, and 

P. 2C96. remind Mm of his obligation*, in or- 

(/) " While Cromwell was care- «'er to prevail with this forgetful man 

ful to difcharge his debt of gratitude to employ his intereft with the King 

«° his old fallen mafter the Cardi- in behalf of his unhappy mafter. 

nal, by pleading his caufe fuccefi fully Lifeof Bifhop Ridley, P. HO. 
i« the Houfe of Commons, the dif. ( t ) Kid. r\ 54, of this VoluilM, 
graced Cardinal found it neceuary to 
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icing's caufe. In this difficult point his old collegne, Dr. Fox, 
was joined with him ; and they employed great pains, artifice, 
and addrefs, in accompli (hi ng the purpofe they aimed at. 

The great diligence which Dr. Gardiner exerted in accom- 
plifhing the King's purpofes, was very amply rewarded by his 
Majefty, in the ecclefiaftical preferments which he thereupon be- 
llowed upon him. In the faring of the vear 1531, he was in- 
ftalled Archdeacon of Leicefter, refigning that of Norfolk, 
which he held before ; and in September following he alfo re- 
figned that in favour of his coadjutor, Dr. Fox, who became af- 
terwards Bifhop of Hereford. But on the 27th of November, 
the fame year, he was confecrated Bifhop of Winchefter. Gar- 
diner was not, it feems, at the time, apprized of the King's de- 
fign of . conferring on him this rich Bifhopric. For Henry 
would fometimes rate him foundly, and at the inilant he was be- 
flowing on him this preferment, put him in mind of it. "I 
** have," faid the King, " often fquared with you, Gardiner, 
" (a word he ufed forthofe kind of rebukes), but I love you ne- 
** ver the worfe, as the Bifhopric I give you will convince you." 
It appears, indeed, that Henry had let Gardiner into the fe- 
cret, that he could fometimes look very angry, and talk very 
loud, without meaning much harm : and, therefore, when Gar- 
diner knew this, he could ftand a Royal rattling very well ; or, 
to ufe his own words in a letter to the Duke of Somerfet, " he 
«• folded it up in the matter," and bore it patiently. He relates 
himfelf ( u ) an incident of this kind, which happened before he 
was fo well acquainted with the King's temper, as he was after- 
wards. The Earl of Wiltfhire and Gardiner had been joined 
together in fome affair of confequence, which had not been ma- 
naged in fuch a manner as to give the King fatisfa&ion : upon 
which Henry treated Gardiner, in the prefence of the Earl, with 
fuch a ftorm of words as quite confounded him. But before 
they parted, the King took Gardiner into his chamber, and told 
him, that he was indeed very angry, yet not particularly with 
him, though he had ufed him fo, becaufe he could not take 
quite fo much liberty with the Earl. Henry had another prac- 
tice, which he called whetting. This was fcolding with 
pen and ink. And Gardiner tells us, that when fome of the 
Courtiers faw letters to him in that ftile, they looked upon him 
as undone, w hi lit himfelf, being better acquainted with his tem- 
per, was under no fuch apprehenfions. 

Bifhop Gardiner fat in the Court with Archbifhop Cranmer, 
in 1533, when the latter pronounced the fentence, by which 
Queen Catherine's marriage was declared null and void. The 
fame year he went as Ambaffador to the French King at Mar- 
fettles, where he was foon after followed by Dr. Bonner. And 

our 

7 
( « ) See a letter of Gardiner** to and Monuments, Vol. II. P. 718, 

the Prote&or Somerfet, in Fox's A&s 719. Edit. 1641. 
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our Prelate was there at the time of the interview between the* 
.French King and the Pope, and of the confluences of which 
Henry am] his Council were very fufpicious. It was, indeed* 
with a view of dilcovering the dcfi^n.H of the Holy Father and 
the Trench Monarch, in this inter view, that Gardiner was now 
fent over. For it was apprehended that the Pope was hatching 
foine mi (chief again It Kuglaud, and that he was now inciting the 
T'mpcjor, and other Pi inces, to make war upon us. And indeed 
he had I mailed, that he would fet all Chrillcndoin againft the 
Kiii}> of Kngland. And the Kmperor, indifcourfe, had averred, 
that, bv ilie means of Scotland, lie would avenge his aunt Queen 
Catherine's quarrel. ArchbiihopCranmer, at this juncture, had 
alio k-cret intimation of adeligiito excommunicate him, and in- 
terdict his chinch. Whereupon, as the King by Bonner had 
made hi* appeal from the Pope to the next General Council, 
lawfully called, fohy the k inland Councils advice, the Arch- 
bilhop ioon after did the lame : fending his appeal with his 
proxy, under hi:, leal, t<j Bonner, defiring him, together with 
Gardiner, to confult together, and to intimate his appeal in the 
bell manner they could think expedient for him. 

Homier, who was employed in this affair as well as Gardiner, 
and who wa.s appointed to fuccecd him as Relident in France, 
has, in a letter to Lord Cromwell, represented the behaviour of 
Gardiner, wJiillt he was employed on his foreign Embattles, in I 
manner not much to hi-, advantage. *' The Diihop of Winchef- 
44 ter," fays he, '*• when any man is fent in the King's affairs, 
and by his lliyhneis's connnandment, unlefs he be the only 
and chief inventor of the matter, and fetter forth of the per- 
fon.will not only ufe many cavili, but alfo great llrangenefs 
of countenance and cheer to the perfon that is fent : over and 
beiide, as Imall comfort andeounfcl as may be in the matter, 
rather diifuading and difcouraging the perfon earneftly to fet 
forward his mclfage, than boldening and comforting him, ai 
Wih his duty, with help and counlcl to adventure and do hit 
11 belt therein. The experience whereof 1 have had myfelf 
" wiihiumat Roan, and at Marfeilles, and now 1 aft of all at 
" my return from Spain ; where neither my diligence in coming 
" to him, and ufinghiui in the beginning with all the reverence 
" 1 eouhl, neither the King'^ lett-rr written to him in my fa- 
44 vour, nor ytt other thiu^, could mollify his hard heart and 
" cankered malicious lloinach, but that he would fpitefully 
• 4 fpeak, and unkindly do, a., indeed he did, to his great ihame 
14 and my diflionelty. He cannot be content that any joined in 
14 commillion with him, fhould keep houfe, but to be at hit ta* 
• 4 ble, wherein either hefcarcheth thereby a vain glory and pride 
" to himielf, with fojne diihonour to the King, as who fluth» 
" there were among all the Ring's Ambalfadors but one able to 
44 maintain a table, and that were he : or elfc he doth the fame 
for an evil intent and purpole, to bring them thereby into hii 

" danger, 
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•• danger, that they (hall fay and do as liketh him alone, which 
«• I fupoofe verily hath been his intent. He having private 
" hatred againft a man, will rather fatisfy his own ftomach and 
" afre&ion, hindering and negledling the Kingl affairs, than 
f * relenting in any part of his fturdy and ftubborn will, give fa- 
•« miliar and hearty counfel (whereby the King's Highnefa 
49 matters and bufinefs may be advanced and fet forward) to 
«* him that he taketh for his adverfary ( k )." This chara&er of 
riot yielding to others, but being ftuboom and wilful in his opi- 
nion, with which, among other things, Bonner charges him ia 
this letter, was given him fo generally, that Gardiner himfelf 
bears teflimony to it in a letter to Lord Cromwell, in which he 
tells him, " I am in fome men's judgment too ft rait in charging 
" myfelf: but I will have mine own will therein, that I may be 
" called self-willed for fomething." And, indeed, he ac- 
knowledges this infirmity, in his treatife, De vera Obbdibn- 
tia, faying, " I confefs plainly of myfelf, I could do nothing 
" with a worfe will, nor more againft my mind, than to fhrinK 
" from any thing that I had been before perfuaded in, whatfoever 
" it were (ow)." 

On Gardiner's return from his French Embafly, he was called 
upon, together with the other Bilhops, to acknowledge the King 
as fupreme head of the Church, and to take the oath appointed 
for that purpofe. This he not only readily complied with, bat 
mlfo publifhcd a defence of the King's fupremacy, with this 
title, De vera Obedientia ; /. e. Of true Obedience, His 
pen was made ufe of upon other occafions ; and he never de- 
clined vindicating the King's proceedings in the bufinefs of the 
divorce, the fubiequent marriage, or the throwing off the do- 
minion of the Romifh See ; and his writings upon thefe fub- 
jedb acauired him at that time confiderable reputation. But 
notwithstanding Gardiner's ready compliance with all the 
King's meafures, and his writings in defence of them, he was 
ftillilrongly attached to the Romifh fupcrflitions, or at leaffc very 
defirous of fupporting them. 

In 15 jij, Archbilhop Cranmer having begun to make a pro- 
vincial vmtation, fent a monition to Bifhop Gardiner, acquaint- 
ing him that he ihould viiit his Diocefe. But Gardiner (fays 

Vol. II. 5. 2D Mr r 

( k ) In Fox's Alts and Monu- too long, and indeed Gardiner's Ian- 

menu, Vol. II. P. 381, 38a, 383, guage in fome placet too coarfe aid 

Edit. 1641. may be feen Bonner's indelicate, for us to infert. Bcfidea 

letter to Cromwell at large, from the character of Gardiner which ia 

which the above it taken. And it above given from this letter, Bonner, 

contains one of the molt cuiiousdia* in another part of it, fays, that he 
logtiea, which, we fuppofe, ever • fuppofes Gardiner " in malice arid 

ptfled between two Ambafladors, difdain may be compared to the De* 

namely, Gardiner and Bonner j efpc- vil in Held DOt giving place to him in 

dally when it it considered that one pride at all." 
of them was a Biftiop at that time* ( to ) FiJ. Ridley's Lift of Bilfcop 

and (he other afterwards. But it ia Ridley, P. 210, in. 
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Mr. Strype) " who never loved the Archbifhop, and bong a 
" great upholder of the old Popifli fuperftitions, was the more. 
94 jealous of this vjfitation, oppofing himfelf as much ash* 
" could againft it ; and would nave picked an hole in Cranr 
V mer's coat, for ftiling himfelf, in the inftrament Of the Pro-, 
" cefs, Tonus Anglic Primas." Gardiner infinuated* 
that this was an high reflection upon the King, and detra&d 
much from his fupremacy. And, therefore, he went and mad*. 
a complaint of this to Henry himfelf. And he alfo pretended to 
his Majefty, that the Clergy of his Diocefe would dc driven to 
great freights, and mightily Oppreffed, if it fhould be now vi»' 
nted again, having been vifited but five years before, by Cran* 
mer's predeceflbr, Warham. But whatever Gardiner might 
pretend, it appeared very evidently, that the caufe of his oppo- 
sition, was a defire to evade the Archbifhop's vffitation, and, 
thereby prevent his infpe&ion into the corruptions of the Dio-. 
cefe ot Winchefter. For as to his exception to the ArchbUhop'a 
title, and pretence that it was derogatory- to the King's honour, 
that was nothing but a piece of artifice* by which he hoped to. 
intereft the King in his favour. The title aflumed by Cranmer*. 
was no other than what had been ufed by his predeceflTors, and 
which Gardiner had never before objected to ; and as to tha. 
Archbifhop himfelf, he had fo little value for names or titles, 
that if that in queftion had any way interfered with the King** 
fupremacy, he would have been earneftly felicitous to relinquiih 
it. But the title, when aflumed by the Archbifhop's predece£ 
fors, had never been thought in confident with the Pope's fupre- 
macy ; and, therefore, could not be inconfiftent with th* 

King's (x). 

In 1536, Bifliop^ Gardiner vigoroufty oppofed, both in tht 
Convocation, and in private with the lung, feveral fteps whick 
were taken by the Proteftant party, to promote tjie Reforma- 
tion ; and particularly, a propofal which was made in the Con- 
vocation hy Archbifhop Cranmer, to petition the King for. 
leave to make an Englifh tranflation of the Bible ; becaftft* 
many of thofe who atprefent feemed to admit the propriety of 
a tranflation, had yet made much obje&ion to the verfion of 
Tyndal(^). 

About this time Gardiner went over again to France, to ifc^ 
fume his Embafly ; and he procured jhe removal of Reginald 
Pole, then Dean of Exeter, out of the French dominions, as an 
enemy of his mailer, King Henry. And, before his return/ be- 
ing applied to by Cromwell, at the King's dire&iou, for hit opi-. ' 
nion about the projeft of a religious league with the Proteftu* 
Princes of Germany, he, fuppofing this would contribute to 
promete the Reformation, declared himfelf againft it, and <fc 

(x) Vid. Strype's Memorials of (y) VUk Bump's IMU *M#' 
▲rchbUhop Cctomor, P, SJ . ■• RstonaA^W,ftKt|f* i>. ' 

.■•>... 
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fered many artful reafons of a different nature in fupport of his 
opinion. And in 1538, he was fent Ambaflador, with Sir Henry 
Knevit, to the German Diet atRatifbon, where he is faid to have 
acquitted himfelf well with refpeft to his commiffion ; but hfe 
there fell under fome fufpicion of holding a fecret correfpon- 
dence with the Pope. And there has been thought reafon tobe«» 
lieve, that he was under private engagements with the Romifh 
Pontiff, to introduce Popery again into England. And this 
fufpicion of Gardiner's holding fuch a correfpondence, occa- 
fioned fome mifunder flan ding between him and his collcgue, Sir 
Henry Knevit, who gave Tome intimation of it to the King. 
However, Gardiner was not brought into any trouble on this ac- 
count, during Henry's reign. 

Notwithstanding King Henry's rupture with the Pope, he was 
ftill flronely attached to mod of the fuperftitious do&rines of the 
Romifh Church ; and Gardiner, after his return from Germany, 
laid hold of every favourable opportunity of ftrengthening that 
attachment. In particular, he reprefentcd to the King, that no* 
thing would fo much contribute to fecure him, both at home and 
abroad, from all the mifchief which the Pope was contriving, as 
to (hew a great zeal again ft Heretics, and chiefly again ft the Sa- 
CRAMENTARiANS,by which name thofe were diftinguiftied, who 
denied the do&rine of the real prefence. And as this was a 
dodrine which the King had always been very zealous for, he 
was the more eafil v perfuaded to be fevere on that head. 

An occafion of exercifing fuch feverity, prefented itfelf as 
opportunely as could be wifhed. It happened that at that time 
one John Lambert was brought before the Arch bifhop of Can* 
terbury for herefy in this point. He had been Minifter to the 
Englifh fadlory at Antwerp ; where being acquainted with Wil- 
liam Tyndal and John Frith, he imbibed from them a further 
knowledge of the reformed opinions, in which he had been be- 
fore partly inftru&ed by Bilney. But Sir Thomas More, then 
Lord Chancellor, ordered the merchants at Antwerp to difmifs 
him : upon this he came over into England, and was taken up 
by fome of Archbifhop Warham's officers. But Warham died 
Toon after, and Lambert obtained his liberty. He afterwards 
kept a fchool in London ; and hearing Dr. Taylor, afterwards 
Bifhop of London, preach on the do&rine of the real prefence, 
he went to him, and prefented to him in writing his reafons 
for difbelieving that dodrine. Taylor (hewed this paper to 
Dr. Barnes, who was bred among the Lutherans, and retained 
their fentiments upon this fubjedt ; and he thought, as they did, 
that nothing would more obftrudt the progrefs of the Reforma- 
tion, than the propagating that do&rine in England. He and 
Taylor, therefore, carried the paper to Archbifhop Cranmer, 
who was at that time of the Lutheran opinion in this article, as 

2 D z Latimer 
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Latimer alfo then was ( z ). And Lambert being brought be* 
fore them, they endeavoured to make him retra& his paper ; bat 
in vain ; for Lambert, by a fatal refolution, made his appeal to 
thcKing. This Gardiner laid hold on, and perfnaded Henry to 
proceed folemnly and feverely in the affair ; and he was pre- 
vailed upon to do it in a manner, that fhourd (hew how well 
qualified he was to be the Head of the Church, and in which he 
might at once difylay his learning, and his orthodoxy. 

Accordingly letters were difpatched to many of the Nobility 
and Prelates, that they might come and fee the trial of Lam- 
bert; in which the King intended to fit in perfon, andtoma* 
nage a part of the argument. And on the day appointed, the 
King appeared with great ftate in Wefhninfter-Hall, attended by 
many of the Prelates, Nobility, Clergy, and King's Council. 
Lambert was then brought to the bar, and the procefs was opene4 
by an oration made by the Bifhop of Chichefter. After which 
the King, with a ftern countenance, commanded Lambert to de- 
clare his opinion concerning the Sacrament of the Altar. And 
Lambert began his reply by acknowledging the great goodneft 
of the King, in thus hearing the caufes of his fubjecls ; and he 
likewife beilowed fome commendations on his Majefty's judg- 
ment and learning. In this Henry interrupted him, telling him 
in Latin, that he came not there to hear his own praifes fet forth ; 
and therefore commanded him to fpeak to the matter in queftion, 
And when Lambert did fo, and denied that CHRIST* 
body was leally prefent in the Sacrament, the King endeavoured 
to confute him from Scripture. After which, Henry com* 
manded Archbifhop Cranmer to refute Lambert's opinion. The 
Archbifhop treated Lambert with much mildnefs and civility ; 
and after they had argued together for fome time, Bifliop Gardir 
ner, who feemed to think Cranmer argued but faintly, interpofed 
in the argument. Eight other Biihops alfo entered the lifts 
again ft Lambert ; and the difputation, fuch as it was, conti- 
nued five hours, till at length the poor man fatigued, con* 
founded, and brow-beaten, was reduced to filence. The King 
then alked him if he was convinced, and whether he would live 
or di« ? He anfwered, " That he committed his foul to GOD, 
«• and fubmitted his body to the King's clemency." But 
Henry told him, that if he did not recant, he muft die ; for he. 
would not be a patron of Heretics. And as Lambert refufed to 
recant ( a ), the King commanded l*ord Cromwell, as his Vice- 
gerent, 

( x ) With refpeft to this article, bread and wine, with the fubftanct 

Luther taught, with the Romifh of which it was miraculoofly mixed. 
Church, that the very natural bocijr ( a ) Mr. Hume (ays, " Lambert 

and blood of CHRIST were in the poffefied that courage which Gonfifti 

Sacrament ; but he fa id this was not in obftinacy." But this unfortunate 

(as the Papifts maintained) -by con- man gave no other evidence of «AH» 

verting the bread and wine into them, n*cy* than in refufing to violate hia 

but by being introduced jnto t{ie conference, by making a public and 

(blemr 
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gerent, to read the fentence againft him, which he accordingly 
aid. We cannot but condemn Cromwell, for his ready compli- 
ance with the King's will in this tranfa&ion ; nor indeed was 
Cranmer altogether free from blame, though he does not feem 
to have been very a&ive in the affair. In confequence of Lam- 
bert's fentence, he was foon after burnt in Smithfield, and with 
circumitances of unufual barbarity. A tragical fcene, which 
was the refult of Biihop Gardiner's cruel and artful advice to 
KingJrJenry ( b ). 

In 1 5 39, Gardiner gave another inflance of his zeal for the 
PopiQidoarines, and his defire of promoting perfecution, by exf 
crtmg himfelf in procuring the acl of the Six Articles, com- 
monly called the Bloody Statute ; of which we have already 
given fome account in the Life of Bifliop Latimer. It is faid, 
and there is the higheft reafon to believe it, that this aft was 
framed by Gardiner. It is certain, that he zealoufly promoted 
it in the Houfe of Lords, to the utmoft extent of his influence. 
Soon after Dr. Robert Barnes, and two others, were burnt in 
Smithfield for herefy ; and the death of Barnes has been parti- 
cularly attributed to Gardiner ( c ) . 

Upon the fall of Lord Cromwell, in 1540, Biihop Gardiner 
was elefted Chancellor of the Univerfity of Cambridge ; and 
after Cromwell's death, Gardiner's influence at Court en- 
creafed ; and he employed all that influence in fupport of the 
popifh religion. Indeed, our Prelate was a moft notable defen- 
der of all old cuftoms and practices, however fuperftitious, or 
liowever abfurd. For when Sir John Cheke, who was celebrated 
for his fkill in the Greek tongue, endeavoured to introduce into 
the Univerfity of Cambridge that method of pronouncing the 
Greek language which is now practifed, of giving each vowel 

and 

folemn profeflion of his belisf in a thofe times, and a very good judg- 
do&rine which he was convinced was ment."— Hift of the Reformation, 
falfe. The fame Hiftorian, who Vol. I. P. 254. 
ieemc extremely unwilling that his ( b ) Kid, Fox's Acts and Monu- 
readers mould jftippofe a man might ments, Vol. II* P. 426. Strype's 
fuffer on a religious account from Memorials of Archbiftiop Cranmer, 
good motives, attributes his peifeve- P. 65. Burnet's Hift, of the Refor- 
rance even to the (lake to a principle mation, Vol. I. P. 252. 
of vanity alfo. But certainly the man { c) The innocence of Gardiner 
who would be burnt to death from a with refpe& to this charge, has, how- 
principle of vanity, muft poflefs it in ever, been interred by fome, though 
no ordinary degree. Vid, Hume's without much reafon, from Barnes's 
Hift. of England, Vol. IV. P. 209, words at the ftake, which feemed to 
»io. Svo. Edit. imply a doubt. Barnes's words 
Bifhop Burnet fays, Lambert was were : " They which have been the 
** a learned and good man. His an- occafion of my death, I pray GOD 
fwers to the articles objected to him forgive them, as I would be forgiven 
by Warham, and a book which in his myftlf. And Doctor Stephen, Bifliop 
imprifonment he wrote for juftifying of Winchefter, that now is, if he 
bU opinion, which he directed to the have fought or wrought this my 
£ing, do (hew both great learning for death, either by word or deed> 1 pray 

GOD 
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and dipthong their diftincl and feveral founds, Gardiner, at 
Chancellor of the Univerfity, interpofed his authority ; and, 
from his avcrfion to all reformation, which he oppofed under 
the name of Novelty ^n J Innovation, he inhibited under penal- 
tics Chekc's pronunciation, and enjoined the old confufion to be 
religioufly oofcrved, by a public edidt. This was dated in 
Juno, 1 5J.2 ; and, by this decree, the old corrupt founding of 
the Greek was confirmed, and the fchohrs were enjoined to 
make no variation, and that upon thefe penalties; namely, if 
he were a Regent, to be expelled out of the Senate ; if he flood 
for a degree, not to be admitted to it ; if a fcholar, to lofe his 
fcholarihip ; and the younger fort to be chaitifed. And, in 
fliort, the decree ran, *« That none fliould philofophize at all in 
" founds, but all ufe the prefent. And that if any thing were 
€t to be corrected in them, let it all be left to authority." 
Chckc, in defence of himfelf, laid what he had done was in 
vindication of Truth. But Gardiner exclaimed, Quid nor 

MORTAL1A PECTOIU COttIT VKRI QUJERENDI FAMES? 

" What does not the itch of feeking out Truth compel men 
" to do ?" And bade Cheke not be the author of removing 
" an evil well placed ( d )." 

About this time the Knglifh tranflation of the Bible, which 
had been publifhcd, and by the authority of the Lord Vice- 

fcrcnt Cromwell, in 1936, ordered to belaid in churcfies, was 
rought under examination in the Convocation, and many of 
the Bifhops were appointed to perufe it. For feveral complaint! 
had been brought again ft it : and, indeed, it was beheld with a 
very evil eye by the Popifti party. For they well knew,, that 
the promoting of an acquaintance with the Scriptures, was very 
unfavourable to their caufc. But they could not directly op* 
pofe it, becaufe the King had determined in favour of an Eng- 
lifh vcrfion. The wav they took, therefore, was to cavil at the 
tranflation, as an unfaithful one, and to load it with as many 
faults as they could. This they did in hopes of getting it con* 
demned, at the fame time promifing a better translation ; but in- 
the making and publi thing of which, they knew it would be 
eafy to procure many delays. 

No 

t!OD forgive him, as heartily, as manner they were drawn to the place 

freely, as charitably, and without of execution. A Frenchman, who 

feigning as ever CHRIST forgave was prefent at this extraordinary 

them that put him to death.' 1 fpellacle, told hit friend in Latin, 

At the fame time that Dr. Barnes, " That they had a ftrango way 0/ 

and the two other Pr. uft.inu, were managing in England j for thofewho 

burnt in Smithfuld for herefy, three were for the I'opo were hanged, and 

I'apills were in the fame place thofe who weie againft hug wen 

hanged ani quartered, for owning the burned.*' 

Pope's fuprcmacy, and denying the ( d ) Vtd % Life of Bifhop Ridley, 

King's. There being fix in all, one P. 159. and Strype'a Life 01 Sir John 

of each wai put upon an himlle, a Chgkc, P, 19. 
Fapift and a Proteftant, and in this 
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«No man could be more offended with the Englifh verfton of 
the Bible, than Biihop Gardiner. And he had one very curious 
conceit concerning it, which he laid before the Convocation. 
He pretended, that there were many words in the New Tefta- 
ment of fuch Majefty, that they were not to be tranflated, but 
muftfland in the Englifh Bible as they were in the Latin. An 
hundred of thefe words he put into a writing, which was read 
in the Convocation. " His defign in this was viiible (fays 
" Biihop Burnet) ; that if a tranflation muft be made, itfhould 
" be fo daubed all through with Latin words, that the people 
44 fhould not underiland it much the better for its being in Eng- 
4t liih. A tafte of this the reader may have by the firft twenty 
*' of them ; Ecclesia, Penitentia, Pontipex, Ancilla, 
•« Cowtritus, Olocausta, Justitia, Justificatio, 
«« Idiota, Elementa, Baptizare, Martyr, Adorarb, 
" Sakdalium, Simplex, Tetrarcha, Sacramentum, 




peopj 
" which was between tne Scriptures and the Romifh Church, in* 
*' the matter of images. This could not be better palliated, 
" than by difguifing thefe places with words that the people un- 
" derflood not. — And Cranmer found, that the Bifhops were 
" refolved, either to condemn the tranflation of the Bible, or to 
" proceed {0 flowly in it. that it ftiould come to nothing. There- 
" Fore he moved the King to refer the perufing of it to the two 
« Univerfities ( t )." 

About this time King Henry having formed a defign to go 
over into France, in order to profecute the war there ; and 
having previoufly fummoned a Parliament, Archblfhop Cran-' 
xner endeavoured to lay hold on this occafion to make fome fur- 
ther progrefs in the work of Reformation, which had for fome* 
time t>een obitrucled, and alfo to get the fevere acts about reli- 
gion moderated. But Gardiner vehemently oppofed all the 
Archbifhop's endeavours for this purpofe. Cranmer's influ- 
ence, however, fo far prevailed, that an ad was pa/Ted, intituled, 
" An ad for the advancement of true religion, and the abolifh- 
4 * ment of the contrary ;" which was favourable to the reformed 
religion. But though Gardiner and his party could not hinder 
the pa (ling of this ad, they found means to clog it in fuch a 
manner with provifoes, that it came far fhortof what the Arch- 
blfhop had intended. For though the Englifh tranflation was 
allowed to be read, yet this permifljon was not granted to per- 
ibns of all ranks. Every Nobleman and gentleman was allowed 
to have the Bible read in their houfes ; and noble Ladies, and 
gentlewomen, and merchants, might read it themfelves. But no 
men or women under thofe degrees. And no book was to be 

7 printed 

( t ) Hi/lory of the JUfonnatto, Vol. I, P# 314, 31$. 
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printed about religion without the King's allowance ; ahd (he- 
ad of the Six Articles was declared to be of the fame force is 
before (/). 

In 1543, Bifliop Gardiner was one of the Commiffioners ap- 
pointed to conclude a treaty of peace with Scotland, and alfo a 
treaty of marriage between the young Queen of Scotland and 
the Prince of Wales. But whatever public employments he wat 
engaged in, the principal objedt of his attention feems to have 
been, the preventing the progrefs of the Reformation, and what 
was called the New Learning, to the utmoil of his power. And 
whenever he was engaged in the perfecution of thofe he called 
Heretics, it was utterly in vain for them to produce anv argu- 
ments in fupport of their opinions. If the Bifliop of Winchef- 
ter was invened with a fufficient degree of fecular power, he 
paid no regard to the flrongefl arguments, from reafon, or from 
Scripture* A Clergyman named Seton, a man of parts and 
learning, being brought before Gardiner for a fermon he had 
preached in London, and having defended himielf and his opi- 
nions in a manner which the Prelate was unable to anfwer, Gar- 
diner faid to him, " Mr. Seton, we know ye are learned, and 
" plenteoufly endued with knowledge in the Scriptnres, yet 
" think not that ye fliall overcome us. No, no, fet your heart 
" at reft ; and look never to have it faid, that ye have overcoine 
" the Bifliops. For it fliall not be fo (g )." 

This year, 154.3, Bifhop Gardiner, being in much favour with 
the King, thought it a favourable opportunity to fet fome mea- 
furcs on foot, that would have a tendency to flop the progrefs of 
the Reformation. He had been informed, that there were many 
Heretics in Windfor. He, therefore, moved the King in Coun- 
cil, that a commiffion might be granted for fearching fafpeded 
houfes in that town, in which it was faid there were many books 
againfl the Six Articles. In confequence of this, four perfotfs, 
Anthony Perfons, Robert Teftwood, Henry Filmer, and John 
Marbeck, were taken up, and tried and condemned for herefy ; 
and three of them were afterwards burnt. The laft of them, 
Marbeck, who was pardoned, was charged with compiling an 
Englifli Concordance. And Fox tells us, that when this 
man was examined before the Council, Gardiner obfcnred, 
that there had been a Concordance compiled in Latin for the' 
eafe of preachers ; but, he added, " If fuch a book fliould go' 
" forth in Englifli, it would deftroy the Latin tongue." 

But Gardiner was not content with having been the means of 
bringing to the flake a few Proteflants of mconfiderable note. 
He had taken a much higher aim. The Archbifliop of Canter- 
bury, Cranmer, was the great fupport of the reformed opinions; 

and 

(/) Vid. Strype's Memorials of Archbifliop Cnmmer, P. 99. 
(g) Strypc, as before, P. 130, 131, 
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and Gardiner had long been his inveterate enemy. He, there- 
fore, laid a very deep plot to rain the Archbifliop, together with 
feveral of his Protectant friends. And for this purpofe he car- 
ried on two intrigues at the fame time ; one at Windfor, and 
another at Canterbury. Befides the profecutions againft thofe 
at Windfor, of whom we have already fpoken, his emiflaries 
were employed in preparing indi&ments againft Sir Philip 
Hobby, and Sir Thomas Chardine, both of the Privy Council, 
together with feveral Ladies and others. At Canterbury, they 
began by preferring accufations againft Dr. Ridley, Chaplain to 
the Archbifhop, and three other preachers, who were favoured 
by him. But what they had principally in view, was to collect 
whatever they could, hearfays and reports, or any thing elfe, 
, which, by the fubtilty and malice of Gardiner, might be formed 
into an accufation againft Cranmer. Gardiner's principal agent 
in this dark and iniquitous bufinefs, was one Dr. London, a 
man well fitted for the purpofe. Archbifhop Parker ftiles him, 
** a /lout and filthy Prebendary (£)." A book of articles of 
accufation againft Cranmer was accordingly put into the King's 
hands. But by means of intercepted letters, fome from Gardi- 
ner, and others from his agent London, the whole fcheme was 
difcovered ; and the King being thoroughly convinced of its 
malevolence, the whole defign was cruflied. And as to Bilhop 
Gardiner, the King from this time conceived a worfe opinion of 
him than he had ever done before (/'). Gardiner, however, 
feems to have been engaged in other attempts after this, and in 
this reign, to ruin Cranmer, but they were without effect ( k). 

Vol.H. 5. 2 E In 

• 

(b) Or. London was afterwards, executed for denying the King's fu- 

by means of fome letters which had premacy. But what is thus alledged 

been intended for Gardiner, but in extenuation of Gardiner's beha- 

which were intercepted, convicted viour with refpec? to Cranmer, is not 

before the Council cf perjury, and of the lead weight, and indeed has 

fentenced to ride through Windfor, fcarce any foundation. For, in the 

Reading, and Newbury, with his face ftrrt place, there is no reafon what* 

towards his horfe's tail, and a paper ever to fuppcfe, that Cranmer inunu- 

upon bis bead declaring his crime ; a:=d any thing to the King, to Gar- 

aiid to ftand in the pillory in each cf diner's disadvantage, on account of 

thofe towns. He was afterwards fent the con vidian of his Secretary. And, 

to the Fleet, where he died. in the fecond place, the plot laid by 

( i ) V\d. Memorials of Archbifhop Gardiner and his emiflaries for the 

Cranmer, P. joo— 123. Hift. of the ruin of Cranmer, was a year prior 

Reformation, P. 327. and Life of to the convidion and execution of 

Ridley, P. 153— 1 58. Gardiner's Secretary. The fch.mo 

An attempt is made in the Biogra- laid againft Cranmer, was in 154.3 | 

phia BriUnnica to palliate Gardiner*s and German Gardiner, the Bittiop'* 

behaviour in this affair, by intimating Secretary, was employed in it ; and 

that he did it by way of retaliation, he was not tried and executed for de- 

for an attempt that had been made nying the King's fupremacy, till the 

by the Duke of Suffolk, and Gar- following y ar. The occurrence, 

diner's enemies, to make the King therefore, which Gardiner is fuppoftd 

believe that he, Bifhop Gardiner, was to have refented, had not then hap. 

•f the fame fentiments with his So pened, whatever it might afterwards. 

«rcttry» German Gardiner, who was ( k ) PuL Strype, as before, P, 124. 
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In 1544, our Prelate's Secretary, whofe name was German 
Gardiner, and who was much in his mailer's favour, was con- 
demned and executed for defending; the Pope's fupremacy.^ Upom 
this, according to Fox, the King being in conference with the 
Duke of Suffolk, and others of the Council, was fully per- 
fuaded, that Gardiner's Secretary, " being in fuch fpecial fa-* 
" vour with his matter, would never itandfo ftifF in defence of 
" the Biihop of Rome's ufurpcd power and authority, without 
" his faid mailer's both advice, knowledge, and perfuafion." 
Henry, therefore, gave directions to the Duke of Suffolk, to take 
to his aiMance twoort^ree of the Council, and caufe Gardiner 
to be committed to the Tower, in order that he might aniwer to 
fuch things as ftiou Id be objected to him. But before this was 
etfec~led, the Prelate receiving intimation of what was intended, 
repaired to the King. Henry, when he faw him, told him, he 
wondered that his Secretary mould in fo notorious a manner of- 
fend again ft him and the laws ; and that it was thought he, the 
Biihop, was not clear in the affair, but that he was indeed of the 
fame opinion with his Secretary ( /). However, (the King told 
him) if he would honeflly confefs the truth, he would pardon 
him ; but if he diflembled, he fhould receive no favour at his 
hands. Upon this, Gardiner fell on his knees before the King, 
and acknowledged, that he had for a long time been of the fame 
opinion with his Secretary ; but he befoueht his Majeily's par- 
don, and " there bewailing himfelf, promifed from that time for- 
" ward to reform his opinion, and become anew man." Henry 
thereupon granted Gardiner his pardon, agreeable to his pro- 
xnife ; which was no fmall difappomtment to the Duke of Suf- 
folk, and others, who were no friends to our Prelate ( m ). 

In 1545, Bifhop Gardiner was employed in Flanders, in foil- 
citing a league between the Emperor, and the French King, and 
Henry. And during his abfence, Cranmer endeavoured to pro- 
cure the King's confent for the abolifhing of fome prevailing 
fuperilitions, fuch as the Vigil, and ringing of bells all the night 
upon Allhallows, and the covering 0? images in the time of 
Lent, with the lifting up the veil that covereth the crofs upon 
Palm Sunday, the kneeling to the crofs at the fame time, and 
creeping to it. But this was prevented by Gardiner ; who re* 
ceivmg information of it, artfully wrote word to the King, that 
his bufmefs was in a good train ; but he befought him not tt 
fuffer any innovations in religion or ceremonies j for if he did, 

9 there 

(/) Lord Herbert, after hating long after Ms Secretary, Germaa 

ebferved, that the King withdrew Gardiner, was executed for denying 

much of his favour from the Biihop the King's fuprcmacy/*^ ■ ■ Hift. of 

of Winchefter, fays, that he was Henry VIII. P. 565. 
" fufpe&ed to diflike fecrotly the ( m ) A€t% and Monuments* V« Hj 

King's proceedings : which was P, 646, 647, Edit. 1641. 
made more probable, when not 
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Acre would be no hopes of his fueceeding with the Empe- 
ror ( n ). • 

Gardiner returned from f landers about January, 1546. And 
foon after, he and the Popifh party found means to fet on foot a 
perfecution of the Proteftants, upon the ftatute of the Six Ar- 
tides. In particular, a charge of herefy was brought again ft 
Mrs. Anne Afcough, filler to Sir Francis Afcough, of Lincoln- 
ihire, a Lady of unblemiihed life, and exemplary piety, of a 
(harp and ready wit, and better education than was common in 
thole of her lex. They hoped by falling upon her, to have 
drawn out of her confeffions fome matters again ft the Dutchefs 
of Suffolk, the Countefs of Suflex, the Countefs of Hertford, 
the Lady Denny, the Lady Fitzwilliams, and fome of the Coun- 
cil. She underwent feveral examinations ( ) ; but they could 
not get out of her what they wanted, and therefore they endea- 
voured to extort it by the rack. When (he had for fome time 
endured this torture, and it was found infufHcient for the purpofe 
they aimed at, the Lieutenant of the Tower was ordered to put 
her on the rack again. But this his humanity refufed ; and 
upon this, it is faid, the Lord Chancellor, (Wriothefley) who was 
a zealous Pap i ft, threw off his gown, and drew the rack himfelf, 
torturing her as long as life could fupport it. And when they 
found they could not obtain the end they aimed at, they con- 
tented themfelves for the prefent with burning the poor Lady ; 
and with her Nicholas Belenian, John Adams, and John Laflels, 
all on the fame account ; that was, for fpeaking again ft the cor- 
poral prefence in the Sacrament, in difobedience to the Six Ar- 
ticles. Sir George Blage, one of the gentlemen of the King's 
Privy Chamber, was alfo committed to Newgate on the Sunday 
before Mrs. Ayfcough fuffered, and condemned to the fire on the 
Wednefday following. But the King hearing of it, was greatly 
offended with the Lord Chancellor, for coming fo near him, and 
even to his privy chamber, and commanded him immediately to 
draw out his pardon. As foon as Sir George was re leafed, and 
came into the prefence, the King cried out, as he was accuftomed 

2 E 2 to 

( n ) V\d t Strype, at before, P. 134, ceive therewith the fruits alfo of his 

135* J 3 6 * m °ft glorious paflion. The Bifhop 

( « ) Fox has preferved an account of Winchefter bad roe make a direct 
of fome of her examinations, as anfwer. I faid, I would not ring a 
given by herfelf. One of them was newfong of the LORD in a ftrange 
before the Council at Greenwich, land. Then the Bifhop faid I fpake 
She was there afked by Lord YVrio- in parables. 1 anfwered, it was bed 
thefley, the Chancellor, what her for him j for if I mew the open 
opinion was concerning the Sacra- truth, (quoth I) ye will not accept it* 
ment. " My anfwer (fays me) was Then he faid 1 was a parrot. . I told 
this. I believe that fooft as I, in a him again. I was ready to fuffer all 
Chrirtian congregation, do receive the things at his hands, not only his re- 
bread in remembrance of CHRIST'S bukes, but all that mould follow be* 
death, and with th2nkfgiving, ac- fides j yea, and aU that gladly.** 
cording to his holy institution, I re- The next day (h# was brought again 

Mbrt 
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to call him, " Ah ! my Pig !" " Yes," faid Sir George ; « ff 
4k your Majcfty had net been better to me than your BHhops, 
*' your Pig had been roaikde're this time (^)." 

Queen Catherine Parr, to whom King Henry had now been 
married about three years, was a favourer of the Reformation. 
She was, therefore, very obnoxious to Gardiner and the Popifll 
party. She was much given to reading and ftudying the Scrip- 
tures, and the King would frequently permit her to confer with. 
him on religious fuhjeds ; and lhc would at thefe times endea- 
vour to pcrfuadc tlu- King to complete the Reformation which ho 
,havi begun, by purging his Church of England from the fuper- 
friiions which yet remained. Henry had always hitherto taken 
this in good part ; for the Queen was very dutiful and affce- 
. tiiTnatc in her behaviour, and iludious of conforming herielf to hi* 
will. But Henry was now grown very corpulent and difeafed, and 
JiiMllncfs heightened the natural impatience of his temper. Da- 
ring his illr.cls and confinement, it was cufiomary for the Queen, 
when flic thought it would be agreeable to the Kin?, at fome con- 
venient fcafon of the day, to vifit him in his chamber: and 
Henry always received her with great kindnefs, and indulged the 
freedom of her converfation without difpleafure. But one day 
flu came into his chamber, when Gaidiccr, with others of the 
Popifli party, were with the Kine ; and lhc falling upon her old 
topic of perfecting the Reformation, his Majeily ihewed fome 
tokens or diilikc, contrary to his cuilomary behaviour to her, 
r.nd breaking off the difcourfe, talked of other matters. And 
when the Queen was retired, Henry brake out into this expref- 
f:cn, ,c A good hearing it is, when women become fuch clerks! 
" and a thing much to my comfort, to come in mine old age to 
*' be taught bv mv wife !" 

Gardiner failed net to improve this opportunity. With equal 
fubtilty and malice, he ilructtin with the King's difpleafure, and 
faid all that he could devife againlt the Queen, to increafe his 
jeientiv.ent. In order to aggra\ate the Queen's infolcncc in dif- 
puting with hh JViajef.y, he flatteringly extolled Henry's great 
learning and depth in divinity ; and he inferred, that thofe who 
would contradict him in words, wanted not the will, but the 
power only, to overthrow him in deeds. And then he infinu- 
iiitd, that he and his friends could make preat difcovcrics. of their 
ov\n»know ledge, relating to the Queen: but her faction was fo 

powerful, 

I-, fore the Crurcil, and ngnin in:rr- fwercd, " that (he had fearched all 

ioimu- ' concerning the feacrsmc.t ; the Scriptures, >ct could never find 

an 1 il.e f.tys that L< id Lsflc, Lord th~t cither Chkist or his A port tea 

Lfi^x, ami Knhop G.irdincr, eanv.ftly put any oeaturcto death.** She w*i 

rt o,uind her to confess ' i he Sacra- at'tet wards Cent to Newgate* though 

« i.tnt to b« flcfl*., Hood, end bone.* cx'.rtmcly ill, and in great pain. ViJ. 

T! v Bifliop a.tcr\v«idb diliied to Acts and Monuments, Vol. II. P. 576. 

ff-iak \Mth lur in piiva^e, but tlut ( /> ) lid. Ric* ley's Life Of Bi(hop 

ih; <itc.ir.td j and when he told her Ridley, P, J 7 6— 1 78. 
that (he Ihould be burnt, (he an* 
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powerful, that they could not do their duty to their Prince, with 
iafety to thdmfelves. By thefe iniinuations, and others of the 
fame kind, Henrv was fo far prevailed upon, that articles were 
prepared againft the Queen, and iigned by the King : for with- 
out that, it was not fate for any to impeach the Qaeen. It was 
alfo determined to fcize fbmc Ladies, who were the Queen*s 
neareft relations, and chief confidants, and to indict them on the 
ftatute of the Six Articles ; thefe were the Lady Herbert, filler 
to the Queen, the Lady Lane, and Lady Tyrwhit, all of her 
privy chamber : and upon feizing them, it was intended to 
fearch their clofets tnd coffers, in hopes fomething might bs 
found, which might be made ufe of againfl the Queen. The 
very dav, and even the hour was appointed, and made known 
to the ting, when they were to be feized. But Wriothefley, 
the Chancellor, who had engaged in this affair with Gardiner, 
accidentally dropped the bill of articles that had been prepared 
. again ft the Queen ; which being taken up by one of her friends, 
was carried to her. She feeing the contents, and the King's 
handfet to them, had rcafon to think herfelf loft. This threw 
her into a violent diforder, which her phvficians could not 
reach : till Dr. Wendy, having been privately informed by the 
King of the deii^n, with a ftricl injunction of fecrecy, declared 
to him that ho h.alady was in the mind. This induced the 
King to vifit her, which he not only did, but behaved to her 
with great tendernefs ; and this feafotiable kindnefs greatly 
abated the violence of her diforder. When fhe was a little re- 
covered, .by the advice of Dr. Wendy, who was her friend as 
well as phy£cian, ihe went to wait upon the King ; who re- 
ceived her kindly, and on purpofe fct on a difcourfe about reli- 
gion. She had been prepared by Dr. Wendy, and therefore an- 
lwered, " That women by their creation at firft wero made fub- 
" jecl: to men ; that they, being made after the image of God, 
" as the women were after their image, ought to initrucl their 
4i wives, who were f .o learn of them. And ihe much more was 
" to be caught of his Majefty, who was a Prince of fuch cxcel- 
« c lent learning and wifdom." " Not fo, by St. Mary," faid 
the King, " you are become a Do^lor, Kate, toinftruct us, (as we 
«* take it) and not to be intruded cr directed by us." To which 
fhe replied, " That it feemed he had much miltaken the free- 
*' domlheh^d uken to argue with him ; linccihcdid it toen- 
" g :l o c min * n difeourfe, in order that he might thereby pafs the 
" time the more agreeably, and be the 1-is i'ea.ible of the painful 
4< indifpolition with which he was a r : ; cled ; and that ihe at the 
,c fame time mis>h: receive proiit bv his Maieftv's learned dif- 
" courlc : in which iaft point (he had not mitied of her aim, 
4< always referring herfelf in thefe m:.tur<, as ihe ought to do, 
< € to his Majefty." And is it even io % Swect-hsart ?" faid the 
King ? " then are wc perfect friends again." And embracing 

her, 
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her, he exprefled great joy as this declaration of hex's, 
her, after other difcourfe, with aflurancesof his love. 

In the mean time the Queen's enemies were entirety tunc* 
quainted with this reconciliation. The very next day had been 
appointed for carrying her, and the Ladies Defore-mentioned, to 
the Tower. The day being fine, the King went to take a little 
air in the garden, ana fent for the Queen ; who came, attended 
by the three Ladies of her privy chamber, to bear him company* 
While they were together, the hour appointed being come, the 
Chancellor, ignorant of what had happened, entered the garden, 
with about forty of the guard, to arref\ the Queen. Bat the 
King, who knew the bufinefs he was come about, Hepped afide to 
him, and after a little difcourfe, was hearct to call him " Knave, 
" aye errant knave, a fool, and bead ;" and bid him prefently 
avaunt out of his fight. The Queen, who knew not that the 
evil which had been intended her was fo near, nor on what 
errand the Chancellor and his guard wei* now come, endea- 
voured to pacify the King, and to intercede in the Chancellor's 
behalf, againft whom he feemed to difcover fo much anger. 
" Ah, poor foul," faid the King, " thou little knoweft how ill 
" he deferves this grace at thy hands. On my word, Sweet- 
" heart, he hath been towards thee an errant knave. And fo 
" let him go." Thus was this defign againft Queen Catherine 
Parr fruflrated ; which, fays Bilhop Burnet, " as it absolutely 
" difheartened the Pap ills, fo it did totally alienate the King 
" from them ; and in particular from the Bifhop of Winchefter, 
« f whofe fight he could never after this endure ( q )." 

But though King Henry could never bear the fight of Gardi- 
ner after this transaction, yet we are told that the Prelate would 
fhuffle himfelf in among the Counfellors, and proceed with them 
to the Anti-chamber, waiting till they had done with the King, 
and then go down with them again, to preferve the appearance 
of ftill retaining the King's confidence, and of having a (hare in 
public bufinefs. And it appears, that Gardiner introduced Ad- 
miral Annibault, the French Ambaflador, to the Anti-chamber, 
when that Minifter came to have his lafl private audience of 
Henry ; but the King ordered, that Gardiner mould proceed no 
further, nor be acquainted with the fubjeft of their converfa- 
tion ( r ). Another time the King feeing him with fome of the 
Privy Counfellors, exprefTed much diflike, and afked, " What 

he did there ?" He was anfwered, that the Bifhop came to 

inform 



( a ) Fid. Hid. 9( the Reforms- Gardiner to the Kin;, foon after "this 

tion, Vol. I. P. 344, 345. Life of affair, is extant in our records $ tbo* 

Bifhop Ridley, P. 179 182. Lord whether on account of this, Offer 

Herbert's Hift. of King Henry VIII, fome other caufe, does not appear. 

P. 622, 623. Edit. 1683. {r) VtiL Guthrie's Hiforjrof fnf» 

It is obfeived by Lord Herbert, land, Vol, II, P. nil. 

that a fubmiffion made by Biihop * 
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inform his Majefty of a benevolence granted by the Clergy. 
The King hearing this, called him immediately to deliver nit 
meflage; and having v received it, went away. 

King Henry's diforder increafing, he ordered his will to bd 
again drawn out, and to leave out the name of Bifhop Gardi- 
ner, whom he had before appointed to be one of his executors* 
Sir Anthony Browne, who was a great friend of the Bifhop's* 
mentioned this omiffion to the King, as a negligence he iup- 
pofed of the Secretary ; and then reminded him of the Bifhojrs 
mat defervings and abilities. " Hold your peace/' faid tha 
King ; €€ I remembered him well enough ; and of good pur- 
" pofe have left him out. For furely if he were in my tefta- 
" ment, and one of you, he would cumber you all ; and yo% 
•« ihould never rule him, he is of fo troublefome a nature. 
" Marry, (proceeded the King), I myfelf could ufe him, and 
" rule him to all manner of purpofes, as feemed good unto me, 
" but fo fhall you never do ; and, therefore, talk no more to 
«« me in his behalf." Sir Anthony, however, out of his friend- 
ihip for Gardiner, took another opportunity of moving the 
King in the Prelate's behalf. But Henry was fo much dif- 
plealed at this, that he threatened to flrike Sir Anthony too out 
of his will, if he did not ceafe his importunity in that mat- 
ter (/ ). 

King Henry died, on the 28th of January, 1547, after a reign 
of thirty-feven years and nine months, and in the fifty-fixth year 
of his age. A Prince of fo diveriificd and various a character, 
and fo different from himfelf at different times, that, as Lord 
Herbert has juilly obferved, " his hiftory is his beft chara&er 
" and defcription." Upon the acceffion of King Edward VL 
Archbifhop Cranmer, being earned in his endeavours to promote 
the Reformation, to which he found the Protector Somerfet well 
inclined, laboured all he could to bring the Bifhop of Win- 
chefter to a concurrence, or at leaft to an acquiefcence. But all 
his endeavours for this purpofe were without effect ; for Gardi- 
ner oppofed every meafure that was taken favourable to the Re- 
formation, to the utmoft of his power. 

He began with writing to the Protector, to difTuade him from 
fullering any innovations to be made in religion, alledgiug, 
among other reafons, that it was improper to attempt any thing 
of that kind during a minority. And being informed that the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth had removed and broken the images of 
CHRIST and fome of the Saints, he wrote about it with great 
warmth to one Captain Vaughan, who waited on the Protector, 
and was then at Portfmouth. He defired to know whether he 
ihould fend one to preach againfl this " great and deteftable inno- 
*' vation," as he termed it. "I would ufe preaching," faid 

Gardiner, 

( 1 ) Vii. Lift of Ridley, P, 1S3, and Fox's AGs art Monimwty VoU U» 
*• «47* 
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Gardiner, '• as it mould not be occafion of any further folly 
" where a felly is begun ; and to a multitude perfuaded in the 
«* opinion of deflruction of images, I would never preach. For 
" (as Scripture willeth us) we (hould cad no precious (tones be- 
«* fore hogs. Such as be infected with that opinion, they be 
" hogs, and wone than hogs, if there be any grofler beads than 
" hogs be, and have been ever fo taken ; and in England they 
«* are called Lollards, who denying images, thought there- 
" withal the crafts of painting and graving to be generally fa* 
" pertlaous and naught, and againft GOD's laws. In Gcr- 
" many, fuch a3 maintained that opinion of deflroying of 
* c images, were accounted the dregs call out by Luther, after 
«' he had tunned all his brewings in CHRIST'S religion, andfo 
«' taker, as hog's meat. For the reproof of whom Luther wrote 
" a book fpecially, and I have with mine eyes feen the images 
" itandin? in all churches, where Luther was had in eftima- 
tion. For the destruction of images containeth an enterprise 
to fubvert religion, and the llate of the world with it, and 
efpecially the Nobility, who by images fet forth and fpresi 
abroad, to be read of all people, their lineage, parentage, 
*' with remembrance of their ilate and acls." He afterwardi 
obi'erved, in the fame letter, that he took the defign of demo- 
lishing images to be " fuch an enterprize againft CHRIST'S re- 
*« ligion, as there cannot be a greater by man excogitate with 
** the Devil's iniligations (/)•" Such were the ideas of our 
Prelate concerning the heinoufnefs of the crime of deftroy- 
ing images, and i'uch the appreheniions which he had formed, or 
pretended to form, of the horrible confequences which would 
reiul: from it ! 

Gardiner happened about this time to be prefent at a fermon 
preached by Dr. Ridley before the King, in which Ridley took 
occafion to treat of the abufes of images in churches, and cere- 
monies, and alfo of the pradiice of ufing holy water for the 
driving away Devi!s. But our Prelate not relifhing Ridley's 
fentiments on thefe fubjetts, favoured him with a letter on the 
occafion, a few days after ; in which he obferves, that the pre- 
cept in the Mofaic law " forbiddeth no more images now, tkai 
" another text forbiddeth to us puddings." He afterwardi 
makes a diflin&ion between images and idols ; and admits that 
images may be abufed, but neverthelefs offers many reafons ia 
defence of the ufe of them. As to holy water, he faid a virtue 
might be in water as well as in CHRIST'S garment, St. Peter's 
ftiadow, or Elifha's ftafF. And he afcribes the efficacy of holy 
water for driving away Devils to the invocation of GOD's name, 
and gives the holy water only the office and miniflry of a vehicle 
to convey that virtue, " as the fpecial gift of curation jni- 

" nifterei 

( / ) Vld. Gardiner's letters publiflied by Fox in his A&ft and Monuments, 
Vol. II, P. 712, 713, 
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* r niftered by the Kings of this Realm, not of their own. 
€C ftrength/but by invocation of the name of GOD, hath been 
'" ufed tb be diftributed in rings of gold and filver."--- " If 
" (fays he) the ftrength of the invocation of the Name of God 
" to drive away the Devils, cannot be diftributed by water, 
*' why can it be diftributed in filver to drive away difeafes, 
€t and the dangerous one of the Falling Evil ?" We think the 
latter part of our learned Prelate's reasoning here was not en- 
tirely deftitute of force ; for we are indeed inclined to be of 
opinion, with him, that holy water may be to the full as effica- 
cious in driving away Devils, as the holy rings, whether of 
gold or filver, were in driving away difeafes. 

Gardiner wrote feveral letters to the Prote&or Somerfet. In 
one of them, in which he grievoufly complains of the irreve- 
rence and indignity with which the images had been treated at 
Portfmouth, he makes very honourable mention of the late 
King, Henry VJH. and (peaks of a converfation which parted 
between that Prince, and nimfelf, and the Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, in which Henry difcuffed the fubjeft of images, in fo 
learned a manner, that, Gardiner fays, " all the Clerks ia 
*' Chriftendom could not amend it." In another letter to the 
Prote&or, our Prelate complains of certain fatirical rhimes^ 
which had been published againft the keeping of Lent. And 
he urges many reafons, both religious and political, for the ob- 
fervation of Lent. He acknowledges, however, that he was 
not himfelf a great lover of fifh. But " thefe good words," 
fays he, " I give, although I love it not myfelf : for fuch as 
" love not fifh,(hould neverthelefs commend it toothers, to the 
" intent the flefh by them foreborne, might be to fuch as love 
€i that only the more plenty («).'* 

With a view of forwarding the Reformation, a Royal visita- 
tion was now fet on foot by the influence of Archbilhop Cran- 

Vol. II. 5. z F mer; 



( u ) Mr. Strype tells us, that the published by Bale was, " a Vindica- 

fatyrical rhimes which were now tion of the Lady Anne Afcuc, (or 

made about Lent, and of which Gar- Ayfcough) who fuffered the cruel 

diner complained as above, were death of burning about the end of 

" called Jack of Lent's Teftament, King Henry's reign : whofe caufe 

and publicly fold in Winchefter mar- the Fapifts rtudioufty had rendered 

ket : therein (fays he) Stephen Gar- bad. This book he in tit Jed, TheElu> 

diner, the Bilhop, was touched, who cidation of Anne Afcue's martyr, 

was a great man for keeping it. For dom. Which was this year publicly 

in the ballad Stephen Stockfjh was be- expofed to fale at Winchefter, and 

queathed in this will to Stephen Gar- the parts thereabouts, as a reproach 

diner. 9 * to the Bifhop of Winchefter, who 

Mr, Strype alfo obferves, that fe- was the great caufe of her death, 

veral b oks were now publ Jhed by Four of thef i books came to that 

Bale, and other Proteftants, againft Bifliop's own eyes, being then at 

Popery, and concerning fuch as had Winchefter."- -Memorials of Arch* 

fuffered under the cruelties of the bilhop Cranmer, p, zo6 ; 207, 
Church of Rome. One of thofe 
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mer ; but this was vigoroufly oppofed by Gardiner, as were alffr 
the Homilies which were now appointed to be read in churches. 
Upon this, Sir John Godfalve, one of the vifitors appointed on 
this occafion, but a friend to the Bifhop of Wincheftcr, wrote a 
letter to him, defiring him to be more difcreet, and not run the 
hazard of ruining himfe If, and lofing his Bifhopric. But to this 
our Prelate returned an anfwer, which " has more of a Chrif- 
" tian, and of a Biihop in it, (fays Burnet) than any thing lever 
•* faw of his." In this letter he exprefTes muchrefpeft for the 
laws of the kingdom, and talks with much plauiibility of hit 
contempt of the world, and his refolution to fuffer any thing, 
rather than violatehis confcience. 

Gardiner alfo made great oppofition to Erafmus's Paraphrafe 
of the New Teftament, which was tranflated into Englifh, and 
appointed to be had in every parifh church throughout England. 
Among other of his objections to it, one was, that fome of the 
fentiments contained in it were inconfiitent with the Homilies, 
which were alfo enjoined to be read in churches, He faid 
Erafmus wrote his Paraphrafe " when his pen was wanton ;" 
and he agreed with them that faid, " Erafmus laid the eggs, .and 
" Luther hatched them.\ And he alfo obferved, " that of all 
*' the monftrous opinions that have rifen, evil men had a 
" wondrous occafion miniftered to them from that book ;" and 
that the words and terms of the Paraphrafe, " were able to fub- 
" vert, if it were poffible, as CHRIST faith, the Eled ;" and 
that if it was to be publicly ufed in the kingdom, it would be 
" able to minifter occafion to evil men to fubvert, with reli- 
4< gion, the policy and order of the Realm." 

In confequence of the oppofition fhewn by the Bifhop of 
Winchelter to the proceedings of the Protedfcor and- the Council, 
he was cited to appear before the Council, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1547. It was alledged againft him, that he had written 
to fome of that board, and fpoken to others, many things in 
prejudice and contempt of the King's vifitation; and that he 
had declared his intention of refufing to fet forth the Homilies 
and injunctions. He was accordingly examined before the 
Council ; and as he there refufed to promife either to receive 
the Homilies, or pay obedience to the vifitors if they came into 
his Diocefe, he was committed clofe prifoner to the Fleet, where 
he was ftri&ly kept, and but indifferently ufed, notwithstanding 
he fcnt frequent petitions for redrefs. 

Some days after his imprifonment, he was fent for to the 
Deanery of St. Paul's by Cranmer, who difcourfed with him in 
company of fome other Bifhops, and endeavoured to bring him 
to comply with their proceedings towards a Reformation*. The 
Archbifhop " dealt very gently with him, (fays Strype) and told 
*' him, That he was a man, in his opinion, meet to be called to 
" the Council again : but withal faid, that he flood too mnch in 
" obftijiacy ; that it was perverfe frowardoefs, and not any zeal 

7 *« far 
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For the truth. And laboured to bring him to allow the book 
of Homilies, and the 'Paraphrafe of Erafmus." He could 
not, however, be prevailed upon ; but " afterwards Cranmer 
(fays Burnet) knowing what was likely to work mod on Gar- 
diner, let fall fome words of bringing him into the Privy- 
Council, if he would concur in what they were carrying on. 
** But that not having its ordinary effecl: upon him, he was car- 
* ' ried back to the Fleet." He continued iathis confinement till 
the 24th of December, when the Parliament broke up, and was 
at length fet at liberty by the King's general pardon. He was 
never charged with any offence judicially ; and was probably 
kept in confinement during the fitting of Parliament, with a view 
of preventing his making any oppofition there to the meafures 
which were now adopted. This, however, wascenfured, and in- 
deed juftly, as an invafion of liberty ; and, upon the whole, the 
proceedings of the Proteftant party againfl Gardiner in this af- 
fair, appear to have been irregular and illegal ( *w ). 

The Bifhop of Winchefter being now at liberty, repaired to 
his Diocefe ; " where (fays Burnet) there ftill appeared in his 
whole behaviour great malignity to Cranmer, and to all mo- 
tions for Reformation ; yet he gave fuch outward compli- 
ance, that it was not eafy to find any advantage againft him." 
However, in 1 548, he was again complained of in the Council* 
for having fecretly detracted from the King's proceedings. It 
was alfo laid, that after his return to his Diocefe, when he was 
releafed from his confinement, he had raifed much ftrife and 
contention, and had caufed all his fervants to be fecretly armed 
and harnefled, and had put public affronts on thofe whom the 
Council fentdown to preach in his Diocefe; for in fome places, 
to di fgrace them, he went into the pulpit before them, and 
warned the people to beware of fuch teachers, and to receive no 
other doltnne but what he had taught them (x). In confe- 
quence of thefe complaints againft our Prelate, he was once 
"more brought before the Council, who reproached him for his 
behaviour, and directed him to keep his houfe till he gave fatif- 
fattion, which he was to do by preaching a fermon before the 
King and Court in a public audience, and for the matter of 
which he was to be directed in what he fhould fay by Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil. He did accordingly preach, on St. Peter's day, 
but in a manner very contradictory to the purpofe required. His 
text was Matthew viii. 15. from whence he took occafion in, 
acknowledging the King's fupremacy to deny that of his 

Z F 2 Council, 



( no ) Bkhop Bur.net fays, " Thefe would have been, if they had fallen on 

proceedings againft Gardiner were a more acceptable man."— Hift. of 

thought too fevere, and without law ; the Reformation, Vol. II. P. 70. 

but he being generally hated, they ( x ) Hift. of the Reformation, 

were not fo much oeniuredj as they Vol, II, P. 62. 
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Council, whom he treated very contemptuoufly (jr ). In con? 
fequence of this behaviour, he was fent to the Tower the next 
day after, the 30th of June, 1548, where he was kept fo clofe a 
pnfoner for a year, that, we are told, his Chaplain was ad- 
mitted to him only once, when he was ill, and then, retrained! 
he'caufe his life was not thought to be in danger. 

But foon after, the affairs of our Prelate feem to have pat 
on a more promifing appearance. When the Protestor's fall 
was proje&ed, Gardiner, we are told, was deemed a necefiary 
implement for the purpofe, and his head and hand were both 
employed in bringing it about ; for it is faid that the original 
draught of the articles againft Somerfet was made by him. 
Upon this change in the Council, . he had fuch aflurances of 
his liberty, and entertained fo great hopes of it, that Stowe 
tells us, he provided new apparel to make his appearance in 
when he was releafed from his confinement, which he took it" 
for granted would have been within a few days. But in this 
our Prelate flattered himfelf too much ; for the change occa- 
fioned in the ftate of public affairs by the depofition of the 
Duke of Somerfet from the Prote&orfhip, brought no change 
with refpeft to the condition of Gardiner. Finding himfelf, 
therefore, thus difappointed, he wrote letters to the Lords of 
the Council, in part of which he expreiTed himfelf thus. " I 
" have continued here (faidiie) in this miferable prifon now 
" one year, one quarter, and one month, this fame day that I 
" write thefe my letters, with want of air to relieve my body ; 
" want of books to relieve my mind; want of good company, 
" the only folace of this world; and finally, want of a joft 
" caufe why I fhould have come hither at all." This applica- 
tion was, however, of no advantage to him : bat Stowe tells us, 
that " the Lords took it in good part, and laughed very merrily 
" thereat, faying, he had a pleafant head ; for reward whereof, 
*' they gave him leave to remain ilill in prifon five or fix weeks 
" after, without faying, or fending any word to him." Not- 
withftanding this, Gardiner renewed his addrefs to the Lords of 
the Council, to the fame purport as before ; but without effect j 
and he had been two years within a few days in the Tower, 
when the Duke of Somerfet, who was now reftored to a place in 
the Council, went with others, by virtue of an order of Coua* 
cil, the pth of June, 1550, to confer with him in that place. 

In this conference, they propofed to releafe him upon his 
fubmiffion for what was paft, his promife of obedience for the 
future, and his teftifying his approbation of air the meafures 
that had been taken towards the Reformation. The two laft 
points Gardiner confented to, and a&ually figned all that wai 
expelled from him ; but refufed his aftent to the firft, infilling 
upon his innocence. Sir William Herbert and Secretary Petrc 

weal 

(j? ) Bipgraphical Dictionary, 8vo. Vol. V, V, 296. 
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went to him Come time after, and prefTed him to make the ac- 
knowledgments which were required of him, without excep- 
tion : but this he refufed, and faid that he would never defame 
himfelf ; for when he had done it, he was not fure but it might 
be made ufe of againfthim asaconfeffion. 

Shortly after, lifhop Ridley was fent to him, together with 
Herbert and Petre, who brought him new articles. He read 
all thefe, and faid, " he deured fir ft to be difcharged of his 
" imprifonment, and then he would freely anfwer them all, fo 
" as to (land by it, and fuffer if he did amifs ; but he would 
" trouble himfelf with no more articles while he remained in 
" prifon, fince he defired not to be delivered out of his trou- 
*' ties in the way of mercy, bat of juftice.'' 

On the j 9th of July he was brought before the Council, and 
the Lords told him, that they fat by a fpecial commiffion to judge 
him, and atfted him whether he would fubferibe the laft articles 
which had been fent him ; but he anfwering in the negative, 
the fruits of his Bifhopric were fequeftered, and he was required 
to conform within three months on pain of deprivation. Mr. 
Strypc, however, informs us, that " notwithftanding this fen- 
tence, the Council favourably ordered, that the Biftiop's houfe 
amd fervants mould be maintained in their prefent Hate, until the 
expiration of die three months ; and that the matter in the 
mean time ihould be kept fecret." But neverthelefs, the liberty 
which he had before of walking in fome open galleries, when 
the Duke of Norfolk (now alfo prifoner in the Tower) was not 
in them, was taken from him, and he was again (hut up in his 
chamber ( % ). 

At the expiration of the limited time, the Bifliopof Winchef- 
ter ftiJl refuting to comply with what was required of him, he 
was, (hortly after, deprived of his Bifhopric for difobedience 
and contempt of the King's authority, by a court of Delegates, 
wherein Archbifhop Cranmer prefided, after a trial which laded 
from December 15, 1550, to the 14th of February, 1551, in 
two and twenty feflions. Gardiner protefted again ft his Judges, 
$uid objected to their commiffion ; and when fentence was about 
to be given againft him, appealed from the Delegates to the 
King ; but no notice was taken of his appeal. 

The 



( * ) Burnet fays, thefe proceed, fpoke freely, faid it favoured too 

ingi againft Gardiner were "much much of the inquifition. But the 

cenfured, as being contrary to the canon law not being rectified, and 

liberties of Englifhmrn, and the the King being in the Pope's room, 

forma of all legal proceedings. Jt there were fome thing* gathered from 

«ai thought very hard to put a man the canon law, and tht way of pro- 

>n prifon upon a complaint againft cteding ex officio, which rather 

him, and without any farther enquiry excufed than juitified this hard mea« 

into it, after two years durance to fure he met with."— -Hid. of tht 

put articles to him. And they which Reformation, Vol. II. P. 151. 
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The next day Bifhop Gardiner's cafe was debated in the 
Council, who came at length to this refolution, that, *' ForaC- 
" much as it appeared he had at all times, before the Judges of 
" his caufe, ufed himfelf unreverently to the King's Majefty, 
and flanderfully toward his Council, and efpecially yeflerday, 
being the day of his judgment given again ft him, he called 
his Judges Heretics and Sacramentaries, they being 
here the King's Commiffioners, and of his Highnefs's Coun- 
44 cil ; it was therefore concluded, by the whole Board, that he 
" mould be removed from the lodgings he hath now in the 
" Tower to a meaner lodging, and none to wait upon him bat 
" one by the Lieutenant's appointment, in fuchfort as, by the 
" refort of any man to him, he have not the liberty to fend oat 
" to any man, or to hear from any man. And likewife, that 
" his books and papers betaken from him, andfeen ; and that 
" from henceforth he have neither pen, ink, nor paper, to write 
" his deteftable purpofes, but be fequeftered from all confe- 
** rences, and from all means that may ferve him to prattife any 
4< way." Three weeks after this, by the King's appointment, 
Dr. Ponet, Bifhop of Rochefler, was admitted Bifhop of Win- 
chefter. 

Gardiner continued in confinement in the Tower doling the 
remainder of King Edward's reign : but the rigour of the order 
of Council concerning him, appears to have been abated ; for in 
that interval he wrote feveral controverfial pieces, compofed a 
variety of Latin poems, and tranflated into verfe feveral pafTagef 
in the books of Ecclefiaftes, Wifdom, and Job, and other poeti- 
cal parts of the Old Teftament. And he kept up his lpiritt 
very well in his prefent adverfe circumftances ; being wont (we 
are told) to fay very confidently, as either believing it, or de- 
firing to be thought to believe it, that he fhould live to fee ano- 
ther turn, and another Court, in which he fhould be as great at 
ever. 

King Edward VI. died on the 6th of July! 1553; after 
which a fhort ftruggle was made in favour of Lady Jane Gray, 
of which we fhall have occafion to fpeak more particularly 
elfewhere ; but on the 19th of the fame month, Queen Mary 
was publicly proclaimed. On the third of Auguft, fhe made 
her folemn entry into the Tower ; upon which Gardiner, in 
the name of himfelf and his fellow prifoners, the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Dutchefs of Somerfet, the Lord Courtney, and 
other perfons of rank, made a congratulatory fpeech to her 
JVTajefty, who gave them all their liberty. David Lloyd tells 
us, that Mary kitted Gardiner in the Tower, and called him her 
prilbner (a). On the eighth of the fame month, he per- 
formed, in the Queen's prefence, the obfequies for the late 
Xing Edward, whole body was buried at Weftminfter, with the 

Englifc 

( s ) State Wtrthics, Vol. I. P. 332, Edit. 1766, 
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Englifli fervice by Archbiftiop Cranmer, the funeral fermon be- 
ing preached by Bifhop Day. On the ninth, Biftiop Gardiner 
went to Winchefter-Houfe in Southwark, after a confinement of 
fbmewhat more than five years (b). And on the twenty-third 
he was declared Chancellor of England ; but his patent did 
notpafs till the twenty-firftof September ( e ). However, being 
railed to this high poll, he became Mary's firft Minifter, and 
was entrufted with the chief management of public affairs. 

Mary, on her acceffion to the Throne, had publicly declared, 
that (he would force no man's confeience on account of reli- 
gion. But it foon appeared, that there was very little fmcerity 
in her declarations of this kind ( d ). She had indeed refolved, 
as foon as ever (he could, to re-eflablifh Popery, and reconcile 
the nation to the See of Rome. And the nrft flcp which was 
taken towards this, was to prohibit all preaching throughout 
the kingdom ; and to licence only fuch as were Known to be 

J>opi(hly inclined ; Gardiner being impowered to grant fuch 
icences under the Great Seal. 

The Popifh party, who were now in high fpirits, began with 
great eagernefs to re-eflablifh their old iuperfhtions. And in 
many places they fet up images, and introduced the Latin fer- 
vice, with the old rites again. This was again ft law, becaufe 
the a&s pafled in the reign of King Edward, in fupport of the 
Reformation, were flill in force : but thefe proceedings were 

encouraged 

( b ) Dr. Poynet, who had been forms us, " a great body of Suffolk 

placed in the See of Winchester in men gathered about her, who wero. 

the room of Gardiner by King Ed- all for the Reformation. They de- 

. ward, fled out of the kingdom on fired to know of her, whether (ho 

the acceflion of Mary. would alter the religion fet up in 

( e ) Dr. Smollet afllrts, in his King Edward's days ; to whom (he 

Hifiory of England, (Vol. VI. P. 159. gave full aflurances, that (he would 

Svo. Edit.) that " Mary committed never make any innovation or change, 

the Great Seal of England to Gar- but be contented with (he private 

diner, even before hit pardon was exercife of her own religion, Upon 

expedited 1 fo that he fat as Judge in this they were all pofleflcd with fuch 

Chancery, while he himfelf was un- a belief of her (incerity, that it made 

der fentence of death." But our them refolve to hazard their lives and 

Hirtorian is entirely miftaken in this ellatcs in her quarrel." But foon 

particular $ for Gardiner was fo far after Mary's acceflion, (he prohibited 

from being under fentence of death, all perfont from preaching, but thofe 

that it does not appear that fuch a who were liccnfed, which was done 

fentence was ever thought of againft with a view of filencing the Pro* 

him. tenants : but " in Suffolk, thofe of 

( d ) The infincerity of Mary's that profculon took a little more U- 

promifes was foon rendered fuffici- berty than their neighbours, pre* 

ently apparent by her behaviour to fuming on their great merit, and the 

the inhabitants of Suffolk. At the Queen's promifes tc them. But there 

time that Lady Jane was pro- was a fpecial letter fent to the Bifliop 

claimed Queen in many towns near of Norwich's Vicar, himfelf being at 

London, great numbers nevertheless Bruflels, to fee to th« execution of 

repaired to the (tandard of Mary, the injun&ions againft any that (hould 

particularly, as Bifliop Burnet in* preach without licence. Upon this, 

fome 
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encouraged by the Council. However* Sir James Hales, onerf 
the Judges, who thought he might with the more frtedon 
fpetlc his fentiments, bccaufc he had Maloufly defended Mary'* 
title again it the partisans of Lady Jane Grey, gave a charge to 
the J u dices in Kent, when he was on his circuit there, to fee 
that King Edward's laws, as they were ftill in force und unre- 
pealed, ihould be put in execution. But for this, without onf 
regard to his former zeal and fervices, he was put into the Mar* 
ihalfca, from (hence removed to the Compter, and from thence 
to the Fleet ; and in confequence of the feverity with which he 
was treated, fell into a frenzy. However, he was afterwards ftt 
at liberty ; but never came to himfelf again, and not being 
taken proper care of, drowned himfelf. " This," fays Burnet, 
" with the uftjje of the Suffolk men, was mueh cenfured ; and 
" from thence it was faid, that no merits or fervices could fc- 
" cure any from the cruelties of that religion." 

As none of the laws pa fled in the reign of Edward relative to 
religion, were yet repealed, the Protcilant Clergy ftill continued 
to perform public worfhip, and to colcbrate the holy Sacn- 
ment, us before. And the people attended with the more fai- 
oufnefs and diligence, as they had 110 doubt but this would be 
foeedily put a Hop to. And indeed Gardiner was determined to 
flifle the Reformation with all poflible expedition and vigour. 
One way he had to do this, was to fend Jus /pies into ail the 
churches in London. And thefe would come into the churches, 
and dillurb the Miniflcrs with rude words and adtions, even in 
the time of divine fervice ; and then go to the Bifhop, and 
make their informations. And the Mini iters were thereupon 
brought before him, and then committed, unlcfs they would 
comply. And this, fays Mr. Strype, in the very beginning of 
the Queen's reign, when the preacners adtcd only according to 
the laws then in force ( t ). 

On the firit of October, Hi Hi op Gardiner crowned Queen 
Mary ; and a pardon was thereupon proclaimed. But it wis 
not an over-gracious one ; for all the prifoners in the Tower 
and Fleet were excepted, and fixty-two befides. Moft of thoft 

excepted 

fome came from Suffolk to put the to the defamation of the Quetm And 
(Juecn in mind of her uiomifr. This from hence all fssv what alfavtro to- 
wn* thouKht infok-nt j ami /lie io- vcrnment they wero to come UJMSTi 
turned them no other anfwrr, hut, in whuh the claiming of former pro* 
That they hring Momhrri, thuiiRhi to mile*, that had bo«n made by tht 
rule her that was their Head j hut Queen when (he needed their sjflf- 
thay fltould lriirn, tint tha Mrinhn-* raru.c, wujj to he accounted ft crimf." 
ought to ohoy tin- iic.nl, ami nut to Hill, of the Reformation, Vol.iK 
think to hcAi'iuh) over it. unc of 1*. 437, 446. Jt appears, indeed, 
thele hud fjioken ol hei piuinifr with th.tt Mjry wai well acquainted with 
more coiindcmr ih.in the n-rt j hi* that excellent I'oplfh maxim, That 
name was Dotdu* j Id lie whs or. 1:0 faith in to he kopt with HorttiCSt 
dcicd to Ihnd tlner day. in the pit* ( t ) Mcuiprisll of CaAMMISj 
kry, at hating (aid th.it which uncled P. 31*. 
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£pted were Proteftants ; and two of them were Grafton and 
Whitchurch, the printers of the Bible. 

On the tenth of the fame month, Gardiner opened the firft 
Parliament in Mary's reign (/)• In this Parliament, an aft 
was made for the confirmation of the marriage of the Queen's 
mother, Catherine of Arragon, to King Henry VIII. and in the 
preamble of the a& the affair of the divorce, which was fpokea 
of as impious and illegal, was thrown almoft entirely upon 
Cranmer. " By this act (fays Bifhop Burnet) Gardiner had per- 
formed his promife to the Queen, of getting her il legitimation 
taken off, without any relation to the Pope's authority. But ia 
the drawing of it, he {hewed that he was pad all fhame : when 
lie could frame fuch an ad, of a bufinefs which himfelf had fo 
violently and fo fervilely promoted. — The laying it all upon 
Cranmer, was as high a piece of malice and impudence as could 
be devifed : for as Gardiner had been fetting it on, long before 
Cranmer was known to King Henry ; fo he had been joined 
-with him in the commiffion, and had given his aflent to the fen- 
fence which Cranmer gave (g )." By this acl the Princefs Eli- 
sabeth was illegitimated ; and from this time the Queen her 
lifter began to treat her with much feverity. 

The next bill that was fent from the Lords to the Commons, 
was for the repealing King Edward's laws concerning religion. 
It was fent down on the 3 ill of October, and argued fix days in 
the Houfe of Commons : but in the end it was carried, and 
lent back to the Lords. The preamble of it fet forth the great 
diforders that had fallen out in the nation by the changes that 
had been made in religion, from that which their forefathers 
liad left them by the authority of the Catholic Church ; and 
thereupon all the laws that had been made in King Edward's time 
about religion, were now repealed ; and it was enacted that, 

Vol. II. 5. 2 G from 

« 

(/) Mr. Strype tells us, that ( g ) V\d. Hift of the Reformation, 

• The Queen knew how difficult it Vol. II. P. 254. The writ.T of 

would be to obtain her purpofe, to Gardiner's article in the Biographia, 
overthrow all that had been erta- Britannica, after having acknow- 
blilhed concerning religion in her ledged that the throwing the whole 
brother's days. And therefore when blame of the affair of the divorce 
this Parliament was to be fummoned, upon Archbiftiop Cranmer, waa 
flie impeached the free election of " againft all truth and juftice, fincc 
Members, by difpatching abroad into Gardiner had to tie full as great a 
the feveral counties her letters di- (hare therein as he ;*' fays further, 
reding the choice. And fuch Knights " but to make that venerable Pre* 
and Burgeffes were chofen by force late (Cranmer) fome amends, upon 
and threatening for many places, as an humble letter acknowledging hit 
were judged fit to ferve her turn, fault in the bufinefs of Queen Jane, 
And divers that were duly chofen, he received a pardon/' We cannot^ 
and lawfully returned, were ihruft however, be of opinion, that Arch* 
out, and ethers without any order or biihop Cranmer received any real 
law pat in their places. 1 '— Memo* amtr.ds for the injustice that ha re- 
pels of Archbilhop CrsjQmer, P, 319, ceived in this cafe, nor that it wee 

ifitefidtt 
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from the 20th of December following, there (hoold be no other 
form of divine fervice, but what had been ufed in the laft year 
of King Henry VDI (b). Another a& was patted, by which: 
thofe who fhould moleft or difturb the Clergy on account of the 
re-efiablifhed Popifli fervice, or fhould profane the Enchariftv 
or pull down crolfes, crucifixes, or images, were fubje&ed to 
fevere penalties. 

During the fitting of this Parliament, the Convocation beint 
aflembled as ufual, were employed in debating on the fubjeft o* 
the real prefence in the Sacrament. It had, however, been fo- 
managed, that there were no more than fix who fat in thi*> 
Convocation on the Proteftant fide ; and thefe were reviled* 
threatened, infulted, and interrupted in their- arguments. And 
the Convocation at length determined in favour of Tranfub- 
flantiation. Wefton, the Prolocutor, having been hard prefled 
by fomeof the Proteltants, faid to them, " You have the woan*. 
** but we have the sword :" truly pointing out, lays Burnet* 
wherein the ftrength of bothcaufes lay. 

Several Proteftant Prelates were now deprived of their S eta » 
en different pretences ; and feveral Papifts, fome of whom had 
been deprived in the reign of Edward, were appointed to fill- 
the vacant Bifhoprics. Hooper was deprived of the See of 
Worcefter, for his marriage, and other demerits ; Bird was de- 
prived of the Bifhopric of Chefter, on account of his being 
married ; and Harley and Farrar were deprived of die Bi- 
fhoprics of Hereford and St. David's, for wedlock and herefy §> 
Taylor was deprived of the Bifhopric of Lincoln, under pre- 
tence of his having a bad title, and on account of his ientfcv 



intended he (hould receive any. It die they were refofoed' he fliOflsV* 

is true, a pardon for the treafon with Memorials, P. 321. 

which he was charged, was granted ( b ) Thus, within Tour months 

him : but with what view ? This after the acceffion of Queen If afy r 

queftion has already been anfwered all the laws in favour of the Re* 

by more than one hiftorian j That formation which had been ena&cd 

they might burn him for an Heretic, during the reign of King Edward* 

This was the Popifli mercy which were repealed. And yet we are ton 

was intended for Cranmer, 2nd this (Biograph. Brit. Vol. III. P.2J14,) 

was the mercy 1* hich he at length that " Gardiner made no great hafte 

received, though it was for fome in reftoring Popery, or in calling owjt 

time fufpended for political reafont Cardinal Pole at the Pope's Legate.*"* 

refpe&ing Gardiner. " This (fays It is true, that no law, was jet 

Mr. Strype) was the refolution that enaded, by which the Pope's tV- 

was taken concerning Cranmer in premacy was re-eftablUhed in Eng« 

this matter : (becaufe for (name, they land j but every thing could not $e 

could not deny him a pardon, when done at once; and we think it wa» 

others fat more guilty, and deeper in fcarcely poffible that Gardiner fhonln 

the bufinefs, had it),. That he mould have made more haile in the reftora- 

be pardoned the treafon as an ad of tion of Popery than he did* To fife 

the Queen's grace, and then he (hould afide, in left than Ox months, *U Ass 

he proceeded againft for berefy \ foe had been* done in King Edwarf* 
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nts concerning the Eucharift ; and Cranmer was deprived of 
the Archbifhopric of Canterbury, for treafon. The commiffion 
46r the deprivation of thefe Prelates was dire&ed to, Bifhop 
Gardiner, Bonner, Bifhop of London, and the Bifhops of Chi- 
^feeder and Durham ( 1 }. 

Thefe proceedings induced the Proteftants to apprehend 
a fevere perfecution. Great numbers of them, therefore, 
led the kingdom ; fome to Strafburgh, fome to Wefel, fome to 
Embden, fome to Antwerp, and others to Switzerland, and other 
places, to the number of eight hundred, and upwards. Among 
thefe were Scory, late Bifhop of Chichefler ; Barlow, Biftiop oT 
Bath and Wells ; Coverdale, Bifhop of Exeter ; and Bale, 
Bifhop of Oflbry ( k ). David Lloyd tells us, that Gardiner 
threatened concerning thefe exiles, that " he would watch their 
*' fupplies, fo that they fhould eat their nails, and then feed on 
•« their fingers *nds (/).". Indeed, the Bifhop of Winchefter 
iiad ever fhewn hixnfelf an hearty friend to perfecution, before 
he had received any provocation from the Protectants ; and, 
therefore, as he had in the preceding reign really received fome 
perfecution from them, though in no refpecl comparable to what 
lie had before caufed Proteftants to iuffer ; it was natural to 
fuppofe, that he would now promote perfecution to die utmoft of 
iiis power, not only from that love of it which he had fo often, 
fhewn, but alfofrom a fpirit of retaliation. 

Accordingly we find, that great numbers of the Proteftanti 
were now thrown into priibn. " For Winchefter {fays Mr, 
Strype) did refolve to make quick work, to reduce, if he could, 
the Realm to the old religion. So that they came into theMar- 
ihalfea thick and three-fold for religion, fent by him thither. 
And that they might be fure to fuffer hardfhip enough, when the 
Bifliop's Almoner, Mr. Brooks, came to this pnfon with his 
matter's alms-bafket, he told the porter, that it was his Lord's 
pleafuxe, that none of the Heretics that lay there, fhould have 

2 G z any 

reign in favour of the Reformation any great violence in the beginning 

in fix years, was, we apprehend, being of his adminiftration." But accord- 

Sufficiently expeditious. As to Gar- ing to Mr. Strype, (Memorials of 

Miner's not battening the coming of Cranmer, P. 31a.) Gardiner caufed 

Pole into England, his motives for many of the Proteftant Clergy to bo 

that arc fuffkicntly obvious j and imprifoned for conforming to King 

wt have not the leaft reafon to fup- Edward's laws, whilft thofe laws wer« 

pole, that his conduct in this refpecl ftillinforce; which, we tbink, was 

atofe from any unwillingnefs to ac- acting with fufficient wokaa againft 

knowledge the Papal fuprcmacy. men, whom he could not legally act 

The true -date of the cafe was this 2 againft at all. And certainly this 

Gardiner confidered Pole as a for- was not very confident with that 

midable rival j and was apprehensive refpecl for the laws, and the confti- 

tbat, on the Cardinal's arrival in tution, for which Gardiner has been 

England, he would be raifed to the applauded. 

Archbifhopric of Canterbury, which ( i ) Vid, Strype' s Memorials of 

was the object of his own ambition. Archbimop Cranmer, P. 309. 

It is alto faid in the Biograph. (k) Strype, as before, P. 314, 
Brit, that Gardiner " did not exprefc (/} SutoWorthies, Vol,I,P t 33j, 
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toy part of his alms. And that if he knew any of them ka| 
any part thereof, thathoufe ihould never have it again h long a* 
he lived. To which the porter replied, '< That he would hay* 
" a care of that,. he would warrant him ; and that if they ^a4 
" no meat till they had fome of his Lord/hip's, .they fhonld Bit 
" like to ftarve. And fo he tod him tell his Lord ; and added* 
" That they fhpuldget no favour at his hand ( * )." 

Peter Martyr* a learned and celebrated Proteftant Divine* 4 
native of Italy, who had been made Divinity Profcflbr at Ox* 
ford by King Edward, but who was now obliged to lea^pe the 
kingdom, obferves, in a letter to Calvin, that 4< although the 
" ii.firmity of fome of the Proteftants betrayed them, yet gnat 
" was the conflancy of far more than he could have thought* 
" So that he doubted not but England would have many fame** 
«' martyrs, if Winchefler, who then did all, ihould begin m 
" rage according to his will." The fame learned man fays, in 
another letter, " That he had many fcholars in England, jfafe 
dents in divinity, not to be repented of, whofe harveft was *al» 
moil ripe. Whom he was forced to fee, either wandeiiflg 
about in uncertain fituations, or remaining at home unhap- 
pily fubverted. And that there were in this kingdom many 
" holy as well as learned Bifhops, tjiat were then in hard cone 
** finement, and foon to be dragged to the extremeft puniflfe 
" ments, as if they were robbers.*' ( 

Bifhop Gardiner was now rechofen. Chancellor of Cam- . 
bridge, and reflored to the tyf ailerfhip of Trinity Hall there, of 
which, among his other preferments, he had been deprived if 
the preceding reign ; when the Prote&or would have had Ipqt 
refign that noufe into the hands of the Crown, giving pat thai 
from his affection to the civil law, he was inclined to ere&ij 
College for promoting that fludy, and to endow it with^he reve- 
nues of that foundation, ana of Clare Hall. But Gardiner 
apprehending fome deiign pr cafualty might intervene betwey* t 
the difTolution of the old, and the fettling of tnis new fouiuUi 
tion, civilly declined the motion ; informing his Grace, thai 
the way to advance the fludy of the law, was by promoting the 
prefent profefTors of that faculty, then,fo generally diicooraged^ 
and not by founding a new College for the future Undents there- 
of, fince Trinity Hall alone could breed more Civilians, tluft 
all England did prefer according to their deferts. a This remari^ 
we are told, coil Gardiner the Mailerfhip, but fa fuppofed ta 
have faved the foundation. 

In the beginning of the year 1554, Ambafiadors arrived from, 
Charles V. King of Spain, and Emperor of Germany, in order 
to adjulla treaty of marriage, which had been for. fome time 
in agitation, between Queen Mary and the Emperor's fon Phi-. 
lip. '< In the managing of this treaty (fays Burnet) Gardiner 

( * ) Mfmorlak of Cnuuntr, P. 310, 3^ ^ ■ ■ j| 
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•f * had the chief hand ; for he was now the Oracle at the Coun- 
*' cil Board. He had thirty years experience in affairs, a great 
** knowledge of the Courts of Cnriitendom, and of the itate 
•* of England ; and had great fagacity, with a marvellous cun- 
•* ning, which was not always regulated by the rulesof candour 
•* and honeity. He, in drawing the articles of the marriage, 
** had a double d^iign : the one was to have them fo framed, 
** that they might eaiily pafs in Parliament ; and the other was, 
*' to exclude the Spaniards from having any fhare in the Go- 
*• vernment of England, which he intended to hold in his own 
*« hands ( n )." 

This prcjvfted marriage was extremely odious to the nation in 
general; and though the ar.icles of it were drawn with great 
art and plau/ibility, and feemingly much in favour of England, 
yet, when they were publifhcd, they gave no fatisfaction to the 
people. The friends to the Reformation were under great ap- 
prehensions, that this marriage would put a period to all their 
Jiopes, and not only that Popery would be confirmed, but that a 
Spaniih Government and Jnquifition would be eftabl-fhed. And 
thofe who c mfidered the civil liberties of the kingdom, without 
any reference to religion, concluded that England would in 
confequenceof this match become a Province to Spain ; and in 
•confequence be fubj<6ted to the moft arbitrary Government in 
Chrifteudom. In fhort, the general difcontent was fo great, 
that it gave rife to the infurre&ion under Sir Thomas Wyat. 
The Duke of Suffolk, and Sir Peter Carew, were alfo engaged 
in this conspiracy . This rebellion, however, was at length 
quelled; but " the effuiion of blood after it (fays Burnet) was 
♦' thought too liberal ; and this excefs of punifliment was ge- 
4t neralJy call on Gardiner, and made him become very hateful 
M to the nation." 

On the 1 8th of March, the Princefs Elizabeth was committed 
to the Tower, it being pretended that (he was privy to Wyat's 
confpiracy agai.ift the Queen, and fhe was accordingly very 
ftridlly examined by the Council on this fubjedt. Sir T.iomas 
Wyat, however, publicly acquitted the Princefs of this charge 
on the fcaffold, at his execution ; and as the Princefs defended 
herfelf extremely well, and nothing could be produced againft 
her, they at length rcleafcj her from her co.i.iiieinent in the 
Tower. It is, however, faid th it the Qjeen w.;s advifed to take 
Elizabeth off ; and that this de/ign was carried i'o far, that a 
writ for her execution was fent down to the 1'ow^r. And it is 
affirmed by feveral writers, that Gardiner was the Princefs'a 
greateit enemy ; and that he let fall f-jme fitter fpeeclics, which 
were understood to refer to her : fuch as, " We may make off 
*' the leaves, and lop the branches ; but if we do not deitroy 

" th* 

( n ) Hift, of the Reformation, Vol* II, P, 267. 
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" the root, the hope of Heretics, we do nothing." However* 
there are fome other writers, by whom the truth of this is dif- 
puted. 

In April, a new Parliament being aflembled, it was opened 
with a ipeech by Gardiner, as Chancellor. He had previoafly 
taken meafares to prevail upon the Commons to give their fane* 
tion to the Spanim match, by giving penfions to the moil oonfi* 
derable Members ; fome had one hundred, and fome two hnn* 
dred pounds a year, for their votes on this occasion ( § )• Tht 
firft ad which was pafied in this Parliament, was of a Angular 
nature ; and imported, that the Prerogative Royal was attached 
to the perfon who enjoyed the Crown, whether male or female; 
and confequently, that the Queen pofTeffed all the rights of her 
progenitors, according to the conftitution of England. This 
a& was oppofed by fome as a trifling and abfurd one ; the mat- 
ter itfelf, it was faid, being fo felf-evident, that it cpuld admit 
of no doubt. But we are told, that this ad was planned by 
Gardiner, with a view of hindering Philip from taking pofitt* 
fion of the Adminiftration, and rendering himielf abiolute it 
England. The Commons alfo pafTed a bill for reviving the fta> 
tutes made again ft Lollardy, but the Lords threw it <Htf after the 
fecond reading, as they did alfo fome other bills which had beea\ 
contrived againft the Protectants. Both Houfes, however, rati- 
fied the treaty of marriage with the Spaniih Prince, (p ). 

On the 20th of July, Philip arrived at Southampton, with* 
fleet of fixty lhips. We are told by Sir William Monfon, that 
the Admiral of England fired at the Spanish Squadron, wbaja 
Philip was on board, becaufe they had not lowered their U#~ 



( o ) Vtd. Hift. of the Reforms- when he was examined, he &4» at 

tion, Vol. II. P. 277. had it of one Wilby of Dine. 

( p ) Before the arrival of Philip, Wilby being examined, faid, he 
a report had bet n fpread about, thac ic of one John Smith, of C< 
the Queen was with child by her Chan, flrect. And John Smith faid, he feed 
cell or, B;(hop Gardiner. This rumour it of one widow Miles. And She 
had got as far as Norfolk ; and the being examined, faid % (be bad k of 
Earl of Suflcx, Lord Lieutenant of two men j but what they wort She 
that county, endeavoured to find out could not tell, nor where their dwe|t« 
the author of this foul fcandal upon What followed of this. Ays Strypt, I 
tier Majeftyj and feveral perfon s know not. Only there is amerqoUst 
were examined concerning it. And of one John A I bone, of Trancb la 
Air. Strype tells us tha*, in the courfe Norfolk, who was indi&ed for lay* 
of this enquiry, one Laurence Hunt, ing, " That the Queen was with 
of Difltf in Norfolk, came to Robert child by Winchefter. 
Lowdal, chief Conftable, and told Bifhop Burnet fays» that this report 
*im, " That he did hear fay, that the of the Queen was fomuch relented at 
<^een's Majefty was with child by Court, that her Maj eftv wrote a let* 
the faid Bifhop, and that his wife did ter to the Ju ft ices in Norfolk, toco- 
tell him fo." And when his wife quire into thofe falfe reports, and to 
was examined, (he faid, me had it of look to all that fpread falfe news \m 
one Sheldrake's wife. And when the county. This letter is pre&rtsd 
Sheldrake's wife was examined, (he by Burnet in his coUe&ioa of &*• , 
faid, (he had it of her hufband. And cords, VoL II. No. 14. 
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Jails, as a mark of deference to the Englifh navy in the narrow 
ftas. The Queen met the Spaniih Prince at Wi;ich</!ler, where 
they were married by Gardiner, and their nuptials f; lemnized 
witn great ftatc and magnificence. Philip was in the twenty- 
feventh year of his age, and Mary turned of eight and thirty* 
After the ceremony of the marriage, they were proclaimed King 
and Queen of England, France, Naples, and Jcrufalem, with 
the addition of many other pompous titles. From Winchefter 
they removed to Windfor, where Philip was inftallcd a Knight 
of the Garter. 

Gardiner was ftill continued in the chief management of 
public affairs ; and, in order to ingratiate himfelf with Philip, 
lie preached a fermon at St. Paul's on the 30th of September ; 
in which, after he had inveighed again ft the preachers in King 
Edward's time, which was now a common topic with the Popifh 
Clergy, he launched out into very liberal encomiums of King 
Philip, affirming him to be as wife, fober, gentle, and temperate, 
a* any Prince that ever was in England ; and if he did not 
prove fo, he was content that all his hearers fhould efteem him 
an impudent liar. 

On the nth of November, Mary's third Parliament was af- 
Jembled. And " it foon appeared," fays Burnet, " that all 
** things were fo well prepared by Gardiner's policy, and tho 
* c Spanifh gold, that it would be an eafy matter to carry every 
€< thing in this feflion." It had now been determined, that 
Cardinal Pole Ihould come over into England, as the Pope's Le- 
gate ; and therefore the firft thing the Parliament did, was to 
repeal the act of attainder whfch had been pafled againft Pole 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The Cardinal landed at Dover on 
the 2 1 it of November, and three days after he came to London 5 
and being introduced to the King and Queen, was by them 
very joyfully received. And the Parliament being fummoned to 
attend their Majefties in the Houfe of Lords, the Cardinal de- 
clared thefubjeft of his Legation, which was to invite the Par- 
liament to reconcile themfelves and the kingdom to the Apof- 
tolic See, and to return into the bofom of the Catholic Church. 
This gracious offer being accepted with a due degree of fubmif- 
fion and gratitude, the Parliament and kingdom in confequenco 
obtained abfolution from the Legate, in the name of his Holi- 
nefs. And an act was foon after pafled, by which the autho- 
rity of the Roman Pontiff was rc-cftablifhedin England, though 
under certain limitations. A bill was alfo brought in for re* 
▼hrine the ftatutes made in the reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. 
and Henry V. againft Heretics. It was brought into the Houfe 
of Commons on the 1 2th of December, and lent up to the Lords 
on the 15th, who pafled it on the 18th of that month. 

It has been urged as an argument of Gardiner's moderation, 
that during the time he had hitherto prefided in the Adminiftra- 
tion, ftnee the acceffion of Mary, no perfons had yet been put to 

9 death 
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death on account of religion. Wc have, however, not tin 
lead rcafon to fuppofc, that this arofc from any reluctance to 
perfecution in Gardiner. The true ftate of the cafe was, dul 
till lli is time there was no law in force in this reign, which 
wouM jullify the putting I'rotcltants to death. Attempts had 
been made to procure an act for that purpofe in the fecond Par- 
liament of Mary's reign, but without fuccefs, the bill being 
thrown out by the Lords. 

As a law, however, was now enaclcd, fufficient to anfwer'tht 
purpofes of cruelty and bigotry, it was very fpeedily put into 
execution ; and a very fevcrc and bloody perfecution was COB- 
incuicd again 11 the i'rotellant.%, which was chiefly carried on by 
the I'jcluics Gardiner and Homier ( q ). They began with John 
Rogers, who was Prebendary of St. Paul's, and a man cminatt 
for piety and learning. He had already been imprifoned a year 
in Newgate; but he was now brought before Gardiner, andtbt 
rcll of the Council, on the 2 2d of January, 1555* and ex- 
amined by them. JIc wan brought before tnem again on thi 
20th and 29th of the fame month ; and he told Gardiner, that 
he had been treated illegally, as well as cruelly. " My Lord, 
" (laid he) ye have dealt with me moil cruelly ; for ye have pit ' 

" me in priion without law. 1 have been a full year in New- ' 

" gate at great coll and charge, having a wife' and ten childfta' 
" to provide for, and I had never a penny of my livings ; whkk ■ 
<€ was againfl the law." However, as he refufed to rcnoance 
his opinions, he was declared an obflinate Heretic, ordered to bo 
d' graded, and delivered into the Sheriff's hands. When he bad 
received ft-ntence, he dciiicd that his wife might be permitted to 
come to him in prifon ; but that Gardiner refufed, and would 
not allow that Hie was his wile, on account of his being aPrieiL 
lie Wfi.'i burnt in Siiiithhcld on the 4th of February, andfnffaed' 
with r.icat fortitude. As his unhappy wife and children WOO 
not permitted to come to him in pnion, they were neceflitated * 
to take their lali. farewell of him in the flrcet. He was offered %\ 
pardon at the ilahc, on condition of his recantation, bat lit' 
nobly refufed to accept it. Four days after this, Lanrenctf 
Saunders, a J'rotcilant Clergyman, who had been examined 19,.: 
London Lv Honner and Gardiner, was burnt for hcrcfy at Co* \ 
ventry. He had been imprifoned one year and a quarter* Hi ' 
feems to have been removed into the country to fuiFerdeatk* I 
with a view of linking terror into others there, who might be 
infected with hcrcfy. 

n» 

(q) " The petfceution was car. ncr, and Bifhop Bonner } In wfcflfc 
ried on againft the <»ofj>cllcrs with Deceits were London and Sovtfc* 



much ficrccncfs by thofc of the wark, and the next bordering w 

Roman perfusion, who were gene- tics, wherein were the greatftt nan* 

ral'y exceed. ng hot a* well at igno- hers of prokflbri."— Strypf'i IftSf C 

rant) chiefly headed by two moft m© rial I 9f Ciaomtr, P. |6* c J| 

arutlly natured men, BiAop Caidi< 
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The day after this, the 9th of February, Hooper, late Bifhop 
of Gloucefter, was likewife burnt in that city for herefy. He 
had been tried and condemned in Southwark by Bifhop Gardi* 
ndr, Bonner, Bifhop of London, and the Bifhops of Durham, 
Landaff, and Chichefter, who were appointed Commiifioners for 
that purpofe. He fufFered inexpreffible torment at the flake, 
being burned as it were by piecemeal ; for the wind, which. 
was vehement, blew the flame of the reeds from his body ; and . 
the faggots, being green, did not kindle eafily ; fo that all his 
lower parts were confumed, before his vitals were attacked. One 
of his arms dropped off, but with the other he continued to 
beat his breait ; and he was heard to pray till his tongue, 
fwoln with the violence of his agony, could no longer permit 
him utterance. He was three quarters of an hour in torture, 
which he endured with admirable conftancy. 

The fame day, Dr. Rowland Taylor, Vicar of Hadley, was 
Confumed in the flames at that place, in the view of his friends 
and parifhioners. He was a Clergyman of great piety and be- 
nevolence, and had been imprifoned from about the beginning 
of Queen Mary's reign. For Gardiner and the Popifh party 
had thrown the moft eminent and able Pro tenants into prifon, 
from the beginning of this reign ; and there they detained 
them till they had procured a law for putting Heretics to 
death ( k ). But t,he particular reafon for wnich Dr. Taylor was 
jirft taken up, was his oppofmg fome Romifh Priefts, who came 
Co Hadley, and refolved to fay mafs in 4 his church. This Taylor 
openly declared againfl, as he had an undoubted right to do, as 
the laws of King Edward were Hill in force. However, the 
Romifh Priefts prevailed, and drove Taylor out of his church ; 
and he was afterwards fent for up to London, to appear before 
Gardiner, who received him (fays Burnet) with his ordinary 
Civilities of Traytor, Villain, Heretic, and Knave. Taylor 
anfwered, He was none of thefe ; and put Gardiner in mind of 
the oaths he had fworn, both to King Henry and King Ed* 
ward. Gardiner faid, An unlawful oath was not to be kept ; 
and charged him with oppofing the celebration of the mals in. 
his church. But Taylor told him, that as he was Parfon of 
Hadley, it was againfl all right, confeience, and laws, that any 
nan mould come into his charge, and endeavour to infect his 
flock with the idolatrous mafs. However, Gardiner committed 

Vol. II. 6. 2 H him 

( k ) Mr. Strype tells us, that fome cation darted this objection, That 

Of the Proteftants were put to death, tbtre v?as no Uno to condemn tbtm% 

*hen the law would not warrant it. Wefton, the Proloetttor, aafwered, 

•• Proteftants (fays he) were already It forcetb not for a law: we have a 

l»ot only imprifoned, but put to death, eommij/ion to f rotted with tbtm : and 

Vithcut any warrant of law, but toben they be difoaubed, Ut their friendt 

%nly by virtue of commiflions from jut the Jaro, Memorials of Craw* 

the Queen, j»nd 1 lis Lord Chancellor, mcr 9 P»349i 
)ty hereupon, when one fa U; Couyo* 
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him to prifon, where he differed a long confinement, being de- 
prived of his Living, till his final condemnation. There wefe 
fome circnmftances of uncommon barbarity attended his execu- • 
tion. When he was conducting to the Hake, he faid to the 
people, that he had taught them nothing but GOD's holy 
word, and was now about to feal it with his blood ; upon whicn 
one of the guards (truck him on the head. He was then fixed 
in a barrel of pitch, and one of the fpectators flinging a faggot 
at the good old man, which wounded him feverely, To that nit 
whole vifage was covered with blood, he replied, " Oh friend, 
" I have harm enough ; what needed that ?" When he re- 
peated the 51ft Pfalm in Englifh, one of the guards (track him 
on the mouth, bidding him (peak Latin ; and while he was 
employed in recommending his foul to GOD, another cleft hit 
head with an halbert in fuch a manner, that his brains camp 
out, and he expired. Indeed, the fccne of inhumanity and an- , 
provoked cruelty which was here exhibited, is not eafily to be 
parallelled. 

John Bradford was condemned for hcrefy about the fame time 
with thofe now put to death ; but Gardiner fufpended his exe- 
cution for the prefent, though he was burnt in Smithfield about 
the middle of the year. Many other Proteftants were alfo now 
thrown into prifon ; but Gardiner now transferred to Bonner 
the bufinefs of persecuting them. It is fuppofed that he now 
declined acting in this bloody work, from a conviction that it 
contributed but little towards the purpofe intended ; namely, 
(lopping the progrefs of hcrefy. cut it is abundantly more 
probable, from a confideration of Gardiner's character and ge- 
neral conduct, that his inclination to promote perfecution wat 
nothing lefTened ; but that he confidered that the bufinefs might 
as well be done by another, without his appearing fo openly ia 
it, by which he had already rendered himfelf fufficiently odi- 
ous (/). This, at lead, is certain, that after afhort fafpenfion, 
the flame of perfecution broke out again with redoubled fury, 
though Gardiner ilill continued to predde in the Admin juration. 

On 

(/) To this purpofe the ingenious proper direction j and the sealoc 
Mr. Gilpin obferves, that •' Bonner moved with the regularity of a ma- 
was indeed little more than an agent chine, and with what impetuosity hit 
in the hands of Gardiner, who on director imprefled." Life of Lad- 
many occasions chofe rather to fit mer, P. 144. 

cpncealed, and work mifchicf by It is certain, that the cruel execu* 

proxy. It fuited the darknefs of his tions which havo been above men* 

difpofition, and he found in Bonner tioned, weie difapproved not only hy fc 

an intlruuHnt entirely adapted to hit the Proteftants, but by all mode r a t e 

purpofe; open can, an impetuous and humane Papifts. * The whole 

temper, raging zeal, a hardened nation (fays Burnet) flood amated at 

heart, and an obftinate peri eve ra nee : thefe proceedings, and the burning of 

fo that Gardiner had only to M-ind Aich men, only for their confrieoceti 

him up occaiionally, and give him a without the mixture of any othee 
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On the 30th of March, Dr. Robert Farrar, late Biftiop of St. 
David's, was burnt for herefy at Caermarthen. He had been 
examined before Gardiner and the Council ; but refuting to re- 
cant, was fent down into Wales, and there condemned, and put 
to death. In the courfe of his examination before the Council, 
Gardiner told the Bifhop, that he was a froward fellow, 
and a false knave; a polite mode of expreffion, which was 
"not uncommon with our Prelate. Betides Bifhop Farrar, many 
other perfons were committed to the flames about this time, in 
different parts of the kingdom. 

On the 1 8th of May, Bifhop Gardiner, together with the 
Earl of Arundel and the Lord Paget, went over to Calais, to a 
land of congrefs which was held there, in order to mediate a 
peace between France and Spain ; but this they could not effect, 
out could only procure a truce. While they were employed in 
this negociation, the Pope died ; and the Queen thereupon 
wrote very preffing letters to Gardiner and his colleagues, to en- 
gage the Powers with whom they were treating, to content that 
Cardinal Pole fhouldbe raifed to the Papal dignity: but in this 
alfo they were unfuccefsful ; for Pope Paul IV. was elected. 
Gardiner returned again to England on the 26th of June. Du- 
ring his abfence, the Great Seal had been committed to the 
cuftody of the Marquis of Winchefter. 

The new Pope is faid to have been an inveterate enemy to 
Cardinal Pole ; but knew not how to vent his hatred towards 
him, on account of his having done fuch an eminent fervice to 
the Church, as the reconciling of England to the Holy See* 
Gardiner, however, wrote privately to Rome, alledging what he 
could again!* Pole, in order to heighten the Pope's avertion to 
him. For Gardiner hoptd to be made a Cardinal, and to get 
Pole recalled, and himfelf made Archbifhop of Canterbury. 
The Pope was refolved, on the tirft occation, to take the Legatine 
power from Pole, and give it to Gardiner ; but Pole was fo 

2 H 2 much 

thing, fo much as pretended againft (hewed itfclf . In King Edward's 

them. And it was looked upon as a time, Papifts were only turned out of 

horrible cruelty, becaufe thofe men their benefices, and at moft impri- 

had aded nothing contrary to the foned ; and of thofe there were out 

laws : for they were put in prifon, at very few : but now, that could noC 

rirft for fmaller matters, and there ferve the turn, but barbarous cruel* 

kept till thofe taws were pa fled by ties muft be executed on innocent 

which they were now burnt. So men only for their opinions. One 

that, remembering Gardiner's plea piece of feverity was taken notice of 

for himfelf in his imprifonment, when among the reft: The Council fent 

he defired to be firft tried and dif- for thofe who were to be burnt in 

charged in the particular for which the country, and required of them a 

he was committed, before new mat- promife to make no fpeeches 5 other- 

ter was brought againft him 3 all wife they threatened to cut oqt their 

men faw now, how much more tongues immediately s fo they, to 

juftly thofe men might have de- avoid that butchery, promifed to obey 

manded the like at his hands. But thofe cruel orders.*' Hift. of Rt- 

now the fpirit of the two religions form* Vol, II. P, 3041 
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much in the Queen's favour, that this required fome time tt 
bring about. This made Gardiner ftudy to prolong Cranmer*i 
life. It feemed more reafonable (fays Burnet) to have begun 
with him, who had indeed been the chief author of the Re- 
formation, and promoter of that they called Herefy ; nor had 
Gardiner fuch kindnefs for him, as to interpofe on his account ; 
but he knew, that as foon as he was burnt, Pole would be pre- 
fently inverted in the See of Canterbury. Therefore, he lug- 
gelled, that if he could be any way brought off, it would be the 
moll cffrftual means poffible to extirpate Herefy : for if he who 
had fo much fet on thefe doctrines, did forfake them, it would 
confound the whole party, and bring over at leaft all that were 
weak and daggering ; whereas, on the other hand, if he died 
refolutely for it, his death would confirm them all very 
much (w). 

On the 2 1 ft of October, Bifhop Gardiner opened the Parlia- 
ment with a fpeech ; and attended there again on the 23d, 
which was the lall time of his appearing in that Aflembly. 
About this time he fell ill, and continued to grow worfe and 



reports concerning both the manner, and the caufe of it. He 
had great remorfe for his part life ; and often repeated thefe 
words, Erravi cum Petro, sed non flevi cum Pet*o ; I 
have erred with Peter, but I have not mourned with him. He 
died at the Royal Palace of Whitehall, about one in the morn- 
ing ; and about Three the fame morning, his body was carried 
over to Wincheftcr-Houfe in Southwark, from whence the fune- 
ral was performed with great magnificence and folemnity ( * J. 
Our Prelate's private erfjate is faid to have amounted to thirty 

thonfand 

( m ) Hift. of the Reformation, and efcutcheons ; dirge fang that 

Vol. Ji. p. 314, 315. evening j the next day, mifi of Re* 

( n ) Many of our readers will, quiem was fung by Dr. Bonner, 

perhaps, not be difpleafed to fee the Bifhop of London, many Prelates, 

particulars of the funeral ceremony. Noblemen, Knights, and Gentlemen, 

At fiye o'clock in the afternoon of being prefentj after which, Dr. 

the fame day in which he died, his White, Bifhop 01 Lincoln, afccndtd 

bowels, bcinj gicatly mortified, were the pulpit, and preached the funeral 

buried before the high altar in the fermon j and this being ended, tbey 

church of St. Mary Overy's. The went to Winchester palace to dinner. 

knell began at ux, and a dirge and The fame day, in the afternoon, wai 

mafs, all the bells continuing to ring dirge fung in every partth in London, 

Ml feven at night. November the with a hearfe and ringing of belli} 

fourteenth, began the knell again \ aud the next day a mafs of Requiem 

t'K-re was then a heaife adorned with and prayers. " On the '31ft of tht 

lour branches of gilt candlefticks, (ame month, about noon, began tht 

two white branches, and three dozen knell, when the body was brought to 

»f flaff torches. v The choir was the church of St. Mary Overy**, at- 

h «ng vfiih black, and coats of arms tended by alJ the Bilhops who were 



1 
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thoafand pounds in caih, befides plate and rich furniture, which 
he difpofed of by his will. His executors were, Sir Anthony 
Browne, Vifcount Montacute, and Dr. Thomas Thirlby, Bifhop 
of Ely. 

Bifhop Gardiner was very far from being agreeable in his 
perfon. Some idea may perhaps be formed of it, by the follow- 
ing defcription of him, written in his life-time by Dr. Poynet, 
who fucceeded him in the See of Winchefter, when he was de- 
prived in the reign of Edward VI. though the portrait is evi- 
dently caricatured by perfonal ill-will. " Albeit (fays he) this 
" Do&or be now but too late thoroughly known, yet it fhall be 
" requifite, that our poller ity know what he was ; and, by his 
" defcription, fee how nature hath (haped the outward parts, to 
" declare what was within. This Do&or hath a fwart colour, 
" hanging look, frowning brows, eyes an inch within his head, 
" a nofe hooked like a buzzard, noflrils like a horfe, ever fnuf- 
" fing in the wind, a fjparrow mouth, great paws, like the De- 
" vil's talons, on his feet, like a gripe, two inches longer than. 
" the natural toes, and fo tied to with finews, that he cannot 
" abide to be touched, nor fcarce fuffer them to touch the 
" ftones. And nature having thus fhaped the form of an old 
" monfter, it gave him a vengeable wit, which at Cambridge, by 

" labour 

in town, and by a great number of all repaired to a dinner at Lord Mon- 

the Clergy ; the Bifhop of London tacucc*s. At the gate, the corpfip 

performed the funeral fervice, and was put into a chariot with four 

wore his mitre ; before the corpfe horfes, all covered with black. Over 

went the King at Arms in his coat, the corpfe was placed an image re- 

and five banners of his arms, and fembling the deceafed, with his mitre 

four imazes wrought with gold and on his head j and five gentlemen bore 

jewels. On the morrow were faid five banners of his arms. Then fol- 

three mafias j one of the Trinity, lowed an hundred men in gowns and 

one of our Lady, and one of Re- hoods. Then two Heralds, Garter 

quiem ; after which, the company and Rouge Croix, in their coat ar- 

repaired to dinner at Winchefter pa- mour. Then came fixty men riding 

lace, and the body was depofited in a about the corpfe all the way with 

vault till it could be carried to Win- burning torches in their hands, 

chefter. On the twenty-fourth of Laflly, came the mourners in gowns 

February following, his obfequies and coats, to the number of two 

were celebrated after the following hundred, before and behind ; and 

manner. In the afternoon, began when the knell ceafed, they had a 

the knell of St. Mary Overy's, and great torch given them. And fo 

ringing j and after that began the through every parifh till they came 

dirge. A pall of cloth of gold, and to Winchefter. And as many as 

two white branches, and two dozen came to meet them had money given 

of ftaff torches burning, and four them ; and a dirge and mafs was 

great tapers. The Lord Montacute, performed at every ftation. And all 

chief mourner, and the Bifhop of thefe ceremonies being over, the 

Lincoln, Sir Robert Rochefter, Comp- corpfe was interred, according to the 

troller, and divers other attendants Bifhop 1 s direction, on the north fide 

in black, and many black gowns and of the high altar in Winchefter cathe- 

coats. And the morrow, mafs of dral, in a tomb anfwerable to that tf 

Requiem and Offering done, began Bifhop Foy on the other fide," 
the fcrmon 5 and fo mafs being done, 
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" labour and diligence, he had made a great deal worfe, ant 
« brought up many i ; ' that faculty." 

Gardiner was a man of very quick parts, and great acutenefs 
of underftanding, which he improved by long practice in the 
world He was of an aclivc fpirit, and well fitted for bufinefs, 
to which he applied himfclf with great application. He was 
remarkably (killed in the civil and canon laws ; and wellverfed 
in clailical learning. He wrote a good Latin ftyle, and was well 
acquainted with the Greek language. And as he was learned 
himfelf, fo he is faid to have been a lover of learning in 
others ( o ). He had great abilities as a Statefman ; and was 
well qualified tor foreign Embaflies, and public employments* 
But then he was proud and arrogant, obftinate and vain, of un- 
bounded ambition, and a mailer of the moll profound diwmula- 
tion. He was a zealous perfecutor, and at the fame time afer- 
vile Courtier, and made very little fcruple of violating his con- 
fcience, to anfwer the purpofes of his intereil or ambition. 
Much pains hath been taken to palliate his vices, and to varnifh 
his character ( p ) ; but it is in vain. The general tenor of Gar- 
diner's actions fufficiently demon Urates, that he was, upon tht 
whole, a very bad man. That he was a well-meaning Papifl, 
and acted from mifguided principles of confeience, cannot with 
any colour of reafon be pretended. The part he acted againil 
the papal fupremacy in the reign of Henry VIII. and the con- 
ceffions which he offered to make in the reign of Edward VI. 
compared with his fubfequent conduct in the reign of Mary, fuf- 
ficiently evince the contrary. It has bten faid, that " no maxim 
" was more conftantly profeffed, nor more uniformly obferved 

" by 

($) Of this the two following tin tongue to Queen Mary* Whom, 
inftances are mentioned. Sir Tho- for his learning in the languages, and 
mas Smith, who had been Secretary incomparable faculty of -a clean ftyle, 
to King Edward VI. was permitted and beautiful writing, he greatly 
by Gardiner to live in a ftate of pri- loved, and obliged with many benv 
vacy unmolerted in Mary's days, and fits. And when Sir Francis Engle- 
with a penfion of 100I. a year for his field, Matter of the wards and live* 
better fupport, though he had a good rics, a fierce Papifl, had often cried 
cftate of his own. " This muft be out upon Afcham to the BUhop at 
remembered to this Bifhop's com- an Heretic, and fit to be rejected and 
mendation (fays Mr. Strype), among punilhed as fuch, he never would 
the many evil things that afperfe and hearken to him, either to punifti him 
blacken his name to this day. Nor or remove him from his place. Thus 
muft the like favour, or a greater, be lived two excellent Protectants, un- 
foigotten, by him lhewn to fuch ano- der the wings as it were of the (worn 
ther learned and grave Proteftant, enemy and deftroyer of Proteftanta." 
friend and cotempoiary with Smith, Life of Sir Thomas Smith, P. 65. 
I mean Roger Afcham :— whom (/>) In the Biographia Bli- 
the Bifhop of Winchester did not tannic a. Sec Gardiner's article U 
only fpare, but called to Court, and that work* 
preferred to b« Secretary of the La- 
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%t by Gardiner, than that .or making the law the rule of hi* 
«* conduft (?)•" But this is not true. It is certain, that many 
of the Proteftants were thrown into rjrifon by him, while the* 
laws of King Edward VI. were yet in force, contrary to th* ■ 
laws of the kingdom, and the fundamental principles of juftice* 
and equity ; and they were continued in a cruel and illegal con- 
finement for a conhderable time, till a law could be procured 
which would bring them to the flake (r). Gardiner could indeed' 
talk of law and the conftitution, and declaim againft illegal pro- 
ceedings, with much plaufibility, whillt he was himfelf in the 
Tower ; but when he was at the head of the Adminiftration in 
the reign of Mary, his religious attachment to the laws mani- ' 
feftly forfook him. It is true, that he took fome meaf vires to- 
wards preventing Philip from aftuming the Sovereignty of Eng- 
land ; but it is Tikewile true, that he was a great promoter of the , 
Spanifh match ; which, notwithftanding his precautions, might 
have been very fatal to the liberties of the kingdom. 

Gardiner poflefled great courage, and no*inconfiderabie degree 
•f eloquence ; but when he was employed in trying Heretics, 
as well as at other times, he would frequently dcfcend to the 
lowed abufe, and the groflbft fcurrility ; and behave in a man- 
ner very unworthy of the characters either of a gentleman or a 
fcholar, and dill more inconfiftent with thofe of a Chriftian and a 
Bifhop. It is faid, that he was of a liberal difpofition, kept a 
good noufe, and brought up feveral young gentlemen, who af- 
terwards became con fider able pcrfons. But he is charged by 
Proteftant writers ( / ) with being addi&cd to drunkennefs and 

whoredom. Bifhop Gardiner publifhed many pieces, the 

Chief of which are the following : 

I. Dl vera Obedientia, Lond. 1534, IC35. 4*0. at Ham-, 
burgh in 1 536, 8vo. with Bifhop Bonner's epiftle prefixed. This 
was written apainit the Papal Supremacy. There were feveral 
other editions of this work ; and an Englifh tranflation of it 
was printed abroad in Queen Mary's time, with a preface before 
it by one Dr. Turner, with a view to expofc Qardiner's incon* 
Jbmcy. 

II. Palinodia dicti lijiri ; that is, A Retra&ation of the 
foregoing work. 

ILK An Explication and Assertion of the true Ca- 
tholic Faith, touching the most blessed Sacrament 
vr tub Altar, with the Confutation op a Book writ- 
tenacainstthe same. This was written againft Cranmer, 
and was printed abroad in 155 1. It was anfwered by the Arch- 

bifhop, 

( q ) Biographical Dictionary, Ivo. P. 304* Ads and Monuments, V. Ill, 

Vol. V. P. 304, Edit. 1641. P. 123. 

( r ) Vid. Strype's Memorials of ( s ) Kid. Life of Bifhop Ridley, 

Aichbifhop Cranmer, P. 310, 31a. P. 393, 67a, 
Htftt 96 tb# Reformation, Vol. II, 

I 
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Jiifhop, and Gardiner replied again in Latin, under the feigned 
name of Marcus Antonius Conflautiui, a Divine of Louvain, 
giving his book the following title : 

IV. CooKUTATlO CAVILLATIOMOUt quibi/s, (Acao- 

IAKCTUM EuCllflRlSTlJE SaC» All EN TUU, AB 1MPIIS Ca- 

pbukaitis impeti jo let. He compofcd this piece whilft he 
was prifoner in the Tower. 

After the acceffion of Mary, he wrote replies in his own de- 
fence again fl. the attacks of Dr. Turner, Dr. Poynet, and other 
ProteAant exiles. He was alfo fufpefted to be the author of a 
ueatife againft the married Clergy, publiihed in Dr. Martyn'i 
name. And forae of his letters to Smith and Chekc on the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek language are yet extant. — It may not 
be improper here to obferve, that in the former part of our Pre- 
late's life, he i>as more generally known by die name of 
Stephens, than by that of Gasdihik, being commonly 
called Dr. Stbpheks. 
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The Life of T » o m as Cran^ea-, 
Arcbbifliop o£ Canterbury. 

T^HOMAS CRANMER \vas born at Aflafton, in 
the cburity of Nottingham, on the 2d of July, 1489!* 
- He was fon to Thomas Cranmer, Efq^ a gentleman of 
an.antient family, in that county. He was initiated' 
in grammar learning by ?' J a rude Parifti-Clerk," as Mr. Strype 
cxpreffes it, " under . whom - he learned little, and endured 
" much." His father was defirous that he mould txaccuftomed 
to polite and gentleman-like rural exercifes, as well as inftru&ed 
in literature ; and therefore caufed him to be taught to ride, to 
ihoot, to hunt and hawk, whilft he was very young ( / ), 

He loft his father early ; but his mother, in 1503, when he 
was fourteen years of age, fent him to the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted of Jefus College. And he 
was chiefly employed in the acquiiition of the ufelels and trifling 
fchool-learning of thofe times, till he was twenty-two years of 
age. But he afterwards applied fcimfelf to the reading of va- 
luable Latin authors, and ftudied the writings of Erafmus. And 
when the works pf Luther made their appearance in the world, 
he was very attentive to the cohtroverfies which were then fo 
much agitated. Aiid that he- might be the better, enabled to 
judge on which fide- the truth- lay, he applied himfelf for three 
years with great diligence to 'the'ftudy of the Sacred Writings. 

He then continued to profecu'fe his ftudies by reading the moft 
valuable antient and modern authors, efpecially in Divinity, and 
fuch as were beft calculated to throw light upon the fubje&s in 
difpute between the Papifts and the Lutherans. And Cranmer 

Vol. II. 6. 2* L * was 

( t ) " Though his father were his houfe that would become an 

minded to have his fon educated in hoife better. And after his fludies, 

learning, yet he would not he mould when it was time for recreation, he 

be ignorant of civil and gentleman- would both hawk and hunt, the game 

like exercifes. Infomuchthat heufed being prepared for him. And feme- 

himfclf to moot. And many times times he would moot in the long 

his father permitted him to hunt and bow, and many times kill the deer 

hawk, and to ride rough horfes. So with his crofs-bow, though his fight 

that when he was Bifliop, he feared was not perfect ; for he was pur- 

not to ride the rougheft horfes that blind." Memorials of Archbifhop 

came into his ftables j which he Cranmer, by John Strype, M. A. 

would do very comely. As other- Edit. 1694* P_*» 
wife at all times there was not any in 
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was no hafty or fuperficial reader. He perufed his authors with 
the utmoil care and attention, and feldom read without a pen 
in his hand. By which means he acquired a very large fund of 
theological learning. 

When he had been fome time a Mafter of Arts, and Fellow 
of his College, he married, and thereby loft his Feilowfhip; 
but his wife dying in child-bed within a year, he was again ad-v 
mitted into it. And in 1523, he took the degree of Doctor in 
divinity, and became the reader of the divinity leclure in his 
own College. And he had now acquired Co much reputation in 
the Univerfity, that he was appointed one of the examiners of 
thofe who commenced Batchelors and Doctors in divinity ; ac- 
cording to whofe approbations the Univerfity allowed them to 
proceed. 

In this place Dr. Cranmer did much good. It was his cufrom 
to examine thefe candidates out of the Scriptures ; and he would 
by no means let them pafs, if he found them unacquainted with 
the Sacred Writings. This was a fort of learning, of which. 
the Friars in general were extremely ignorant. They were 
much better read in Scotus and Aquinas, than in the Bible* 
The Friars, therefore, Dr. Cranmer iometimes turned back at 
infufficient, advifing them to ftudy the Scriptures for fome 
years longer, before they came for their degrees, it being, he 
faid, - a (name for a profeffor in divinity to be unfkilled in the 
book, wherein the knowledge of GOD, and the grounds of di- 
vinity lay. In confequence of this behaviour, he was verjr 
heartily hated by the Friars. However, fome of the more inge- 
nuous of them afterwards returned him great and public thanks* 
for refufing them their degrees ; acknowledging, that having 
been thereby put upon the ftudy of the Scriptures, they had at- 
tained to a more found knowledge in religion than they other- 
wife fhould have done. One of thefe was Dr. Barat, a White 
Friar, who lived afterwards in Norwich. 

It was the affair of King Henry's divorce, and the opinion 
which Cranmer gave thereon, that was the immediate caufe of 
his advancement in the Church. It happened in the following 
manner : Dr. Cranmer had, on account of the plague at Cam- 
bridge, retired to Waltham Abbey in EfTex, to the noufe of one 
Mr. CrefTy, whofe wife he was related to, and whofe fonts were 
his pupils at the Univerfity ; and at this time Edward Fox, the 
King's Almoner, and Stephen Gardiner, then the King's Secre- 
tary, chanced accidentally to come to Mr. Creffy's houie. Hero 
the converfation turning upon the King's divorce, which was 
then almoft the only thing talked of, Fox and Gardiner, know- 
ing Cranmer to be a man of confiderable reputation for his ex- 
tenfive knowledge in divinity, endeavoured to prevail upon him 
to declare his lentiments upon the fubjeft. Cranmer accord- 
ingly gave it as his opinion, " That it would be much better to 
" have this queftion, Whether a man may marry his. brother's 

« wife 
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■** wife or no, difcufled and decided by the Divines upon the au- 
«' thority of GOD's word, than thus from year to year to pro- 
*' long the time, by having recourfe to the Pope. Thattnere 
" was but one truth in it, which the Scripture would foon dc- 
" clare and manifeft, being handled by learned men ; and that 
" might be done as well at the Universities herein England, as 
*' at Rome, orelfewhere." This opinion being communicated 
by Dr. Fox to the King, Henry vtry much approved of it, 
faying, that " the man had the fow by the right ear." And he 
commanded that Dr. Cranmer mould be immediately fent for to 
Court. 

This being done accordingly, and our Divine introduced into 
the prefence of the King, his Majefty conferred with him for 
tome time concerning the affair of his divorce : and Henry was 
much pleafed with the gravity, modefty, and learning of Cran- 
mer; and accordingly made him his Chaplain, and commanded 
him to digeft his thoughts on the, fubjecl on which he had dif- 
courfed with him, and to commit them to writing. This was 
about the month of Auguft, 1529. And the Kingdefired Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltflure and Ormond, (father of Lady 
Anne Boleyn) to entertain Dr. Cranmer in his houfe, and to 
furnilh him with books, and all other conveniences for ftudy. 
His fituation in this family was a very agreeable one ; for the 
Earl of Wiltshire was efteerncd one of the moft learned Noble- 
men in England, was a friend to Erafmus, and a patron of 
learning and learned men. And Cranmer, by his excellent and 
amiable qualities, much endeared himfelf to the Earl and his 
family ; and the attachment which the Lady Anne Boleyn after- 
wards difcovered towards-the Reformation, was probably chiefly 
owing to the converfation of Cranmer, which flic enjoyed the 
benefit of in her father's houfe. 

Dr. Cranmer had now, in obedience to the King's com- 
mand, committed his thoughts to writing on the bufinefs of the 
divorce ; and in the treatiie which he wrote on this occafion, 
he fhewed, by the teftimonies of the Scriptures, of general 
Councils, and antient writers, that the Bifhop of Rome had not 
authority fufficient todifpenfewith the word of GOD. When. 
he had finiflied this book, he was fent to Cambridge to difpute 
upon the fubjeel, and he brought over many to his opinion. He 
was accompanied by Gardiner and Fox, and other learned men. 
He afterwards returned again to Court ; and was about this 
time prefented to a living, and made Archdeacon of Taunton. 
And he was now not only beloved by the Earl of Wiltfhireand 
his family, but alfo much cfteemed by the Nobility in general, 
and in great favour with the King, who frequently converted 
with him, and feemed unwilling to nave him abfent from Court. 

In 1530, Dr. Cranmer was fent by the King into France, 
Italy, and Germany, with the Earl of Wiltlhire, chief Ambafla- 
dor, and others, to difpute concerning the King's divorce, carry- 

2 I 2 ing 
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ing with him the treatife which he had written upon that fab*. 
ject. From France they went into Italy, where Dr. Cranmert • 
book was delivered to the Pope ; and he offered to juftify it, 
and to difpute openly againfl Henry's marriage with Catherine 
of Arragon, upon thefe two points, which his book chieflv 
treated of. I. " That no man, Jure Divino, could, or ought 
" to marry his brother's wife." II. " That the Bifcopof 
** Rome by no means ought to difpenfe to the contrary.** But 
after fundry promifes and appointments made, there was ne 
man found who would oppofe him, or publicly difpute the mat- 
ter with him. And in more private argumentations with then 
that were about the Pope, he fo pufhed them, that at laft they 
openly granted, even in the Pope's chief court of the Rota, that 
Henry's marriage was again ft GOD'slaw. But as for the Pope's J 
power of difpenfing with the laws of GOD, that was too ad- , 
vantageous a tenet to be parted with. Cranrner, however, before 
them all, boldly aflerted that the Pope had no fuch power («)• . < 

Dr. Cranrner continued at Rome for fome months ; and the 
Earl of Wiltshire fent fuch high commendations of his beha* 
viour to the King, that when the others were returning home, ke 
fent him a commiffion, with initrudions to be his fole Ambafia- 
dor to the Emperor in the fame caufe. This commiffion wis 
dated the 24th of January, 15319 and Cranrner is ftiled therein 
Consiliarius Regius et ad C^sarem Orator. By this 
opportunity of travelling through Germany, and following the 
Emperor's Court, he by his conferences brought many leaned 
Germans, and fome even of the Emperor's own Court and - 
Council, to acknowledge, that Henry's marriage with Cathe? 
rine.was unlawful. 

WhilH he was in Germany, he went to Nuremberg, w&eie * 
Ofiander was pallor ; who being celebrated for his parts aad 
learning, our A mb a factor cultivated his friendfhip, fending; for 
him fometimes to difcourfe with him, and fometimes going to 
Ofiander's houfe, (0 vifit him and his ftudy. In- pne of their 
conventions, Ofiander told Cranrner, that he had begun to 
write an Harmony of the Gcfpels, but had laid afide his define 
on account of the difficulty which he found in it, However, fee 
Shewed Cranrner what he had already written, who greatly en? 
couraged him to proceed in the work, which he accordingly 
did. He publiftiedit in 1537, and dedicated it to Cranrner. In 
the courfe of his vifits to Ofiander, Cranrner became acquainted 
with the niece of that learned man, and at length married her. 
By this affinity, and their frequent yifits, a very cordial friend- 
ship was eUabiifhed between Cranrner and Ofiander, and they 
kej.'t up a conftant literary correfpondence for many years after* 

Befides his negociations in the affair of the divorce, Dr. Cran-; 
mcr was alfo employed in eflablifhing a treaty of commerce' bo» 

tw^en, 

( « ) Strype's Memorials, as before* P. 9* 

» 
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tween England and the Emperor's dominions in the Low Coun- 
tries. He went likewife on an Embafly to the Duke of Saxony, 
and other Proteftant States ; and tranfadted fundry other affairs 
of importance. 

In Auguft, 1532, Archbifhop Warham died ; upon which 
Henry refolved to raife Dr. Cranmer to the Archbimopric, This, 
indeed, feemcd too high a dignity for him, as he had not yet 
had any confulerable preferment in the Church. But Henry 
thought him the fitted man of all the Engliih Clergy to prefidc 
over the Church., and therefore refolved to confer upon him this 
high office, though he was now employed abroad ; and with that 
view ordered him to return home, which he accordingly did, 
though not till upwards of three months after Warham's death. 
Cranmer feems to have been really averfe to the high honour 
which was intended for him. He loved ftudy and retirement, 
and knew the dangers and temptations which would naturally 
attend fuch a /ration ; and, therefore, would have preferred aa 
humbler fituation. He begged his Majefty would iuifer him to 
decline the dignity which he had gracioufly intended to confer 
on him ; and when the King was not to be prevailed upon to 
permit him to do this, Cranmer told him, " That if he mould 
" accept it, he muft receive it at the Pope's hand, which he nei- 
ther would, nor could do : for that his Majefty was the only 
Supreme Governor of the Church of England, as well in 
caufes ecclefiaftical as temporal ; and that the full right of 
donation of all manner of benefices and Bifhoprics, as well as 
any other temporal dignities and promotions, appertained tq 
him, and not to any other foreign authority. And therefore 
if he might fcrve GOD, his King, and his country, in that 
" vocation, he would accept it of his Majefty, and not of a 
" ftranger, who had no authority within this Realm." 

Henry made a paufe at this declaration of Cranmer r s, and 
then afoed him how he was able to prove what he had faid. 
Upon this Cranmer alledged feveral paffages from Scripture, and 
the Fathers, proving the fupreme authority of Kings in their 
own Realms and dominions ; and at the fame time he pointed 
out the intolerable ufurpations of the Roman Pontiffs. The 
King talked feveral times with him upon ths fubjecl ; and find- 
ing that he could not be brought to acknowledge the Pope's au- 
thority, his Majefty confulted with one Dr. Oliver, an eminent - 
Lawyer, and with fome able Civilians, in what manner he 
mi^ht bellow the Archbiihopric upon Cranmer, confiilent with 
the fcruplcs of the latter. They laid, he might do it by way of 
proteftation ; and fo one be fent to Rome to take the oath, and 
do every thing in his name. Cranmer acquiefced in this ; and 
accordingly when he was confecrated, which was on the 30th of 
March, 1533, he made his proteftation, " That he did not ad- 
" mit the Pope's authority, any further than it agreed with the 
41 exprefs word of GOD. And that it might be lawful for him 

" at 
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91 at all times to fpeak againft him, and to impugn kit errors* 
" when there fhould be occafion ( w )." 

His confecration was, however, ufhered in by a number of 
Balls from Pope Clement. By one Bull, dire&ed to the King, 
he was, upon the Royal nomination, made Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury. The fecond, which was direded to himfelf, was to 
the fame purpofe. A third abfolved him from all fentences of 
excommunication, fufpenfion, interdiction, &c. A fourth warn 
to all the Bifhops in the Province of Canterbury, requiring them 
%o receive and acknowledge him as their metropolitan. A fifth 
was to the Dean and Chapter, to the fame purpofe. A fixth, ttft 
the Clergy of Canterbury. A feventh, to ail the Laity in hif 
See. An eighth, to all that held lands of it. By a ninth lie 
was ordained to be confecrated, taking the oath that was in the 
pontifical. By a tenth Bull the pall was fent him. And by an 
eleventh, the Archbifhop of York, and the Bifhop of London, 
were required to put it on him. Thefe Bulls were fo many ar- 
tifices, as Bifhop Burnet obferves, " to make compofitions 
high, and to enrich the Apoftolic Chamber ; for now tha* 
about which St. Peter gloried, that he had none of it, (neither 
filver nor gold), was the thing in the world for which his fnc^ 
ceflbrs were mod careful (*)•" Cranmer, agreeable to the. 
ufual cuftom, received thofe Bulls which the Pope had direflgq 
to himfelf, in order to inveft him with the Archbifhopric: hat 
he furrendered them up to the King, becaufe he Would not ow* 
the Pope as the giver of this ecclefiallical dignity, bat the King 
only (j ). 

On the 23d of May, this year, Archbifhop Cranmer pro- 
nounced the fentence of divorce between King Henry and 
Queen Catherine. Henry had been fome time before married 
to Anne Boleyn, at which ceremony Cranmer was prefent. . The 
Pope threatened him with excommunication, on account of hit 
pronouncing the fentence of divorce againft Queen Catherine 3 
but he appealed from the Pope to a General Council. And at 
the clofe of this year, when the Pope's fupremacy was debated 
in Parliament, the Archbifhop argued zealoufly and learnedly 
againft it. " The chief, and in a manner the whole burthen of 
" this weighty caufe," fays Mr. Strype, " was laid upon hit 
" fhoulders. Infomuch that he was forced to anfwer to all that 1 
ever the whole rabble of the Papifts conld fay for the defence 
of the Pope's fupremacy. And he anfwered fo plainly, di- 
rectly, and truly to all their arguments, and proved fo evi-» 
" dently and ftoutly, both by the word of* GOD, andconfent of 
" the primitive Church, that this ufurped power of the Pope u 
« a mere tyranny, and diredlly againft the law of GOD: and 

" that 

( w ) Strype, P. 14, 16, 17. 

( x) Hift. of the Reformation, Yol. X. P. «!• 

t J ) Strypc ? P. 19. 
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that the power of Emperors and Kings is the highefl power, 
here upon earth ; unto which Bifhops, Priefts, Popes, and 
Cardinals, ought to fubmit themfelves, and are as much 
bound to obey as their temporal fubj efts, or Laymen, (as the 
Piieils call them), that the ifiue was the abolifhing of that fo- 
" reign Papal power, and the expuliion of it out of this Realm, 
" by thefullconfentof Parliament." 

As the Papal fupremacy was now abolifhed in England by the 
•Parliament, Archbiihop Cranmer vigorouily exerted himfelf to 
promote the work of Reformation. But when Bifhop Fifher 
and Sir Thomas More refufed to take the oath required by the 
aft of Succeffion, he laboured to fave their lives, and was very 
defirous that they might be permitted to fwearto the Succeffion 
in the manner that they themfelves propofed : but in this he was 
not able to fucceed ( z ). The Archbiftiop was now very foliei- 
tous to procure to the people the liberty of reading the Scrip- 
tures in Englifh ; and with that view, by his own influence and 
that of his friends, and thofe who favoured the Reformation, 
prevailed upon the Convocation, in 1 5 34, to petition the King, 
that the BiMe might be tranflated by lome learned men of his 
Majeity's nomination. And fome time after, that a tranflatiori 
might not be prohibited under pretence of the ignorance or un- 
faithfulnefs of the tranflators, he took an old Englifh verfion of 
the New Tellament, and dividing it into nine or ten parts, caufed 
each part to be written in a paper book, and then fent to the moil 
learned of the Bifhops, defirine that they would carefully correct 
the tranflation, and lend back their feveral parts to him at a cer- 
tain time. It is fuppofed, that he took the fame method with the 
Old Tellament. The feveral Prelates fent back their parts cor- 
rected at the time appointed, agreeable to the Archbifhop's de- 
fire, except Stokeflev, Bifhop of London. This Prelate was a 
bigotted Papiit ; and, therefore, when Cranmer fent for the 
part which had been afligned him, which was the Acts of the 
Apoflles, Stokefley returned this anfwer : " I marvel what my 
•* Lord of Canterbury meaneth, that he thus abufeth the peo- 
" pie, in giving them liberty to read the Scriptures ; which 
«« doth nothing elfe but infect them with Herefy. I have be- 
«« flowed never an hour upon my portion, nor never will. And 
" therefore my Lord fhall have this book again ; for I will ne- 
" ver be guilty of bringing the fimple people into error." 
When this anfwer was reported to the Archbiihop, he faid, he 
wondered that the Bifhop of London was fo fro ward, that he 
would not do as other men did. At which Mr. Thomas Law- 
ney, who flood by, faid to the Archbiihop, " I can tell your 
" Grace why my Lord of London will not beftow any labour or 

" pains 

( « ) See theflrft Volumt of this Work, P. j$i. and P. 90. of the 
prtfooc Velum t , 
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" pains this way. Your Grace knoweth well, that lui pOttkJL 
•« is a piece of the New Teftament. Bat he being jierfaailety . 
" that CHRIST had bequeathed him nothing in his Tcftamrnft 
•' thought it mere madnefs to bellow any labour or pains, where 
" no gain was to be gotten. And befides this, it is the *A£b 
" of ue Apoftles ; who were poor fimple fellows, and there* 
" fore my Lord of London dildained having any thing to do 
'* with them ( a )." 

The Archbiihop had, however, at length, the fatisfa&km rf 
feeing an Englifti tranflation of the Bible publifhed under die 
fanction of the Royal authority, to which Lord Cromwell gre^r 
contributed, and on which account Cranmer returned him a let- 
ter of thanks. The Archbiihop was alfo concerned in forwant 
ing the diflblution of the Monafteries ; and in the year 153& 
performed a provincial viiitation, in order to vindicate JEtte 
King's fupremacy, which he did in many places by proachmfe 
And in his fermons he (hewed, I. " That the Bifliop of Roftw 
V was not GOD's Vicar upon earth, as he was taken to be; 
* c and pointed out by what arts he had ufurped that authority** 
" II. That the holinefs which the Roman See fo muck boaflfcd 
«* of, and by which name Popes affeded to be ftiled, was but a 
" holinefs in name ; and that there was no f uch holinefi «t 
" Rome : from whence he took occafion to lauch out intoiHr 
* l vices of the Court of Rome. in. He inveighed againft tife 
" Bifhop of Rome's laws; which, he faid, were mifcalled W^ 
«' vinae Leges, and Sacri Canones." But on account of ddd^ 
fermons, the Archbiihop met with much oppofition from tk$ 
Friars. \ 

In 1536, Archbifliop Cranmer pronounced the fentence 0? 
divorce again ft Queen Anne Boleyn. He had before, however, 
written to the King on this occafion, and faid many thingrim lite' 
Queen's behalf : and there is no doubt but that lie was in Jdb 
, heart difpofed to favour her. He has, notwithftandinjk beite . 
cenfured for his conduct in this affair, as acting in it* with tifr 
much obfequioufnefs to the King's will; and, indeed, tttl 
charge againft the Archbiihop, appears to*be not altogether an- 
juft. For the fear of incurring the King's difpleafure, fcuu to 

have prevented him from a&ing in this tranfadion with a proper 

• - ■ » - ■ 



(a.) This Mr. Lawney was whom he knew to be atotonref 

cfttemed a man of great wit and Priefts maniages, Csid to hisn, «* Afc f 

humour. He was Chaplain to the my Lawney 1 what fay yoo to tfei 

Duke of Norfolk, and had been one hew ad ? will Priefts now be able ft* 

or the fcholars placed by Cardinal get wives ?'• u May It ptarie j*ar 

Wolfey in his New College at Ox- Grace,** replied tb* GbKjkfo, u l 

fgrd. He had a Living in Kent, cannot pretend to fay wbatlMr frkftt 

which Mr. Str>pc fuppofes was given will have wives; buttfaiftl 

Mm by ArJibifnop Cranmer. About fwer for, that, .notw 

the time that the ad of the Six Ar« aft, wives will hayt 

tcltrs was paficd, the Duke of Nor- Strype, P. 35, 
lc:k meeting bis Chaplato Lawney, 
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itegree of firmnefs, and from expreffing his fentiments concern- 
ing it to the King with a jail freedom. Indeed, as to the fen* 
fence which Cranmer pronounced againft the Queen, that, Bifhop 
Burnet fays, " was unavoidable. For whatever motives drew 
" from her the confeflion of that precontract (/>), he was 
" obliged to give fentence upon it : and that which (he con * 
" fefled, being fuch as made her incapable to contract marriage 
4t with the King, he could not decline the giving of fentence 
41 upon fo formal a confeflion ( c )." 

Tne German Proteftants, who had formed an high opinion of 
Cranmer, entertained great expectations of the advantage which 
the Proteftant caufe would receive by the authority and influence 
of Cranmer in England ; and they, therefore, did occasionally 
addrefs themfelves to him. This year*Martin Bucer publifhed a 
large book in folio upon the Epiftles to the Romans, intitled, 
Mbtaphrasis et Enarratio; and dedicated it in a long 
cpiille to the Archbifhop. In this epiftle dedicatory, Bucer 
tells Cranmer, il That all men proclaimed him endowed with a 
€t mind worthy of an Archbifhop and Primate of fo great a 
«« kingdom, and fo difpofed to the glory of CHRIST. That 
" he had fo attained to this high eftate in CHRIST, by his fpi- 
" ritual wifdom, holinefs of life, and molt ardent zeal to ren- 
«« der CHRIST'S glory more illuflrious ; that gathering toge- 
" therthe humble, and taking pity upon the fheep-fold, being 
•* indeed difperfed and fcattered abroad, he always fought and 
«« faved that which was loft, and brought back CHRIST'S poor 
«• fheep to his fold, and the paftures of everlafting life, when 
" they had been before moil miferably harraffed by the fervants 
«« of fuperftition, and the emiflaries of the Roman tyranny." 

The Archbifhop thought it would contribute much to the in- 
creafe of true ChrilHan knowledge, to have a plain and found 
cxpofition of the Commandments, the "Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
and the grounds of religion, recommended to the people by 

£ublic authority. And for this purpofe he confulted with the 
ord Cromwell, his conftant affociate and afliftant in matters of 
this kind ; arid they prevailed upon the King, in 1537, to iffue 
out a commifTion to the Archbifhop himfelf, and moil of the Bi- 
fhops, to prepare fuch an expofition. They met for this pur* 
pofe at the Archbifhop's pajace at Lambeth : and " in the dif- 
* fc putations which, happened among them in this work, (fays 
" Mr. Strype), Winchefter, the Pope's chief champion, with 
" three or four other of the Bifhops, went about with all fubtil 
•' fophiitry, to maintain all idolatry, herefy, and fuperftition, 
Vol. IL 6. 2 K " written 



( b ) The fentence pronounced by a pre-contraft with the Earl of Nor« 

Cranmer, which declared Anne Bo- thumberland. 
leyn'i marriage with Henry to be ( c ) Hift. of the Reformation, 

nail and void, it fuppofed to have Vol, U P« 206, 
been elm fly founded on her confeffing 
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44 written in the canon law, or ufed in the church under the 
•' Pope', tyranny. But at the laft, whether over-powered with 
" number, or convinced by the word of GOD, and confent of 
" anticnt authors, and the primitive Church, they all agreed 
" upon, and fct their hands to a godly book of religion."' 
When the Bifliopi had figncd this hook, it was prefentea to the 
king for his pcrufal aniT approbation ; and accordingly Henry 
made fome alterations in it. Jt wjii. publiflicd this year, and wu 
intitled, " The godly and pious Inflitution of aChrillian Man;" 
and was commonly called, from the compofers of it, Thk 
MiMini'h Hook. It confided of a declaration of the Lord's 
I'rayer, and of Ave Mary, the Creed, the ten Commandments, 
and the feven Sacra me nth ; figncd by the two Archbifliopt,. 
nineteen Hifliop^ eight Archdeacons, and feventeen Doctors of 
Divinity and J .aw ( d ). 
in ic?7, the Archbiihop vifitcd hisDiocefe, and endeavoured 
nliofifh the fupcrllitious obfervation of holidays. " The. 
■• orcat inconvenience of thefc holiday », (Mr. Strype obfervet) 
44 lay partly in the numeroufnefs of them : fo that the attcn- 
" dance upon them hindered difpatching and doing iu (lice in 
Wdluiiiillcr-Uall in the terms, and the gathering in harveft 
in the country : partly in the fuperilition* that the fe holidays 
mainuiucd, in the idolatrous worlhip of fuppofed Saints : 
and partly in the riot, debauchery, and drunlccnncfs, that 
tlu-fc times were celebrated with among the common people | 
and l.iflJy, the poverty it brought upon the meaner fort, being 
44 detained from going about their ordinary labours and calt- 
44 inp, to provide for ihemfclvcb and families." 

la 

( // ) Amnng tlie manuferiptt of in it, we may here apply a jaft ob* 

John l-ox, there is a Life of Cran- forvation made by Mr. Strype cS 

mcr, in which the following amount another occailon. There were, la* 

oi thin book it given. " A g'dly deed, in it, «• many 1'opifh error! 

book of iHiiricjn, not much unlike mixed wi<h evangel lual trufjia 1 which 

thi hook fct forth by King ltd- niuft cither be attributed to the da* 

ward VI. except in two point*. The fcchvencli of our I'rcUtc'a knoifr 

one wai the icul picfence of l.'hiinY* ledge hi yet in true religion, or beie| 

body in the S.-w.r.ini^t.t of the Altar, the piinciples and opinione of thl 

Of the which opinion the Au,h- King, or both. Lot not any beefr 

bifhop wai at tli.it time, und the fended herewith, but let him rati* 

molt part of the other Hilltop* und take notice, what a gftat deal ef 

learned men. The other cnoi w.»s (Jofpcl doclrlnc here came to ligfcti 

«»i piajring, kifling, and kneeling ho- and not only fo, but wai owned aM 

foic una^c u j which wai addo I by impounded by authority to be be* 

thr King ;ilirr the I)ifhopi lud let ii-ved and prncli fed. The fun ef 

their h.v cli to the contrary." /'/»/. truth was now but riflng, And break* 

Ridley'!* l.i I col tliiliojj Ridley, I'. 114, ing through the thick mifte of that 

i«c, ( ;ind Memorial* of Ci-amncr, idolutry, lupctrtition, and ignorance, 

I'. {"• r. 1 * )*■> that had fo long prevailed In this «• 

With rdpri't to tlio mixture of tion, and the reft of the world, aad 

1'opciy win. h vvat* in this book, nut- wai not yet advanced to i6L merldlia 

v-iiiiiUndinip the fhute Cianmcr had biiglitneiV* McmoeMt^Ji 44, 
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In 1 538, the Archbifhop read ledtures upon the Epiftle of St. 
Paul to the Hebrews, half the Lent, in the Chapter-Houfe of 
the Monaflery of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury. About this 
time Cranmer's influence at Court appears to have fuffcred fome 
diminution, and the Popiih intereft feems to have prevailed. 
And this year Fox, Biftiop of Hereford, died ( e ) ; who was the 
belt friend and ableft afliftant that Cranmer had at that time 
among the Bifhops, and a great promoter of the Reformation. 

In 1539, the Archbifhop, together with fome of the Bifhops, 
fell under the King's difpleafure, becaufe they could not be 
brought to give their confent in Parliament, that the King fhould 
have all the Monafleries fupprefled to his own fole ufe. They 
were willing that he fhould nave all the lands which his ances- 
tors gave to any of them ; but the refidue they would have had 
beflowed upon hofpitals, grammar fchools, and other inflitu- 
tions of public utility. 

The influence of Uardiner and the Popifh party was now more 
than ordinarily prevalent at Court ; and this opportunity they 
improved by procuring the bloody aft of the Six Articles (/). 

2 K 2 Archbifhop 

(O EDWARD FOX was born at King. In 1511, he was inftalled 
Durflcy in Gloucefterfhire, and cdu- Archdeacon of Leicester, upon the 
cated at Eton fchool. He was from reflgnation of Gardiner } and in 
thence fent to King's College in Cam- 1533, was made Archdeacon of Dor- 
bridge in 1 512, and elected Provoft fet. In 1535, he was promoted to 
of the fame in 1528, which place he the Bifhopric of Hereford; and the 
kept till the time of his death. He fame year he was fent Ambaflador to 
was in his youth remarkable for hit the Proteftant Princes in Germany, 
vivacity, but having withal prudence Chen aflemblcd at Smalcaldj whom 
to govern that fpirit, at leaft when lie he exhorted to unite, in point of 
attained to the years of manhood, it doctrine, with the Church of Eng- 
contributcd to raife him to eminence, land. He fpent the winter at Wir- 
D. Lloyd fays, " In his firft years, temberg, and held feveral conferences 
none was more wild j in his laft, with fome of the German Divines, 
none more ftayed." He obferves endeavouring to conclude a treaty 
further, that " his friend's devotion with them upon many articles of re- 
to the Church, and relation to the ligion $ but nothing was effected. 
Bifhop of Winchester (Rich. Fox), He returned to England in 1536 ; 
made him a fcholar j his own incli- and, after having enjoyed his epifco- 
nation, a politician 1 an inclination pal dignity only two years and feven 
that brake through all the ignoble re- months, died at London on the 8th of 
{train's of pedantic ftudies." Hit May, 1538. He was buried, agree- 
abihties recommended him to the no- able to his own defire, in the church 
tice of Cardinal Wolfey, who took of St. Mary Monthaw, in Thames, 
him into hisfervice j and in 1528, he itreet; in which pari fh the Bifhops of 
was fent Ambaflador to Rome, in Hereford then had an houfe. He 
conjunction "ith Stephen Gardiner, was a man of great abilities, and 
in order to obtain new Bulls from the considerable learning j and published 
Pope for King Henry's divorce. He fome pieces, particularly a treatife, in 
was then Almoner to the King, and Latin, " Of the true difference be- 
esteemed a very able Divine. He was tween the Royal and Eccleflaftical 
afterwards employed in other Em- power)*' which was tran dated into 
baffles, both in France and Germany, Englifli by Henry, Lord Stafford. 
We have takeo notice in another V%i % BioaaAm. Britan. 
place of his being principally con. (/)$* P, 161, 162, and 213, of 
cerned in introducing Cranmer to the this Volume* 
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Archbifhop Crawrier, however, made a noble fraud .againft thii 
perfecuting ftatute. He disputed, in the military phrafe, cwerf. 
inch of ground ; and with iuch force of reafon, that if reafo* 
had been his adverfaries weapon too, he had carried his point. 
Againft the firft article, indeed, he faid nothing ; for at that 
time he believed the do&rine of the real prefence. But againit 
the fecond, (which declared, That vows of chaftity ought to kg 
obferved), he was extremely earneft. It was very hard, he faid, 
to force religious men from their houfes, and not allow them that 
common intercourfe with the world, which the reft of his Ma* 
jefty's fubje&s enjoyed : that the Parliament had already *b* 
folved them from their vow of poverty ; and he could fee BQ 
reafon why they fhould be abfolved from one vow more than 
another : befides, he added, that, in his opinion, fuch a treats 
ment of them was very impolitic ; for while they continued in a 
ilate of celibacy, they were ftill in a capacity, ir a fair occafioa 
fhould offer, to re-enter their Monafteries. Againft the third ar* 
tide, which enjoined the ufe of private mattes, he (aid it was a 
plain condemnation of the King's proceedings againft religion! 
houfes i ( for if maffes were really beneficial to departed fouls, it 
was furely an unjuflifiable flep to deftroy fo many noble founda- 
tions, which were dedicated to that only purpofe. The ArcJu 
biftiop oppofed the reft of the articles with equal fpirit ; for Be 
argued three days in the Parliament againft them $ but all hit 
reafoning, and all his eloquence, were ineffectual (/*)• Xing 
Henry was fo defirous of having this ad patted, that ne went to 
the Houfe himfelf, in order to induce the Members to pafs it th$ 
fooner. And as he knew of what weight Cranmer'a vote would 
be, though not to prevent the paf&ng, yet to the difrepute of the 
bill, the King defired the Archbifhop to jvithdraw without 
voting at all. But the Archbifhop knew his duty, and modefljy 
excunng himfelf to the King, ftaid and bore his teftimony againft 
*t(*). 

Notwithftanding this oppofition of our Archbifhop to the 
King's will, Henry had fo good an opinion of him, and was fo 
well convinced of the uprightnefs of his intentions, that he did 
not teftify any difpleafure againft him on this account* On the ' 
contrary, when the Parliament was prorogued, the King fent for 
the Archbifhop, and told him, That he had heard how much, aw} 
with what learning, he had argued againft the aft of the Sif 
Articles, and therefore he defired he would put all his arguments 
in writing, and bring them to him ( b )• The next day, Henry 

( / ) Gilpin's Life of Latimer, the King** 5 for to write againft tfat 

P. 86, 87. do&rines contained in the Shr Ar. 

(g ) Ridley's Life of Bifhop Rid- tides, was death by tbt ftatute. 

ley, P. 1 28. However, Cranmer did what his Mi* 

( b ) it was dangerous for the jefty defired him $ " and made (&js 

Archbifhop to obc/ this command of Aarnet) a book of the reafon* that 

led 
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lent the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the Lord Cromwell, 
to dine with the Archbifhop ; and his Majefty ordered them to 
fuTure him of his conitant and unihaken kindnefs to him, and to 
encourage him all jhey could. When thefe Noblemen were at 
dinner with the Archbifhop at Lambeth, they paid him many 
compliments, and run out much in his commendation ; acknow- 
ledging, that he had oppofed the ad with fo much learning, 
gravity, and eloquence, that even thofe who differed from him 
were much taken with what he faid ; and alluring him, that he 
had nothing to fear from the King. The Archbiihop told them, 
that he heartily thanked his Majefty for his goodnefs towards 
him, and them for the pains they had taken in their pre&nt vifit ; 
find added, that he " hoped in GOD, that hereafter his allega* 
" tions and authorities (againil the doctrines enforced by the 
•* itatute of the Six Articles) would have their proper effect, to 
** the glory of GOD, and the advantage of the Realm." Af- 
ter fome converfation, Lord Cromwell, addreffing himfelf to 
•* Cranmer, faid, " You, my Lord, were born in an happy hour, 
'* I fuppofc ; for do or fay what you will, the King will always 

" take 

M him to oppofe the Six Articles j he defired the bear-ward to bring it 

In which the places out of the Scrip- to him ; who took it up j but before 

tures, the authorities of the antient he would reftore it, put it into the 

Doctors, with the arguments drawn hands of a Piicft that flood there, 

4pm ihefe, were all digefted in a to fee what it might contain. The 

good me- hod. This he commanded Priuft reading a little in it, found It a 

his Secretary to write out in a fair confutation of the Six Articles j and 

hand, that it might be given the told the bear-ward, that whofoever 

King, ihc Secretary returning with claimed it, would be hanged for his 

it from Croydon, where tlv Arch 1 i- pains. But the Archbilhop's Secre- 

ihop was then, to Lambeth, found tary thinking to mend the matter, 

the key of his chamber was carried faid it was his Lord's book. This 

away by the Archbilhop's Almoner i nude the bear-w^rd more intrachu 

fo that he being obliged to go over to ble $ for he was a fpiteful Papift, and 

London, and not daring to truft the hated the Archbifhop j fo that no 

book to any other's keeping, carried offers nor entreaties could prevail 

ft with himfelf ; where both he and with him to give it back. Where. 

the book met with an unlooked for upon Mot ice (that was the Secre- 

encountcr. Some others that were tary's name) went and opened the 

with him in the wherry, would needs matter to Cromwell the next day. 

go to the Southwark fide, to look on Cromwell was then going to Court, 

a bear-baiting that was near the ri- and he expected to find the bear- 

ycr, where the King was in perfon* ward there, looking to deliver the 

The bear broke loofe into the river, book to fome of Cranmer's enemies ; 

and the dogs after her. They that he therefore ordered Morice to go 

were in the boat leaped out, and left along with him. Where, as they had 

the poor Secretary alone there. But expected, they found the fellow with 

the bear got into the boat, with the the book about him j upon whom 

dogs about her, and funk it. The Cromwell called, and took the book 

Secretary, apprehending his life was out of his hands, threatening him fe- 

in danger, did not mind his book, verely for his pr.fumption in med- 

which he loft in the water. But be- dling with a Privy Counfellor's book." 

ing quickly refcued, and brought to Hi ft. of the Reformation, Vol. I, 

land, he bei^an to look for his book, P, 265,266. 

and faw it floating in the river. So 
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" take it well at yoiir hands. Am! I mud needs confcfi, that 
•' in foine things 1 have complained of you to his Majefty ; but 
" all in vain ; tor he will never ftivc credit again ft you, whttfo- 
" cvct is laid to your charge : but let mc, ir any other of the 
" Council, be complained of, his Grace will moft ferioufly 
" chide, and full out with in ; and therefore you are moft 
** happy, if you can keep you in this llatc: ( i )." 

In i$.|o, ievcral new Isuhuprics were founded out of old Mo- 
nafleries ; and fcveral Deaneries and Colleges of Prebends out 
of divert Priories belonging to cathedral churches. Cranmer 
had projected, that in every cathedral there mould be provision 
made for readers of divinity, and of (J reck and Hebrew, and a 
number of lludents to be trained up in religion and learning ; 
from whem <*, as from a nuil'ery, the Hifliop* might furnifli their 
Diocefeswilh pious and learned Mini Her* : but this dcJign mif- 
carried. Thin year, the Arrhhilhop was* one of the Coinmif- 
fiuners appointed to iufprri into inatiers of religion, and to ex- 
plain fume of its principal dotMriucM ; and the book, intitled, 
* - A nrceflary erudition of any Chrillian man," was the refult 
of their t'oiiimillion. Hut on the fall and death of his great 
friend and atlillaut in the work of Reformation, Lord Cromwell, 
which happened about this time, the Archbifhop lived in greit 
privacy and retirement, not intermeddling at all in State af- 
fairs (i ). 

In a j.j i, Cranmer gave orders, purfuant to the King's direc- 
tions, for taking awuy fu peril itious Ihrincs. It is fuppofed that 
the Ardihifhnp himfelf procured the King's letters for this 
end ; foiue former ordern to the fame purpole having not been 
• projjcrly regarded. 

In 1542, the AiT.lihifhop endeavoured to get the fevcre a£ts 
about religion moderated, and to procure to the people the li- 
lierty of reading the Script 11 re.s ; the progrefi of the Reforma- 
tion having now been tor ibme time conlidcrably ohftrulted* 
And with tlii, -i view he prnpofed a bill with this title, " An aft 
" for the advancement oi' true religion, and the aboliflunent of 

" the 

(i) /'./. Strypc'a Memorials of Cromwell's hehalf. St* P, ill. Of 

Cummin, I 1 . 7 j, 74. iiml ILijrfioL'u thU Volume. " Tide AleWt fBur- 

llift. ol (tic Kiioim.t(ion, Vol. I. net adiU) liuih the finnnefs of Crso* 

i'- »f»f. mc r' n hicncMhip to him, and that lis 

(I) Ihmnp Burnt- 1 ntifcrvci, that had a x ro * 1 <ou, i not turned by the 

(lomwcll, " in Inn fall h.id t lie com- chan^rs ol' men'a fortunes, to like or 

moil laic ul nII difxiaccd MmiMcn, difhke them, mi they flood or de« 

tube for fit ken l>y hm hienrh, ami m- chncd from their grcarncfi. And 

lulled over hy Inn c Hemic i. Only hnd Hot the King'* kindnefs lor 

t-'iaiuncr retained Mill fo much of hi* dannier been deeply rooted, this 

Iomiici limphuity, lli.it tic could never letter had tuined nim. For ho wu 

Icam ilu.fr ('nun .iitu." 'i he AilIi- the moft impatient of contradiction, 

lufhop, thrtrlorr, widt <t Irttci lo in fuch cafei, that cntdd he." Hill, 

Hie King, in wluh Ur ni|.-Kfl| many of the Kclormhtion, Vol, I. I*. 177, 
thing* with gieat cai licit ncft iu 
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* the contrary :" in which he was feconded by the Biihops of 
Worcefter, Hereford, Chichefter, and Rochefter, who had pxo- 
oiifed to flick by him in it. Gardiner and the Popifli party op* 
pofed it with all poflible earneftnefs ; fo that the timorous Pre- 
lates forfook Cranmer, and the Bifhops of Rochefter and Here* 
ford were very importunate with him to ftay for a better oppor- 
tunity. But the Archbifhop generoufly chofe rather to obey the 
dictates of his confcience, than to be influenced by motives of 
worldly policy ; and therefore faid, that " he would pufh it as 
" far as it would go." Accordingly he at length fo far pre- 
vailed, that the bill pafled ; but Gardiner and his party had 
found means to clog it in fuch a manner with provifoes, that it 
came much fhort of what the Archbifhop had defigned ( / ). 
However, the Laity were delivered by it from the hazard of 
burning, and the Clergy were not in danger but upon the third 
conviction. Both were allowed to bring witnefTes for their own 
purgation, which was not permitted Defore ; and no offences 
were to be objected, which had been committed above a year. 

The Duke of Norfolk was fent this year with an armyagainft 
the Scots ; and a body of his troops, about five hundred horfc, 
furprized and routed the Scottifh army, which was in fome diibr- 
der on account of a new General being appointed, who was dis- 
agreeable to the troops. Many priioners were taken by the 
Englifti ; particularly the Earls ot Glencairn and Caflilis, the 
Lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, and Grey, Oli- 
ver Sinclair, the new General, and about two hundred gentle- 
men, and eight hundred foldiers, and all the ordnance andbag- 
fage. The Scottifh Noblemen who were taken prifoners, were 
rought to London, and committed to the cufiody of feveral per- 
fons of rank. The Earl of Caflilis was committed to the care 
of Archbifhop Cranmer, and refided with him at Lambeth, as a 
prifoncr on his parole. And the Archbifhop, agreeable to the 
benignity of his chara&er, treated this Nobleman with great 
kindnei's, and took much pains to convince him of the errors of 
Popery ; in which he was fo fuccefsful, that the Earl was after- 
wards a great promoter of the Reformation in Scotland ( m ). 

In 1543, the Archbifhop held a vifitation in Canterbury. 
Many yrjicntments were made on this occafion, fome of which 
arc prefer ved by Mr. Strype, and are very curious. One 
Brooks, a preacher, was accufed for preaching, " That all 
«• mailers and millrefles were bound to eat eggs, butter, and 
41 chccfc, in Lent ; to give example to their houlholds to do the 
* l fame." This the Papilts thought a breaking of Lent, to al- 
low the eating of fuch white meats, as fiih only ought to be 
eaten. Brooks wasalfo charged with faying, " That the cere- 
•' monies ot" the church were but jjeugari.y ceremonies, and 
^' that was the mceteir, term he could give them." 

Thomas 

( / ) n.l. P. 115. of this Vo'ume. Vol. I. P. 3-0. and Memorials u 
( * ) Hitl. gf the Reformation, Cranmer, \\ 9^. 
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Thomas Carden, Vicar of Lyme, was charged with faying, itf 
a Lent fermon, " That he fuppofed St. Catharine was rather a" 
" Devil in Hell, than a Saint in Heaven. And that the people 
" f:iid naught, and that this term was naught to fay, That they 
" ihould receive their Maker at Eafter ; but they jfhoold fay, 
" We (hall receive our Houfel." He alfo preached, " That 
44 the water in the font is no better than other water is." 

John Tofts, Chriitopher Levenyfh, and Bartholomew Joy, 
were charged with pulling down all the pi&ures in the church 
of Norrhgate in Canterbury, except only the Rood, Mary and 
John, the twelve A pottles, the picture of our* Lady, and St. John 
ISaptiil. At another time, Tofts pulled down " the pi&nre of 
44 our Lady, and had her and the tabernacle home to his houfe* 

and there did hew her all to pieces. And at another time, 

the f:id Tofts openly, with a loud voice, read the Bible in 

Engliih in the church to his wife, Sterkie's wife, George 
44 Toft's wife, to the midwife of the fame parifh, and to at 
" many others as then were prefent." Another was accnied far 
forfaking his own parifh church at the time of Eafter, two years 
together, and for going to Walfingham in pilgrimage; and 
" that he would at no time (hew to the Vicar a lawful cerdfi* 
44 cate, that he had received the blefied Sacrament at the tiiufc 
'* commonly accuilomed, as a Chriftian man ought to do. And 
44 obiiinatcly refufed to learn his Pater-nofter, Ave, Credo, and 
" ten Commandments in Englifh, according to the King's in- 
44 junctions." 

Lancafter, Parfon of Pluckley, was accufed with notnfingia 
the church-porch any holy water, according to the laudable cot 
torn of the church. It was alfo allcdged again ft: him, that when 
he was going on proccflion, he did not rehearfe San&a Maria* 
nor any other Saints names. Turner was likewife accufed with 
not calling any holy water, neither before the Sacrament, nor 
upon any altar in the church, except the high altar : nor before 
the crucifix in the Rood-loft, according to the laudable cere- 
mony. He neither incenfed the crucifix in the Rood-loft, nor 
any altar in the church, except the high altar ; nor diilributed 
any holy candles among his parifhioners. And not content 
with theic enormities, in order to fill up the meafure of his ini- 
quities, " he chriftcned three children upon one day, and did 
44 not anoint them with holy oil, neither upon back nor 
44 belly (»)." 

This year a fcheme was formed by Gardiner, Bifhop of Win- 
ch cite r, and his emiiTaries, to ruin Arch bifhop Cranmer, and 
fome othur tmit-ent perfons who favoured the Reformation ( o ). 
The Prebendaries, and others of the church of Canterbury, 
were tor the moit part much addicted to Popery ; and therefore 
hated the Archbiilio^ as the great promoter of the Reformation, 

and 

( n } /*...'. ? W.oiiah of C* rmcr, P. ico, 101, 102, 10J, t.C7, 1©8. 
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and were on that account the more eafily difpofed to concur in 
any defigns again It him. Accordingly feveral of the Popilh 
Prebendaries and- Preachers at Canterbury, were employed by 
Gardiner's agents to collfdl and draw up accufations again It the 
Archbiihop and his friends. " At one and the lame time 
" Winchcfter, (fays Mr. Strype) with his trufty partner, Lon- 
" don, was driving on two games together. The one was to 
" bring into trouble feveral of the King's own Court, that 
were favourers of the Gofpel ; not liking that fuch mould be 
fo near the King : and the other was to overthrow the good 
Archbiihop, and his friends in his Diocefe of Canterbury, 
and to extinguilh that light of the Gofpel that began no- 
• € tablyto fhine there." In confcaucnce of this fcheme, accu- 
fations were collected againft, feveral of the Archbifhops friends, 
and other eminent persons of the Proteltant party, in order to be 
laid before the King and Council ( p ). A book of articles 
againit Cranmer was to accompany the accufations againft hit 
friends, and the others of the Proteftant party. The rough 
draughts were brought to Dr. London, and the Bifhop of 
Winchefter's Secretary, German Gardiner, copied them out 
fair : thefe being figncd by fome of the Prebendaries, were by 
them, in the name of the church of Canterbury, prefented to 
the Council ; and from thence they came into the king's hands. 
The King hereupon went to aivert himfelf upon the river, 
taking the book of articles againft the Archbiihop with him, 
and ordering the bargeman to row towards Lambeth, The 
Archbifliop's fcrvants perceiving it, acquainted their matter with 
it, who halted down to the flairs to pay his rcfpf&s to the King. 
The King calling him into his barge, lamented the growth of 
Herefy, and the diflentions and confufions that were luce to fol- 
low upon it ; and faid, he intended to find out the chief encou- 
rager and favourer of thefe Her e fie s, and make him an example 
to the relt. He then afked the Archbifhop's opinion upon this ; 
who anfwercd him, that it was a good refolution ; but entreated 
the King to confidcrwcll what Herefy was, and not to condema 
thofc as Heretics, who flood for the word of GOD againft hu- 
man inventions. " O my Chaplain, (faid the King) now I 
«' know who is the greatcft Heretic in Kent." And (hewed him 
the book of articles againft him and his Chaplains, which was 
figned by fome Prebendaries of Canterbury, and Juilices of the 
peace in Kent. This, fays Mr. Strype, both furprized and 
troubled the Archbiihop not a little : that thofe of his owa 
Vol. 11. 6. 2 L church, 

( f> ) ft Tl.ey diew up a bundle of Welden, Snowhal and hi* wife, and a 

indirtmcnrs ag.iioft a very great great many more of the King's true 

m.iny, and fome of eminency about and peaceable fubjefts. One Ock- 

tbc King, as Cartin and Hobby, ham, th.it ferved for Cleric of the 

Knights, of the King's Pi ivy Cham- peace at that time, had thefe inditt- 

Ut ; with tfae Ladi«* Haiman and menu ready, to carry them to the 

chief 
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church, and Juftices of the peace whom he had obliged, fhouhi 
deal fo treacheroufly with him. However, the Archbifhoji 
having looked the articles over, and knowing both the malice 
and falfhood of them, kneeled down to the King, and defiled 
him to grant a com million, to whomfoever he pleated, to try the 
truth of thefe ace u fat ions, fo as from the higheft to the loweft 
they might be well punifhed, if they had done otherwife than 
became them. He acknowledged, as to himfelf, that he was ftill 
of the fame mind as when he oppofed the Six Articles ; but that 
he had done nothing againil them. Then the King aiked him, 
if his Grace's bed-chamber could ftand the fcrutiny of that aft I 
He frankly confefTed he had a wife : but that he had fent her to 
Germany upon the palling of that ad. The King, in return for 
his fincerity and opennefs, told him, he would grant a commit 
fion for the trial ; but that he had fuch affiance and confidence 
in his fidelity, that he fhould be the chief Comminioner himfelf; 
to whom, with two or three more, fuch as he fhould chafe, ha 
would wholly commit the examination. The Arehbifhop de- 
fired to be excufedj as it would not feem equitable or impartial 
to make him a Commiffioner, who was a party accufed. Bat 
the King infilled upon it, telling him, " That he was fore ha 
would not halt with him, although he were driven to accofe 
himfelf ; but would fpeak the truth of himfelf, if he had 
offended." The King, added, " That he knew partly how 
" the matter came about ; and that if he handled the matter 
" wifely, he fhould find a petty confpiracy againil him." Tht 
King then named Dr. Bellhoufe for one of the Conuniffionen, 
and left the reft to the Archbifhop's choice ; who appointed 
Dr. Cocks his Vicar-General, and Anthony HuJfev his Re- 
giiler ; both of them fecret favourers of the Papius. The 
commiffion was prefently made out, and the Archbiihop was 
commanded to go himfelf upon it : the King requiring parti- 
cularly, that the Commiffioners fhould Aft out who was the firft 
occaiion of this accufation. 

Accordingly 

chief patron of thefe plots, the Bi- his Council. But by this feafooahli 

(hop of Winchefter. But this de- notice they way-laid Ockham, and 

li«*n, notwithftanding the privacy and Cardin and others feized him, and all 

crafty contrivance of it, took not ef- his papers, as Toon .as he carat to 

fe& ; but he rather brought himfelf Court, before he got to Winchefter. 

into difgrace thereby. For one Folk, Thefe papers were ptrufed by fane 

belonging unto the Queen, being at of the Privy Conned 3 and feeing 

felfions at Windfor at that time, and what large numbers,, it may be, of 

obferving what was done, haftily themfelves and of their friends, a* 

rode to Court, and difcovered to the well as others, were indiQed, and de- 

perfons concerned what was hatch- figncd for death, they thought fit to 

Ing againrt them, letting them know, acquaint the King with it. And he, 

that Ockham was coming with his not liking fuch bloody doings, gait 

indi&metKs to the Bifliop of Win- them ail a pardon t and obfcrang 

cheftert who, as foon as he had re- how Winchefter was the great agent 

ceived them, would without doubt in all this, never liked ate afar," 

hare laid then* before Che King and Strype # a»bdbn,P.uo« 
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Accordingly the Archbifhop, and the other Commifiioncrs, 
went down to Fcvcrfham, and fat three weeks, to rind out the 
contrivers of thefe articles. The Archbifliop, fending for the 
accufers, expoftulated with them for their ingratitude and dif- 
ingenuity to him, who had been their patron ; exprcfling his 
furprize more particularly at Scntleger and Parkhurlt, two of 
the Prebendaries, of whom he had conceived a good opinion. 
And he argued in fo afTeclionate a manner with Shether, that 
the latter could not refrain from weeping; but both he and 
Series, two of the preachers, and chief agents, were committed 
to cuilody. Cranmer left the further dilcovcry of this tranfac- 
tion to the diligence of Cocks and HufTey. But they, from 
their inclination to favour the confjpirators, proceeding flowly in 
the affair, the King difpatched Dr. Leigh, and Dr. Rowland 
Taylor, Civilians, as new Commiflioners, with inftruftions and a 
ring, which were delivered to the Archbifliop on Alhallows eve. 
Dr. Leigh immediately gave commiflion to nine or ten of the 
Archbiffiop's officers and gentlemen, to go and fcarch the chclU 
and houfes of certain Prebendaries and gentlemen, who were 
iufpcclcd to be of the confederacy ; with orders to bring what- 
ever letters or writings they could find to the Archbiihop and 
himfclf. They all went about their work at the fame hour ; 
and within four hours after, the whole confpiracy was difco- 
vcrcd, by finding letters, fome from the Bilhop of Winchcller, 
fome from Dr. London, and others. The feized papers were 
put into a cheft, and brought up to Lambeth ; they were 
perufed by the King himfclf ; and feveral of the perfons con- 
cerned were committed to prifon. But it appeared that the 
chief author, contriver, and encourager of the whole tranfac- 
tion, was the Bilhop of Wincheller. 

Among the reft of the feized papers, two letters came to hand, 
which aitoniftied the Archbifhop. One from Dr. Thornden, 
SutFragan of Dover, made by him Prebendary of Canterbury, 
whom, contrary to the cuftom of thofe days, he honoured fo fir 
as to fet him at his own table with the Nobility andDiocefaa 
Bifhops ; the other from Dr. Barber, retained by the Archbiihop 
in his family, for expediting of matters in fuit before him, and 
as a Counfcllor to him in the law, when need required. The 
Archbiihop taking them apart, (hewed them their letters ; and 
lifting up his hands to heaven, returned thanks to GOD, " that 
" he had, in the mid it of fo many enemies and falfc friends* 
vouchfafed one Great Friend and Mailer, without whofe pro- 
tection he was not able to live fecurely one day." He added, 
That now he perceived there was no fidelity nor truth among 
men ; and that he was brought to that point, that he was 
afraid his left hand would accufe his right." They fell on 
their knees, and with many tears begged his pardon ; acknow- 
ledging that they had been a year ago tempted to do what they 
had done. He prayed GOD to make them good men, and bad 
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them alk GOD forgivenefs, feeing he had never deferved feci 
ufage at their hands. As he could not think it fit to truft then 
any more, he difcharged them from his fervice ; but he dif- 
mifled them with gentle and comfortable words. And it wai 
obferved, that there never after appeared, either in his counte- 
nance, or his words, any remembrance of the injury ( q ). 

Archbiihop Cranmer was, indeed, fo remarkable for his mild 
and forgiving temper, that it was become a kind of common 
proverb in his time, " Do my Lord of Canterbury an ill tutu, 
" and he will be your friend as long as you live." About the 
time that the tranfa&ion which we have juft related happened, a 
yerfon of quality Game to the ArchbifhoiA to obtain his favour 
and affiitance in a fuit which he had to move to the King. 
Cranmer accordingly went to his Majefty about it, and had 
almoil procured it : but the King recollecting, that the peHbn 
for whom the Archbiihop was now foliciting, had been one of 
his fecretaccufers, aflced him whether he took that perfon for hit 
friend. Cranmer anfwered, he did. To which the King re- 
plied, " He is a knave, and your mortal enemy :" and he had die 
Archbiihop, when he mould fee him next, to call him knave to 
his face. Cranmer faid, that fuch language did not become a 
Bifhop. But the King fullenly commanded him to do it. How- 
ever, the Archbiihop paired the matter over, " When thefc 
" things came to be known, (fays Bifhop Burnet) all perfons, 
" that were not unjuftly prejudiced againll him, acknowledge 
" that his behaviour was fuitable to the example and doQnne 
" of the meek and lowly Saviour of the world ; and very 
" well became fo great a Biftiop, and fuch a Reformer of die 
" Christian religion ; who, in thofe fublime and extraordinary 
" in dances, pra&ifed that which he taught others to do (r). M 

In 1544, Sir John Goftwick, one of the Members for Bedford- 
fhire, ltood up in the Houfe of Commons, and accufed Archbi- 
ihop Cranmer of manifeft Herefy again ft the Sacrament of the 
Altar, in his fermons and lectures both at Sandwich and Can- 
terbury ( / ). This being reported to the King, he immediately 
perceived that this accusation again ft the Archbiihop proceeded 
from malice ; for G oft wick was a ftranger in Kent, and had not 
heard Cranmer either preach or read there. Henry, therefore, 
knowing that this man was fet on, and only an inftmment to 
ferve the purpofes of others, was violently enraged : and he 
called Goftwick openly, Varlbt ; and (aid, " That he had 
" play'd a villainous part, to abufe in open Parliament the Pri- 

" mate 

( q ) Ridley's Life of Bifhcp Rid- was mbch they {herald accufe tht 

Jcy, P. 153— -15$. Memorials of Archbifhop in that pcint, feeing ha 
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'* mate of the Realm, efpecially being in favour with his Prince 
* l as he was,"— " What will they do with him," faid Henry, 
4 * if I were gone ?" The King alfo fent the following meflage 
to Goftwick by one of his Privy Chamber. " Tell the varlet 
«' Goftwick, (faid he) That if he do not acknowledge his 
" fault unto my Lord of Canterbury, and fo reconcile himfelf 
*< towards him, that he may become his good Lord, I will fooii 
** both make him a poor Goftwick, and otherwife punifh him to 
" the example of others. He wondered (he faid) he could hear 
" my Lord of Canterbury preaching out of Kent. And that 
€ * if he had been a Kentifh man, he might with more plaufibi- 
" lity have brought an accufation againft him." Notwithftanding 
that what Goftwick had done was in Parliament, the Knight 
was fo well acquainted with Henry's temper, and fo defirous of 
averting the confequences of his difpleafure, that he haftened to 
Lambeth, and not only obtained the Archbiftiop's forgivenefs, 
but alfo eafily prevailed upon him to intercede in his behalf. 
And it was not without difficulty that Cranmer prevailed upon 
the King to overlook Goftwick*s offence, and that only on con- 
dition that he might hear no more of the Knight's meddling in 
this way ( / ). 

About this time the Archbiftiop's palace at Canterbury was 
burnt down, and his brother-in-law, and fome other perfons 
who were in it, were confumed in the flames. And the Popifh 
party, to whom Cranmer was exceedingly obnoxious, were now 
concerting other fchemes to ruin him. This year the Duke of 
Norfolk, and others of the Popifh party in the Privy Council, at 
the inftigation of the Bifhop of Winchefter, went to the King, 
and made a formal complaint againft the Archbifhop, alledging, 
«« That he, with his learned men, had fo infected the whole 
«' Realm with their unfavoury doctrine, that three parts of the 
" land were become abominable Heretics. And that it might 
4t prove dangerous to the King, *being like to produce fuch com- 
" motions and uproars, as were fprung up in Germany. And 
«' therefore they defired, that the Archbifhop might be com- 
" mitted to the Tower, until he could be examined." The 
King was extremely unwilling to agree to this : but they told 
his Majefty, " That the Archbifhop being one of the Privy 
" Council, no man would dare to object matters againft him, 
" unlefs he were firft put into confinement. But if that were 
♦' done, men would be bold to tell the truth, and fay their con- 
€ * fciences." Upon this the King gave his con fent, that they 
fhould fummon the Archbifhop the next day before them, and 
if they faw juft reafon, they fhould commit him to the Tower. 

However, at about eleven o'clock, the fame night, the King 
fent one Mr. Denny to the Archbifhop at Lambeth, defiring him 
to come immediately to him at Wcftminfter. The Archbifhop 

wat 
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was then in bed ; but he direttly got up, on receiving this mef- 
fage, and repaired to his Majefty, whom he found in the gallery 
at Whitehall. The King then told Cranmer, what a grievous 
complaint the Council had brought again ft him ; that they had 
affirmed, that he and his learned men had fown (uch. doctrine 
in the Realm, that almoft all men were infected with Herefy ; 
and that they had alfo alledged, that as he was at liberty, ana a 
Member of the Council, men would not venture to bring thofe 
matters of accufation againft him, which they otherwise would 
do. " I have, therefore, (faid Henry) granted their requeft; 
*' and given them permiffion to fend you to the Tower. But 




given him him this timely 
well contented to be committed to the Tower, that his doctrines 
and actions might be the more impartially examined ; as he did 
not doubt but his Majefty would fee that he mould have a fair 
hearing. At this this the King cried out, « - O Lord GOD! 
« what fond Simplicity have you ! thus eafily and contentedly to 
' permit yourfelf to be imprifoned, that every enemy of your*! 
( may take advantage againft you ? Do you not know, that 

* when they have you once in prifon, three or four falfc knaves 
c will foon be procured to witnefs againft you ; who elfe, now 

* you arc at liberty, would not once dare to open their lips, or 
« appear before your face ? No, not fo, my Lord ; I have more 
4 regard for you, than to permit your enemies to overthrow you 
' in this manner. And, therefore, I will have you come to- 

* morrow to the Council, which no doubt will fend for you. 
' And when they break this matter unto you, require them, 
' that being one of them, you may have fo much favour as they 
« would have themfelves ; that is, to have your accufers brought 
1 before you. And if theyoppofe this, difregard your allega- 
' tions, and will not comply with your requeit ; but will needs 

* commit you to the Tower, then do you appeal from them to 

* our perfon, and give to them this my ring ; (which he then 

* delivered to the Archbilhop) ; by the which (faid the King) 
' they mall well underftand, that I have taken your caufe into 
' my hand from them. Which ring, they well know, I ufe for 
' no other purpofe, but to call matters from the Council into 
' mine own hands, to be ordered and determined." The King 

then diimifled the Archbilhop, who humbly thanked his Majefty 
for his goodnefs towards him, and departed. 

The Council, agreeable to the permiffion which they had re- 
ceived from the King, fent for the Archbilhop to appear before 
tli cm, by eight o'clock the next morning. When he came to 
the door of the Council-Chamber, he was not permitted to en- 
ter, but was forced to ftand without amongft fervants and lac- 
quies, above three quarters of an hour, many of the Members 
of the Council going in and out in the mean time. The Arch- 

biihop's 
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bifhop's Secretary, who attended him, being amazed at this 
treatment of his mailer, flipped away and related the matter to 
Dr. Butts, the King's phyfician, who foon after came, and kept 
the Archbifhop company for fome time. However, before the 
Archbifhop was called into the Council-Chamber, Dr. Butts 
went to the King, and told him, that he had feen a flrange 
light. " What is that i" faid the King. " Marry, (faid the 
•• Doctor) my Lord of Canterbury is become a lacquey, or a 
*' ferving-man : for to my knowledge he hath flood among 
«« them almofl this hour, at the Council-Chamber door." 
*' Have they ferved my Lord fo ?" faid Henry: " It is well 
€€ enough ; I fhall talk with them by and by." At length 
however, the Archbifhop was called into the Council-Chamber, 
where it was declared unto him, by the Council, That a great 
complaint was made of him, both to the King and to them, 
That he, and others by bis permiffion, had infe&ed the whole 
Realm with Herefy : and therefore it was the King's pleafure 
that they mould commit him to the Tower, in order that ho 
might be examined, and brought to his trial. The Archbifhop 
then offered many reafons to induce them to permit his accufers 
to appear there again ft him, and to fuffer him to defend himfelf 
againfl their accufations, before they proceeded to any further 
extremities againfl him. But he could not prevail ; he was told 
that he mufl go to the Tower. " I am forry, my Lords, (faid 
" the Archbifhop) that you drive me to the neceffity of appeal* 
*' ing from you to his Majefly ; who by this token hath re- 
" fumed this matter into his own hand, and difchargeth you 
*« thereof." He then delivered the King's ring to them : 
whereupon the Lord RufTel fwore a great oath, and faid, " Did 
€t not I tell you, my Lords, what would come of this matter i 
41 I knew right well, that the King would never permit my 
4€ Lord of Canterbury to have fuch a blemifh as to be impri- 
" foned, unlefs it were for high treafon." The enemies of 
Cranmer, thus baffled, having received the King's ring, were 
obliged, though filled with vexation and difappointment, to re- 
pair immediately to his Majelly. 

When they came to the King, he faid to them, wi$h a fevere 
countenance, " Ah ! my Lords ! I thought that I had had a 
" difcreet and wife Council, but now I perceive that I am de- 
«* ceived. In what an unworthy manner have ye treated my 
" Lord of Canterbury ? Have ye not ufed him like a flave, by 
«' fliutting him out of the Council-Chamber, among ferving- 
«« men ? Would ye be fo handled yourfelves ?" After fome 
other exprcflions of this fort, the King added, " I would have 
«* you all know, that J eftecm my Lord of Canterbury to be as 
«* faithful a man towards me, as ever any Prelate in this Realm 
" was ; and one (faid the King, laving his hand upon his breaft) 
«' to whom 1 am many ways beholden, by the faith I owe unto 
" GOD. And, therefore, whofocver loveth me, will upon that 

" account 
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* account regard him." Upon this the Duke of Norfolk 
fwered, that they meant no manner of harm to the Archbi(hop» 
by requefting to have him put into confinement : " which wf 
•* only did (faid he) that he might, after his trial, be fet at li* 
•« berty to his greater glory." " Well, (faid the King) I beg 
«« that you will not again exprefs your regard for any of my 
" friends in this manner. I perceive now well enough how tht 
" world goeth among you. There remaineth malice amoagi 
" you one to another ; but let it be avoided out of hand* I 
" would advife you. And as to my Lord of Canterbury, bt 
" friends with him, and treat him as his worth deferves.". Upon 
this the Lords of the Council all (hook hands with the Axcfcbi* 
fhop, after which the King departed. And, from this time, no 
more open attacks were made by the Popifh party upon the 
Archbiinop during this reign. However, Henry altered Cran- 
mer's paternal coat of arms (in teftimony, as it is faid, of his • 
conviction of the Arch bi (hop's integrity, and the malice of Ul \ 
enemies), from Three Cranes Sable to Three Pelicans ; fignify* j 
ing that he, like thofe birds, was ready to (hed his blood lor 
his young ones, brought up in the faith of CHRIST. " For 
" (faid the King) you are likely to be tailed, if you Hand to 
" your tackling at length ( u )." 

In 1545, the Archbiihop fet about making fome .Reformation 
in the EcclefiafticaJ Laws ; being defirous of having the Canom 
Laws fet afide, and fuch a body of new Ecclefiaftical Lawt 
drawn up, as fhould have authority in England. And in order, 
to (hew the inconfiftency of the Canon Law with the King's fo- 
premacy, or the principles of the Reformation, he made a col* 
lection of paflages out of it, fome of which are as JbHows: 
" He that acknowledgeth not himfelf to be under the BHhop of 
" Rome, and that the Bifhop of Rome is ordained by GOD to 
" have Primacy over all the world, is an Heretic, and cannot 

" befaved, nor is not of the flock of CHRIST Princes laws, 

" if they be againft the Canons and decrees of die Bifhop of 
" Rome, be of no force nor ftrength. — AIL the decrees of the 
«« Bilhop of Rome ought to be kept perpetually of every man, 
<< without any repugnancy, as GOD's word fpoken by the 
" mouth of Peter; and whofoever doth not receive them, nei- x 
«« ther availeth them the Catholic faith, nor the four Evange- 
« lifts, but they blafpheme the Holy Ghoft, and (hall have no 
*« forgivenefs.— The See of Rome receiveth holy men, or elfe 
" maketh them holy. — The Bifliop of Rome hatn authority to 
« c judge all men, and efpecially to difcern the articles of the 
" faith, and that without any Council, and may aflbil them that 
" the Council hath damned ; but no man hath authority to 
" judge him, nor to meddle with any thing that he hath 

" judged 

( u ) Vtd. Strype, P. 124, 125, 126. P. 64*, Edit, 1*41. Life of 
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•• judged, neither Emperor, King, people, nor the Clergy : and 
• c it is not lawful for any man to difpute his power.---The 
m€ Bifhop of Rome may excommunicate Emperors and Prince?, 
«« depole them from their States, and aflbil their fubje&s from 
•« their oath and obedience to them, and fo conftrain them to 

•* rebellion. The Bifhop of Rome may open and ihut Hea- 

" ven unto men. — Ail Kings, Biihops, and Noblemen, that 
*• believe or fufFer the Biiho'p of Rome's decrees in any thing 
«• to be violated, be accurfed, and for ever culpable before God, 
'« as tranfgrefTors of the Catholic faith. — The See of Rome 
•« hath neither fpot nor wrinkle in it, nor cannot err («w )." 

The Archbilhop applied hinr.fclf with much afiidaity to per- 
fecting his intended lyftem of Ecclciiaflical Law ; and, with the 
a fliftance of fome of his learned friends, it was at length com* 
pleted. The Archbifhop, however, could not fo far prevail, as 
to have thefe Eccleiialtical Laws confirmed by Parliament, 
•' I have feen (fays Mr. Strype) the Digell of thefe EcclefiaiU- 
•* cal Laws in a manufcript in Folio, fairly written out by the 
«* Archbiftiop's Secretary, with the title to each chapter pre- 
*• fixed, and the index of the chapters at the beginning, both of 
•■ the Archbifhop's own hand. In many plr.cet :here be his owa 
" corrections and additions, and fome times a crofs by him ftruck 
•* through divers lines. And fo he proceeded a good way in 
*« the book. And where the Archbifhop left off, Peter Martyr 
went on, by his order, to revife the relt in the method he had 
begun. And in the title, De Pnefcriptionibus, the greateft part 
of the feventh chapter is Martyr's own writing. —So that this 
manufcript I conjecture was the firft draught of thefe laws, pre- 
pared in the reign of King Henry, and reyifed in the reign of 
King Edward his fuccefTor, when Peter Martyr was appointed by 
that King's letters to be one of thofe that were to t>e employed 
in this work ; who was much at this time with the Archbilhop. 
In this draught were feveral chapters afterwards added, partly 
by Cranmer, and partly by Martyr. There was yet a latter, 
and more per fed draught of thefe laws, as they were completed 
and finifhed in King Edward's reign. This draught fell into 
the pofTeflion of Archbifhop Parker. From whence he pub- 
limed the book in the year 1571, intitling it, " Reformatio Le- 
" gum Ecclefiafticarum, &c." Which was printed again in the 
year 1640. Both thefe manufcript draughts were diligently 
compared together by John Fox ; and the main difference ieemed 
to confift in putting the latter into a new method, and placing 
the titles differently (*)/' 

Vol. II. 6. 2 M In 
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In the beginning of the year 1547, King Henry VIE. died; Ijto 
and a fhort time before his death, the King, being aiked whe- 
ther he would chufe to have any of his Biftiops or Chaplains 10 
attend him, replied, that if any were fent for, it mould be 
Archbiftiop Crammer. The Archbifhop, who was then at Cray- 
don, was accordingly fent for ; but before his arrival, Henry wit 
fpeechlcfs. Cranmer, however, defired the King to give him 
tome token, that he put his truft. in GOD through JESUS 
CHRIST ; upon which Henry fqueezed the Archbifhop's hand, 
and foon after expired. 

King Henry by his lad will appointed fixteen executors, the 
f.rft of whom was Archbifhop Cranmer, who were alfo to be Go- 
vernors of Edward and the kingdom, till the young King fhoald 
attain the ;?-j of eighteen years. Thefe were at firft equal it 
power; but the Earl of Hertford, the King's ancle, foon after 
created Duke of Somerfct, was raifed above the reft with the 
title of Proteclor of the kingdom. This alteration was not d& 
agreeable to Cranmer t for he had no defire to meddle in State 
matters, any further than as the interefls of religion were con- 
cerned. It was, indeed, matter of joy to the Proteftant party ii 
general ; becaufe the Proteclor was known to be a favourer of 
the Reformation. So that the friends of the Reformation had a 
very agreeable profpecl before them ; for the conniels of Cram- 
mer had now all the weight which the Protector's authority coaU 
give them ; and as the young King had been bred np from his 
infancy, either among moderate men, or profefTed ProteftantSf 
he had received early impreffions in favour of the reformed doc- 
trines. 

On the 20th of February, Archbifhop Cranmer crowned the 
young King in Weifrnin iter- Abbey ; and foon after a Royal Y*~ 
iitaiion was fet on foot, with a view of promoting the Refor- 
mation. And the Archbifhop thinking it was neceflary that 
fome means mould be found out for the inftru&ion of die peo- 
ple in true religion, till the Church could be better fapplied 
with learned Priefls and Minifters, refolved upon having fome 
good homilies or fermons compofed, to be read in the chnrchei 
to the people, which mould in a plain manner teach them the 
true grounds and principles of religion, and deliver them from 
popular errors and fuperflitions. In confequence of this refb- 
lution of the Archbilliop's, the book of Homilies was compofed, 
published by authority, and commanded to be read in churches. 
The Archbifhop had himfelf a principal hand in drawing np 
thefe homilies. And Erafmus's Paraphrafe of the New Tefta- 
ment in Englifh, was alfo now appointed to be placed in all 
churches, for the better inftruclion 01 Priefls, as well as people 9 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures. 

About this time the Archbifhop publifhed his treatife against* 
unwritten Verities. It was written by the Archbifhop in 
Latin ; but an Englifh trauflauon of it waj pnhlifhed in Queen 

Marr*! 
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Mary's reign, by one of the Proteftant exiles. The defign of 
it was to prove, " That the Canon of the Bible is a true, and 
•• found, and perfect doc"lrine, containing all things neceffary to 
** falvation : that neither the writings of the old Fathers, with- 
" out the word of GOD, nor General Councils, nor the oracles 
" of Angels, nor apparitions from the dead, nor cuftoms, can 
•' be fufncient in religion to eftablifh doctrine, or maintain new 
'• articles of faith ( y )." 

Our Archbifhop was indeed indefatigable in carrying on the 
work of the Reformation. He was chiefly inftrumental in pro- 
curing the repeal of the a& of the Six Articles ; the eftablifh- 
jnentof the communion in both kinds ; a sew office for the Sa- 
crament ; and the revifal and amendment of the reft of the of- 
fices of the Church. He alfo procured an order from the Coun- 
cil to forbid the carrying of candles on Candlemas-day, and the 
ufe of afhes on Aih-Wednefday, and of palms on Palm-Sunday, 
as fuperftitious ceremonies. And on the nth of February, 
1548, he obtained an order of Council for the total demolition of 
all the images in churches. 

As our Archbifhop was a very learned man himfelf, fo he was 
alfo a great patron of all folid learning, and of whatever he 
thought calculated to promote it. " And knowing very well 

J fays Mr. Strype) how much the Libertas Philofophandi, and the 
:nowledge of tongues, and the other parts of human learning, 
tended to the preparing men's minds for the reception of true 
religion, and for the detecting the grofs errors and frauds of Po- 
pery, which could fubfifl only in the thick darknefs of igno- 
rance : thefe things made him always cafl a favourable afpecl 
upon the Univerfi ties, and efpecially tnat of Cambridge, whereof 
lie himfelf was once a Member." Some of King Edward's 
Council, and others of the Nobility and Courtiers, ieemed dif* 
pofed to favour the Reformation, not from a regard to religion 
of any kind, but from an inclination to make free with, and to 
fhare in, the revenues of the Church. Many of the Courtiers 
were pensioned upon Ecclcfiaftical benefices : and in confequence 
of proceedings of this kind, the Univerfities began to be under 
much apprehenfion for th.ir revenues. But Cranmer, from his 
love of learning, always (hewed himfelf a friend to the Univer- 
fities, and was a patron to them, by defending their rights, and 
fecuring their revenues. 

2 M 2 In 
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In 1 5 49, Archbifhop Cranmer was put into commiifioB t tog* 
ther with Latimer and Ridley, the Biftiops of Ely, Wcftminftcr 9 
Chichefier, and Lincoln, Sir William Pctre, Sir Thomas Smith) 
Dr. Cox, and others, to fearch after all Anabaptifts, Heretics* 
and Contemners of the Common Prayer. For complaint had 
been brought to the Council, that, with the ilr angers who had 
lately c< me into England, fome Anabaptifts were mingled, whe 
wcr- L; louring to m»ke profelytes to their opinions. The 
Coinmiiftcncrs weic di reded to endeavour to reclaim them from 
their eriors, to enjoin them penance, and to give them abioM*- 
ticn ; cr if thej wcro obitinate, to excommunicate and impri- 
fon them, and to deliver them over to the fecular power, te be 
further proceeded againir. Bilhop Burnet tells us, that at this 
time there were many Anabaptilts in feveral parts of England. 
" They were (lays he) generally Germans, whom therevom* 
" tions there had forced to change their feats. Upon Luther's 
•' firft preaching in Germany, there arofemany, who building 
" on fome of his principles, carried things much further than 
" he did. The chief foundation he had laid down was f Tint 
•« the Scripture was to be the only rule of Chriftians. Upon 
" this many argued, that the myileries of the Trinity, tad 
" CHRIST'S incarnation and fuffciings, of the fall of man, 
*' and the aids of grace, were indeed philofophical fubtiltiei* 
€C and only pretended to be deduced from Scripture, as almoft 
* ( all opinions of religion were ; and therefore they rsu«clod 
«• them. Among thefc, the baptifmof infants was one. They 
" held that to be no baptifm, and fo were re-bajptiied : baf 
" from this, whkh was moil taken notice of, as being a vi&Ui 
" thing, they carried all the general name of Anabaptifts (*)«* 
Thus it appears, that men of various opinions were comprjS 
hended under the general name of Anabaptilts : but an tU Ofi* 
nion had been conceived of them all, on account of fome toe- 
gular proceedings which fome of them had been guilty of m 
Germany ; though it appears that many of them greatly dUap* 
proved of thofe diforders : but others of them were confidafto' 
and treated as blafphemers, on account of their denying the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Some perfons who were now brought before the Archhifhof 
and the reft of the Commiflioners, abjured their 'opinions \ bat 
the moil remarkable of thofe who were taken up under the name 
of Anabaptifts, was Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan of 
Kent. She denied, " that CHRIST was truly incarnate of the 
" Virgin, who fe fieih being finful, he could (me faid) take none 
" of it : but the Word, by the confent of the inward man ia 
" the Virgin, took fleih of her." Thcfe were her words. They 
took much pains to convince her of her errors, and had many 
conferences with her ; but (he continuing intra&able, was ait 

- jad^d 

( 2 ) Hift. of the Rcfcrmatipn, Vol, JI, Pi up. 
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j«dgedan obftinatife Heretic, and delivered over to theiecolar 
power. The featence againfl her being returned to the Coun- 
cil, the King was moved to fign a warrant for burning her, but 

could not be prevailed op to do it. He thought it too much 
like the cruelty, which they had juftly condemned in Papifb ; 
and in a long difcourfe which he had with Sir John Cheke, he 
was much confirmed in that opinion. Cranmer, however, en- 
deavoured to prevail upon the King to fign the warrant. He 
argued from the law of Mofes, by which blafphemers were to be 
ftoned. He told the King, he made a great difference between 
errors in other points of divinity, and thofe which were directly 
againft the Apoftles Creed : that thefc were impieties againit 
GOD, which a Prince, as being GOD's deputy, ought to pu- 
nifti ; as the King's deputies were obliged to punifli offences 
againfl the King's perfon. Thefe reafons, fays Burnet, did ra- 
ther filencc than fatisfy the young King, who dill thought it a 
hard thing to proceed fo feverely in fuch cafes : however, he 
did at length let his hand to the warrant, though with tears in 
his eyes, faying to Cranmer, That if he did wrong, fince it was 
in fubmiffion to his authority, he mould anfwer for it to GOD. 
This (truck the Archbifliop with much horror, fo that he was 
verv unwilling to have the fentence executed. And both he, 
and Ridley, took the woman to their own houfes, to fee if they 
could prevail upon her to renounce her opinions. But as fhe ab- 
iblutely refufed to do this, the fentence was executed upon her, 
fhe being burnt on the fecond of May the following year. 
Some time after, one George Van Parre, a Dutchman, was alfo 
tried before the Commiflioners, being accufed with faying, that 
GOD the Father was only GOD, and that CHRIST was not 
very^ GOD : much pains were taken to make him abjure this 
opinion ; but he refuting to do fo, was burnt in Smithfield. 

The part which Archbifhop Cranmer and his Proteftant col- 
kgues acted, in bringing thefe two unfortunate perfons to the 
ftake, cannot be defended. We have too much regard for the 
interefls of humanity, and of religious liberty, to attempt to 
defend it. All that we can fay with relation to thefe two a&s 
•f blood, which reflect the greateft di (honour upon the Protef- 
tant Admi niitration in King Edward's reign, is, that Cranmer 
and his afTociates, who had been brought up in theRomilh reli- 
gion, and were not yet entirely freed from its errors, did ftill re- 
tain too much of that worft part of Popery, the fpirit of perfe- 
ction. They had not y et fufficiently learned, that the mild, the 
benevolent religion of JESUS, gave no authority to its profef- 
fbrs to perfecute others for difference in opinion. That the only 
methods of converting Infidels or Heretics, which are fuited to 
the genius of Chriilianity, are thofe of reafoning, argument, 
and mild pcrfuafion. We mud, however, obferve, that the infe- 
rence which has been fomctimes drawn from thefe two inftanccs 
of perfecution in the reign of Edward, namely, that Papifts and 

ProtefUnts 
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Proteftants are alike difpofed to perfecution, when pofleiTed of 
power, is by no means a fair one. That the patting thefe two 
unfortunate perfons to death was utterly indefensible, we readily 
grant : but liirely it cannot juftly be pretended, on account of 
two perfons only being put to death for religion in the reign of 
Edward, that Papills and Proteftants were equally actuated by the 
fpiritof perfecution, when it is confidered that near three hun- 
dred Pro tenants were committed to the flames, in the (till fhorter 
reign of Mary. 

In 1 ^49, ArchbifhoD Cranmer was appointed one of the 
Commiflioners for examining Bifhop Bonner, who was deprived 
in October ; and an infurrcction being excited this year in De- 
vonfhire, Cranmer wrote an anfwer to fome articles publiihed 
by the rebels, and ordered fermons to be compofed and preached 
upon that occafion. In 1550, by his means a review was made 
of the book of Common Prayer, which had been before ap- 
pointed by act of Parliament ; and feveral things which fa- 
voured of fuperftition were changed or amended. And this 
year the Archbifhop was one of the Commiffioners by whom 
Gardiner, Bifhop of Winchefter, was deprived. 

Our Archbifhop did not confine his concern for the interefb of 
the Protectant religion to the Church of England only, but alfo 
extended his care to fome Proteftant foreigners, who had taken 
ftielter in England to avoid Perfecution in their own countries* 
though they were not inclined to conform to fome of the rites 
and ceremonies eftablifhed at this time in the Church of Eng- 
land. Cranmer had a chief hand in forming many French, 
Dntch, Spanifh, and Italian Proteilants, who were now in Eng- 
land, into diftintt congregations for the worfhip of GOD, and 
in procuring them convenient churches to meet in, and letting 
preachers of their own over them. The Archbifhop alfo en- 
tertained in his own family, and treated with the utmoft reipeft* 
John A Lafco, a Polifh Nobleman, and a man of great learning 
and piety, who had been exiled from his country by the perfecu- 
tion of the Papiih. When he firft retired from Poland, lie had 
fettled, during fome time, at Rmbden in Eaft Friezland, where 
he became preacher to a congregation of the reformed* But 
forefeeing the per locutions which enfued, he came over into 
England, and was afterwards permitted to bring over his con- 
gregation likewi lb ; and they had the Auguftine Friars church 
given them for the exercife of their religion. A Lafco was alfo 
appointed Superintendantof the other foreign Proteftant churches 
which were fct up in London, and of their fchools of learning 
and education ( a ). 

In 1551, Archbifhop Cranmer publifhed his treatiie of the 
Sacrament, the defign of which was ^o confute the doctrine of 
the real pie fence. He had now been for fome time convinced 

of 

(*) Strypc, P. 234,235,236, 
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of the error of that do&rine : and the Archbiihop himfelf ac- 
knowledged, that it was his converfation with his Chaplain 
Dr. Ridley, now Bifhop of London, that firft occafioned his 
difcovery of the truth in this matter. This treatife of Cran- 
mer's on the Sacrament was a very elaborate and learned work ; 
and gave great offence to the Papifts. Gardiner wrote againft it. 
In 1552, the book of Common Prayer was printed again, with 
amendments and alterations, by the Archbifhop's care, and au- 
thorized by Parliament. And this year, for the preferring and 
maintaining unity of do&rine in the church, a book of articles 
of religion, drawn up by Archbiihop Cranmer, aflifted chiefly 
as is fuppofed by Bifhop Ridley, was publifhed by the King's au- 
thority. Thefe articles were approved of by the Convocation, 
and were in number forty- two, agreeing in general with our pre- 
sent articles confirmed under Queen Elizabeth. Our Archbiihop 
alfo endeavoured to preferve the revenues of the Church, which 
fome of Edward's Courtiers were much difpofed to parcel oat 
amongft themfelves. And on this account fome of Cranmer's 
enemies at Court charged him with covetoufnefs, and with 
living in a mean and parfimonious manner : but it foon ap- 
peared, upon examination, that there was not the leaft founda- 
tion for this charge (6). Indeed, the Archbiihop was fo far 
from being addicted to covetoufnefs, that he was fometimes re- 
duced to (traits, in confequence of- his extenfive liberalities, his 
penfions and gratuities to learned men, and his hofpitable man- 
ner of living. 

This year Bifhop Tonftal was deprived of his Biihopric : but 
the Archbiihop had exerted himfelf much in his favour, not- 
withftanding TonftaPs attachment to Popery. " There was a 
* € conftant good correfpondence (fays Burnet) between Cran- 
*' mer and him : though in many things they differed in opi- 
" nion, yet Tonftal was both a man of candour and great mo* 
" deration ; which agreed fo well with Cranmer's temper, 
" that no wonder they lived always in good terms. So when 
" the bill for attainting him as guilty of mifprifion of treafbn 
•* was paired in the Houfe of Lords, on the 3 ift of March, be- 
" ing put in on the 28th, Cranmer fpake fo freely againft it, 

" that 

( b ) This was not the firft time, eyes fa.w, how the Archbiihop live* 

as Mr. Strype obferves, that the in far other fort than he had told the 

Archbifliop was thus flandered. " For King, keeping great and noble hofpi- 

fome of his enemies, divers years tality. So that when he returned, he 

before, had charged him to his loving acknowledged to his Majefty, that he 

matter, King Henry VIII. with co- never faw fo honourable a hall fct in 

vetoufnefs and ill houfe - keeping, tbU Realm, befidt>s his Majcfty't, in. 

And the chief of thofe that raifed all Ins life, with better order, and fo 

this report, was Sir Thomas Seymour, well furniflied in each degree. And 

But the King made him to convince the King then give this teftimonyof 

himfelf, by fending him to Lambeth him, Ab, good man I all that bt batb 9 

about dinner-time upon fome pre- U frtndttb in bwft-kttfwi" Mem*- 
tended meflags. Where his own rian, P, *8o. 
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Atlaft, however, after fome months, Mary granted him a pu- 
don for his treafon, having mercifully determined, as JomcU 
ently appeared in the event, to burn him for an Heretic. 

Archbifhop Cranmcrwas therefore ftill continued in hii con* 
finement in the Tower ; but when he had been con tinned there 
about fix months, from his fir it commitment, he was removed 
from thence to Oxford, together with his fellow-prifoners, Lari- 
mer and Ridley, in order to affifl at a pretended ibiemn difpnta- 
tion concerning Tranfubftantiation, and the facrifice of tin 
Mafs, which was appointed to be held there between the Pro- 
tcftantb and Papifls. Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, were to 
maintain the difputeon the part of the Proteftants : in (horty the 
truth was, thefe three principal Reformers were, lileo criminili 
in an amphitheatre, to be firft baited, and then facrificed. The 
particular rcafons which occafioned this difbutation, have been 
already given in our account of the Life of Latimer {r ). 

On Saturday the 14th of April, 15549 the Archbifhop wro 
brought before the Commiflioners appointed to prefide in this 
difputation, who were aflembled in St. Mary's church. He wis 
brought in by a guard of armed men ; and when the tumult 
was a little compofed, the Prolocutor, Dr. Wefton, madeafhort 
oration to his audience in praife of religious unity ; and then 
turning to the Archbifhop, he reminded him, that he had once 
been in the unity of the Catholic Church ; " but that he had 
" feparated himfelf from it by teaching and fetting forth erro- 
" neous do&rine, making every year a new faith. And there* 
" fore that it had pleafed the Queen to fend him to him tore- 
" cover him again, if it might be, to that unity.'* He then 
ftiewtd the Archbifhop the articles which were to be difpoted 
on ( b ) ; upon which Cranmer read them over to himfelf three 
or four times ; and then afking a few pertinent queftions with re- 
gard 

the A rchbimop then greatly intcrefted that (he was young and indifcreet, 

himfelf in her betum. When the and therefore it was no wonder if ns 

difference* became irreconcileable be- obftinately adhered to that which her 

tween her father King Henry and her mother, and all about her, had been 

mother Queen Catherine, ,1ie followed infufing into her for many yean 1 

her mother's interefts, which were but that it would appear ft range if 

indeed her own, and tor a great while he mould for this caufe to far forget 

could not be perfuaded to fubmit to he was a father, at to proceed to «- 

the Kino who being impatient of tremi ties with his own child t that if 

contradiction from any, but efpecially (he were feparated from her mother, 

from his own child, was refolved to and her people, in a little time there 

ftrike a terror into all his people, by might be g.ound gained on her : but 

putting her openly to death. " At to take away her life, would ralft 

Court (fays Burnet) many were afraid horror through all Europe againft 

to move the King for her j both the him. By thefe means he prefe rred 

Duke of Norfolk and Gardiner her at that time.* 1 — Hift. of the Re- 

lucked on, and were unwilling to formation, Vol. II. P. 040, 141. 
hazard their own intere As to prefer ve [g) Ste P. 168, 169. of this Ve* 

htr. But Cranmer was the only lumc. 

perfon that would adventure on it, (£} SuP* 1721 of this Volume* 
In his geutk way, he told the KJQfc 
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it to Scory, who had been Bifhop of Chichefter, defiring him to 
craftier it, 8cory indifcreetly gave copies of this paper, one 
•f which was publicly read in Cheapfide on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, which made people apprehend that Cranmer would be 
lent to the Tower. And thefe apprehenfions were fo ftrong, 
that fome advifed the "Archbifhop to efcape by flying beyond 
fea. Bnt to this advice he anfwered, " Were I accufed of theft, 
•* parricide, or fome other crime, although I were innocent, I 
** might peradventure be induced to fhift for myfelf : but be- 
#< ing queftioned for my allegiance, not to men, but unto God, 
€ * the truth of whofe holy word is to be afferted againft the er- 
rors of Popery, I have at this time refolved, as becomes a 
Chriftian Prelate, rather to leave my life than the kingdom." 
On the 8 th of September, in confequence of this paper being 
made public, the Archbifhop was cited to make his appearance 
in the Star Chamber, and was there afked whether he was the 
author of that feditious bill that was given out in his name. Ho 
acknowledged the bill to be truly his, but faid he was forry it had 
gone from him in fuch a manner ; for he had refolved to have en- 
larged it in many things, and to have ordered it to be affixed to the 
doors of St. Paul's, and of the other churches in London, with his 
hand and feal to it. Contrary to his own expectation, and that 
of his friends, he was, however, difmifled lor the prefent : but 
that day fe'nnight he was again called before the Council, and 
was the next day committed to the Tower, for matters of trea- 
fon againft the Queen, and for aggravating his offence by fpread- 
ing abroad feditious bills, moving tumult, to the great ditquiet- 
nets of the State. Latimer and Ridley had been before com- 
mitted to the Tower, and our Archbifhop, therefore, made up 
the venerable triumvirate there ( e J. 

On the 3d of November, Archbifhop Cranmer, with the 
Lord Guildford Dudley, and the Lady Jane, and two more fona 
of the Duke of Northumberland, were brought to their trials, 
and were all attainted of high treafon. The Archbifhop, upon 
this, made humble fubmimon to the Qgeen, intreating for his 
pardon ; reprefenting, and appealing to the Council, in proof, 
with what difficulty and reluctance he had teen prevailed on to 
fubferibe to the late King's will, and to the alteration of the 
facceffion ; and that not before thofe, whofe profeffion it was 
to underftand the laws, had affured him of the legality of it. 
The reft of the Council, though none of them had exerted them- 
felves fo much in favour of Mary's right of fucceffion as he had 
done, were prefently received to favour : but his pronouncing 
her mother's divorce from King Henry, by which lhe had been 
illegitimated, could not be forgiven ; though the Queen herfelf 
was under great perfonal obligations to the Archbifhop (/). 
Vol. II. 6. 2 N At 

(e) Vtd. Life of Ridley, P.430, (/) Mary'* lift was in great 
43 1 . daoftr in t!i» tim* of htr firther, and 

th* 
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At laft, however, after -fome months, Mary granted him a pas* 
don for his treafon, having mercifully determined, as /officii 
enrly appeared in the event, to burn him for an Heretic |j 

Arch bi (hop Cranmer was therefore ftill continued in his con- 
finement in the Tower ; but when he had been continued there 
about fix months, from his firft commitment, he was removed 
from thence to Oxford, together with his fellow-prifoners, Lati- 
mer and Ridley, in order to affifl at a pretended lblemn difputa- 
tion concerning Traniubftantiation, and the facrifice of the 
Mafs, which was appointed to be held there between the Pro- 
teftants and Papifls. Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, were to 
maintain the difputeon the part of the Proteftants: in fhort, the 
truth was, thefe three principal Reformers were, like criminals 
in an amphitheatre, to be firft baited, and then (acriheed. The 
particular rcafons which occafioned this difputation, have been 
already given in our account of the Life of Latimer (g ). 

On Saturday the 14th of April, 15549 the Archblfhop was 
brought before the Commiffioners appointed to prefide in this 
difputation, who were aflembled in St. Mary's church. He was 
brought in by a guard of armed men ; and when the tumult 
was a little com poled, the Prolocutor, Dr. Wefton, made a fhort 
oration to his audience in praife of religious unity ; and then 
turning to the Archbifhop, he reminded him, that he had once 
been in the unity of the Catholic Church ; " but that he had 
" fcparated himfelf from it by teaching and fetting forth crro- 
" neous doclrine, making every year a new faith. Andthere- 
" fore that it had pleafed the Queen to fend him to him to re- 
'* cover him again, if it might be, to that unity." He then 
fhewed the Archbifhop the articles which were to be difputed 
on ( b ) ; upon which Cranmer read them over to himfelf three 
or four times ; and then aiking a few pertinent questions with re- 
gard 

the Archbifhop then greatly interefted that (he was young and indifcrect, 

himfelf in her belian. When the and therefore it was no wonder if the 

d fferences became irreconcileable be- obftinately adhered to that which her ' 

tween her father King Henry and her mother, and all about her, bad been 

mother Queen Catherine, (he followed infufing into har for many years 1 

her mother's interests, which were but that it would appear ftrange if 

indeed her own, and for a great while he mould for this caufe fo far forget 

could not be perfuaded to fubmit to he was a father, at to proceed to ear- 

the Kin*; who being impatient of tr em i ties with his own child 1 that if 

contradiction from any, but efpecially (he were fcparated from her mother, 

from his own child, was refolved to and her people, in a little time there 

ftrike a terror into all his people, by might be giound gained on her : but 

putting her openly to death. "At to take away her life, would raift 

Court (fays Burnet) many were* afraid horror through all Europe againft 

to move the King for her j both the rum. By thefe means be pre fer fe d 

Duke of Norfolk and Gardiner her at that time.** — Hift. of theRe- 

looktd on, and were unwilling to formation, Vol. II. P. 240,141 . 

hazard their own interefls to prefcrve { g ) S«P, 168, 169. of this Ve- 

htr. But Cranmer was the only lume. 

peifon that woold adventure on it, (*} &«P, 17a. of this Volume* 
In his gentle way, he told the Kuifc 
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gard to the import of Tome of the terms, he with fome earnefl- 
ncfs denied them all ; faying, that he was as great a friend to 
unity as any of them, but that he could never think of making 
falfhood the bond of peace. Neverthelefs, he faid, if they 
would give him a copy of the articles, he would confidcr of 
them, and return an anfwer to them the next day. A copy of 
the articles was accordingly delivered to him ; and the follow- 
ing Monday was appointed for him to hold his difputation 
again ft thefe articles. The Prolocutor then gave the Mayor 
charge of the Archbifhop ; and he was conveyed again to Bo- 
cardo, the prifon in which he had been confined from the timt 
of his arrival in Oxford. After Cranmer was difmifTcd, Ridley 
and Latimer were brought in like manner before the Com mil - 
fioners ; and they alfo refuting to afTent to the truth of the ar- 
ticles, two feveral days were likewife appointed for them to 
difpote again ft them. 

When the day appointed for the Archbifhop's difputation 
came, he was again brought under a guard before the Comraif- 
fioners. This difputation began at eight in the morning, and 
lafted till two in the afternoon. And the Archbifhop, " after 
" having (fays Mr. Strype) learnedly and boldly maintained 
" the truth againfl a great many clamorous opponents, was car- 
44 ried back oy the Mayor to prifon. And then the two next 
" days Ridley and Latimer took their courfet." It has, how- 
ever, been obferved, and we think not without reafon, that in 
the courfe of thcfe difputations, Cranmer and Ridley, by not 
di fa vowing the authority of the Fathers, which their opponents 
chiefly r cited upon, did injury to their caufe. As for Latimer, 
he very judicioufly difclaimed the authority of the Fathers, ex- 
cept when what they faid was confirmed by the Scriptures. 

Two days after thefe difputations were ended, the Archbifhop, 
with his fellow prifoners, was brought again before the Com- 
miffioners at St. Mary's church. And the Prolocutor, after 
having in vain exhorted them to recant, read the fentence of 
excommunication and condemnation again ft thetn. .Upon which, 
the Archbifhop faid, " From this your judgment and fentence I 
" appeal to the juft judgment of the Almighty ; trufting to 
" be prefent with him in Heaven." He was then carried back 
to Bocardo, and the other two to other prifons ; for they were 
kept feparatc almoft all the time they were in Oxford. 

After the condemnation of thefe three .eminent Reformers, 
their fcrvants were difcharged, that they might not by their 
means have any communication together, or receive any intelli- 
gence of any thing abroad. " But GOD (fays Mr. Strype) pro- 
" vided for every one of them, inftead of tneir fervants, faithful 
" fellows, that would be content to hear and fee, and do for 
*' them whatfoever they could." They were all in great want 
of money, and other neceflaries. From the firft of the Arch- 
bifhop's lmprifonment, his revenues had been fc^ucftcred. He 

a N * did, 
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did, however, receive fupplics from fomc of his Proteftant 
friends : but fuch was the malice of his perfecators, that they 
were not content with reducing him to ahfolute want themfelyes, 
but laboured to prevent others from fupplying his necefiitLes, and 
gave oiders for that parpofe. A gentleman of Gloucefterfluit 
having conveyed fome monev to the Bailiffs at Oxford for the 
Archbifliop's ufe, two of the Bifhops, Bonner and Thirlby, were 
about to have lent him up to the Council, to anfwer for what he 
had done ; but he found means to get off by the interceffion of 
fomc friends (/). 

The Archbifhop employed himfelf, during his confinement, in 
reviewing his writings on .the Sacrament, and vindicating them 
from the attacks or the Bifhop of Winchefter. In the mean 
time, a fevcre perfecution was carried en again ft the Protectants; 
and it was a matter of general furprize, that whilft great num- 
bers of Protcftants of inferior note were committed to the 
flames, the lives of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, were hi- 
therto fpared ( k ) . However, on the 16th of O&obcr, 15551 
the two latter were brought to the flake. A freih procefs had 

been 

( 1 ) Strype, P. 450. the head of Pole, and the Pope"* an. 

( k ) tf i he rage of tint perfeco- thority, bad !cng been the objects of 

Cm n had now continued yet unabated, his envy. With all hit facility and 

near three quarters of a year. The addrefs, therefore, be was now fe» 

..Archfrifliop of Canterbury, and the cretly working the Cardinal's ruin." 

t«o l'i(h ps, Ridley and Latimer, " He knew, and was diftreflcd in 

wcreftill in prifon, unrr.olcfted : and knowing, that the ArchhUhopric of 

they who were acquainted with the Canterbury, upon the death of Cran- 

EiuV-pof Uiuthc iter's maxims, and mer, was intended for the Legate. 

Knew t at he had the dirt&ion of This dignity his heart was fet on, of 

aiVtirs, were fuiprtzed ai his ienitv, which he made himfelf fure upon the 

and ai a tola lor the re a On of it. In removal of Pole. With tbia view he 

anfwer to this popular inquiry, it w«s cfid what he could to delay the exe- 

yiven out, * That un overrent had cution of Cranmer, till the Legate 

* been committed in condemning v. at recalled, and his own head ready 
« thefc BiUioptj before the Aatutes, for the mi: re, 

* on which they weie condemned, " Thvfc delays, however, at length 
' had been revived : that a commif- grew notorious, and occasioned font 
« ficn therefore from Rome was ne- clamour among the warmer f**pi(b : 
4 cefljry for a new trial : that this and Winchefter finding himfelf 

* had been fent for ; but the delays prcfled by the curiofity of fome, and 

* of tha*. Court were notorious.* And the zeal of others, was obliged, in 
in pait this was fact, for they had in. part at leaft, to abandon his fchemc. 
deed betn too hafty in condemning It was his original defign, as left 
the thrcv; Bifhops. H< wi.vtr, nfter- liable to fufpicion, to liave treated 
vaids, the whole truth qj'e.Htd, the three Bib ops in the fame way. 
when it was found thjt there delays, However, now, to wipe off the of- 
which had been ch rgid uj-pn the fer.ee that bad been taken, he ic- 
C- urt of Rome, weic lealiy oica- fekedtogive up Ridley and Latin-.tr 
fiored by the J5ii]iop pf WikcU-ftcr to ti.cir immediate fate j and to d*> 
lvmieli. lay Cranmer's execution, by prccu- 

«* It was the fecrct grief cf that ling a different form of procefs 

ambitious i'ri-late, that there was cne againft him."— Gilpin's life of !*■ 

f..!i l.ijs-' er tha himfelf, in Ecdtfiaf- timer, P, i8j, t$a, 183. 
t.i-a! ariairs. The Cardinal^ hat on 
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been previoufly carried on againft them, on account of the ir- 
regularity of the proceedings in the firii condemnation of 
them : and, for the fame reafon, a new commimon was fent 
from Rome, for the trial and conviction of Cranmer. Accord* 
ingly he appeared before the CommifEoners at St. Mary's 
church in Oxford, proteiting, however, againft the authority of 
the Pope, and refuting to pay any refpedl to Brooks, Bifhop of 
Gloucefter, who fat in the Court as the Pope's Reprefentative. 
He was charged with Blafphemy, Herefy, Perjury, and Inconti- 
nency. Blafphemy and Herefy, for what he had written and 
*&ed againft Popery ; Perjury , for breaking his path to the 
Pope ; and Incontinency, on account of his being married. He 
defended himfelf againft thefe accusations, and anfwered fix- 
teen interrogatories which were put to him ; after which they 
cited him to appear at Rome within eighty days, to make thert 
his anfwer in perfon. He was then remanded back to prifon : 
and an account of thefe proceedings being difpatched to Rome, 
on the 14th of December, the Pope fent his letters executory to 
King Philip and Queen Mary, and to Bonner and Thirlby, Bi- 
fliops of London and Ely, to degrade and deprive him : and in 
thefe letters he was declared contumacious, for not appearing at 
Rome within eighty days, agreeable to his citation, though he 
was all the time forcibly detained in prifon ( I ).. 

In confequence of thefe letters from the Pope, on the 14th of 
February, 1556, Bonner and Thirlby were fent down to Oxford 
to degrade the Archbifhop. He was brought before them at 
Chrifl's Church, where they read to him their commiifion, and af- 
terwards clothed him in pontifical robes, a mitre, and the other 
ornaments and garments of an Archbifhop, and putacrofier m 
his hand ; but the robes were made of Canvas, by way of deri- 
fion. After they had clothed him in this manner, they pro- 
ceeded to degrade him, by ftripping him again, piece by piece, of 
this ridiculous attire. Thirlby, who had lived upon very good 
terms with the Archbifhop, and was under confiderable obliga- 
tions to him, exprefTed much reluctance at performing his part in 
this ceremony. He fhed many tears; and protefted to Cran- 
mer, that it was the moft forrowful action of his whole life ; 
and that no confederation, but the Queen's command, could have 
induced him to come, and do what they were then about. The 
Archbifhop replied, that his degradation was no trouble to him 
at all. He reckoned himfelf, he faid, as long ago cut off from 
all dependence and communion with the See of Rome ; and, 
therefore, their doing it now with To much pageantry did not af- 
fect him. However, he prefented to Thirlby an appeal from the 
Pope to the next General Council. As to Bonner, he treated 
the Archbifhop with great infult and indignity, and in a manner 

which 

(/) Gardiner, Bifhop of Winchcfter, died about a month before theft 
letters were fent from the Pope. 
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which demonftrated the bafenefs and brutality of his mind. \ 
He railed at him, and reviled him, during the whole ceremony ; 
and addreffing himfelf to the fpedlators, made this (beech, 
" This is the man that hath ever defpifed the Pope's Holinefs, 
" and now is to be judged by him. This is the man who hath 
" pulled down fo many churches, and now is come to be 
" judged in a church. This is the man that contemneth the 
" blefTed Sacrament of the Altar, and now is come to be con- 
" demned before that blefTed Sacrament hanging over the Al- 
t' tar. This is the man that like Lucifer iat in the place of 
•« CHRIST upon an Altar to judge others, and now is come 
" before an Altar to be judged himfelf" Thirlby was greatly 
offended with Bonner's behaviour, and reproached him after- 
wards with breaking a promife which he had made to him, that 
he would treat the Archbifhop with refpedt. When they had 
taken off his mock robes, they put on him a poor thread-bare 
yeoman-beadle's gown, and a townsman's cap ; Bonner telling 
him, that " he was no Lord any more :" and in this drefs the 
Archbifhop was carried back to prifon. 

Some time before his degradation, he wrote two letters to the ' 
Queen, in which he pointed out to her very largely, the great 
evils which would refult from the re-eftabliihment of the Pope's 
authority in England ; which, he faid, would fubvert not only 
the laws of the nation, but the laws of GOD. He alfo endea- 
voured to convince her of the erroneoufnefs of the Romifh doc- 
trine of the Sacrament. He vindicated himfelf in his refufal 
to acknowledge the Papal authority ; and reminded her Ma- .' 
jrity, that at her coronation fhe took an oath to the Pope, to be 
obedient to him, to defend his perfon, and to maintain his an- ' 
thority, honour, laws, and privileges ; and at the fame . time 
another oath to the kingdom, to maintain the laws, liberties, and 
cufioms of the fame. He in treated her ferioufly to examine 
both oaths, and to fee how well they would agree, and then to 
aft as her confeience fhould direct her. He feared, he faid, 
there were contradictions in her oaths ; and thatthofe whofhoold 
'have informed her Majefty thoroughly, had not done their do* 
ties therein. He complained, that he. was kept from the com- 
pany of learned men, from books, from counfel, and from pea 
and ink, except what was now granted him, in order to write to 
her Majefty. And as to his appearance at Rome, if fhe would 
give him leave, he fafd, he would appear there ; and he trufted 
in GOD, that he would enable him to defend his truth there, as 
well as here ( tn ). Thefe letters of the Archbifhop, the Queen 
delivered to Cardinal Pole, who anfwered them, but in a man- 
ner that dees no great honour either to his learning, or his hu- 
manity. 

After 

(») Sirypc, P. 377-*-3*x« 
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After the degradation of Cranmer, his Popifh perfecutors 
went a new way to work with him. They were very defirous of 
prevailing on him to recant ; as if by any means they could do 
this, it would be a matter of great triumph to their party. H« 
had now been near two years and an half in confinement, and 
had been treated with great feverity and cruelty : but he had 
always hitherto difcovered great firmnefs of mind under his fuf- 
ferings, and his enemies had found him unmoved by thei* 
threats, and fteady to his principles. They refolved, therefore, 
to try whether more gentle ufage would not operate more upoa 
the natural mildnefs of his temper. They removed him from 
the rigorous reftraints of his prifon to the Deanery of Chrift- 
Church, where he was handfomely lodged, and elegantly enter* 
tained. They aflaulted him with the pleafures of life; they en- 
deavoured to work upon him by the pleating arguments of eafe, 
of affluence, of ftation ; they told him of the Queen's perfonal 
efteem and regard for him ; and reminded him of the refpeft, 
the love, and the attention paid him, when in power. They told 
him, that he would be permitted to enjoy his former dignity in> 
the Church ; or, if he liked it better, might live a comfortable 
and peaceful life in privacy and fafety. And all this only by 
letting his name to a piece of paper. They faid, he was ftili 
lirong and healthy, and might live many years more, if he did 
not voluntarily put a period to his own days, by the terrible death 
of burning. He refilled their temptations for a confiderable 
time : but they continued to treat him with great apparent 
kindnefs and reipett ; they gave him liberty to take his pleafure 
.in the open air; they flattered, they careffed him ; and, inffcort, 
in an unguarded hour, they prevailed upon the Archbifhop to 
fet his hand to a paper, renouncing all the errors of Luther and 
Zuinglius, acknowledging the Pope's fupremacy, the feven Sa- 
craments, the corporal prefence in the Eucharift, purgatory, 
prayer for departed fouls, and the invocation of Saints ; de- 
claring him felf forry for his former errors, exhorting all who had 
been deceived by his example or do&rine, to return to the unity 
of the Church, and protefting that he had figned it willingly, 
only for the difcharge of his own confcience. 

When the Popifh party had obtained this triumph over the 
unfortunate Archbifhop, they caufed his recantation to be printed, 
and difperfed with all poffible expedition. It was, however, ne- 
ver intended that his life fhould be fpared : and all the promifet 
which had been made him of that kind, were only fo many in- 
fiances of the bafenefs and perfidioufnefs, as well as of th« 
cruelty, of his perfecutors. Even the pious and merciful Queen 
herfelf faid, that, " As he had been the great promoter of He* 
«* refy, and the corrupter of the whole nation, his recanting 
" muflnotferve his turn, though it would be fufficient in other 
" cafes. It was, indeed, good (fhe faid) for his own fool, that 

"hi 
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" he repented, and might do good to others : bat notwithftand* 
«• ing the fence nee mutt be executed ( * )." 

The writ for the Archbifhop's execution was accordingly (eat 
down to Oxford ; but he was kept in profound ignorance of 
this, they being apprehenfive tha£ he might retraft, the lecaatav 
tion which their artifices had drawn from him. Dr. Cole, Bio* 
▼oft of Eton, was fent down with orders to preach a fermon at 
his burning ; and the day before that appointed for his exec** 
tion, Cole vifited him in the prifon, where he now was, aadcr- 
horted him to conftancy in the faith to which he had fubfcribea\ 
but without giving him the leaii intimation of his approachjif 
end. 

The next morning, March ai, 1556, being appointed for ail 
execution, Lord Williams, Lord Chandos, Sir Thomas Bwdam 
Sir Thomas Brown, feveral Members of the Council, andean 
perfons of rank, arrived at Oxford in pursuance of orders, from 
Court for that puxpofe, with a view 01 preventing' any tauaah 
among the people on account of the Archbishop's death. It 
was propofed that a fermon fhonld be preached at the ftake 1 
but as it was a rainy morning, it was appointed to be preached 
in St. Mary's church, whither the Archbifhop was brooght by 
the Mayor and Aldermen, accompanied by Lord Williams* ana 
the other perfons of diftin&ion who had been appointed 10 attest 
his execution. It does not appear that they gave him any ia» 
formation of what they were about to de, even when. nw 
brought him out of prifon ( * ) : they feem only to have atv 
mated to him, that he was to go to St. Mary's church, id eba» 
fe& there openly what he had before privately JTubfcri bed* Hew* 
ever this be, he had privately drawn up a declaration of hit 
faith, which he carried with him to the church. 

When he came there, he was led to a place that wan aatci 
on purpofe op polite the pulpit, in order that he might be the 
more confpicuous. When lie had afcended it* he knelt dona 
and prayed, fhedding many tears. After which Cole began ha 
fermon, in which he expatiated on the mercy and juftkeat Gem 
which he faid were equally ellential attributes of the Diitt: 
he applied this to Princes, who were, he faid, Gods oa eacth, 
who mud be juft, as well as merciful ; and thorefbxe they had ap- 
pointed Cranmer to fu£er that day ; as it was he who had dat 
iolved the marriage between the Queen's father and mothac, had 
fet afide the Pope's authority, and been the author of all die He* 
refies in England. He afterwards addrefled himfelf ta the 
Archbifhop, and magnified his converfion, w.aich ha faid 



( n ) l r id» Hift. of t!ie Reformation, bifhop anfwering in the xmptdw 9 

Vol. II. l>. 333, 034. Cole gave him fifteen crown* tttgjhM 

( ) Fox tells us. that Dr. Cola to the poor, and then dtpartaaV hat 

paid him a fccond vifie in prifon the without giving him any satjcnhatloa 

morning of. his execution 5 and after of his approaching iluilii Afls and 

exhorting him to conftancy, afked Monuments, Vol, HI. P.fify.Bdlh 

if he had any money, and tht Aich. 1641, See alfo Strypty P, gtj, 

1 
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caufed by the immediate hand of GOD. And he gave him 
great hopes of his falvation, and allured him there fhould be 
dirges and mafles faid for his foul, in ail the churches in Ox* 

During the whole time that Cole was in his fermon, the Arch- 
bifhop frequently lifted up his eyes to Heaven, and then cad them 
downward, like one afhamed of himfelf, whilft his tears flowed 
in great abundance. At length Cole bid him declare his faith ; 
upon which he knelt down, and prayed with great fervency. 
He then rofe up, and addrefTed himfelf to the people ; exhort- 
ing them not to fet their hearts onthe things of the world ; to 
obey the King and Queen from a principle of confcience to God ; 
to live in mutual love ; to avoid covetoufnefs ; and to relieve 
the poor according to their abundance. He then proceeded to a 
declaration of his faith ; and began with repeating the Apoftlei 
Creed ; adding, that *« he believed every article of the Catho- 
•* lie faith, every word and fentence taught by our Saviour 
" JESUS CHRIST, his Apoftles and Prophets, in the Old and 
** NewTeftament." " And now (faid he) I come to the great 
** thing, that troubleth my confcience more than any other 
m thing that ever I faid or did in my life." This, he faid, was 
figning a recantation, contrary to the truth, and again ft his con- 
fcience, being influenced by the fear of death, and the love of 
life. He added, that as his hand had offended in writing con- 
trary to his heart, his hand mould firft be punifhed ; and, when 
he came to the fire, fhould be firft committed to the flames. He 
rejected the Pope as CHRIST'S enemy, and Anti-Chrift, and 
renounced all his falfe doctrine : and laid that he had the fame 
belief concerning the Sacrament, as he had pubiifned in his book 
againftthe Bifhop of Winchefler. 

This declaration of the Archbifhop's threw the whole Aflem- 
* bly into diforder. It furprized all the auditors, and filled the 
zealous Papifts with rage and refentment. They called out to 
him, not to diffemble any more. He replied, with the tears 
trickling down his cheeks, that he had ever been a hattr of 
falfehood, and a lover of fimplicity ; and till the unhappy time 
of his fubferibing a recantation, he had never difTembled in his 
whole life. He was proceeding to fpeak further, but the Papifts 
interrupted him by their clamours, and Dr. Cole cried out from 
the pulpit, " Stop the Heretic's mouth, and take him away." 
Upon which they pulled him down with violence from the place 
on which he flood, and led him away immediately to the flake, 
which was in the fame place where Latimer and Ridley had 
been burnt about five months before. 

His countenance appeared chearful when they led him to the 
place of execution ; and when he arrived there, he firft prayed, 
and then pulled off his clothes ; and (landing in his lhirt, and 
without fnoes, was faftened with a chain to tlte flake. A Batche- 
lor of divinity, whole name was Ely, laboured much to make 

Vol. II. 7. 2 O Jtity 
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him confirm his former recantation, as did alfo two Spanilh 
Friai.s. But all their endeavours were in vain ; for he pcrfiftcd 
Sn declaring, that he died in the fame opinions which he had 
long taught, and moll fmccrely and heartily repented his recin- ■!• 
tation. \J\ on which the Friar, f.iid in Latin one to another, | 
•' Let us j»o from him ; we ought not to be nigh him ; for the 
" Devil i;. wii.ihim." When the fire wns kindled, he ftretched 
out his right hand into the Maine, and held it there unmoved (ex- 
cept that once he wiped his f.icc with it) till it was confumed; 
crying with a loud voice, " This hand hath offended ;" and 
ol 1 .eii repeating, " This unworthy right hand." At 1 alt, the 
fire 1 caching his l>ody, he in a lhort time expired, never flirting 
or crying out all the time, only ibmctimes repeating, «'Loio 
" JKSL\S, ice Live my fpirit ( p )." 

Thus died, in the fixty-feventh year of his age, THOMAS 
CRANMKR, Archhifliop of Canterbury.— —He was a Pre- 
late of cm ridrrahlc abiliticr, and of great learning. His chief 
iludy was Divinity, but l.c was well /hi lied in the Civil and Ca- 
non Laws. He was of an open and generous temper, of great 
probity, candour, and fincerity, and remarkable for the milunefi 
and fvvccrnefb of hir. manners. He was iinccrcly pious, and his 
private life wai regular, and unblameablc. He was not fooa 
heated, or fubjeft to paffion ; nor apt to give his opinion haltily, 
of peifons, or of things. lie was ever ready to forgive, and to 
be reconciled to his enemies ; and this placable and ChrifHan 
temper appealed not in words only ; but he demon ft rated it, in 
the bed manner, by his actions ; by his readinefs to ferve, or to 
confer benefits on, thofe who had done him the greateft injuries. 
He was benevolent and charitable, affable and humble ; labor i- 
oufly ftudious, and a generous patron of learning, and of learned 
men. In a word, he was a wife, a great, and a good man; 
though not without fomc mixture of human weaknels and in- 
Jirmity (a). 

When 

(p) A Roman Catholic, who was among his afhei.--— -*Vid« Strype, 

prtftnt at the- Arclibifhop's death, P. 391. Hi ft. of tbe Reformation, 

and wrote an account of it in a letter Vol. JJ, P. 335. 
to one of his friends, which is pre- ( q ) Mr. Thomas Philips, in th* 

ferved \>y Mr. Stiypc, (Memorials, laboured and artful defence of Pc- 

I*. 384— 389.) txpicffcs liimfclf thus, pery, published under the title of 

«• His paricnce in the torment, hi* " The Hi (lory of the Life of Regi- 

course in dyir.£, if ir had Keen, taken " nald Pole/' hath traduced and «• 

cith.tr f.r t!.e glory of Cod, the lined the character of Archhijhcf 

Wealth of his country, or the te(H- Cranmcr in the moft grofi and injur j- 

m >ny of tiuth, as it was for a perni- ous manner, without any regard 16 

cioui error, and fuhverfion of true ie- truth, candour, or decency. Dot thi 
ligion, I could worthily have com- impotent and malevolent attacks of 
mended the example, and matched it this advocate of fupciftition, bigotry, 
with the fame of uny Father of an- and flavery, againft our veneraUt 
tienttiinc." Primate, have bern well and judici* 

Jt was f.ud, tliat the Archbifhop's oufly &nfwercd by the tountd Pft 

lieart was not confumed in the fire, Ncvc, 

but was found entire and unhurt 
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When he was not employed in any public or important bufi- 
toefs, he generally ftudicd three parts of the day ; and he ex- 
tracted from moft of the authors he read, whatever was remark- 
able, digefting thofe quotations into common places. His li- 
brary was a very large and valuable one, and men of learning 
were readily admitted to make ufe of it. He patronized many 
learned foreigners ; particularly, Peter Martyr, Paul Fagius, 
Martin Bucer, and John Sleidan, the Hiftorian. He had a very 
extenfive foreign correfpondence ; and among his correfpondents 
wereMelandlhon, Ofiander, and Calvin. He allowed Erafmus 
an honorary penfion ; and that great man, in one of his epiitles, 
fpeaking of our Archbifliop, fays, that he was " a man of the 
" greaiefl integrity, and of the moft unblameable manners. 
9 ' Who of his own accord promifed (fays he) that in favour and 
" kindnefs towards me, he would be no way behind his prede- 
•' ceflbr. And that which he voluntarily promifed, he hath vo- 
" luntarily begun to make good. So that mcthinks Warham 
" is not taken away from me, but rather reftored to me again in 
€< Cranmer." 

He was very kind to his fervants and dependents, and extremely 
hofpi table and generous to the poor. Biihop Burnet fays, that 
Cranmer " laid out all his wealth on the poor, and pious ufes : 
* c he had hofpitals and furgeons in his houfe for the King's fca- 
" men ; he gave penfions to many of thofe that fled out of 
" Germany into England ; and kept up that which is hofpita- 
€t lity indeed at his table, where great numbers of the honeft 
" and poor neighbours were always invited, inrtead of the lux- 
" ury and extravagance of great entertainments, which the va- 
" nity and excefs of the age we live in, has honoured with the 
" name of Hofpitality." 

The Archbilhop's fecond wife, whom he married in Ger* 
many, furvived him fome years ; and had for her fubliftehcc the 
revenues of an Abbey in Nottinghamfhire, which King Henry* 
at the motion of Dr. Butts, without the knowledge of the Arch- 
bifliop, had fettled upon him, and his heirs. It appears that he 
had children by her, fome of whom furvived him, but how 

many, is uncertain. The works of Archbifliop Cranmer 

which have been printed, are as follows : 

I. Three Difcourfes occafioned by his review of the King's 
book, intitled, The Erudition of a Chriihan man. Publifhed in 
Strype's Appendix to his Memorials oi the Archbifliop. 

II. Other Difcourfes. Publilhed alfo in Strype. 

„ III. Anfwcr to the fifteen articles of the Dcvunfliirc rebels, ia 
1549. In Strype. 

IV. A Catcchifm, intitled, A (hort InflruAion to Chriftiaa 
Religion, for the Angular profit of childrcn^md young people. 

V. A Treatife againfl LI nwrittcn Verities. 

VI. A Defence of the true and Catholic Doctrine of the Sa- 
crament of the Body and Blood of our Saviour CHRIST ; 

2, Q 2 with 
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with a confutation of fundry errors concerning die fasne : 
grounded and eftablilhed upon GOD's holy word, and approved 
by the confent of the mo'fl antient Doflors of the Church. Tin 
was tranflated into Latin by John Young. 

VII. An anfwer to a treatife written by Gardiner againft thr 
preceding book. This was tranllated into Latin by Sir John 
Cheke. 

VIII. Preface to the Englifh trantlatian of the Bible. 

IX. Some Queries in order to the correcting of feveral abates. 
Publilhed by Burnet, Addenda to the firft Volume of the Hit 
of Reform. P. 316. 

X. Con fide rations offered to the King, to induce him to pro- 
ceed to a further Reformation. Publilhed alfo in Burnet. 

With feveral letters, and other (mail pieces, publilhed by For, 
and Burnet. 

e are alfo (till remaining in manufcript, two large Vo- 
lumes of Collections made by the Archbiihop out of the Scrip- 
tures, and the Fathers, and later Doctors and Schoolmen. Tkey 
are chiefly upon the points controverted between the Protefimtt 
and the Church of Rome. The firft Volume contains u; pages, 
and the fecond 560. The Lord Burghley had fix or (even Vo- 
lumes more of his writing. Bifhop Burnet mentions two Other 
Volumes which he had feen, but they arc now fuppofcd to be loft. 
And that Prelate obferves, that Cranmer took great pains in 
collecting the fenfe of antient writers, upon all the heads of Re- 
ligion, by which he might be well dircAcd in fuch 
affair as that of the Reformation. 




The Life of Cardinal David Beaton, 
Archbifhop of St. Andrew's. 

DAVID BEATON was defcended from an antient 
family in the fhire of Fife, in Scotland, and born in 
the year 1494. He was fon to John Beaton, Laird of 
Balfour, and was educated at the Univeriity of St. 
Andrew's ; where he went through a courfe of ft u dies in polite 
literature and Philofophy. He discovered very good parts, and 
applied himfelf clofely to the acquisition of learning ; which 
induced his uncle, James Beaton, then Archbifhop of Glafgow, 
and afterwards of St. Andrew's ( r ), to fend him to the Univer- 
iity of Paris, to complete his education. He there perfe&ed 
himfelf in the knowledge of the Civil and Canon Laws, and alfo 
applied himfelf diligently to the ftudy of Divinity, in otder to 
qualify himfelf for the fervice of the Church ; and when he had 
attained to a proper age, entered into holy orders. He made a 
con fider able ftay in France ; but that was no way prejudicial to 
his preferment, but the contrary ; for it gave him an early op- 
portunity of entering into the fervice, and obtaining the favour, 
of John, Duke of Albany, whom the States of Scotland had 
made Regent, during the minority of King James V. but who 
was then in France. He was undoubtedly the more readily pa- 
tronized by the Duke of Albany, on account of his near relation 
to Archbiftiop Beaton, who had joined that Nobleman's party in 
oppofition to that of the Earl of Angus. Accordingly, Albany 
employed David Beaton in feveral affairs of confequence, which 
he tranfa&ed with fo much diligence and capacity, that upon the 
death of Secretary Pantar, he was appointed in his (lead RefidenC 
at the Court of France, in the year 151^. About the fame time 
his uncle, the Archbifhop, beftowed upon him the Rectory of 
Campfay, though he was only in Deacon's orders ; fo that he had 
a benefice in the church, and was a Minifter of State, at the age 
of twenty- five ( / ). 

In 1523, his uncle being removed from the Archbifhopric of 
Glafgow to that of St. Andrew's, refigned the Abbacy of Aber- 

brothock, 

( r ) See the Life of that Pre. Volt I, P. 575. General Diaionary, 

late in the firft Volume of our Vol. HI. P. So, 90* Biographic* 

Work, P. 408. DiOionarr, Vol. II. P. 7&- 

( i ) yid, Biographia Britannica, 
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brothock, or Arbroath, in his favour. And in 152c, he returned 
to Scotland, and took his feat in Parliament as Abbot of Arbro- 
ath. Hefoon ingratiated himfelf very mnch into the favour of 
the young King, James V. and in 1528, he was made Lord Privy 
Seal ; and from this time he is fuppofed to have taken the lead in 
the Royal Councils. 

In 1533, he was fent again to France, in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Erfkine, to confirm the leagues fabfiiting between the 
two kingdoms, and to negociate a treaty of marriage between 
the Scottifh King, and the Princefs Magdalen, daughter to the 
French Monarch : but the Princefs being at this time in a, bad 
flate of health, the marriage did not take efFedt. However, But- 
ton dill continued at the French Court, being employed there in 
fome other negociations of a fecret nature, and was much careAd 
by the French Monarch. And the Scottifh Kingjgoing over into 
France in perfon, was efpoufed to the Princefs Magdalen on the 
firft of January, 1537. ■• 

Beaton returned to Scotland with James and his new Queen, - 
on the 29th of May ; but the Queen dving in the July follow- 
ing, he was again fent over to France, in conjunction with Ro- 
bert Maxwell, to negociate a fecond marriage for the King with 
the Lady Mary, daughter to the Duke of Guife, and widow of 
the Duke de Longueville. And the French King, Francis L 
took great pains, during the time of Beaton's flay in France on 
account of this Embafly, to itrengthen his attachment to the 
French intereft. And, with this view, he made him a grant, in 
November, 1537* by which he was allowed to hold benefices; 
and acquire lands, as a native of France ; and in the fame year 
he bellowed upon him the Bifhopric of Mirepoix, the revenue of 
which was ten thoufand livres per annum. 

Every thing relative to the marriage which Beaton was em- 
ployed to negociate being at length adjufted, he embarked with 
the new Queen for Scotland, inju*c, 1538; where, after great, 
hazard of being taken by the Englifh, they fafely arrived ; and, in 
the month of July, the Royal nuptials were celebrated at 6t. 
Andrew's. 

The influence of David Beaton at Court was nqw very confi- 
derable ; and he was alfo appointed co-adjutor to hjs pnele ju the 
Archbifhopric of St. Andrew's. And as the Arcjibifhop was 
now aged and fickly, he left the chief management of Ecclefi- 
aftical affairs to his nephew, who was very active in the perfeca- 
tion which was about this time carried on again ft the Proteftants 
in Scotland f/). The progrefs which the Reformation had 
made in England, had alarmed the Scottifh Clergy ; and they 
were determined to exert themfelves to the utmoft to prevent the 
growth of Herefy. And no man among them was niore ready 

9 * 

( t) Stt Vol. I, P. 413, 414, 415. 
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to employ, in the defence of Popery, thofe admirable and con- 
vincing arguments, Fire and Pagg6t, than David Beaton. 

As his attachment to the Roman See, and his zeal again ft He- 
rcfy, were well known, it was thought that it would be of great 
advantage to the Catholic religion in Scotland, that fo able and 
active a man (hould be inverted, in the prefent perilous fituation 
of the Church, with a confiderable fhare of power and dignity* 
England was now loft to the Holy See : there was, therefore, the 
more reafon to take care of Scotland. Accordingly David Bea- 
ton was now honoured with the purple, by Pope Paul III. being 
railed to the dignity of Cardinal, by the title of St. Stephen in 
Monte Coclio, on the twentieth of December, 1538. 

A few months after, his uncle the Archbimop died, upon 
which the Cardinal fucceeded to the Archbilhopric of St. An- 
drew's, and the Primacy of Scotland. Soon after which, the 
King of England, Henry VIII. endeavoured, by means of his 
Ambaflador, Sir Ralph Sadler, to prejudice the Scottifh King 1 
againft the Cardinal, by representing, that he patronized trai- 
tors, correfponded with the Court of Rome in a clandeftine 
manner, and laboured to engrofs into his own hands, both the 
fpiritual and temporal jurifefittion of the kingdom (»). Bat 
thefe reprcfentations of the Englifh Monarch produced no effect 
to the difadvantage of Beaton. 

About this time, the Cardinal affembled a great number of 
perfons of the firft rank, both Clergy and Laity, in the cathe- 
dral of St. Andrew, himfelf and his attendants making an ap- 
pearance uncommonly fplendid ; and he there made a fpeech, 
wherein he reprefented, how much the Catholic faith was in- 
fulted, and the danger in which the Chnrch was by the increafe 
of Heretics, who had the boldnefs to profefs their opinions, even 
in the King's Court ; where, faid he, they find but too much 
countenance ; and he mentioned by name Sir John Borthwick, 
whom he had cited to appear in that AfTembly, to anfwer for his 
difperfing heretical books, and holding heretical opinions. The 
articles of accufation were then read againft him ; and Sir John 
appearing neither in perfon, nor by proxy, was declared an He- 
retic, and his goods confifcated. Sir John, in the mean time, 
found means to efcape into England, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by King Henry, who fent him into Germany, to conclude 
a treaty in his name with the Proteftant Princes of the Empire. 
Cardinal Beaton could, therefore, proceed no further againft 
Borthwick ; but was forced to content himfelf with burning him 
in tftigy. 

He proceeded, however, againft fome others more effectually ; 
for about the end of February, 1539, five Heretics were com- 
mitted to the flames, and nine recanted ; but fome made their 
eicapc out of prifon, among whom was the celebrated George 

Buchanan. 

( u ) Kid, Sadler's Utters and Negotiations, P. 31, &e. 
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Buchanan. And it cannot be faid to wlurt lengths the furfouf 
Cardinal might afterwards have proceeded in this bloody bofi- 
nefs, as the whole was left to his management, if the King's 
death had not put a flop to his proceedings ; for it is faid chat he 
had prcfentcd to the King a lilt of three hundred and fixty per- 
fons, as fufpecled of Hcrefy, many of whom were of the prune 
Nobility, and mod con&derablc perfons in the kingdom. 

On the death of King James V. the kingdom of Scotland was 
in great confufion. For that Prince left no fucceflbrbut a daugh- 
ter, named Mary, who was afterwards fo famous for her beauty 
and her misfortunes, and who was born but a few days before 
the deccafe of her father ; and no kegency had been appointed 
during her minority. However, Cardinal Beaton, who had long 
bet* n confidercd as Prime Miniflcr, claimed the office and dignity 
of Regent ; and, in fupport of his pretentions, he produced a 
tcftament, which he himfclf had forged in the name of the lite. 
King ; and, without any other right, in dandy aflumed the tide 
of Regent ( w ). He hoped, by the afiiftance of the Clergy, the 
countenance of France, the connivance of the Queen Dowager, 
and the fupport of the whole Popifh faction, to hold by nice 
what he had feized on by fraud. But the Cardinal had enjoyed. 
power too long, and had exercifed it with too little moderation, 
to be a favourite of the nation. The public voice was aganJb 
him, the pretended will was fet afide, and the Earl of Arran 
was declared fole Regent of the kingdom, during the minority 
of the Queen. And Beaton was not only mortified by being 
thus excluded from the Government, but he was alfi> (eized, and 
fent prifoner to the caflle of Blackncfs. 

The new Regent Arran had fcarce taken pofleffi on of his dig- 
nity, when anegociation was opened with England, which gave 
birth to events which were of fatal confequence to himfclf, and 
to the kingdom of Scotland, but which contributed to reftore 
Cardinal Beaton once more to power and influence. After the 
death of James V. King Henry VIII. was no longer apprehehfive 
of any interruption from Scotland to his defiens againtt Frances 
and he immediately coriteived hopes of rendering this fecurity 
perpetual, by the marriage of his only fon Edward with the 
young* Queen of Scots. He communicated his intention to the 
Scottifh Noblemen who were prifoners in England, and prevailed , 
on them to favour it by the promife of liberty, as the reward of 
their fuccefs. In the mean time, he permitted them to return 
into Scotland, that, by their prefence in the Parliament which 
the Regent had called, they might be the better able to perfuade 
tjicir countrymen to fall in with his propofals. And Henry's 
difign, being fupported by fuch able and zealous advocates, 
icenicd to bid fair for an happy iflue ; for all thofe who feared or 

hated 



( ?r } Dr.Rohertfon i Hiftory of Scotland, Vol. I, P. 96, 8vc« gdit« 17(1, 
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hated Cardinal Beaton, or who favoured the Reformation, were 
fbnd of an alliance, which afforded protection to the doclrine 
which they had embraced, as well as to their own perfons, 
againft the rage of that powerful and haughty Prelate ( x). 

But Henry's impolitic management of this negociation, pre- 
vented him from reaping the advantages of this favourable 
conjuncture. The defigns he had formed upon Scotland were 
obvious from the marriage which he had propofcd, and he had 
not dexterity enough to difguife or conceal them. Inftead of 
cautioufly avoiding whatever might excite the fear or jealoufy of 
the Scots, he at once alarmed and irritated the whole nation, by 
demanding that the Queen's perfon mould be immediately com- 
• mitted to his cuftody, and that the government of the kingdom, 
fhould be put into his hands during her minority. Thefe pro- 
pofals of Henry's were therefore immediately rejected by the 
Scots, and they were exceedingly exafperated at him for making. 
diem ; as conditions more ignominious could fcarcely have beea 

{>refcribed to a conquered people. However, the Scottifh Par- 
iament, being influenced by the Nobles who had returned from 
England, and defirous of a peace with that kingdom, con fen ted 
to a treaty of marriage and union, but upon a more equal foot- 
ing. And after fome dark and unfuccefsful intrigues, by which 
his Ambaflador endeavoured to carry off the young Queen and 
^ Cardinal Beaton into England, Henry was obliged to give up his 
own propofals, and to accept of their's. On nis fide, he con- 
fented that the Queen fhould continue to refide in Scotland, and 
himfelf remain excluded from any (hare in the government of 
the kingdom. On the other hand, the Scots agreed to fend their 
Sovereign into England, as foon as (he attained the full age of 
ten years, and inflantly to deliver fix perfons, of the firft rank, to 
be kept as hoftages by Henry, till the Queen's arrival at his 
Court. But the terms of this treaty, though much niore ho- 
nourable to the Scots than thofe at firft propofed by Henry, were 
(till fo manifeftly advantageous to England, that the Earl of 
Arran became not a little unpopular by confentingto it ( y ). 

In the mean time, Cardinal Beaton had found means to get out 
of his confinement, by offering the Lord Seaton, in whofe cuflody 
he was, a confiderable gratification, and his conltant friendship, 
if he would permit him to go to St. Andrew's, which Seaton ac- 
cordingly agreed to. And the Cardinal having thus regained 
his liberty, was well pleafed with the opportunity which was 

given him, by the late unpopular meafure in which the Regent 
ad been concerned, of recovering his former credit and influ- 
ence ; and he did not fail to improve this circumltance to the ut- 
moit. He had ever been flrongly attached to the interefl of 
France, and of courfe an enemy to that of England, and wad 
Vol. II. 7. 2 P ftill 

( x ) V\d. Robertfon's Hiftory, as before, Vol. I. P. 98, 99, 
\y ) Rgbcrtfon'i Hiftory, Vol, I, P, 100. 
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(till more violently averfc to all connections with the latter 
kingdom, tince it had withdrawn its obedience to the Holy Sec, 
and become fo remarkably the feat of Herefy. He complained 
loudly, that the Regent had betrayed the kingdom to its moft 
inveterate enemies, and facrificcd its honour to his own ambi- 
tion. He foretold the extinction of the true Catholic religion* 
under the tyranny of that excommunicated Heretic, the King of 
England ; but, above all, he lamented to fee an antient king- 
dom confenting to its own flavcry, and defcending into the igno- 
minious (cation of a dependent Province; and, in one hour, the 
weaknefsor treachery of a (ingle man furrenderinc; every thing 
for which the Scotiifh nation had ftruggled and fought during 
fo many ages. Thcfc rcmon ft ranees of Beaton had the greateft 
efi'ccl upon the Scots, animated as they were by the love of inde- 
pendence, jcaloufy of national honour, and hatred to the Eng- 
lifti, as the antient enemies of their country. In fhort, the rage 
of the people role to fuch an height, that the Englifh Ambafla- 
dor could hardly be protected from their infults. The Clem 
contributed a great fum towards prefcrving the Church from the 
dominion of a Prince, whofe fyftem of Reformation was fo fa- 
tal to their power. And the Nobility, notwithftanding the 
(hare which they had lately had in difgracing the Cardinal, were 
now ready to applaud and to fecond him, as the defender of the 
honour and liberty of his country. 

Accordingly the Earls of Argyle, Huntley, Bothwell, and 
other powerful Noblemen, declared openly again ft the alliance 
with England. By their afliftance the Cardinal feizedonthe 
pcrions of the young Queen and her mother, and added to his 
party the fplendor and authority of the Royal name. He re- 
ceived, at the fame time, a more real acceflion to his (trength, bf 
the arrival of Matthew Stewart, Earl of Lennox, a Nobleman i 
who h«.d fome pretentions to the Throne, in cafe of the death of *j 
the Queen without iflue, who was an enemy to the Regent, and 
whofe return from France Beaton had carneftly folicited. The 
Cardinal flattered Lennox's vanity, with the profpeel of marry- 
ing the Queen Dowager, and affected to treat him with fo much 
refpect, that the Regent became jealous of him as a rival iA 
power. This fufpicion was artfully heightened by John Hamil-f 
ton, Abbot of Paifly, who returned into Scotland (ome time be- 
fore the Karl of Lennox, and acted in concert with the Cardi- 
nal. He was a natural brother of the Regent, with whom he 
had great credit; a warm partizan of France," and a zealous 
defender of Popery. lie endeavoured to bring about a changf 
in the fentimentsof the Regent, and to induce him to join with 
the Cardinal, and to favour his views, by working upon his fears,. 
and representing to him thedeferlion of the Nooihty, the difaf* 
fectiou of the Clergy, the rage of the people, the refentmcnt of 
France, the pretentions of Lennox, and the great power of Bea- 
ton. In the mean time, the day. appointed for the. ratification of 

the. 
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the treaty with England, and the delivery of the hoftages, ap- 
proached; but the Regent was flill undetermined in his own 
mind. He aclcd to the laft (fay's the ingenious Dr. Robertfon) 
with that irrefolution and inconfiftence, which is peculiar to 
weak men, when they are fo unfortunate as to have the chief 
part in the conduct of difficult affairs. On the 25th of Auguft, 
he ratified the treaty with Henry, and proclaimed the Cardinal, 
who ftill continued to oppofe it, an enemy to his country. On 
the 3d of September, he fecretly withdrew from Edinburgh, met 
with the Cardinal at Callendar, renounced the friendfhip of 
England, and declared for the interefts of France. 

Soon after this fudden revolution in the Earl of Arran's poli- 
tical principles, he alfo changed his fentiments concerning reli- 
fion. He had hitherto favoured the reformed opinions : in his 
rft Parliament he had confented to an adt, by which the Laity 
were permitted to read the Scriptures in a language which they 
underltood ; and, under his countenance and protection, the Re- 
formation had made great advances in Scotland. Bat being 
now connected with the Cardinal, the latter endeavoured to con- 
vince the Regent that it was exceedingly again ft his interefts to 
favour the reformed opinions ; and he at length fo far prevailed 
with the Earl, that he publicly abjured the doctrine of the Re- 
formers in the Francifcan church at Stirling ( z ). 

As the Cardinal had now regained his farmer power and in- 
fluence, it was naturally to be expected from his character, that 
he (hould take fome vigorous fteps to flop the progrefs of He- 
re(y. Accordingly we find that towards the clofe of the year 
154c, he went in a pompous manner to vifit his Diocefe, at- 
tended by the Regent, the Earl of Argyle, the Bifhops o f Dum- 
blain and Orkney, and other perfons of diftinction. When he 
came to Perth, feveral perfons were there tried before him for 
Hcrefy, being indicted particularly for breaking an act of Par- 
liament, by which the people were forbidden to argue ordifpute 
concerning the fenfe of the Holy Scriptures. They were quickly 
found guilty, and the following perfons were condemned to die, 
namely, William Anderfon, Robert Lamb, James Ronald, James 
Hunter, James Finlayfon, and Helen Stark, his wife. Great in- 

2 P 2 interceffion 

( z ) Th? ingenious Hiftorian be- eftaMifhed religion. The Reformers 
fore referred to, whofe excellent hif- were perfected with all the cruelty 
tory we have chiefly followed in the which fuperitition infpire3 into a 
account of the above transactions, baibarous people. Many were con* 
obferves, that the Proteftant doctrine demned to ihat drearlful death which 
did not fuffer much by the aportacy the Church has appointed for the pu- 
of the Regent. " It had already nifhment of its enemies j but they 
(fays he) taken (o deep root in the fuffcred with a fpirit fo nearly re- 
kingdom, that no difcouragement or femblinc; the patience and fortitude 
fever ity could extirpate it. The Re- of the primitive Martyrs, thnt wore 
gent indeed confented to every thing were converted, than terrified by 
that thb zeil of the Cardinal thought fuch fpectacles," Robertfon'. Hift. 
necelftry for the prcfervation of the Vol. I, P. iop*. 
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tcrccflion was made to procure a pardon for thefc people ; bat 
Hcrcfy was not a crime to be eafily pardoned : the men, there- 
fore, were hanged, and the woman was drowned ( a ). Sir Henry 
Elder, Walter Piper, Laurence Pullar, with fome other B ur geffes, 
were baniflicd ; and the Lord Ruthven, Provoft of the town, 
was removed from his office, as a favourer of the Reformers, 
And, according to Knox, the Cardinal caufed John Rogers, a 
black Friar, who had preached the reformed doctrines in Angus 
and Mearns, to be murdered in prifon at St. Andrew's. 

Cardinal Beaten was now in pofleffion of every thing his am- 
bition could defire ; he was High Chancellor of Scotland ; had 
been appointed by the Pope Legate a Latere ; and exercifed all 
the authority of a Regent, without the envy of the name. He 
had nothing to fear from the Earl of Arran ; who having for- 
feited the public cfteem by his inconftancy, was detailed by one 
half of the nation, and little trufted by the other. Nothing re* 
mained to cmbarrafs the Cardinal, but the pretentions of the 
Earl of Lennox. He had very fuccefsfully made ufe of that 
Nobleman to work upon the Regent's jcalouly and fear; bat as 
he no longer flood in need of fuch an inftrument, he was wil- 
ling to get rid of him as decently as he could. Lennox foon 
began to fufpett his intention ; promifes, flattery, and cxpref- 
fions of refpect, were the only returns he had hitherto received 
for fubilantial fervices ; but at lafl the Cardinal's artifices could 
be no longer concealed ; and Lennox, inftead of attaining 
power and dignity himfelf, faw that he had been employed only 
to procure thefe for another. Refentment, and difappointcd 
ambition, therefore, pufhed him on to feek revenge on that art- 
ful Prelate, who, by facrificing his intereft, had to ungenerouHy 
purchafed the Earl of Arran'sfriendfhip. Accordingly he with- 
drew from Court, and declared for the party at enmity with the 
Cardinal, by whom he was received with open arms. 

The impatience for revenge with which Lennox was actuated, 

fot the itart of the Cardinal's activity. The Earl furprized 
oth Beaton and the Regent, by a fudden march to Edinburgh 
whh a numerous army ; and might eafily have crufhed them, 
before they could prepare for their defence. But he was weak 
enough to liitcn to propofals for an accommodation ; and the 
Cardinal amufed him fo aitfully, and fpun out the treaty to fuch 

7 a length, 

( a ) J1J. General Dictionary, Bio- read the New Teftament i for ia 

f rap!:. Britan. and Afls and Monu- tbofe days that wai counted a mott 

ments, Vol. II. 614, 615. grievous fin. And fuch was tbi 

Buchanan fays, that after the above blindnefs of thofe times, that font 

per:ons were put to death at Perth, of the Priefti, being offended at thi 

the Cardinal and his puity " applied novelty of the title, did contend, that 

them. elves to the overthrow of all book was lately written by Martin 

the Reformed univtrfally. They Luther, and therefore they defiled 

went to Dundee ; and, as tbemfelves only the Old," HiA.Lifc, ic, 
%'4\c out, it W41 to punilh fuch as 
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a length, that the greater part of theEarPs troops deferted him; 
and in concluding a peace, inftead of giving the law, he was 
obliged to receive it. A fecond attempt to relieve his affairs 
ended yet more unfortunately. One body of his troops was cut 
to pieces, and the reft difperled ; and with the poor remains of 
a ruined party, he muft either have fubmitted to the conqueror, 
or have fled out of the kingdom, if the approach of an Engliih 
army had not brought him a fhort relief ( b ). 

Henry VIII. was not of a temper to bear tamely the indignity 
with which he had been treated by the Regent and Parliament 
of Scotland, who had not only renounced their alliance with 
him, but entered into a new and ftridler confederacy with France. 
The execution of his vengeance had, however, been for fome 
time retarded ; but at length a confiderable body of infantry, 
which had been deftined for France, received orders to fail for 
Scotland, and a proper number of cavalry was appointed to join 
it by land. The Regent and Cardinal little expected fuch a 
vifit. They had trufted that the French war would find em- 
ployment for all Henry's forces, and were therefore wholly un- 
provided for the defence of the kingdom. The Earl of Hert- 
ford commanded the Engliih army, and landed it, without op- 
pofition, a few miles above Leith. He quickly made himfelf 
mailer of that place ; and marching directly to Edinburgh, en- 
tered it with the fame eafe. After plundering the adjacent 
country, which was the richeft and moftopen in Scotland, he fet 
on fire both thofe towns ; but upon the approach of fome troop* 
gathered together by the Regent, he put his booty on board the 
fleet, and with his land forces retired fafely to the Engliih bor- 
ders. If Henry had the marriage which had been projected Hill 
in view, he loft a great deal by this expedition. #Such a rough 
courtlhip, as the Earl of Huntley humorouily called it, dilgufted 
the whole nation ; their averiion to the match grew into abhor- 
rence ; and the Scots were now fo much exafperated, that they 
were never, at any period, more attached to France, or more 
alienated from England. The Earl of Lennox, however, in fpite 
to the Regent, the Cardinal, and the French King, ftill continued 
a correfpondence with England; but this ruined his own in- 
tereft, without promoting that of Henry. Many of his own 
vafTals refufed to concur in any defign to favour the Engliih ; 
and after a few weak and uniuccefsful attempts to difturb the 
Regent's Adminiftration, he was obliged to fly for fafety to the 
Court of England, where he was kindly received by Henry, who 
gave him in marriage his niece the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
daughter to the Qjccn Dowager of James IV. by the Earl of 
Angus, her fecond hufband ( c ). 

In 

{b) Vid. Robertfon's Hift. Vol. I. fore, Vol. I. P. 108, 109. Dr. Ro- 
P. 106, 107. bertfon obferves, that this unhappy 

6 ) Vld* Hift, of Scotland, as be- exile, the Earl of Lennox, was, how- 
ever 
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In the beginning of the year 1546, Cardinal Beaton fara- 
moncd ;i provinci.il aflcmbly of the Clergy at the Black Frian 
in Kdit'buro;h, in order to concert mcafures for retraining He- 
rcfy. II » v fir they proceeded, or what was agreed upon, does 
not npp'v.r ; however, it is certain that the Cardinal was now 
very active in bringing to the flake one of the moft eminent per- 
fons of the I'mtcil.uit party. This was Mr. George Wifhart, 
a in,. 11 (A hniourable birth, and of exemplary manners, who 
had jneatly d'i'MnjMiiflicd himfelf by preaching with much elo- 
cj ur ncr a iid / ■! .i»»ainfl Popery. He had received part of his 
educ -Ltiou in u. ■ Univerfity of Cambridge, and was ordained ia 
Kncliiid. 'l\v. Cardinal received information, that Mr. 
Wifl.ari wa.i at the houfc of Mr. Cockburn, of Ormifton, itt 
F.all I.rili.iin. Uj ( n tlii-, he immediately a; plied to the Regent, 
to tau c him to be apprehended ; with which, after great per- 
fiia/iuu, and much a^ainfl his will, he complied. And the Car- 
dinal hiinfclf went in perfon, with the Karl of Bothwell, who 
was Shciiil" of the county, to fee Willi art apprehended ; and 
when this was done, he was firfl carried to the houfe of Elphin- 
ilori, where the Cardinal then was, then to the cattle of Edin- 
burgh, and from thence was removed to the cattle of St. An- 
d'ew's. 

As foon ns the Cardinal had got him here, he refolved to pro- 
ceed immediately to his trial, and for that purpofe a/Tern bled 
the Prelates at St. Andrew's on the 27th of February. At this 
meeting the Archhifhopof Glafgow gave it as his opinion, that 
application fhould be made to the Regent, to grant a commit 
fion to fome Nobleman to try the prifbner, that all the odium of 
putting fo popular a man to death, might not lie upon the 
Cleiyy. To this the Cardinal agreed ; but upon fending to the 
Regent for this purpofe, he received the following anfwerr : 
" That he would do well not to precipitate this man's trial, but 
" delay it until his coming ; for as to himfelf, he would not 
•• content to his death before the caufe was very well examined; 
41 and if the Cardinal fhould do otherwife, he would make pro- 
" tell at ion, that the blood of this man fhould be required at hit 
•' hand. 1 .." The Cardinal was extremely chagrined at this mef- 
fiige from the Kegent ; however, he determined to proceed in 
the bloody hufiticls he had undertaken ; and therefore fent the 
Recent word, " That he had not written to him about this mat- 
" ter, a.s fupnofing himfelf to be any way dependent upon his 
" authority, hut from a defire that the profecution and convic* 
" tiou of Jlurciics might have a fhew of public con fent ; which, 

41 fince 

tvrr, " ddlim-d to he the father of .1 from that time, his pofterity have 

1 «<<' n( Kmj's. He f..w liin fori, Ik Id the fi.epter in two kingdorm; 

I.»nl D.'iiulry, mount the Throne of by one of which ho was call out at 

Moil.mil, to the perpetual exclution a criminal, and by the Other n 

ot t.'i.uriv.d (the Vail of Allan) who 01 a fugitive." 
no* tiiuinphcd in nil ruin. And, 
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«* Ance he could not this way obtain, he would proceed in that 
** way which to him appeared the moft proper." Accordingly 
he proceeded to try Mr. Wilhart upon eighteen articles, though 
he appealed, as being the Regent's prifoner, to a temporal Judi- 
catory ; and condemning him as an obttinate Heretic, caufed 
him to "be burnt at St. Andrew's on the fecond of March, forbid- 
ding all perfons to pray for him, under pain of incurring the 
fevcreft cen Aires of the Church. 

The circumftances of Wifhart's death are related in the fol- 
lowing manner by Buchanan. " Two executioners (fays he) 
" were fent to him by the Cardinal, one of whom put a black 
" linen fhirt upon him, and the other bound many little bags of 
" gunpowder to all the parts of his body. In this drefs they 
" brought him forth, and commanded him to flay in the Go- 
€€ vernor's outer-chamber, and at the fame time they erected a 
" wooden fcaffold in the court before the cattle, and made up a 
" pile of wood. The windows and balconies over-againft it 
«* were all hung with tapeftry and (ilk hangings, with cumions 
" for the Cardinal and his train, to behold and take pleafure in 
" the joyful fight, even the torture of an innocent man. Thus 
*' courting the favour of the people, as the author of fo notable 
4t a deed. There was alfo a great guard of foldiers, not fa 
4t much to fecure the execution, as for a vain ottcntation of 
" power : and befides, brafs guns were placed up and down in 
" all convenient places of the cattle. Thus, while the trum- 
4t pets founded, George was brought forth, mounted the fcaf- 
44 fold, and was fattened with a cord to thejlake; and having 
" fcarce obtained liberty to pray for the Church of GOD, the 
" executioners fired, the wood, which immediately taking hold 
44 of the powder that was tied about him, blew it up into flame 
«« and fmoke. The Governor of the cattle, who ftood fo near 
" that he was finged with the flame, exhorted him in a few 
44 words to be of good cheer, and to aflc pardon of GOD for his 
44 offences. To whom he replied, This flame occca£ons trou- 
41 ble to my body indeed, but it hath in no wife broken my 
fpirit. But he who now fo proudly looks down upon me 
from yonder lofty place (pointing to the Cardinal), fhall e're 
long be as ignominioufly thrown down, as now he proudly 
lolls at his eafe. Having thus fpoken, they ftraitened the 
rope which was tied about his neck, and fo ttrangled him, hit 
body in a few hours being con fumed to afhes in the flame." t 
The prediction of Wifhart, concerning Cardinal Beaton, 
which is above related by Buchanan, is alfo related by Arch- 
bifhop Spotfwood, and others ; but it has been doubted by fome 
later writers, whether Wifhart really made any fuch predi&ion. 
However th.s be, it is certain that the death of Wifhart did in 
the end prove fatal to trie Cardinal himfelf. " Cardinal Bea- 
*« ton (fays Dr. Robertfon) had not ufed his power with mo* 
" deration, equal to the prudence by which he attained it* 

" Notwithftanding 
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" Notwithflanding his great abilities, he had too many of tbt 
" paflions and prejudices of an angry leader of a faction, to go- 
" vern a divided people with temper. His refentment againft 
" one part of the Nobility, his infolcnce towards the reft, his fe- 
*« verity to the Reformers, and, above all, the barbarous andil- 
" legal execution of the famous George Wifliart, a man of ho- 
" nourable birth, and of primitive un&ity, wore out the pt> 
€t tience of a fierce age ; and nothing but a bold hand was 
" winning, to gratify the public wifh by his deftru&ion." 

Soon after the death of Mr. Wifhart, the Cardinal went to 
Finhaven, the feat of the Earl of Crawford, to folemnize a mar- 
riage between theeldeft fon of that Nobleman, and his own na- 
tural daughter Margaret. Whilithe was thus employed, he re- 
ceived intelligence that an Englifh fquadron was upon the 
coafl, and that confequcntly an invafion was to be feared. Upon 
this he immediately returned to St. Andrew's, and appointed a 
day for the Nobility and Gentry to meet, andconfnlt what was 
proper to be done on this occafion. But as no farther news wis 
heard of the Englifh fleet, their apprehenfions of an invafion 
foon fubfided. 

In the mean time Norman Lefley, eldeft fon of the Earl of 
Rothes, who had been treated by the Cardinal with injustice and 
contempt, formed a defign, in conjunction with his uncle John 
Leiley, who hated Beaton, and others who were inflamed againff 
him on account of his perfecution of the Proteftants, the death 
of Wiihart, and other caufes, to aflaflinate the Prelate, though 
he now refided in the caltle of St. Andrew's, which he was forti- 
fying at great expence, and had, in the opinion of that age, 
already rendered it almofl impregnable. The Cardinal's reti- 
nue was numerous, the town was at his devotion, and the neigh* 
bouring country full of his dependents. However, the conspira- 
tors, who were in number only 16, having concerted their plan, met 
together early in the morning, on Saturday the 29th of May. The 
firit thing they did, was tofeize the porter of thecaftle, from whom 
they took the keys, and fecured the gate. They then fent four of 
their party to watch the Cardinal's chamber, that he might have 
no notice ftiven him of what was doing ; after which, they went 
and called up the fervants and attendants, to whom they wen 
well known, and turned them, to the number of Mty 9 out of the 
gate, as they did alfo upwards of an hundred workmen, who 
were employed in the fortifications and buildings of the cafUe ; 
but the elddt fon of the Regent, who lodged alfo in the cat 
tic ( d), they kept for their own fecurity. All this was done 
with io little noif'c, that the Cardinal was not waked till they 
knocked at his chamber door ; upon which he cried out, " Who 

«il 

( d ) It is faid, hy the author of a Ton as an hoftage in his honfe, under 

fuppk-mcni to iXmptter's hirtory, picienve of taking cava of his tdutt* 

tlint the Cardinal was (o jealous of tigo, 
tli* Regent, that he kept his cldelt 
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**. is there?" John Leflcy anfwcred, " My name is Leflcy." 
«« Which Leflcy ?" replied the Cardinal ; •• Is it Norman ?■• 
It was anfwcred, that ho muit open the door to thofe who were 
there ; but inilead of tins, he barricadoed the door in the bell 
manner he could. However, rinding that they had brought tire 
in order to force their way, and they having, as ic is laid by 
fome, made him a promifc of his life, he opened the door. 
They immediately entered with their fwords drawn, and John 
iioiley finotc him twice or thrice, as did alio Peter Carwichael ; 
but James Melvil, as Mr. Knox relates the affair, perceiving 
them to be in cholcr, laid, " This work, and judgment of 
•• GOD, although it be fecret, ought to be done with greater 
" gravity :" and prufcntiiic the point of his fword to the Cardi- 
nal, fuidtohim, " Repent thee of thy wicked life, but efpecially 
" of the ihcddiug of the blood of that notable initrument of 
M GOD, Mr. George Wilhart, which albeit the flame of lire 
con fumed before men, yet cries it for vengeance upon thee ; 
and we from GOD are fent to revenge it. For here, before 
my GOD, I protclt, that neither the hatred of thy pcrfon, the 
love of thy riches, nor the fear of any trouble thou couldit 
have done to me in particular, moved or movcth me to itrikc 
" thee; but only becaufe thou hail been, and remained, anob- 
" Jtinatc enemy of CHRIST JESUS, and his holy Gofpcl." 
•Having laid this, he with his iwordrun the Cardinal twice or 
thrice through the body ; who only faid, " I am a Pricil ! Fie ! 
" fie! all is gone!" and then expired, being about fifty-two 
years of a**c (e). 

Vol. II. 7. » CL Thus 

( r ) The IVcfident Vc Thou rivcs without doing them any injury. Af- 
tbc following ic/ount of the alia Ml- . tcr thit, returning to the CardintJ, 

nation ot Mcitcn. " Norman I.cf- they knocked at liis door, and having 

ley came to St. Andrew's, attended told their names, and promifed to of- 

witU only rive perform, that he might fcr no violence to his jierfon, they 

give no umbrage, having font before were let in, and immediately dif- 

iiim ten others of his accomplices, patched the trembling wretch with 

who were difpofcd in fever.il places, related (labs. His friendj in th« 

The Cardinal was fo intent upon for- city, who hardly ftirrcd thcmfclves at 

tifyin \ the cattle, tlut the work Went the firft report, beginning to call ouc 

forward by ni.'.ht as well as by day. and to run to arms in a diforderly 

Very early in th? m'>rnir;:, when the manner, Lefley, to appeafe the. tu- 

gatc was opened to le' in thewoik- mult, ordered the dead body t-» he ex«» 

nicii, two men who luy in amhufcadc pofed to public view in that very 

at a ncit'.hhomin^ houl-. 1 , fti/il upon window, whcie the, Cardinal had 

the potter, and, upon j;u,n^ llieli^- lately with fo miifli ple.ifu re beheld 

nal to their companion;, wl o( them the death of Wnhir. Thin his 

cntctvd wi'h'»ut tumult. lour of prediction was by this event tuU 

tisem were font t » i*,\ia:.! i'i Cardi- tilled.** Hill, fni Temp. Lib. iii. 

n.tl's c'-i.tiuh r <!. 1 \ the tu'l ruu." \\ Dr. Ro'vttion ohfiMvrs, rh.it thofj 

up and ficufil t'n: d rv.mtp, who who were c nvnmdi.i the .ifl'im* la- 

Wd.' hi';' a. 1 ■'*;», and ti.'eacnin^ t'on of lieaton, •* deliver? d t '-if 

tiieni villi tieith if they nv.de tie e imtry. though by a molt unj'.ili. 

Ualt nuiie, put thwv.i o. t uf the caitL* liable activn, from a:» ami iiiou* mm, 

7 tvliof* 
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Thus fell Cardinal Beaton, on the 29th of May, 1546. He 
was a man of great political abilities, but of imoounded pride 
and ambition. He was indefatigable in bufinefs, and managed 
it with great art and addrefs. He is faid to have anderftood the 
interefls of the Courts of Rome, France, and Scotland, better 
than any man of his time; and he was perfectly acquainted 
with the temper, influence, and weight of all the Nobility of 
his own country. By his abilities and intrigues he raifed himfelf 
to the highcit degree of power and influence ; but infolenc* 
grew upon him from continual fucceTs. It is mentioned in proof 
of his pride and arrogance, that he quarrelled with the Arch- 
bilhop of Glafgow in that Prelate's own city, and pufhed hit 
quarrel fo far, that their men fought in the very church. Ht 
made no fcruple of fowing difcord among his enemies, if ht 
could reap any advantage by it. As to his religion, Dr. Robert* 
fon obferves, that " as his own eminence was founded upon the 
" power of the Church of Rome, he was a zealous defender of 
that fuperftition, and for the fame reafon an avowed enemy to the 
doctrine of the Reformers : but political motives alone deter- 
mined him to fupport the one, or to oppofe the other." How- 
ever, he was certainly a cruel and inhuman perfecutor of all 
fhofe who profeflfed the reformed opinions. His private lift 
was vicious ; he kept, as his concubine, Mrs. Marion Ogilby, by 
whom he had fix children; three fons, to each of whom hegavfe 
a good eltate in land ; and three daughters, who were married 
into conquerable families in Scotland. 

According to Dcmpftcr, Cardinal Beaton wrote <c An Account 




be prcferved in the library of the French King. 



whofe pride was infupportable to the leader, was of fmaJI conftqoenot, 

Noblei, at hia cruelty and cunning Nothing can equal the confarnatioa 

were the great check* to the Refor- which a blew fo unexpected occa* 

nution.* 1 *' His death (adds the Honed among hit adherents x while 

Hiltorian) was fatal to the Catholic the Regent fccretly enjoyed an event, 

religion, and to the French intereft in which removed out of his way a 

Scotland. The fame zeal for both- rival, who had not only eclipfed hfe 

continued among a gi eat party in the greatnefs, but almoft extinguilhed Ms 

nation, but when deprived of the power.** Hift» of Scotland, Voi.lt 

geniut and authority of fo toilful a P. ixj. 
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The Life of Edmund Bonner, 

Bifliop of London. 

EDMUND BONNER was born at Hanley in Woiv 
cefterfhirc, and is generally faid to have been the natu* 
ral fon of George Savage, Prieft, Re&or of Daven- 
ham in Chelhire (/), by filizabeth Frodfham, who 
was- afterwards married to Edmund Bonner, a Sawyer, who 
lived at Hanley. But Mr. Strype informs us, that Baron Lech- 
more a/lured him, that he could make it out beyond exception, 
that Bonner was begotten in lawful wedlock. However this be, 
in i c 12, young Bonner became aftudentin Broadgate-Hall, in. 
Oxford, now Pembroke- College. In 15191 he was admitted 
Batchelor of the Canon and Civil Laws ; and about the fame 
time he entered into holy orders, and had fome employment in 
the Diocefe of Worcefter; and in 1525, he was created Doctor 
of the Canon Law. 

It does not appear that Bonner diftingujmed himfelf much by 
his learning ; but what chiefly recommended him, was his (kill 
and dexterity in the management of affairs. It was this intro- 
duced him to the notice of Cardinal Wolfey, who made him hit 
Commiflary for the Faculties. He was at Cawood with the 
Cardinal, at the time when that Prelate was arretted for high 
treafon (g). He had feveral Ecclefiailical preferments bellowed 
on him : he enjoyed at one and the fame time the Livings of 
Blaydon and Cherry Burton in Yorkfhire, of Ripple in Wor> 
cefterfhire, of Eaft-Dereham in Norfolk, and the Prebend of 
Chifwick, in the cathedral of St. Paul. But he refigned the Pre* 
bend in 1 5 39, as he did the Living of Eaft-Dereham in 1540. 
He was likewife Archdeacon of Leicefter, into which he was 
inftalledin 1 535 (£). 

After the death of Cardinal Wolfey, Dr. Bonner found meant 
to infinuate himfelf into the good graces of King Henry, who 
appointed him to be one of his Chaplains. He alfo infinuated 
himfelf into the favour of Sir Thomas Cromwell, afterwards 

2 Q^2 Lord 

(/) Anthony Wood informs ns, one of King Henry the Seventh's 

that Sir George Savage, though a Council. Athene Oxonicnfei, Vol. 1. 

Prieft, had fcven natural children by Col. 123. 

three women ; and he himfelf was ( g ) Su P. 56. of this Volume, 
natural fon to Sir John Savage, of \b) Vtd. Biographia Britannica, 

Clifton, Knight of the Carter, and and Biographical Dictionary, $ ?o. 
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Lord Cromwell, by pretending great zeal for the reformed opi- 
nions ; and was by his recommendation employed in feveral 
Embaffies. In 1532* Sir Edward Karne was fent,to Rome, Xff 
excufe King Henry from appearing there, in perfon, or by 
proxy, toanfvver to Queen Catherine's appeal, agreeable to the 
tope's citation for that purpofe. And Biihop Burnet fays, that. 
" Dr. Bonner went with him, who had exprefled much zeal in 
* c the King's caufe, though his great zeal was for preferment, 
" which by the moft ferv ile ways he always courted. He was 
" a forward bold man ; and fince there were many threatening! 
" to be ufed to the Pope and Cardinals, he was thought fittefc 
•• for the employment, but was neither learned nor dit 
*« crvet ( /')." 

The following year Dr. Bonner was fent to Pope CH- 
mei:tVII. who was then at Marfeilles, to deliver King Henry*! 
a;'rc\il to the next general Council ; and the threatening* 
which he war. ordered by the King to make on this occafion, he 
delivered with fo much vehemence and fury, that his Holinefs 
talked of throwing him into a cauldron of melted- lead, or burn- 
ing him alive. And Bonner really apprehending fomedanger, 
very prudently made his efcape. 

Ke waslikewife employed in other Embaflies, to the Emperor 
of Germany, and to the Kings of France and Denmark, whilft 
l»c was in France, an Engliih traitor lurking in that kingdom, 
King Henry ordered his Ambaflador Bonner to demand liim; 
but the French King rcfufed to deliver him up. Whereupon 
Lor.ner told him, that in fo doing, he acted- " again ft GOD, 
" arainit his honour, again ft juftice, againft reafon, againftho- 
*' nefly, again It friendfhip, againft all law, again ft the treaties 
" and< leagues between him and his brother the King of EmJ- 
" land ; yea, and againft all together." At which the French 
Monarch was fo nettled, that he bad Bonner write to his mafter 
from him, that " his Ambaflador was a great fool ; and that if it 
*' were not for the love of his mafter, he mould have an hundred 
4< ihrokes with an halberd." And the French King . was very 
earned with Henry to recall Bonner, which he accordingly did. 

However, before Bonner's return to England, he was no- 
minated to the Bifhopric of Hereford { i ). He had the Royal 
aflent to his election, the 27th of November, 1538, and the 
temporalities were reftored to his Prodor the 4th of March fol- 
lowing. But, before confecration, he was tranflated to the See 
of London, of uhich he was elected Biihop the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1539, confirmed the 12th of November enfuing, and 

coniecrated 

• 

( : ) Kiftcry of the Reformation, from Blob in Franc*, datoH thesdof 

Vt.l. I. |»\ no. September, 1538, Bonner exprafei 

t'*) He acknowledged himfclf in- himfclf thus. " My very Angular efjpe. 

<!ebtcd to Lord CrcmwcJl for this cial good Lord, at one moft boundm, I 

promotion. In a feutr to Cromwell moft tambljr commend mo valo jaw 
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confederated m his own cathedral the 4th of April, 1540. Jc 
appears that Bonner held his new Bifhopric by an extraordinary 
comroiffion, which is preferred by Burnet in his Collection of 
Records, and part of which was to the following purport : 
" That fince all jurifdiclions, both ecclefiaftical and civil, 
flowed from the King as fupreme head, and he was the foun- 
dation of all power, it became thofe who exercifed it only at 
the King's coortefy, gratefully to acknowledge that they had 
it only of his bounty ; and to declare that they would deliver 
'* it up again, when it mould pleafe him to call for it. And 
fince the King had constituted the Lord Cromwell his Vice- 
gerent in ecclefiaftical affairs, yet, becaufe he could not look 
into all thofe matters, therefore the King, upon Bonner's pe- 
tition, did empower him in his own (lead, to ordain fuch as 
he found worthy, to prefent and give inftitution, with all the 
" other parts of epifcopal authority, for which he is duly com- 
«' miflioned ; and this to laft during the King's pleafure only." 
Burnet obferves, that " after he had taken this commiffion, Bon- 
" ner might have been well called one of the King's 
"Bishops (/)." 

Soon 

honourable good Lordmip. And Monuments, Vol. II. P. 373. EJ:t. 

whvrs»s in times pa ilcd it hath liked 1641* 

t'u fame, without any my defer! % or ( / ) Vtd % Kul. of the Reform, 
merits, even only of your lingular Vol. I. P. 267. Bonner, before hi* 
cxc.C'iing goodnsfs, to bellow a great promotion to the See of London, alfo 
Cral of love, benevolence, and good took an oath, " never to cor:fent or 
ai Feci ion upon me fo poor a man, agree that the Eimop of Rome ftculd 
and of fo fmall qualities, exprefling pradKe, exercife, or have :ny man- 
indeed fundry ways, the good effects ner of authority, jurifr.i.li' n, or 
thereof to my great preferment ; I power within this realm, or any other 
was very much bound the re6y unto the King's dominions, but that he 
your honourable good Lordfhip, and would refift the fame at ail ti;nes to 
thou'^it i: always my duty (as indeed the utmoft of his power ; and that 
it was) both to bear my true heart from thencefonh he fhould accept, 
again unto your Lordfliip, and alfo, repute, and uke the Kinr'a h'aydy 
remembering fuch kindnefs, to do to be the only fupreme head on earrh 
unto the fame all fuch fervice and of the Charch of England ; anH, to 
pleafure as mi&ht then lie in my the utmoft of his power, obf.rve and 
fm^iJ power to do. Rut where of maintain all afis and ftatutes, made 
your infinite and Incfiimabk gcodnefs, it and to be made in exri-psti^n nd cx- 
Iiath further liked you of late, firft tinguifhment of the Bifh >p cf Home 
to advance me un'o the office of Lc- and his authority, and in cnrr-^ori- 
gation fr^rn fuch a Prince as my tion of ths King's fjprenmcy. a.r.nfl 
Sovereign Lo.'.li*, unto the Emperor all perfons whatfotvur ; an 1 rjjjute 
and French Kin.*, j and next after to any oath he had nn'l-3 m imintc- 
procure and obtain mine advance- nance, or favour, of the Ciih'p of< 
ment to Co hnncuraMe a promotion Rome, vain and annihilate/* Bia- 
as the Bi/hopriw of Hereford : I graul). Brita ). 

muft here acknowledge the exceed- Bonner alfo wrote a Preface to 

in^ ijrcitntfi of your Lordfliip's bs- Gardiner's book, entitled Do vera 

neftt, with mine own imbecility to Obedicntia, in v.-uch he exprcnet 

r«cjmpenfc it/'— «Fox*s Ads and ltimfclf thus : " Cut be thou moil 

furcly 
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Soon after his promotion to the See of London, his friend and 
patron Lord Cromwell was committed to the Tower, upon which 
Bonner inftantantouily forgot the " infinite and ineftimable 
" goodnefs" of Cromwell to him, which he had fo lately (aid 
he mould s never be able properly to acknowledge ; and at the 
fame time all his zeal to promote the Reformation entirely for- 
fook him. " Now Bonner (fays -Bifhop Burnet) began to (hew 
his nature. Hitherto he had a&ed another part. For being 
moft extremely defirous of preferment, he had fo complied with 
Cromwell and Cranmcr, that they had great confidence in him; 
and he being a bl tillering and forward man, they thought ho 
might do the Reformation good fervice, and therefore he was 
advanced fo high bv their means. But as foon as ever Cromwell 
fell, the very next day he fhewed his ingratitude, and how nimbly 
he turned with the wind. For Grafton the Printer (whom Crom- 
well favoured much for his printing the Bible, and who was by 
that means very familiar with Bonner,) meeting him, faid, he 
was very forry for the news he heard of Cromwell's being fent 
to the Tower. Bonner anfwered, It had been good he had been 
difpatched long ago. So the other fhrunk away, perceiving the 
change that was in him. And fome days after that, Grafton be- 
ing brought before the Council, for fome verfes which he was be- 
lieved to have printed in commendation of Cromwell, Bonner 
informed the Council of what Grafton had faid to him upon 

Cromwell's 

finely perfaadei of this, good Ciriftian Common - wealth t hire, 

reader, that the J3iihop of Rome, if here began all the mifchref, thereof 

there were no cau('e tlfc bntonly this rofethefe difcords, thefe deadly eja- 

marria-re, (that of King Henry with lieu, and fo great and terrible boll* 

Anne lloleyn), would eau:y content lint; : for if it were not that, could 

himfdr, efpfciaily having fome good any man believe that chit Jupiter of 

morfel or ot'.cr given him to chew Olympus (which faifcly bath arre- 

vpon. But wl.cn he feeth fo mighty gated unto bimfelf an abfotaie power 

a King, being a rii-.hr virtuous and a without controulment) would hm 

great learned Prince, fo fi nee rely and wrought fo diligently by all mcaot 

fo heartily favour the Gofpel of poflible, to Air up other King* tad 

CHRIST, and perceiving the yearly Princes fo traiteroufly agaitut thai 

and great prey (yea, fo large a prey, fo good and godly* and ft t 

that it came to as much almoA as all Gofpcl-hkv Prince (Henry VIII.) 

the King's revenuts), fnapped out of he hath done ?"— —Ads and Mai 

his hands, and that he can no longer mentt, Vol. II. P. 341. 
excrcife his tyranny in the King's W hi 1ft he was Ambaffidor {ft 

Majefty's Realm, (alas ! heretofore France, he zealoufly promoted, hi 

too crutl and bitter), nor make laws, obedience to orders which he r tc ci fed 

as he hath done many, to the con- from the Englifh Court for that pur» 

tun.tly and reproach of the Majcfty pofe, the printing an Engll/h vetfioa 

of COD, which is evident that he of the Bible at Paris j and altar be 

hath done in time pail, under the was promoted to the Bifliopric of 

utie of the Catholic Church, and the London, hecaufed fix ol them toot 

authority of Peter and Paul, (when fet up in St. Paul's cathedral, lie 

notwithstanding he was a very raven- was likewife one of thofe who ibb- 

ing wolf, drifted in fhtep's cioathing, fcribed the Bifliop'i Book Againft tat 

calling him ft it the fcrvant of fer- Pope. ■ - 

*ams), to the great dajnage of 1 1 mi 
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Cromwell's being arretted, to make the other charge feem the 
more probable. Yet Audley, the Chancellor ( m ), was Graf- 
ton's friend, and brought him off. But Bonner gave the city of 
London quickly caufe to apprehend the utmoft feverities from 
him. For many were indicted by his procurement, on the ft a- 
tute of the Six Articles. Yet the King was loth to give too 
many inftances of cruelty, in this declination of his age ; and 
therefore, by an order from the Star-Cham ber, they were dif- 
charged.- But there was one Richard Mekins, a boy not 

above fifteen years of age, and both illiterate and very ignorant, 
who had faid fomewhat againft the corporal prefence of Ch rist's 
body in the Sacrament, and in commendation of Dr. Barnes (*)• 
Upon this he was indi&ed. The words were proved bjr two 
witnefles, and a day was appointed for the Juries to bring in 
their verdict. The day being come, the Grand Jury was called 
for ; then the foreman faid, they had found nothing. This put 
Bonner in a fury, and he charged them with perjury : but they 
faid they could find nothing, for the witnefles did not agree. 
The one depofed, that he had faid the Sacrament was nothing 
but a Ceremony; and the other, that it was nothing but 9 
Signification. But Bonner ftill perfifted, and told them, 
that he had faid, " that Barnes died holy." Bat they could not 

find 

(«) THOMAS AUDLEY was More, and pafled fen tence upon them, 

descended from an antient and ho- In 1538, he wai created Lord Aud- 

nourable family, and born in the ley of Walden, in the county of Ef- 

. county of Eflcx, in the year 1488. (ex, and like wife inft ailed a Knight 

Being bred up to the profeffion of a of the Garter. The following year 

Lawyer, he was appointed autumn he made ufe of his influence with 

reader of the Inner Temple, in 1516. the King to prevent the rigorous cxe- 

He was Chancellor to the Duke of cution of the a& of the Six Articles. 

Suffolk, who introduced him to the However, he was in general veryac- 

tiotice of King Henry VII f. into tive and afllduousin promoting the 

vrhofe favour he Toon ingratiated King's dcfigns, both in Parliament 

himfelf, being a man of much po- and out of it. He died in 1544, in 

litenefs, and of many perfonal ac the fifty-fixth year of his age, having 

complirtiments ; and having in him a held the Seals upwards of twelve 

considerable fhare of that pliability, years. 

vrhich is fo great a recommendation Lord Audley was a man of confl- 

in Courts. He was by the King's derable abilities, an able Statcfman, 

influence chofen Speaker of the and an artful Courtier. He was a 

Uoufe of Commons, when Sir Tho- friend to the Reformation $ but ap- 

mas More was made Lord Chancellor, pears to have been too obfequious to 

in 1529. In 1531, the King made the King's will, and too much at- 

him his own Serjeant, and his At- tached to his own intereft, to deferve 

torney for the Dutchy of Lancafter, the character of a good Patriot, or an 

as a reward for his fervices in the upright Minifter of State. He feems, 

Houfe of Commons. In 15 ^2, when however, to have been difpofed to 

Sir Thomas Merc reflgned the Seals, promote the welfare of the king- 

'Mr. Audley was knighted, andap- dom, when not particularly btafled 

pointed Lord Keeper j but the fol- another way, by his own Intereft, ' or 

lowing year he was made Lord the pleafure of the King. 

Chancellor. He prefided at the trials (n) V\d. P. 213. of this Volume. 

of BUhop Fiflicr and Sir Thomas 
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find thcfc words to be againfl: the ilatute. Upoa which B 
curfed, and was in a great rage, and caufed them to. go 
again : fo they being over-awed, returned and found the i 
merit. Then fat the Jury upon life and death, who fount} hik 
guilty ; and he was adjudged to be. burnt. But when he wp 
biuu-ht to the Hake, he was taught to fpealc much gpod..tf 
Bonm r, and to condemn all Heretics, and Barnes in .particujjjfe 
fayiiu; he had learned Hcrcfy of him. Thus the boy was made 
todiewuh alio in his mouth. For Barnes held not that opi- 
nion of the Sacrament's being only a Ceremony or Signification, 
but was a zcalou* Lutheran ( o ). 

Soon after the acceffion of King Edward VI. Bonner g&ve>« 
public evidence of his diflikc to the King's proceedings in fa- 
vour of the Reformation, by entering a protection in the fal- 
lowing terms, when he received the injunctions and homilks 
v. Inch were now fet forth by the Royal authority. " I dore- 
44 ceive tiiel'e inj mictions and homilies, with tins proteiUlion, 
44 That 1 will obfervc them, if they be not contrary audvebng- 
" nam to OOD's law, and the (tatutes and ordinances of St 
" Church." And he immediately added with an oath, thatJtt 
had not nad cither the homilies or the injunctions. Inconse- 
quence of this behaviour, Bonner was brought before the Coun- 
cil ; upon whiih he oii'ered to make afubminion, but full of vain 
Quiddities, a.-, it i.i exordial in the Council-Book. However, 
this not belli;? avecpted, he made a fubnumon as full as they de- 
fircd , noiwithilaiidiiig which, ho was committed to the' Reetj 
but was loon alirr fct at liberty. 

From this time Bonner complied outwardly ivith every thing 
that was enjoined by authority to advance tlie Re/ormatiog, 
though he privately ufed all the means in his. power toobftrw 
.it. But in the third year of the King's reign, there were fevertl 
infurrections in different parts of the kingdom, which gtve the 
Popiih party hopes of fomc change in the Government ; where- '• 
uion many peribns in London withdrew from the eftahliued 
fervice and communion, and frequented mafles. This, was laid 
to Conner's charge, as being negligent -in the execution of the 
King's laws and injunctions. The Council, therefore, woteto 
him, on the 23d of July, 1549* to fee to the correcting- of thefe 
things, aiid directing him to let a good example himfelf. Upon 
which h : gave directions for thofe in his Diocefe, to execute the 
order contained inthe letter from the Council, which' he faid 
he was moil willing 'and deftrous to obey. However, his remifs- 

nefs 

(0) H'Hory c f ihc Reformation, Biftiop, whofc pattand duty it had 

Vol. I. r. ;( > -/'-• lost fays, lime been rather to Iijivc laboured to favo 

44 the \un<? ... 1 w.kiM in,- f.ue.;uard of liii life, than to prooure that terribh 

liis life l.;;v . : .l.n"y f.id that the execution, feeing that ho wa» fucb an 

twelve Aj-'iM.s h.m t/Uk<l)t it him, ignorant foul, tlut he know not wh*t 

fu Ji ' was ;; ; c!iih!i<h mno. ency «nd the ailirmingof Rarefy was** 1 — ~A6s 

feu-, r.i.t ,., tliis^ul many ip.kc and MonumfntS, Vol. fl» I*. 5)1* . 

and fuid, i; wus tr.„t fliamw icr the N 
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*efs was (till complained of, and he was again called before the 
Council on the nth of Auguit ; when it was a Hedged again ft 
him, that whereas he formerly ufed on all high feftivals to orK* 
date himfclf, yet he had fcldom or never done it, fince the New 
Service was fctout ; as alfo, that adultery was openly pra&ifcd 
in his Diocefc, which he took no care, according to his paitoral 
office, to re (Iruin or punifli ; therefore he was itri&ly charged to 
fee thefe things reformed. He was alfo Ordered to preach that 
day three weeks at St, Paul's crofs ; and in his fermon was di- 
rected to treat of the hcinoufnefs of rebellion, and to ihew that 
true religion con filled not in ceremonies, yet that in the ufe of 
thepi men were to obey the Magiltrate, and join true devotioa 
with them ; and he was particularly to teach the people, in op- 
position to a common tenet of the Popifh taction, that the King 
was nolefs King, and the people no lefs bound to obey, when he 
was in his minority, than when he was of full age. 

Before the fir it of September, which was the day Bonner was 
to preach, all the rebellions were fupprefled. The molt dange- 
rous were in the Weft, and in Norfolk ; the iirft was reprefledby 
the Lord Privy Seal and Sir William Herbert; and the fatter, 
after an unfuccefsful attempt by the Earl of Northampton, was 
completely quelled by the Earl of Warwick, and a thankfgiving 
for it was made the 25 th of Auguit, When the fir It of Septem- 
ber came, St. Paul's was crowded with auditors, the people being 
defirous of hearing how the Biihop Bonner would acquit him- 
felf. lie touched upon the points that were enjoined nim, ex- 
cepting that about the King's age, of which he faid not one 
word : in Head of which, he diverted his difcourfe to another 
fubjett, the manner of CHRIST'S prcfence in the Sacrament, 
aiTcrting the gro[$ corporal prefencc, which he did with many 
fliarp reflections on thofc who entertained other opinions. 
There were prefent, among others, William Latimer, and John 
Hooper, foon after Bifhop of Glouceiter, who came and informed 
jtgainit him ; that as he had wholly omitted that about the King's 
age, fo he had touched the other points but (lightly ; and ad- 
vanced many other things, which tended to ftir up diforder and 
diflcntion. 

In confequence of this information, a commiflion was iflued to 
the Archbiihop of Canterbury, the Bifliop of Rocheftcr, Sir 
William Pctre, Sir Thomas Smith, and Dr. May, Dean of St. 
Paul's, impowcring them to proceed in a fummary manner 
againit Biihop Bonner, and either to fufpend, impriion, or de- 
prive him, as they fhould fee caufe. Accordingly he was cited 
to appear before them at Lambeth, on the tenth of September. 

When he came into the court, he behaved himfclf in a very 
infolent and indecent manner ( p ) ; and in the courfe of the 

Vol. II. 7. 2 K proceeding! 

(p) " At hit firft entry into the at Lambeth, where the ArchbiJhop 
fUce witliin the Archbifoop'i boufo and other of the Coouniffioners (*T 

fat 
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proceedings againil him, treated the' Commifli oners with the at- 
moil contempt, tic jeered the witnefles who were brought 
ngainfl him, and faid that one talked like a Goose, and another 
like a Woodcock ; and fome of the people in the court he 
called Dunces and others Fools. He alfo objected to the wit* 
ncfll* againil him, that they were notorious Heretics, and that 
the ill will they bore him, was becaufehe had afierted the trot 
prefence of CHRIST in the Sacrament of the Altar: that 
Hooper, in particular, had in his fermon, that very day on which 
he h.td preached, denied it ; and had refuted and mif-rectted 
hisfayings, " like an A ($ as he was, an Afs indeed,' 9 faid Bon- 
ner. He difputed againil the authority of his Judges, calling 
them pretcnied, and fufpect, and injurious : he more particu- 
larly pmteiled again fl Sir Thomas Smith, fwore at him, and gave 
him the lie, and defied him : and, in fhort, his behaviour wai 
fo exceedingly outrageous, more like a Madman than a Bifhop, 
im l>urnei expreffes it, that he was committed to the Marfhalfea. 
And he was at length deprived of his Bifhopric in October, 
j 549, though he proieilcd againil all his Judges, and appealed » 
the King. 

The proceedings again ft him were cenfured by fome ; bat 
Burnet obferves that " Bonner was little pitied by molt that 
44 knew him. lie was a cruel, and fierce man : he underfoot 
" little of Divinity, his learning being chiefly in the Canon 
" Lav/. MdiJes, lie was looked on generally as a man of no 
" principles. All the obedience he gave either to the laws, or 
" the King's, injunctions, wai. thought a compliance agatnftbil 
" confidence, extorted by fear. And his indecent carriage 
" during his procefs, had much expo fed him to the people: To 
" that it w;u not thought to be hard dealing, tho' the proceed- 
" inps againil him were f'ummary and feverc. Nor did his car* 
t( riiigr aiierward, during his imprifonment, difcover much oft 
«' \M\u>y or a Chrillriaii. For he was more concerned to have 
" Puddings and Pcar& f'ent him, than for any thing elfe. Thil 



" 1 gather from fome original letters of his to Richard Leek- 
" more, Kfq; in Worceilerfhire ; in one of which he defirem 
" large (jiiantity of pears and puddings to be fent him : other- 
** wife he gives thofe to whom he writes an odd kind of bene- 
" diction, very unlike what became a man of his character ; he 
" gives tlicmio TiitDtviL, to the Devil, and toallthi 

DlVILff 



lie p.'i/rcc! forth riire&ly by them with ArcliUflnp on this wife 1 What, mi 

hi* cap upon hib heart, (making as hold, arc you hcrsf By my troth, 1 

though he f.tw rhcin 1 «t) uuul one Aw you not. No,, faid the Arch* 

tvluckvrt hiin by ihc fl'rcvv, wiilinK bifhop, you would not fee. Well 

Tiiiii to do iuvcic*m:c un;o t'ie ( oni- (quoih he) yod fent for me j b*t» 

iniffionufc. Yvlmcai la- \nvy,hm t \y you any thing tofty to me ?**«Adl 

turned l.unloif, Miid f^akc unco tho ar.d Monument*, Vol. II. P. 675, 

r 
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- ** Devils, if they did not furnifh him well with Pears and 

« Puddings (?)." 

Bonner was continued in his confinement in the Madhalfea 
- during the remainder of King Edward's reign ; but on the ac~ 

ceffion of Queen Mary to the 1 hrone, he was fet at liberty, and 
' xeftored to his Bifhopric by a commiflion dated the 2 2d of Au- 

fuft, 1 J53, which was read in St. Paul's cathedral the fifth of 
eptemDer following ; and the next day he fent the following 
, letter to three of his friends in the country. 

" To my molt loving and dearly beloved friends, my coufin 
" Thomas Shirley, the,Worfhipful Richard Leekmore, and 
4t Roger Leekmore his brother. 

€t IN moft hearty wife I commend me unto you, afTerting, 
u that yeiterday I was, by fentence, reilored again to my Bi- 
44 fhopric, and repofed in the fame, even as fully as I was at any 
4t time before I was deprived; and by the' faid fentence, my 
44 ufurper, Dr. Ridley, is utterly repulffd ; fo that I would 
** ye did order all things at Kidmerly and Buihley at your 
** pleafures, not fuffcring Sheeps-head, or Ships-fide ( r ), to be 
** any meddler there, or to fell or carry away any thing from 
4t thence ; and I trull, at your coming up now at the Parlia- 
41 ment, I (hall fo handle both the faid Shecps-heads, and the 
44 other Calves-heads, that they mall perceive their fweet lhall 
4 * not be without four fauce. This day is looked that Mr. Can- 
44 terbury muftbe placed where is meet for him ; he is become 
41 very humble, and ready to fubmit himfelf in all things, but 
44 that will not fcrve ; in the fame predicament is Dr. Smith, 
4t my friend, and the Dean of Paul's, with others. Commend 
4 * me to your bedfellows moft heartily, and remember the liquor 
dt that 1 wrote to you for ; this bearer lhall declare the reft, and 
44 alfo put you in remembrance for beeves and muttons for my 
"' houfc-fare. And thus our blefled Lord long and well keep 
4€ you all. — Written in haite, this fixth of September. 

" Affuredly all your own, 

Edmund London." 

Bifhop Bonner prefided in the firft Convocation which was 
called in the reign of Mary, and made an oration in it, in ho- 
nourof the Priefthood ( j). Andin 1554, he vilited hisDiocefe. 

2 R 2 When 

( q ) Hift. of the Reformation, flood by and heard him. And as it 

Vol. II. P. 128. is a curious piece of OTatoiy, wo 

(r) Alluding to Mr. Shipfide, (hall lay it before the reader. It is 

brother-in-law to Bifhop Ridley, as folbws : " Wherefore it is to be 

whom tliat Prelate had made Steward known, that. Prierts and Elocis be 

of two of bis manors. worthy of all men to he wcrfhipped 

( s ) Part of this fpeech of Bon- for the dignity f.ke which they liave 

ner's is p eferved by Fox, as it was of GOD 5 as in Mar.hew, Ch. xvi. 

copied out, ai he fays, by thofe who H^batfotvtr y# Jbali koft vpw earth, 
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When he came to Hadham, where he arrived two hoars befotf 
he was cxpc&cd, he was in a great heat becaufe the hells did not' 
ring at his coming ; but he was Hill more enraged when he went 
into the church, and found neither the Sacrament hanging up 
there, nor a rood fct up ; whereupon he fell a railing andfwear* 
in;* r.ii>it immoderately, abuiing the Re&or, Dr. Bricket, and 
cniiiiu; him Heretic and Knave. The Rector told the angry 
Pi ■•-•late, tliut the things he complained of mould be fneedily 
amc-iul'-d ; and knowing that a good dinner was a very impor- 
tant article v.i'ii Homier, hoped to pacify hisLordfhip by deiiring 
him to go to his houfc to dine." iJut the Prelate was fo anm 
that Hadham, which was one of his own churches, mould fct fo 
ill an example to thofc around it, that he loft all patience, and 
endeavouring to ilrike the Rcfior, miffed his aim, and gave Sir 
Thomas Jocelyn a violent blow on the head. Sir Thomas not 
fceming diipolcd to take this in good part, Feckenham, Dean of 
St. Paul's, who was prefent, endeavoured to appeafe him, by 
faying, that the Lifhop's being fo long in the Marlhalfea had 10 
diibrdcred him, that in his pailion he knew not what he did ; but 
when he came to himlelf, he would bt forry for what he had 
done. Jocelyn replied, that he thought now he was taken ont 
of the Ivlarlluilfca, he ouoht to be carried to Bedlam. However, 
Bonner's rage Hill continued ; and though he had pnrpofedto 
flay at his houfc at Hadham for fome days, and had ordered 

provifiom 

ice. And wbaf ever ye flail bind, Sec. not do that thing, although bate 

For a Pikil by fome means is like never fo holy, and do fpeak the fctf* 

Mary the Virgin, and is flawed by fume words of confecration. There- 

three points. As the BIcircd Virgin /ore here is to be known, that thl 

by five words did conceive Christ, dignity of Priefts by fome means 

as it is laiJ, Luke, Ch. i. Fiat mi hi pa Oct h the dignity Of Angels, bt- 

ftcundum verbum tuum ; that is to fay, caufe there is no power given to any 

Mt it unto me according to thy word : fo of the Angels to make the body 01 

the ^rieft, by five words, doth make CHRIST. Whereby the Jeaft Prieft 

the veiy body of CHRIST. Even si may do in earth, that which the 

immediately after the con fen t of greatefl andhigheft Angel in Hearea 

Mary, CHRIST was all whole in cannot do; as St. Bernaid frith, 

her womb': fo immediately after the warjbifful dignity of Priefts, in «Mf 

fpeaking of the woids of confecra- bands the Son of GOD is, eu in tit 

tion, the In cad is tranfubfhntiated womb of the rirgin be was inctmstu 

into the very bo.ly oi CHRIST. St. AuguAinc faith, that Angels hi 

Secondly, ;:s the Viigin carried the confecration of the fa c red Heft 

CHRIST in her arms, and lad him do ferve him, and the Lo*d of Hee- 

in an ox ft;nl.ifrer hi* bi.th j even fo ven defcending to him. Whereupon 

the I'riilt, after the confecration, St. Ambrofe upon St. Luke faith, 

doth Alt up the b«u!y of CHRIST, Dot bt thou ntf the Angels /• be mtbtn 

and pt.utth it, and canieth it, and CHRIS? is frefent upon tb* Alter, 

bandivth it with his hands • Thirdly, Wherefore Priefts are to be honoured 

as the Welled Virgin v.- as fanclificd before all Kings of the earth, 

before ihc was conceived j fo the Princes, and Nobles. For a Prieft 

Piieit being ordaine:! and anointed is higher than a King, happier than 

before he doth confecrate, becaufe an Angel, maker of hit Creator, 

without orders he could confecrate &c."— A ftrange compound of th- 

nothing; theicforc the Layman can* fuidity and blafpheroy ! 
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provifions to be got ready with that view, yet he would now flay 
no longer there, Diit proceeded on his journey, though he thereby 
difordcred the reft of his vifitation, as he came to every place 
{boner than he intended, or had given notice. 

The carvers and makers of images had now a great trade ; 
for roods and other images were ordered to be provided for all 
churches. And Bonner had obferved, that in moft churches 
texts of Scripture were put upon the walls ; and in many places 
JafTages that favoured the marriage of the Clergy, or againft the 
corporal prefence, and the facrifice of the mais, and the multi- 
plicity ot the ceremonies of the Church. On his return from 
his vifitation, therefore, he fent out epifcopal letters, on the 24th 
of Odlober, to raze all fuch texts of Scripture which were on the 
walls of churches. Upon this it was faid by many among the 
people, that the Scriptures mull be dafhed out to make way for 
the images, fince they were fo contrary one to another, that they 
could not decently ftand together ( t ). 

In the reign of Henry VIII. Sonner and Gardiner had been 
greatly at variance, and feemed to be inveterate enemies to each 
other. But they now afted in concert in the re-eftablifhment of 
Popery ; and afterwards agreed together exceedingly well, and 
were extremely harmonious, in carrying on the perfecutioa 
againft the Proteftants. Bonner was indeed uncommonly a&ive 
in the re-eftablifhment of Popery ; he fet up the mafs again at 
St. Paul's, before the aft for reftoring it was paired ; and he de- 
prived all the married Priefts in his Diocefe of their Livings, 
without waiting for the Queen's orders for that purpofe ( u ). 

In January, 155J, Bonner fat in St. Mary Overy's church ia 
Southwark, in conjunction with Gardiner, and fome other Pre- 
lates, in order to try feveral perfons for Herefy ; when Hooper, 
Rogers, Taylor, Saunders, and Bradford, were condemned ; and 

- the 



( / ) " There were many ludi- for one had ftoJen it out ; which put 

crous things every where done in do- them all in no fmail diforder, bat 

rifion of the old forms, and of the another was prefently brought in its 

images t many poems were printed, Iteadr Upon this a ballad followed, 

with other ridiculous reprefentat ions that their God was ftolen and loft, 

of the Latin fervice, and the page- but a new one was made in his room, 

arltry of their \v<, fhip. But none This raillery was fo fait, that it pro- 

occarioned more laughter, than wljat voked me Ciergy much. They of. 

Mi out at Paul's f re Eifter before; fered large rewards to difcover him 

•he cuftom beinj: to lay rhe Sacrament that had ftolen the Hoft, or had made 

into the fepulchre, at the even fong the ballad, but could not come to the 

of Good Friday, ar.d to take it out by knowledge of it. But they refolved, 

break of day on Eafter morning. At e're Jong, to rurn that mirth an4 

the time of the taking of it out, the pleafantnefs of the Heretics into (Ss. 

choir fung thefe words, Surrexit, von vere mourning."— Hift. of the Re« 

ijlbic$ he is rife^, he is not here: formation. Vol JI. P. 291. 

but then the Prieft looking for the ( * ) Vid. Strype's Memorials of 

Hoft, found it was not there indeed, Cranmer, P. 328, 329* 
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the four firfl werefoon after committed to the flames ( *0 ; hot 
the execution of the laft was for fome time refpited ( x ). 

On the 1 6th of March, Thomas Tompkins, a weaver in 
Shoreditch, was burnt in Smithficld, for denying the do&rine of 
the real prefence. Bonner had kept him many months in hit 
houfe, and endeavoured to prevail on him to recant by fair 
means ; but not being able to fucceed, he one day tore oat a 
part of the hair of Tompkins's beard ; and, to conceal that, 
caufed him to be dofe fhaved. And another time Bonner held 
the man's hand in the flame of a candle fo long, that the finewt 
and veins fhrunk and burft ; but Harps field, who flood by, in- 
terpofed. and prevailed on him to fufpend his cruelty for that 
time. But he afterwards condemned him as an obflinate Here- 
tic, and committed him to the flames. 

The next that fuffered was one William Hunter, of Brentwood, 
an apprentice of nineteen years old, who had been artfully 
drawn into adifpute by aPrielt, and thereupon unwarily denied 
the doctrine of the real prefence in the Sacrament ; upon which 
the Prieil exhibited an accufation of Hercfy again!! him. How- 
ever, the young man abfeonded j but his own father was made 

to 

( to ) V\d. P. 140, 141. of this Vo the pulpit to a houfe near the church, 

lume. The fame afternoon Bradford preached 

( x) JOHN BRADFORD, con- at Bow church, and there feverely re- 
demntd as above, had been a Pre- proved the people for the diforder at 
bendary ot St. Paul's, and a cele- St. Paul's ; but three days after he 
brated preachtr in the reign cf King was committed to prifon, and being 
Edward j and had faved one of Bon. removed from one prifon to another, 
ner's Chaplains fiom very imminent was continued in confinement op- 
danger. So>>n after the acceftion of wards of two years. But wherever 
Maty, Bonner went to St. Paul's, he came, his behaviour influenced the 
where his Chaplain Bjurn preached keepers fo much in his favour, that 
before l:im. And in his term on they fuffered him to pie-ich and ad* 
Bourn fpake very honourably of Bon- minifter the Sacrament to his fellow 
ner, and made many fharprefl_c"hons pnfoners. Once, when he was 
on the proceedings againft him in the brought before the Council, Bonner 
reign of King Edward. This irri- there accufed him of the tumult at 
tared the audience, who hated Bon- St. PauPs 5 though all he pretended 
tier, and could not bear to hear any to prove it by, was, that Bradford** 
thing faid that fcemed to detract from way of fpeaking to the people (hewed 
the late King 3 and there was there- that he thought he had fome tutho- 
upon a great tumult in the church, rity over them, and was a prefump- 
Some called to pull Bourn down, tion that he had fet the fedition on 
others flung (tones, and one threw a foot. Bradford upon this appealed 
dagger towards the pulpit with fuch to GOD, who faw his innocency, and 
force, that Ik* ftuck it faft in it j but how unworthily he was requited for 
Bourn faved himfelf by ftooping, faving his enemies, who rendered 
John Bradford was prefent when this him evil for good, 
difturbancr happened j and hv, toge- Bradford was burnt in Smithfield 
ther with John Rogers, being in great in July, 1555, and fuffered with great 
credit with the people, flood up, and fortitude. There was alfo burnt 
exerted themfelves to fupprefs the with him John Leaf, an apprentice of 
tumult 5 and then, to deliver Bourn nineteen years of age, who had' 
out of the hands of the enraged mul- condemned by Bonner; 
titude, they conveyed him away from 
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to fearch for him, to brine him to what was called jafHce, and 
he then fur-rendered himfelf,to prevent his father's being brought 
into trouble. Bonner offered him forty pounds if he would re- 
cant ;*(6 mercenary a thing, fays Burnet, did he think confci- 
ence to be. But he anfwered, if they would let him alone, he 
would keep his conscience to him felt, but he would not recant ; 
fo he was condemned by Bonner, and fent to be burnt near his 
father's houfe, where he fuffered on the 26th of March. 

The fame day Thomas Caufton and Thomas Higbed, both 
gentlemen of fortune, and much efleemed in the neighbourhood 
in which they lived, having been condemned by Bonner, were 
burnt near their own houfes in Eflex. Two days after, Wil- 
liam Pigotwas burnt at Brain tree, and Stephen Knight at Mai- 
den ; and the day following, John Lawrence, a Prieft, was burnt 
at Colchefter : all condemned by Bonner. Lawrence was (6 
weak, with the heavy irons that had been put on him, and other 
fevere ufage, that he could not walk to the place of execution, 
but was carried thither in a chair, in which he was fattened to the 
Hake, and fo burnt. It is obferved by Bifhop Burnet, that in all 
the procefles againit thefe people, no witneifes were brought 
againft them, but only articles exhibited to them, according to 
the way of thofe courts, called Ex Officio ; to which articles 
they were required to make anfwers ; and upon their anfwers, 
which were judged heretical, they were condemned ; fo that all 
this inhuman perfection " was fingly for their conferences, 
** without the pretence of any other matter ( y )." 

A fhort flop was now put to the burning of Heretics ; for 
the people in general began to be greatly enraged at thefe bar- 
barous executions. And. it is faid that even Bonner himfelf 
grew weary of them ; he at leaft pretended to be fo ; and com- 
plained, that the whole bufinefs was turned over to him, and 
that the reft of the Biihops only looked on, and left the execu- 
tion of the laws againft Heretics entirely to him ; and therefore 
when the Juftices and Sheriffs fent up Heretics to him, he now 
fent them back again, and refufed to meddle further with them. 
Upon this the King and Queen wrote to him on the 24th of 
May, complaining of his remiiTnefs, and admonifhing him to 
have henceforward more regard to the office of a good Pallor 

and 

(y ) J r :d. H'ft. of the Reforma- condemned as an Heretic by tht 

tion, F. 307, 30S. About the frme Bifliop of Landaff. 

time that the perfons above- mtn- Shortly after George Marrti, a 

tioned were put to death, a poor Prieft, who was condemned by Dr. 

honeft fiuVrman, named Rawlins Cotes, Bifhop of Chefter, was burnt 

White, wjs burnt at Cardiff. He at Chefter. At his death there wis a 

was a very old man, and was com- new invention of cruelty ; a firkin 

niittcd to prifon only becaufe he hid with pitch and tar in it was hung 

put his fori tofchool, that he mi^ht over his head, that the 6re melting it, 

near the Bible read by him. He was it mi^ht fcald his head as it dropped 

afterwards examined up«n articles, on it. 
and after a year's imprifonment, was 
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jindBifhop; and when fuch offenders were brought to him, t* 
endeavour to remove them from their errors ; or if they were 
obftinate, to proceed again ft them according to law : and this he 
was to do, their Majeilies faid, that GOD's glory might be 
thereby better advanced, and the common-wealth more quietlj 

governed. 

Bonner had now been feveral weeks without committing • 
fingle Heretic to the flames. But having received this letter 
from Philip and Mary, he foon recovered his loft time. On the 
30th of May, John Cardmaker, who had been Divinity-reader 
at St. Paul's, and a Prebendary in Wells cathedral, and John 
Wame, an upholftcrer in London, having been condemned at 
obftinate Heretics by Bonner, were burnt in Smith field («)• 
And on the 4th of June, a piece of ridiculous pageantry was 
acted on the body of one Tooley ; who, having been executed 
for a robbery, had at his death faid fomewhat that favoured of 
Hercfy. Upon which a letter was fent to Bonner, figned by 
Gardiner, and fix other Members of the Council, directing him 
to enquire into the affair, and to proceed according to the Ecde- 
fiailical laws. Accordingly he formed a procefs thereupon, and 
cited the dead body to aniwer the points objected to it ; but that 
neither anfwering nor appearing, was condemned and burnt. 

On the tenth of June, Thomas Hawkes, a gentleman of Ef- 
fex, who had lived much at Court, was burnt at Coxehall ; anil 
on the fame day John Simpfon and John Ardeley, twojiniband* 
men, were alfo burnt in Eflex, as was alfo Thomas Watts, a linen* 
draper. On the fourteenth of the fame month, Nicholas Cham- 
berlain, a weaver, was burnt at Cokhefter ; on the fifteenth Tho* 
masOfmond, a fuller, was burnt at Manningtree ; and the fame 
day William i' am ford, a weaver, was burnt at Harwich, Tfeefe* 
with levcral others, had been fent up to Bonner by the Earl of 
Oxford, becaufc they had not received the Sacrament at EaftetL 
and were fufpc&ed of Herefy. Bonner examined them in hy 
ufual mann.r, and having condemned them, fent them to bebnrn£ 
in the places where they had lived. But the Council, appre- 
hending that fome tumult might be raifed on this occafion, of 
that the prifoners might be refcued, wrote to the Earl of Oxford^ 
and the Lord Rich, directing them to raife the force of the county, 
and to attend to fee the Heretics burnt. But the Earl of Ox- 
ford being indifpofed, he could not attend himfelf ; however, he 
fent his fervants and attendants to Lord Rich* who went 
and obeyed the orders which he had received : for which letters 

of 

( « ) The principal charge againft belonging to the faid Warne, was 

both of them was e'enymg the doc- fhorn • on the head, and had a crown 

trine of Tranfi-bJtantiation ; but < ne kkea Prieft made in the fame, which 

of the articles exhibited againft he, the faid Warne, did laugh at and 

Warne by Bon-.er, was, " That like, though he did it not himfelf, 

about a twelvemonth agone, and nor knew who did it*" 
more, a great rough water fpaniel 
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of thanks were fent him. And the Council underftanding that 
fome gentlemen had come to the burning at Colchefter, who had 
not been written to, (but, as it is exprefiedin the letter, " had 
" honeftly, and of themfelves gone thither,'') they wrote to the 
Liord Rich to give them the Council's thanks for their commen- 
dable zeal. And it appears that Mary's Council, when any He- 
retics were to be burnt in the country, generally wrote letters to 
.the Nobility and Gentry in the neighbourhood, deiiring them to 
attend thofe executions ; for they were always apprcheniive, and 
iiukcd they very juftly might, that thefe barbarous executions 
.would excite fome disturbance or commotion among the people. 
And fuch of the Nobility and Gentry as excufed themfelves 
from attending at thefe burnings, were looked on by the Go- 
vernment with aneye of jealouiy and fufpicion. 

On the 2 2d of July, Dirick Carver, a brewer, was burnt at 
.Lewes in Suflex, having been condemned by Bonner ; as was 
alfo John Launder, hufbandman, who was burnt the fame day at 
Stening; and Thomas Ivefon, carpenter, who was burnt at 
.ChicheHer (*). On the 8th of Auguft, a gentleman named 
Penley was burnt at Uxbridge, and Robert Smith at Wey- 
, bridge ; on the 26th, George Tankerville was burnt at St. Al- 
ban's, and two days after Patrick Packingham alfo fuifcred in 
.-the fame place ; and on the 31ft, John Newman was burnt at 
Saffron Walden : all of whom were condemned by Bonner, 
,And in the fame month he alfo committed to the flake William 
jtiall, who was burnt at Barnet ; Elizabeth Warne, at Stratford ; 
Stephen Harwood, at the fame place ; and Thomas Fufl, at 
Ware(J). 

Bonner was not content with committing fuch a number of 
Proteilants to the flames, but he alfo treated them with great 
cruelty before they were fent to the ftake. He would frequently 
.ibike thofe who were brought before him with his own hands 5 
in particular, he fent for a Clergyman, named Thomas Whittle, 
iivho had retracted a recantation which he had made, " and fell 
' 4 * upon him like a lion (fays Fox), and like a manly Bimop buf- 
" fetted him well ; fo that he made his face black and blue, and 
*' plucked away a great piece of his beard." Bonner had a 

Vol. II. 7. 2 S place 



(. a ) About the fame time John Wade was alfo condemned at the 

,&Und and John i ; ranke(h, two Clcr- fa.ne time with her, but he was burnt 

; gy men, and Mien >Ui Sheterden and at Darttord. 

Humphry Midileton, two Laymen, ( b ) In the fame month William 

were all burnt t get her in one fire at Cokcr, William Hop^e , .ifory Lau- 

Canternury. They were condemned rence, R.icha:d Collier, Kicturd 

by Thornton, Suffragan of Oover. Wright, and William Steer, were all 

Shoitly after, Margery Polley was burnt in one fire at Canterbury. The/ 

burnt at Tunbnd* ■-. She was cjn- were condemned by the SurT <tgaii of 

demned by t:ie Btih p oi Rocherter,, Dover, and tfarpsfidd, Archdeacon 

and was 'the aril woman who Cut- of Canterbury, 
fercd in this reign, Chriftopher 
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place which was called his Coal-Houfe, in which the Proteftantt 
were frequently confined ; and here, and in Lollard's Tower, 
Hocks were put up, contrived both for the hands and feet 
" Some (fays an old writer) were hung therein by the heels fo 
" high, that only their heads lay on the ground. Some were 
" flocked in both feet and arms, fome alfo were flocked by both 
" their feet, and by both their thumbs, and fo did bang in the 
" flocks. And fome alfo were flocked by both their feet, and 
" chained by the neck with collars of iron, made faft behind 
" them to a poft in the wall, and fuch other devilifh & tyrannous 
" engines and devices ( c )." And when not engaged inmate 
imporunt bufinefs, the pious Prelate fometimes amuled himfelf 
with fcourging fome of the Heretics with rods, and with his own 
hands, till he was out of breath, in his orchard at Fulham ^i). 
On the 1 6th of December, Bonner condemned as an obfhnatt 
Heretic John Philpot, Archdeacon of Winchefter. He was ion 
to Sir Peter Philpot, of Hampfhire ; and appears to have been a 
man of parts and learning. He had difhnguifhed himfelf by 
his zealous defence of the reformed opinions, in the Convoca- 
tion which was afTembled at the beginning of Mary's reign ; 
and after the Convocation broke up, he was put in pnfon, and 
there illegally detained by Gardiner for what he had faid in it ; 
" though (as Burnet obierves) liberty of fpeech had been pro- 
" mifed, and the nature of the meeting did require it*" Hi 
was afterwards turned over to Bonner, and for tome time kept 
confined in his Coal Houfe, and put into the flocks there ; and 
many conferences were had with him, in order to prevail on him 
to recant ; but all in vain, for he continued firm and fteady to 
his principles. Bonner told him, that becanfe the Lord-Chan- 
cellor, Gardiner, was dead, he imagined they would born no 
more Heretics ; but he fhould foon find his error, if he recanted 
not. Philpot objected very much to being tried by Bonner, inii&V 
ing upon it that he was not his ordinary, and that he had no legal 
right to do any thing with him. But Bonner told him that** 
was an obflinate fcol, and that he would be his ordinary, whether 
he would or not. At one of Philpot's examinations, at which 
the Bifhops of Durham and Chichefler were nrefent, Bonner 
boafled to thofe Prelates of the gentlenefs with which he had 
treated him, and appealed to Philpot himfelf for thetrnthof it; 
whofe reply was, " If to lie in the vileft prifon in this town, 
" (being a gentleman, and an Archdeacon), and in a coal-houie, 
" by the fpace of five or fix weeks already, without fire or can- 
" die, be to be counted gentlenefs at your hands, I mnft needs 
" fay I have found gentlenefs. But there were never men lb 
" cruelly handled as we are in thefe days." Bonner, amaird that 

Philpot 

( / ) Harleian MHccllany, Vol. III. P. 880, 881, 90c. See alib Stryps*! 

P. 101. See alfo Fox's Ads and Annals of the Reformation dwiag 

Monuments, Vol. III. P. 541 . the firft twelve years of QJEOasMft 

( d ) Ads and Monumcnct, V. III. reign, P. 537. 
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Phil pot flionld find fault with fuch gentle treatment as ne had 
received, exclaimed, " Lo ! what a varlct is this !" Philpot 
tvas burnt in Smithfield on the 1 8th of December, and fuffered 
with great chearfulnefs and fortitude (/ ). 

2 S 2 On 

( * ) Mr. Hume, in relating the* differ from him, it, that " the fame 

account of Phiipot's martyrdom, zeal for fpecuiative cptnioni is the 

takes occaflon to mention an inftance caufe of both. 1 * Now we think it 

©f the Archdeacon's expreffing his very eafy to fuppofe, that a man may 

sea! for orthodoxy in an indecent and fuffer death for religion, without any 

unbecoming manner, in a difpute fuch zeal for fpecuiative opinions, as 

with an Arian. namely, by fpitting in would induce him to caofe others to 



adverfary*s face t upon which be put to death for differing from 

this Hiftorian makes the following him ; and we believe there hate 

remark. "It feems to bealmofta been numberlefsinftances of this. It 

general rule, that, in all religions tx- ihould be remembered, that great 

**pt tht true, no man will foffer imr- numbers have fuffered death on a 

tyrtfom, who would not alfo in Aid it religious account, not for publicly 

willingly on all who differ from him. oppofing the cfUbliihed religion, but 

The fame zeal for fpecohrive opi- merely hecaufe they wonM not make 

nions is the caufe of both.**— Hift. a public and folemn declaration that 

•f England, Vol. IV. P. 44a. 8vo. they believed opinions, which they 

Edit. were convinced were falfe. This 

That the behaviour of Philpot in was the cafe with great numbers in 

the inftance referred to was exceed- England, in the reign of Mary. Now 

ingly unbecoming, and that he was may we not very naturally imagine, 

At that time actuated by a very im- that many confdentiius men would 

proper fpirit, we readily grant ; tho* rather fuffer death, than thus bafery 

we think that it cannot very certainly violate their conferences, though they 

be concluded from that inilance only, were utterly averfe to the perfecation , 

that he would have burnt his oppo- of others ? May we not fuppofe, 

nent, if it had been in his power. But that a truly virtuous man, who acted 

however this be with refpelt to Phil- on the principles of natural religion 

pot, we think the general conclusion only, would rather facrifice bit life, 

drawn by Mr. Hume, is fo exceed- than folemnly declare he believed that 

ingly dishonourable to all who have to be true, which be was convinced 

in any age nobly focrificed their lives was falfe ? Tbofe who required 

in the caufe of truth and religion, men to abjure opinions as heretical 

(and indeed the ohfervation feems and falfe, which they firmly believed 

SJnade with no other view than to dif- to be true, required of them not only 

honour them), that it deferves a few to ceafe to be zealous for fpecoUtive 

remarks j and the rather, as it is a opinions, but to be guilty of a breach 

specimen of that fophiftical reafon- of the laws of morality. It is, 

ing, which is fo frequently to be met therefore, utterly inwontiftent with 

with in the writings of this author. jufticeand candour, to infer thar tbofe 

That Mr. Hume, by the words" in who fuffered death, nther than ab- 

nll religions except the true,*' really jure their opinions, would have put 

intended to make an exception in others to death for differing from 

Jnvonr of the Chriftian or Protectant th*m, if they had bad it in their 

religion, is what will not be fuppofed power. 

by any who art acquainted with his But whatever may be the opinion 

writings. It is evidently nothing but of the writer whom we now oppoftq, 

a fneer. The reafon, therefore, af- there are, we prcfume,very few Chttf- 

rVgned by this Hiftorian for con- tians, who are not convinced, that 

eluding, that, in general, no man many even el thofe who peblicJy 

would fuffer martyrdom, who would oppofed opinions and practices, 

a^oiaUbinfliait willingly on all who wfaiab they thoeght to be detri- 
ment* 
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Oti tie 17th of January, 1556^ Thomas Whittle; a Clergy- 
man, whom we have before mentioned, a gentleman named 
Green, Thomas Brown, John Tudfon, add John Went, three 
tradesmen, Ifabel Fofter, a cutkr'swife, and Joan Warne, a maid 
abont twenty years of age, were all burned in one fire in Smith- 
field. They had all been prefented becaufe they went not to 
church ; upon which articles were put to them by Bonner, who 
on their anfwers condemned them as Heretics. Green, at hit 
examination, told Bonner, that " in old time there were nd 
" men put to death for their conference, until fuch time as Bifhops 
" found the means to make it death to believe contrary » 
" them (/ )." 

On the 18th of March, Bonner condemned Robert Draka 
and William Tyms, two Clergymen, and four tradefmen, and 
they were all burnt together in Smithiield on the twenty-third of 
April ( g ). And fix more tradefmen who were charged with 
Herefy, being fent up from Cclchefter to Bonner, he very Spee- 
dily condemned them, and fent them back again to Colcheftef, 
where they were all burnt together on the 28th of April. 

The further Bonner proceeded in this bloody bufinefs, the 
more the cruelty and favagenefs of his temper feemed to ea- 
creafe. On the 9th of May, he condemned an old cripple, 
named Hugh Laverock, aged fixty-eight years, and a blind man 
whofe name was John Apprice ; and they were burnt together at 
Stratford, on the 15th of the fame month. Fox fays, that " at 
" their deaih, Hugh Laverock, after he was chained, catting 
" away his crctch. and comforting John Apprice, hisfeHow* 
" martyr, laid unto him, Be of good comfort, my brother ; for 
" n«y Lird of London is our good phyfician : ne will heal us 

" both 



mental to the beft interefts of man- they profened, not to do the 

kind, and hazarded their lives on jury to ant man on acooaot of do* 

that account, were yet very far from ference of faitimeot, and orach M 

being difpefed to perfecute others for be difpofed to put others to death oi 

a ilifrertnue of feotiment in any way that account. Many of tholo w» 

whatever. That there have been too confider at benefactors to attaint 

many among Chrirtian* in general, and an honour to humanity ; 



and even among Proteftants, who the rtfpoft we think duo to 
have not fufficien ly imbibed the charade, hath induced oa to ohm 



mild, peaceable, and forbearing fpirit thefe rtmarki. 

which their religion teaches, is an (/) In the faoM month, Job* 

tmhapny troth, which hath given too Lomas and foot women norobarot 

much 1 com for the attacks of the together in Caotorfcory, omomtj 

enemies of Chriflianity. Thete have, were condemned by Richard Faoso) 

however, been many, of whom we and three others. 

have the hi^heft reafon to believe, (g) In the faene month, Johl 

thit thoo g h they had learned in the Harpool and Joan Beach worobomt 

Chrifti.»n fchoo) to hazard every tern- at Rochester, beinf oepotanned hycln 

porai concern, and even life itfelf, if Bimop of that See 1 am) fohntfcoV 

they might thereby promote the in- tier, a Clergyman, wtahomtotC 

tercfts of CHRIST'S region, and of bridge, being oMRtemoml b* 

truth *nd virtue, amongfl mankind ; Btthop of lij* 
yet had alfo learned by the religion 



«* •■ 
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«• both fiiortly ; thee of thy blindnefs, and me of my lame- 
44 neff." And the day after this fcene of cruelty was exhi- 
bited, three women, Catherine Hut, loan Home, and Elizabeth 
Thackville, were burnt in Smichfield, condemned alfo by Bon- 
ner. In June he committed fundry other perfons to the flames, 
particularly eleven men and two women, who were all burnt in 
one fire at Stratford-le-Bow, near London ( b ). 

" All thefe fires (fays Burnet) did not extinguifh the light of 
the Reformation, nor abate the love of it. They fprcad it more, 
and kindled new heats in men's minds : fo that what they had 
rta& of the former perfections under the Heathens, feemed to 
be now revived. This made thofe who loved the Gofpcl, meet 
oft together, though the malice of their enemies obliged them to 
do it with great caution and fecrecy ; yet there were fouietimes 
at their meetings about two hundred. They wer. initru&ed 
and watched over by feveral faithful fhep herds, who were wil- 
ling to hazard their lives, in feeding this flock committed to 
their care. The chief of thefe were Scambler, and Bentham, 
afterwards promoted by Queen Elizabeth to the Sees of Peter- 
borough and Litchfteld : Foule, Bernher, and Rough, a Scotch- 
man, that was afterwards condemned and burnt by Conner* 
There was alfo care taken, by their friends beyond fea, to Am- 
ply them with good books ; which they ftnt over to them tor 
their initru&ion and encouragement. Thefe that fled beyond •■ 
fea went at firft for the moil part to France, where, though they 
were well ufed, in oppoiition to the Queen, yet they could not 
have the free exercife of iheir religion granted them : fo they re- 
tired to Geneva, and Zurich, and Aaraw, in Switzerland ; and 
to Strafburgh and Frankfort, in the Upper Germany ; and to 
Embden, in the Lower ( i )." 

On the 29th of December, a com million was granted to Bon- 
ner, and Cole, Dean of St. Paul's, to fearch all regifters and re- 
cords, and to collect and gather together whatever contained 
" profefllons again ft the Pope's Holinefs, and the See Apoftolic ; 
" and alfo fundry and divers infamous fcrutinies taken in Ab- 
" bies, and other religious houfes, &c." Thefe writings were 
to be delivered to Cardinal Pole, by whom they are fuppofed to 
have been deitroyed. 

( b ) About this time a moft (hock- infant from the fire, and attempted to 

ing fcene of cruelty was exhibited in fave it ; but one of the Ma&iftratea 

the ifle of Guernfcy. A mother and ordered it to be thrown back, and the 

her two daughters, who had been infant periflied with its mother. Thit 

condemned for Herefy by the Dean is an undoubted fall : and the Dean 

of Guernfey, were there burnt at the of Gucrnfey, and feveral others, 

fame ftake. And one of the daugh- were for fome time imprifoned on 

ters, being; a married woman, and account of it in the reign of Eliza* 

big with child, was thrown into fuch beth. V\d % Hift. of the Rcforma- 

agitation by the torture, that her tion, Vol. II. P. 337, 338. 

belly burrt, and the was delivered in ( i ) Hittory of the Reformation, 

the midft of the flames. One of Vol* II, P. |S9« 

the guards immediately fnatched the 
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In February, 1557, a commiffion waa granted to Btfhop Boa* 
ner, the Bifhop of Ely, and nineteen others, for the moreenec-' 
toad extirpation of Herefy. They were empowered, or any 
three of them, to enquire into fuch heretical opinions at were 
faread among the people, either by preferments by witnefles, or 
any other politic way they could devife. And to fearch after the 
bnngcrs in, the fellers, and readers of all heretical books : and 
to enquire and fearch out all fuch perfons as obftinately refnftd 
to preach the blefTed Sacrament of the Altar, or to hear mafi ; 
and all fuch as refufed to go in proceffions, to take holy water,- 
or holy bread : and if they found any that obftinately perafted ■ 
in fuch Herefies, they were to put them into the hands of their 
ordinaries, to be punilhed according to the ecclefiaffcical laws*' 
And the Commiffioners had full powers given them, to call be- 
fore them all perfons fufpe&ed of Herefy, and as many witnefles- 
as they thought proper, and to compel them to make oath of all 
fuch things as tended to difcover what they fought after. This 
was thought a bold ftep towards introducing the Inquifition into 
England ; and that the methods of proceeding might be brought ~ 
nearer to the practice of that infamous tribunal, letters were 
written to the Lord North, and others, enjoining them, "to pot 
" to the torture fuch obftinate perfons as would not confess, and 
" there to order them at their difcretion." A proclamation was 
alfo indued againft books of Herefy, treafon, and feditkm, in 
which it was declared, " that whofoever had any of thefc books, 
" and did not prefently burn them, without reading, or (hewing 
" them to any other perfon, they fhould be deemed rebels ; and, 
•' without any farther delay, be executed by martial law." 

On the 3d of April, Bonner condemned Thomas Lofeby, 
Henry Ramfay, Thomas Thirtel, Margaret Hide, and Agnes 
Stanley ; and they were all burnt together in Smithfield on the 
12th of the fame month. And on the 2d of Auguft, ten per- 
fons were burnt at Colchefter ; three men*nd three women in 
the forenoon, and two men and two women in the afternoon* 
They were not condemned by Bonner himfelf, bat by his depu- 
ties, in the prefence of the two Bailiffs of Colchefter, and (bine 
Joftices of the peace : but their examinations were fent to Bon- 
ner, and he procured the writ for their burning ; " and tofkew 
** the more diligence in the caufe, (fays Fox), he fent his own 
" tna&y man down with it, named Edward Colin, and with kim 
*• alio bis letter for the furtherance of the matter (£)." 

On 

(I) A fhort time before this, bury* And in left thin a week af- 

fourteen perfons were condemned by ter, fix men and four women went 

Thornton, Suffragan of Dover, and buret at Lewes in Snftcx, They 

Rarpafield, Archdeacon of Camer* were condemned by While, who was 

b*rjr ; and fcven of them wen burnt promoted to the See of WincMUtj 

*t Matdftone, Mid fe*tn *c Canter- u» therooroof Carta**. 
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On the 10th of September, Bonner condemned Tames Avftoo 
and his wife, Ralph Allerton, and Richard Routh ; who were 
burnt together at Iflington on the 17th of the fame month. 
And the fame day two women were burnt at Colchefter ( / )• 
On the 6th of November, he condemned John Hallingdale, 
William Sparrow, and Richard Gibfon ; who were burnt in 
Smithfield on the 1 8th of the fame month. 

On the 19th of December, John Rough, a Scotchman, was 
examined by Bonner, being charged with officiating at a private 
meeting at Iflington, and there adminiftring the Sacrament, and 
fifing the form of worihip, as appointed in King Edward's days. 
The new inquifitors had corrupted one of Rough's congregation 
to betray his brethren ; fo that they were apprehended as they 
were going to the communion. But Rough being a ftranger, it 
was debated in the Council, whether he mould be tried as a na- 
tive ; but as he had held a Benefice in Yorkfhire in King Ed- 
ward's days, it was refolved, and fignified to the Bifhop of Lon- 
don, that he mould be proceeded againft as a fubjeft. Bonner 
thereupon objected to him, that he had condemned the do&rine 
of the Church, and fet out the Herefies of Cranmer and Ridley 
concerning the Sacrament, and made ufe of the fervice fet out 
by King Edward* that he had lived* much with thofe, who for 
their Herefies had fled beyond fea ; and that he had fpoken re- 
proachfully of the Pope and Cardinals, faying, that when he was 
at Rome, he had feen a bull of the Pope's that licenfed whoring 
and the flews, and a Cardinal riding openly with his whore with 
him, with feveral other articles ; moft of which he confefled, 
and was thereupon condemned by Bonner. In the courfe of 
Rough's examination, he faid that he had been twice at Rome, 
and that what he faw there convinced him that the Pope was the 
very Anti-Chrift ; at which Bonner was fo much exafperated, 
that he rofe up in a rage, and looking; furioufly at Rough, 
•« Haft thou (faid he) been at Rome, and feen our Holy Father 
«« the Pope ? and doft thou blafpheme him after this fort ?" 
And with that he Hew upon him, (fays Fox) and plucked off a 
piece of his beard. Rough was burnt in Smithfield on the 
2 2d of December, together with a woman, who had been one of 
his congregation at Iflington. 

At the beginning of the year 1558, the important town of Ca- 
lais was taken by the French, to the very great regret of the 
whole Englifli nation, as they had held it upwards of two 
hundred years, and as.it afforded them, whenever they pleafed, 
an entrance into France. War had now been for fome time 
declared againft France ; but Calais had notwithftanding been 
left in a ftate very little capable of defence ; for the Englifh 

Government, 

( / ) About this time feventeen by Chrirtopherfon, BUhep of CM. 
perrons were alfo burnt in the Dio- cheftcr, and Dr. Brifley, Chancc&ei 
cefe of Chithefter, chiefly condemned el the Diocefe. 
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Government, being under the influence and dueftum joF Priefb 
and Bigots, difcovcrcd no vigour in any thing but thedeftruc- 
tion of Heretics. 

On the loth of March, Bonner condemned Cuthbeit 8um>- 
fon, Hugh Fox, and John Devenifh ; and on the *8thof the 
.fame month they were burnt in Smithfield. Simpfon mi in 
Deacon's orJers, and had been taken with John Romgh bcfae 
mentioned. He was three times racked in the Tower, and fe- 
veral other inventions of torture were made nfe of, 4o<cartort 
from him a difcovery of all thofe Froteftants in Londo n who 
went to their private affemblies. But all their efforts for tUi 
purpofe were in vain ; f r Simpfon endured whatever fufferings 
they inflicted on him with ..mazing constancy. £ven Bonner 
himfelf applauded him fur his firmnefs : at one of Simpfoa's 
examinations, the Prelate adore/Ted himfelf to the (ynftatm, 
and faid, •' Ye fee this man, what a perfonable man hcu ; and 
" furthermore concerning his patience; I fay unto yon, that if 
«« he were not an Heretic, he is a man of the .grcateft |>atiani» 
" that ever vet came before me. For I tell yon, he kadi ban 
" thrice racked upon one day in the Tower. Alfo in myJmofe he 
" hath felt fome forrow, and yet I never faw his patfaoce 
" broken." . 

On the 17th of June, Henry Pond, Raynoldfiafikmd, Rofapt 
Southam, Matthew Ricatby, John Eloyd, John HdUiiday, aad 
Roger Holland, who had been taken np for afiambting towqr- 
fhip in a clofe near Iflington, were condemned by Bonner; aad 
on the 27th of the fame month, they were burnt in SmittfffcL 
And on die 14th of July, fix other perfons who had bean taken 
up at the fame time, were burnt at Brentford* When tholf A- 
ven who were burnt in Smith£eld were led out to ihe.ftata, it 
was proclaimed, in the Queen's name, that no man Ihoald-aw 
for them, or fpeak to them, or fay, GOD help them.; '* wiifk 
" ({ays Burnet) was thought a (brain of barbarity beyoopl all ike 
«' examples of former times, to deprive dying men of tbegeod 
" wifhes and prayers of their friends. But hnwrrrr fhjijinMnt 
'« reilrain men from giving outward, figns of their pray^iwjor 
" them, it could not bind up their inward and UXMtXnp* 
" tions." 

Sundry other perfons were committed to the flames thia\yar 
in different parts of the kingdom. But an end was*trlqggpa 
put tothefe inhuman butcheries, by the death 9/ Qn«en,t4aj^ 
which happened on the 17 th of November* M$8, 4m twqpt 
which was very little regretted by any of her Ynbjefti, ^xefft 
(he Popiih Clergy. ;For her reign was inglorious ab*o#4*<mMst* 
the laft degree- cruel and tyrannical at home (•)• Tkc Mp- 

ccft 

(m) It is certain that at .Jetft two But*tis+Mcr^ilyBifr»9«Mt > 
hundred and eighty-four perfons were that " ho- that mmt .the rnflraM 
put to dea'th for religion. in tbisrajpi. mwR^'**&&^**JJ*& 
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ceffi Elizabeth was proclaimed Queen on the fame day on which 
her fitter died ; on receiving information of which, (he came 
from Hatfield, where {he then was, and proceeded towards Lon- 
don. 

When fhe came to Highgate, fhe was there met by all the 
Bifhops, whom fhe received with civility, excepting Bonner, 
whom ftie looked upon as a man fo much defiled with blood, that 
ihe would not fhevv him any mark of her favour, nor permit him 
to kifs her hand. The Queen was crowned on the fourteenth 
of. January, 1559, by Oglethorp, Biftiop of Carliile, all the 
other bifhops refufing to officiate at that folemnity, on account 
of the attachment which her Majefty difcovered to the opinions 
of the Heretics. 

Bonner remained unmolefted for about half a year after the 
ace jffion of Elizabeth ; but being called before the Privy Coun- 
cil, on the 30th of May, 1559; he refufed to take the oath of 
fupremacy which was then tendered to him, and was on that ac- 
count deprived of his Bifhopric on the 29th of June following, 
and committed to the Marfhalfea ( » ). 

Jn the fifth year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, an ac"l being 
paired which required the oath of fupremacy to be taken by all 
Ecclefiaitics, it was again tendered to Bonner among the reft, by 
Horn, Biihop of Winchefter. But Bonner refufed the oath as 
unlawful, and objected to the Bifhop himfelf, as having no power 
to administer it to him, being none of hisDiocefan, andnolaw- 

Vol. II. 7. 2 T ful 



who is fuppofed to be Grindal, af- in the whole nation, (fays Burnet) 
tcrw.irds Arch bifhop of Canterbury, that fuch a man as Borner had been, 
lays, that in the two fiift years of was • uffered to go about in fafety, 
the Queen's perfecution, there were and was not made a fa:rince to the 
above eight hundred put to moft revenge or thofe who had toft their 
cruel kinds of death fcr religion : near friends by his means.— There 
by which it feems Fox, on whom I were great complaints made againft 
depend in the numbers I have affigned. Bonner, that he had, in many things, 
has come far ftiort in his account* in the profecution of thofe chat were 
Befides thofe that were burnt, many printed for Herefy, exceeded what 
others died in bon/is, ot whom thtre the taw allowed ; fo that it was 
are fixty reckoned."— —Hid . o; tie much desired to have him made an 
Reform. Vol. II. P. 364. indeed example. But as the Queen was of 
Fox himfelf intimates, that more her own nature merciful, fo the re- 
were put to death th n he has given for ned Divines had learned in the 
an account of $ tor he fays, that •' in Gofoe\ not to render cvu for evil, nor 
fuch an innumerable company of to feek revtnge ; and— they thought 
godly martyrs/which in fu dry quar- it was tor the honour of their rdl. 
teis of this Realm were put to tor- gion, to give his real dcmonltranon 
menu of fire in Queen Ma.y's tiine of the conformity uf th^ir d clrine, 
it is hard fo exactly to recite cv^ry to t 1 e »ulcs of the Gofpel and of r he 
particular perfon that fuffered, but pn.n.tive Church, by avoiding all 
that fome efcape us either unknown cruelty and feverity, when it looked 
or omitted."— Arts and Monu like revenge."— Hilt, of the Re- 
ments, Vol. ill. P. 888. Edit. 1641. formation, Vol, II. P. 396, 
( ft ) "It (hewed a great temper 
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ful Bifhop. Whereupon he wai indi&ed of a Praemunire, agree- 
able to the ftatute, but he found means to get off. 

As he was going back from the place where the oath was ten- 
dered to him, great numbers of people were aflembled to fee 
him pafs ; and as he was generally detefted for his cruelty, many 
reviled him as he went along. And one in particular faid to 
him, " The Lord confound thee, orelfeturn thy heart." To 
which Bonner anfwered, " The Lord fend thee to keep thy 
•' breath to cool thy porridge." Another faid to him, •« The 
•« Lord overthrow thee." To which he replied, " The Lord 
" make thee as wife as a woodcock." When he came to his 
lodgings in the Marfhalfea, he had fome conversation with * 
Clergyman there, who took great pains to convince him of the 
reafonablenefs of taking the oath of fupremacy ; upon which 
Bonner tauntingly faid to him, " . By God, you are well learned." 
" But where learned you tofwear, Mr. Bonner ?" faid the Cler- 
gyman. " I pray you (faid Bonner) did not CHRIST fwear, 
•' Amen, Amen, dico voDis." " Why this is well, (faid the 
" Clergyman) that you have fome Scripture for Blafphemy, 
" though you have none for Popery." Upon that Bonner flew 
out of his chamber in a rage, and went into the garden, defiling 
the keeper to turn the Clergyman out of the houfe (• ). 

Bonner lived fome years in his confinement in the Marfhal- 
fea, where he was well ufed, and kept under a very eafy re- 
ilraint ; and he kept up his fpirits extremely well ( p ). He 
died on the 5 th cf September, 1569 ; and three davs after, he 
-was buried at midnight, in St. George's church-yara in South- 
war k, attended with fome of his Popifh friends and relations. 
" Which was ordered (fays Mr. Strype) to be done at that fea- ' 
fon of the night, and in that obfeurity, by the difcretion of th£ ! 
33 i (hop of London, to prevent any difturbances that might have 1 
been made by the citizens, (who hated him mortally for having 
been the death of fo many of their pallors, friends, and rela- 
tions), if they mould have feen him in the day-time carried with 

pom^ 

• ■ i 

{ 0) Strypc's Annals of the Re- A els and Monuments, of the Cburob, 

fbi motion, during the firft twelve &c. commonly callea the Book of 

years c? Queen Elizabeth's reign, Martyrs, onpurppfetp vcx.him, bt 

T. 34©. mernly laughed, and (aid, * A venge- 

( /> ) " *Ti9 fiid that Dr. Bonner ' ance on the fool, how could ht gat 

being fomctimed allowed liberty, he ' my picture drawn (b rt<ht f * MA 

would walk, as his uccaflons ferYed, when one alked him, If he were not 

in the rtreet ; and fo me times wear- a (named to whip a man with a beaxd, 

ing his tipper, one hedged it of him he laughed, and told him, 'His beted 

(i<> feoff) ' to line a coat,' ' No, < was grown fince } but (laid he) if 

< (faid he) but thou (halt have e < thou hadft been in his cafe, the* 
« fool's head to line thy cap.* To ' wouldft have thought it a md ■ 

another that bid him, ' Good mor- ' commutation of penance, to haeje/ 

« row, Bifhop Quondam,' heftraight * had thy bum beaten to. tare (far 

replied, ' Farewell, knave Semper.' ' body from burning/ ■ > Woaart ; 

When another perfon mewed the Athena Oxoiuoojcs* Vol* I* P a i*t% 

faid Bonner his own picture in the Edit. 1691, 
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pomp and fhew to his burial, as many of his acquaintance had 
intended to do. He flood excommunicate many years, and took 
no care for his abfolution ; and fo might have been denied 
Chriftian burial ; but the Bifhop of London would not make ufe 
of that rigour." 

Bifhop Bonner was a man of little learning, except in the 
Canon law, and in polities', in which he is faid to have been well 
(killed. He was vicious in his private life, much given to the 
indulgence of his appetites, addicted to fwearing, paffionate, in- 
folent, and over-bearing. But the character in which he moft 
diflinguifhed himfelf, was that of a furious, bigotted, and cruel 
perfecutor. It is faid that he was concerned in committing two 
hundred perfons to the flames. And it appeared in numberlefs 
inftances, that his temper was to the lafl degree favage and inhu- 
man. As to his perfon, he was very fat and corpulent; which 
made one fay to him, " That he was full of guts, but empty of 
€t bowels." In fhort, to conclude the character of Bonner, we 
may fafely venture to affirm, that he was a difgrace to religion, 
and to humanity. 

We have dwelt longer on the Life of Bonner than any of our 
biographical predecefTors, and indeed longer than his character 
deferved. For he certainly merited no honourable memorial. It 
is true, his own actions have raifed a monument to him; but it 
is a monument of infamy. We think, however, that the Life of 
Bonner exhibits a fhiking reprefentationof the fpiritand genius 
of Popery ; of the fatal confequences of Bigotry and Superfti- 
tion ; and a flavifh and unmanly fubjection to prieftly power and 
dominion. It is indeed aftonifhing, that fuch barbarities as we 
have had occahon to fpeak of, fo mocking to every tender feeling 
of the human heart, mould ever have been practiled by men who 
pretended to be Minifters of a religion which inculcates in the 
ftrongeft manner kindnefs, humanity, and tendernefs to our fel* 
low creatures, and the moft unjiverfal benevolence. Let it, how- 
ever, be remembered, that Popery is ftill the fame, whatever ap- 
pearances its Clergy may artfully afTume, whilii they are diverted 
of power. And the Life of Edmund Bonner will not bs with- 
out its ufe* if it excites in thofe who read it, a proper regard to 
the invaluable interefls of religious liberty, and a juft deteila- 
tion of every fpecies of religious perfecution. 
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The Life of Cardinal POLE, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury. 

EGINALD POLE was dcfcended from the Blood 
Royal of England, being a younger fon of Sir Ri- 
chard Pole, Knight or the Garter, and coufin-german 
to King Henry \ II. by Margaret, daughter of George, 
Duke of Clarence, yoursrei brother to King Edward IV. He 
was born at Stovcrton Cailie in ^tjJrcrdfhire, in the year 1 500. 
After great c; re had beta taken by his mother to form his 
mind and manners from his cradle, he was fent at feven years of 
age tobeinltnuted in pramm.tr by the Carthufians, in the Mo- 
nailery at Sheen, near Richmond, in Surry ; and when he had 
attained the age of twelve, he was removed to Magdalen Col- 
lege iu Oxford, where he clofcly applied himfelf to the acqui- 
sition of learning, in which he made a confidcrable proficiency, 
being aiiiiled in h'n> itudies by Thomas Li nacre and William La- 
timer. In June, 1515, he took the degree of Batchelor of 
Arts, and fometime afterwards he entered into Deacon's orders. 
On the 10th of Man. h, 15179 he was made Prebendary of 
Rofcombc, in the church cf baliibury ; to which were added, in 
.'I. out two vears after, the Deaneries of Winbourne Minfter and 
Exeter, Thcfe early promotions were conferred on Pole by 
Henry VIII. on account of his affinity to him ; and his Majefty 
himfelf, ii is fa id, directed his being brought up to the Church, 
with a . !c\v of raiiing him to the highcil dignities in it. Nor 
was i -o-e undefcrving of the Royal favour ; for he had a good 
ihr.rc cf natural parts, together with much fweetnefs of temper, 
arid a love of letters ( q ). 

Pc'c being now nineteen years of age, and having laid a good 
foui.caiiol. of learning in his own country, he was defirous of 
making a journey into Italy, in order to complete his education ; 
and for this purj-ofe a fupport fuitable to his rank was provided 
by the Xing, who allcwecf him a large yearly penfion, befides 
the profits of his ecclciiaftical preferments. Accordingly he fet 
out for Italy handfomcly attended, and vilitcd fevcral Univerfi- 
ties there, but chofe to take up his refulence at Padua ; where 
he hired an har.ufomc houfe, and eilabliflied an houfhold fuit- 
able to his quality. 

" The 

( c } l'\d, Biographia Bii tannic*, and Gen. Biograph. Did. Sro. 
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" The great reputation of the profeffors at Padua, (fays Dr. 
Neve) had made it the common refort of harned men, and of 
all who were ambitious of that character, and defirous of bein^ 
recommended to the notice of the world, by thofe who wee 
confeffedly the beft judges of literary merit. Here it was where 
Pole began thofe connections, which diilinguilhed his riling 
worth. The profeffors had this extraordinary fpur to their in- 
duftry and diligence ; they knew that they were forming the 
mind of one, who was the kinfman and the favourite of a great 
King, and might hereafter have it in his power amply to reward 
their labours : and fome of them partook nobly of his prefent 
bounty, being maintained by him in his own houfe. They there- 
fore took care to publifh his praifes, as of one who was an ho- 
nour to them, and an ornament to their Univerfity. Here com- 
menced his clofe intimacy with Bembo,' Sadolet, and Longolius, 
which lafted the remainder of their lives. And whilft he con- 
tinued in this place, his acquaintance with Erafmus alio took its 
rife. That great man had received from his friend Lupfet a 
very favourable reprefentation of Pole. He therefore entered 
into an epiftolary intercourfe with him ; which he began by re- 
commending to his favour and efteem the afterwards well-known 
John a Lafco ; thereby genteely laying himfelf under an obliga- 
tion to his new correfpondent ( r )." 

Befides the affiftances which Pole received in his ftudies from 
Longolius and his countryman Thomas Lupfet, who is faid to 
have been entertained by him in his own family, as well as 
many other men of letters, he alfo particularly attended the lec- 
tures of N. Leonicus, who was diftingnifhed for his perfect 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, and who brought him to be 
well acquainted with the writings of Ariftotle and Plato in their 
original languages ( s ). 

Whilft Pole continued at Padua, his learned friend Chriftov 
pher Longolius died, in 1522. There was a great intimacy be- 
tween him and Pole, at whofe houfe he died, and who wrote the 
Life of his deceafed friend, as a memorial of his regard for him ; 
and which, Dr. Neve obferves, was the firft and the beft fpeci- 
men Pole gave the public of his abilities. Longolius was a man 
of coniiderable parts and learning : he was bred at Louvain ; 
and applying himfelf to the ftudy of Cicero, he contracted fuch 
an implicit veneration for the Roman orator, that he ftand* 
among the Chiefs of the Ciceronians ; on which account he had 
a little variance- with Erafmus, between whom and Budseus he 
drew up a comparifon, in which he gave the preference to the 
latter. Erafmus has, however, bellowed many encomiums on 

him; 

( r ) Animadverfions on Mr. Phil- written in Italian by Lodovico Bee- 
pot^ Life ot Cardinal Pole, by Dr. cateili, Archbifhopof Ragufa, trand. 
Neve, P. 8, 9. by the Rev. Mr. Benj. Pye, Lond. 

( * ) Vxd. Life of C. Reginald Pole, 1766. P. 16, 

2 
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Jiiin ; though in one of his epilllcs he has given an humarom 
account of the fcirr'.fis of Lon"olius's behaviour, and his pedan- 
tic attachment to the words and phrafes of Cicero ; faying, that 
he " v.v.« To folcii.r., that though he ftaid with him three days, he 
** never ooKTved iiim to fmile, not even at meal- times, thongfc 
•* ht would fome times aim at a joke in his letters ; .that 

•* according to this feci, (that of the Ciceronian s) every thing 
" mult be exprcfied as Cicero would have done it. Oh ! if ht 
" could revive, how he would laugh at thefe difciples of 
" his ( * )." 

Pole having now acquired a confiderable (hare of knowledge 
and reputation in Italy, by the folicitation of his mother, now 
Countefs of Salifbury, and the reit of his friends, he proposed 
returning into England at the beginning of the year 1525 ; bat 
being defirjus of feeing the jubilee, which was celebrated this 
year at Rome, he refolved to viiit that city before he returned into 
his own country. 

He fct out upon his journey with a fmall retinae of his own 
domeitics ; however, at Florence, and at many other tOflte 
through which he pa fled, he was received with great marks of 
public refpeft. He was likewife received in the moft honou- 
rable manner on his arrival at Rome ( « ), where he made but a 
fhortfta/, only vifiting, wc are told, the places facred to devo- 
tion, without appearing at the Court of the Pope. Having left 
Rome, he haftened with all expedition to his native country, to 
the embraces of his friends, and particularly of his mother, 
who loved him with the greateft tendernefs. 

On his arrival in England, he was received in a very land 
and honourable manner by the King and Queen, and treated 
with great refpeft by the whole Court ; being much care£ed,not 
only for his learning, but for the fweetnefs of his manners, and 
the polite accompliihments which he had acquired during hisre- 
Hdrnce abroad. He did not, however, relax from that clofe ap- 
plication to his fludies, to which he had long habituated him- 
icif ; but reflecting on the many happy hours he had (pent in 
his earlier years in that delightful retirement within the walls of 
the Carthuiian Convent, where Dean Colet had built himfelf an 
handfome houfe, he procured a grant of it from the King, and 
made it his place of abode for two years ( w ). 

Pole 

\t)V\d. Neve's Aniorvidverfions, their fchools. He was their idol, not 

K 14, and jut tin's Li»e of Er.il'inus. only for his exctllcnce as a fcholar, 

I 3 J '* Net to dcta& from y own 5 hut for the figure he made there 

£e£ina!d'3 irriinlic excellencies (;ays through the magnificence of his ap- 

?*li. V\e), '.viji which tie filmed To pcintments j and his comrades and 

much at the foieign UniveiiHy, it correfpondentg were full of puffs OS 

rca> br pre Turned the national van. ty th.t <-ccancn in all their letter*."* 

of the I';ji.->r.t helped to blazon thtm Beccatelli, as before, P. iS. OOta( j). 

not a lirtle. Tlwy were ex r; cm el y ( tv ) Btccatelli, as bef oft, f,lt> 

|>r i*cd cf feeing a young ftudent of 19,20. 
the Rood Royal of England grace 
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Pole continued in this agreeable retirement, till the affair of 
King Henry's divorce came upon the carpet. The King's pro- 
ceedings in this affair were very much difapproved by Pole, he 
** foreboding (as Beccatelli tells us) the future calamities of his 
country," which would refult therefrom : though others inti- 
mate that Pole was much offended with the King's proceedings 
in this affair, for a reafon of a very different kind. It is fug- 

feiled, that notwith flan ding his having been bred to the Churcn, 
c had entertained fome hopes of efpoufing the Princefs Mary ; 
a. defign which feems to have been favoured by Queen Cathe- 
rine ( x ) ; and therefore Pole, it is fuppofed, was the more 
averfe to the King's divorce from Catherine, as the confequent 
illegitimation of Mary would deprive him of any afpiring views 
which he might have formed, in confluence of his hoped for 
marriage with that Princefs. However, whether any difguft on 
this account now induced him to leave the kingdom, or whatever 
other caufe, it is certain that about this time he obtained per- 
miffion from the King to go to the Univerfity of Paris, under 
pretence *of making there a further progrefs in his theological 
ftudies. Accordingly he fpcr.t one year at Paris, from October 
1529, to the October following ; and during his flay there, the 
lung having determined to confult the U:*iverfitiesof Europe on 
his divorce, fent to Pole to folicit the caufe at Paris. He was 
fb averfe to the King's caufe, that this was a moft difagreeable 
and ungrateful commifiion to him. He, therefore, excufed him- 
ielf on account of his want of experience, and begged that fome 
perfon, more converfant in thequeftion, might be entrusted with 
it. Upon this Henry fent over Bellay, and joined him in com- 
mifiion with Pole ; who feems, however, to have left the manage- 
ment of the affair almofl entirely to his collogue. 

Pole returned to England in October, 1530, and foon after re- 
tired to his former folitude at Sheen. It is probable the King 
had expreffed fome difpleafure at Pole's backwardnefs to promote 
his caufe: however, about this time a book written by Po-c, and 
containing his reafons for difapproving of the Kind's intended 
divorce, was prefented to the King. It was foon after put into 
Cranmer's bands, for his pcrufal ; who gave it as his opinion, 

" That 

( x ) It is (aid that Queen Cathe injuflice done to the brother." Re- 

rinc, being greatly concu-ne*! at the ginald Po'.e, although fix teen years 

death of t.c Earl of Warwick, Regi- older thin the Princefs, was t'ac 

nald Pole's uncle, whofe execution yc-ungeft of thufe for.s, and therefore 

had been madi- the conditio i of her more likely than either of his eldec 

marriage, by her father Ferd nind, brothers, to be chofen for her huC- 

King of Spun, v-s accuftomed to band. And (perhaps to further this 

fay, that " her mirH wi.uld never be defign) the care of the young Prin- 

at eafe, unlefs the Crown reverted cefs's education was, by the Queen, 

•gain to the Earl of Warwick's fa- committed to the Ccuntcfs cf Salif- 

mily, by a marriage of oi.e of his bury, Pole's mother.— Review of 
fi fter's font to hjr daughter, and thus Phi'ips*s Life of Reginald Pole, by 
fome reparation were made for the Gtocefttr Ridley, L. L. B. P. S. 
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«• That Pole had (hewed himielf both witty and eloquent ; and 
" th.it, tor hi> wifdom, he might have keen of counfel to the 
•• king : and inch was his rhetoric, that if his book ihoold 
•« have been let forth, and known to the common people, he be- 
•* lieved ir^wcre not poll! hie to perfuade them to the contrary." 
l>ut eoneermnj* the point at \shich Pole principally aimed, 
namely, Th.it the King ihould commit his caufe to the deter- 
mination or" the Pope, Craniner faid, "That he fecmed therein 
** to lack muih judgment : and that though he pre fled it with 
•• inch goodly t-lotiuence, both of words and fentence, that he 
44 were likely to pert nude many ; yet him, he faid, he periuaded 
•• in that point nothing at all ( \ ). 

In April, 153 i, the See or" York having been four months va- 
cant, an orier of it was made to Pole, on condition that he would 
nor oppoie tlie King's divorce : but he refufed the Archbifliop- 
rie, ;*> lie could n t accept that dignity but on terms which he 
dci-mcd ignominious ( z J. It is laid, that Pole had a private 
inieivieu with the King on this occaiion, in which he declared 
ln> lcucimcms a^aind the divorce with great freedom ; which to 
irrhaud Henry, who had been led to expect a very different be- 
haviour lion 1 Pole, that, in an angry manner, he laid his hand 
up^n h : s dagger ; but, recollecting himielf, he only faid, " I 
4% will coniiuei what you have laid, and you lliall have my an- 
4% iwer :'* and thereupon angril) difmiifed Pole from his pre- 
fence, and ne\er lent tor him more. 

Pole having ti.us fallen under the difpleafure of the King, 
and v ls lifccatclii l.:\s) of many of the Court, rcfolved to leave 
the kingdom a., foon as he could, and retire- to one of the fo- 
reign Lniveriities, before any worfe confequences befel him* 
Accordingly he obtained a pern.illion for that purpofe from the 
King; who, notwitiiiiandirg his diilatisfaction at Pole's beha- 
viour, alio continued to him the penfion which he had before 
granted him, and which had been regularly paid to him ever 
iince its tiril allotment. He then took leave of his mother, and 
palled over into France, to the Univerilty of Avignon, where he 
itaid almoit a year ; but rinding the air of the place did not agree 
with him, in \$\i he went to Padua, where he had before enjoyed 
a good Hate of health, and been greatly refpected. He divided 
his time between Padua and Venice, dhtinguifhed in both places 

for 

(y) /*;</. Strype'a Memorials of 36.) he found out a method to recon- 

Cramner, |\ 6—9. and Appendix, cilc his h >ncur and hit iotereft ; that 

P. 3—5. . he went lull, fraught with it to the 

( * ) •• This ciaumibnee (fays King, when preparing to utter hil 

Dr. Neve) would douht'efs have re- falvo, his confeitnee took the alarm, 

Hefted much honour on his ch.irm- fin it>j pet! his mouth, and then CX* 

ttr, had no; he himfclf ur.tV-rtun.itcly lorrcd from him language the very 

tod uu in his epiitle to Kiny; i-i!w:i:rl t rcveife of that which he came pie* 

(felt. 34,) that he took a month to pared to deliver.'* ■ Anlmidvtfw 

dehatcihe matter with hin:fdf ; dti- lions, l\ 84* 
ring which time he tonl'dicd (fUt. 
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for his polite and amiable manners ; and he devoted, we are 
told, his whole' attention to theological (ladies. Daring his 
abode there, he kept up a conftant correfpondence with the 
moll eminent Literati, , by whom he was greatly beloved and 
efteemed ( * ). 

Pole had now been a confiderable time abroad, and King 
Henry had feveral times intimated to him his defire that he 
fhould return home ; but he made fundry excufes, and at length 
wrote the King word, that he did not approve of what he had 
done, neither in the matter of his divorce, nor his late repara- 
tion from the Apoftolic See. Upon this the King defired his rea- 
fons for difagreeing with him, and fent him over a book written 
by Dr. Sampfon, in defence of the proceedings in England. 
Upon this Pole v/rote his treatifeDE Unit ate Ecclesiastica, 
and fent it over to the King. In this book he " condemned the 
King's actions, (fays Burnet), and prefled him to return to the 
obedience he owed to the See of Rome, with many (harp reflec- 
tions : but the book was more confidered for the author, and the 
wit and eloquence of it, than for any great learning, or deep 
reafoning in it. He did alfovery muchdeprefs the Royal, and 
exalt the Papal authority : he compared the King to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and addrefled himfelf in the conclufion to the Empe- 
ror, whom he conjured to turn his arms rather againft the King 
than the Turk. And indeed the indecencies of his expreflions 
again II the King, not to mention the fcurrilous language he be- 
llows on Sampfon, whofe book he undertakes to anfwer, arefuch, 
that it appears how much the Italian air had changed him ; and 
that his converfe at Padua had for fome time defaced that gene- 
rous temper of mind, which was otherwife fo natural to 
him (<*)." 

Soon after the receipt of Pole's book, King Henry fent letters 
to him, requiring him, all excufes fet apart, to return immedi- 
ately into England, that he might confer with him on the fub- 
jecl of his book and letters, and explain fome paflages therein, 
which his Majefty did not thoroughly underftand. Pole, how- 
ever, was confeious that he had made too free with Henry, to 

Vol. II. 8. 2 U venture 

( a ) Beccatelli, P. 29, 30. often grievoufly offended with Bifhop 

( b ) fid. Hifti Reform. Vol. I. Burnet, and hath bellowed on him 

P. 221. The character which Biftiop much unmerited abufe 5 and it muft 

Burnet has given of Pole's treatife, be owned that their reprefentationt 

gives great- offence to Mr. Philips, of things do by no means agree well 

who hath beftowed high encomiums together. Thi*, however, we may 

on Pole's work, in his hiftory of the venture to fay, that if Mr. Philips, in 

Life of the Author; or rather, in the his hiftory of the Life of Reginald 

vindication of Popery and Pneft. Pole, had ihewn half the candour, 

craft, which he hath published under and fidelity as an Hiftorian, that it 

that tide. What Burnet has fatd on difplayed ia Burnet's hiftory of the 

this fubjccl has, however, been fuffi- Reformation, he would have efcaped 

cicntly vindicated by Dr. Neve and many fevere cenfures which have 

Mr. Ridley. Mr. Philips it indeed been moft defcrvcdly paflcd upon him. 
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venture to return to England. He therefore wrote word to 
that he was very defiroue of obeying his Majefty, and tfeat no* 
tiling ftioul J have prevented his coming, but that a& which had 
been pa fled, by which his Majefty was declared fupreme hea4 
of the Church, and thofe were made traitors who woald not 
agree to this : an a6l, he faid, which had been put in execution 
againlt the beft men in the Realm, both for virtue and learning. 
And as this aft, therefore, was dill in force, he fhould be a trai- 
tor againft his own life to obey his Majefty's commands. Ht 
alio intimated, that his book was fo clear, that there was nooc- 
cafion for him to explain any part of it, if his Majefty would 
read it with an equal and impartial mind. He faicf alio of lis 
trcatifc, that *' there was never book written with more (harp* 
•* nefs of words, nor again with more ferventnefs of love and 
" afteftion to maintain his Majefty's honour and wealth, bothia 
" this world and another." And he urged many reafons to ia* . 
ducc his Mnjeily to relinquifh that fupremacy which he had it 
fumed ; which he rcprefented as the mod unhappy and difho- 
nourablc ftep his Majefty had ever taken (c). 

If in what Pole wrote again ft Henry, in his treatife on 
Church's unity, he was really actuated by his love and 
for his Majefty, as he himfelf faid, it muft be owned that he' 
a moil lingular manner of cxprcfling his aiFe&ion. For he fay* 
of Henry in his treatife, that he was profane and impious, b»/- 
kirous and Turk-like, more barbarous and cruel than ever man, 
was, worfc than Nero and Domitian, a wild beaft, and the head 
of the Devil's church, and other things of the like kind ( 4}* 
And whatever Pole's lentiments of the King's meafnres might 
be, yet when his perfonal obligations to Henry are confiderjed; l]i 
muft be admitted, that this fcurrilous language came fnm Ffolf 
with a very ill grace (e ). 

In confluence of Pole's behaviour, the penfion which lie had. 
hitherto received from Henry, was withdrawn, and he was u(q. 
ilripped of his ecclefiaftical preferments in England. As ho' 
had, therefore, facrificed fo much by his attachment to the Btytj 
Sec, it was but reafonable that the Holy Father fhoold endeavour 

to 




( c) V'uL Harleian MSS. in the kindnefs to your Prince, fo cjfeodtd 

JSiiiiih Muicuro, No. 183. Fol. 108. us ail, that many timet oar emjaaf* 

( ./ ) See a collection of pailuges horred the hearin g comparing tka, 

arui cxpiefiions of this kind ufed of head with the end, and confiding 

Hum y I y Pole, and fc letted from his the whale circumftance of the mat- 

> mo the uoft 
ever I read el 
my life { lor 
of Pole's, in a letter to him expreffes herein lies the Aim of yoor book, be- 
litmi'clf thus. " In the reading caufe we are flipped from the obedU 
whereof, (the trraiife De Unit. Ec- ence of Rome, you judge us to be 
clef.) although we all loved you en- fcparateid from the unity of the 
titely, yet your corrupt judgment in Church, and to be no mora omsi 
the matur, and your detcllable un- of the Catholic body* bat to 



Hv.ni y 1 y roic, ano iciecrea trom ms toe whole circumftano 

treatife by Mr. Ridley, Rtview of ter, there appeared to 

riiiuj.s, P. 60, 61. frantic judgment thate 

( c ) Thomas Starky, an old friend any learned man in 1 
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to make up his lofles. And, indeed, Pole's zeal for Rome, his 
Aigh birtn, connexions, and correfpondence with England, 
made him a fit inftrument to be employed to give information, 
and affift in the execution of fuch meafurcs, as fhould be thought 
expedient for the reduction of that kingdom to the Papal See. 
And the Pope having about this time promifed to call a General 
Council for the reformation of the Church, fummoned fcveral 
learned men to Rome, to draw up the points which needed to be 
Teformed : among thefe he fummoned Pole to reprefent England. 
Pole was earneftly folicited by his mother, and his other friend* 
an England, not to obey the Pope's fummons ; and he at firfl 
difcovered much irrcfolution about it ; however, he was pre- 
vailed on by his Italian friends to fct out for Rome, where he 
arrived in October, 1536, and was lodged in the Pope's palace, 
and treated with the utmoft refpect. 

Pole, after his arrival at Rome, drew up, in conjunction with, 
his brother Commiflioners, a Plan of Reformation. But all 
thefe good endeavours of Pole, and his aflbciates, were at once 
rendered ineffectual, by his Holinefs himfelf putting his nega- 
tive upon them. The temper of the times, it is faid, was ill 
fuitcd to the change which was projected : and no ufe was made 
of the plan, though little progrefs would have been made to- 
wards a Reformation, if it had been adopted. " Contarino, 
Theatino, Sadolet, and Reginald Pole, (fays Lord Herbert) and 
fome others, who were paflionate on their own fide, produced, 
after many conferences, no more than a remonftrance of divers 
abufes in the Government and Adminiftration of ecclefiaftical 
perfons and affairs ; for in the Church doctrine they would not 
admit an error jL/)»" 

A defign was'lfbw formed of promoting Pole to the purple, to 
enable him the better to advance the interefls of the Papal See. 
Pole himfelf, however, did not feem difpofed to accept of this 
promotion. He was not yet in holy orders, nor had received 
even the clerical tonfure, notwithflanding the benefices which 
had been fo long conferred on him : and he reprefented to the 
Pope, that fuch a dignity would at this juncture be very un- 
ieafonable, as it would deftroy all his influence in England, by 
fubjecting him to the imputation of being too much piaffed to 
the intcrcfl of the Papal Sec ; and would alfo have a natural 
tendency to bring ruin on his own family. He, therefore, in- 
treated his Holinefs to leave him, at leaft for the prefent, where 

2 U 2 he 

than Turks and Saracen*. Where- (harpnefs of your oration to fpring 

fore you rail upon our Prince, to of love. Yet be you afld red, none 

bring him to repent mce, more vche- are fo blinded, but to jud*^e it a 

mently than ever did Gregory againft foolifli love, which brinj;eth forth 

the Apotlate Julian, or any other againft a Prince, fuch a bitter, (harp, 

a^ainlt fuch tyrants as perfecut-.d and flanderous oration." 
CHRIST'S doarine. Upon this (/) Hifl. of Htnry Vlli. P. 4SS. 

point you have pie tended, all thai Edit, 1683, 
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he was ; that fo fignal a mark of his favour, of which he had the 
highcft fenfc, might on fome future occafion be lefs hazardous is 
the acceptance of it, than at that critical period. The Pope 
feemed tatisfied with what Pole faid, and promifed to poftpone 
for the prcfent what he had intended ; at which Pole cxptefled 
much fatisfa&ion. But the next day, whether induced Dy the 
Imperial emiflaries, or of his own motion, the Pope altered bis 
mind, and commanded Pole's immediate obedience. This pe- 
remptory command requiring prefent compliance, Beccatelli, 
who was prefrnt, fays, Pole " fubmitted to the tonfure with as 
" much reluctance, as the lamb to the (hearing knife (f). M 
Accordingly he was created Cardinal-Deacon of S. Nereus and 
Achilleus, on the 2zdof December, 1536. 

Soon after Pole's acceffion to his new dignity, he was alfo ap- 
pointed Legate, and received orders to depart immediately for 
thecoaits of France and Flanders, to keep up the.fpirit of the 
Popifh party in England, as Beccatelli exprefles it. Lord Her- 
bert fays, the Pope employed Pole " as Legate to Flanders* that 
" by this means he might confirm the Roman Catholics in Eng- 
" land, and advance his defigns, being to ftir up enemies to oar 
" King. Though as Pole was of the Blood Royal, many 
" wanted not, who believed that his zeal was complicate with 
" fome ambition to in title his line to the Crown, when our 
" King might be depofed, and his pofterity, efpeeially by Queen 
" Anne, declared illegitimate ( h )." 

To enable Pole the better to promote the bufinefs he was em- 
ployed about, he had letters from the Pope to the Englifh na- 
tioi,, or rather to the Englifh Catholics, the French June* the 
King of Scotland, and to the Emperor's filler, who was Regent 
of the Low Countries. The Holy Father's letter to the Englifh 
Catholics, was to requite them to pay that deference to the Le- 
gate, i'ole, which their duty to the Holy See required. In that 
to the French King, he was adjured by his title to give aid to the 
rebel s who had lately excited an infurrettion in England, wh# 
were reprefented as zealots for the true religion. That to the 
young King of Scotland was attended with a confecrated fword 
and cap, in order to inflame his youth to undertake the defence of 
his neighbours the Englifh rebels, and fight againft the enemies 
of the Church. The I aft, to the Emperor's fitter, was to excite 
her to afiift the Engliih rebels as much as was in her power, to 
avenge the honour of her family difg raced By the divorce and il- 
legitimation (/' ). 

The readinefs with which Pole undertook this commiffion, 
fets his character in a xcry unfavourable point of view. Tfccre 
is too much rcafon to fufpeft that he was actuated by fome am* 

bitioni 

(g) Vid. Beccatelli, as before, ( b ) Hift. of Henry VIII. P. 4I6. 
P. 40, 41. 42. and- Ridley's Review ( i ) Fid. RicUey'i Review, P. 91, 

cf Philip*, p. 87. 92. 
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bitious views ( k ) ; and if he be acquitted of any thing of 
that kind, there is then no other way of excufing his conduct 
but by fuppofing him influenced by an extreme degree of bi- 
gotry, that blinded his underftanding. 

It was the beginning of Lent ( / ), 1537, according to Becca- 
telli, when Pole fet out from Rome to execute this commiffion. 
He prevailed on the Bilhop of Verona, who was his particular 
friend, to bear him company in this expedition, and he was at- 
tended by a handfome retinue. However, on the very day of 
his arrival at Paris, the French Monarch fent him word, that he 
could not admit him to treat of the bufinefs on which he came, 
nor even permit him to make any flay in his dominions. For 
King Henry, who had been informed of the defign of Pole's 
journey, had made application to Francis to deliver him up into 
the hands of his Ambaflador («)• Thus difappointed, Pole 
proceeded to Cambray, but the Regent of the Low Countries 
would not permit him to purfue his journey. Upon this, having 
received an invitation from the Cardinal fiifhop of Liege, with 
the afTurance that his perfon lhould be as fafe under his protec- 
tion as his own, he accepted the offer, and was received by the 
Cardinal Bifhop with great kindnefs, and liberally entertained 
by him. He continued at Liege ( n ) about three months, " in 

" expectation, 

( k ) Lord Herbert (ays, that when from the King of England, who pro- 
Pole was in the Low Countries, claimed him a traitor, and put a 
" his fervant, Michael Throgmorton, price upon his head. But, if an cpea 
was very inquifitive whether the avowal of holding correfpondence 
Queen (being now great) were with fubje&s in a&ual rebellion, and 
thought by the Phyficians to bear an attempt to fuccour and foment 
a man-child or female j which made their difturbances by coming in per- 
ths intentions of the Cardinal more fon to encourage them, be treafon, 
fufpected." Hift. of Henry VIII. Pole's own confeffion will convidfc 
P. 4S6. him j when, writing to tbe Pope 0a 

( /) Mr. Philips informs us in his the ill fuccefs of his Embafly, he de- 
Life of Pole, (Vol. I. P. 215, 216. fires to be recalled, " as the whole 
8vo. Edit.) that as u he was on his fcheme he embarked upon was de- 
journey in Lent, and the diet of that feated, by Henry's fuccefs againft the 
feafon not agreeing with his confti- Catholic infurgents." — — And yet, 
tutioo, he round his health and notwithftanding this declaration of 
ftrength much impaired." How- the traiterous purpofe of his Embafly, 
ever, the pious Legate was very un- he wrote at this very time a letter to 
willing to make any alteration in his Lord Cromwell, the Minifter he pre- 
dict, without abfolute neceifity j from tended to abhor, lf to clear himfelf 
a " fear of giving offence, which from the imputation of difloyalty, 
would be of fo much more pernici- and to proteft he had no intention of 
ous confequence, as his character laid dififervice to the King."— Pyc's Bec- 
him more open to obfervation, and catelli, P. 46. Note ( b ). 
as he was deiirous to avoid even the ( * ) Mr. Philips tells us (Vol. I. 
appearance of evil." P. 229.) that " this retreat did not 

( m ) " Pole complains in his let- fhelter him from Henry's fecret in- 
ters to Paul III. and Rodorigo Pio, trigues, and open attempts to rid 
the Frendi Nuncio, of the ignomi- himfelf of a perfon, whofe zeal for 
nlous treatment he had met with the civil and religious rights of hit 

country 
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" expectation, (as Beccatclli fays), that the Emperor and the 
" French King would fulfil their engagements with him, by 
" doing their utmoft to foment the difturbances raifed by the 
" m:\lccontents in England («)." However, on the approach 
of winter, Pole, by the Pope's command, returned again to 
Rome, having made a very unfuccefsful iourney of it ( p ). 

Cardinal Pole now took up his refidence for fome time at 
Rome ; but in 153??, the Pope fet out for Nice in Provence, to 
be prefent at an interview with the Emperor and the King of 
France, upon which e q edition he made Pole of his party, with 
fevcral other Cardina s. Kcfore the end of the fummer the Pojpi 
returned to Rome, whither the Cardinals Pole and Contanni 
followed him within a few months, having fpent the intermediate 
time with their friends in Lombardy ( q ). 

This year the Pope iflued his bulls of excommunication and 
depofition againft the King of England. By which his Holinefij 
as far as in him lay, deprived Henry of his kingdoms, abfohved 
his fubje&s from their allegiance, and ordered them to take up 
arms againft him : and all the Chriftian Princes of Europe were 
exhorted to fall upon him, as a public enemy of the Church of 
GOD ( r ). And foon after, it was determined that Pole mould 
be difpatched into the fame quarter as before, and with the fame 
views, in quality of Legate to the Holy See. He fet out at the 






clofc of the year 1538; and that he might travel with the more 
expedition, and run lefs hazard of falling into Henry's hands, it 
\v,as thought advifablc for him to quit his Cardinal's habit, and 
take his journey with a fmall retinue through Spain by way of 
Toledo, where the Emperor kept his Court, and from* thence 
take a circuit by Guienne into France ; and that as foon as the 
Emperor and French King had fixed the time for laying an em- 
bargo on all commerce with England, Pole, in the character of 
Legate, mould take up his abode either in Flanders or Picardy, 
as would be moil convenient for him to promote the defigns 
formed againft Henry ( / ). This fcheme, however, was coun- 
terworked 

country made him at once the object be of the Holy Father, and his Le* 

of a tyrant's hatred and fears."— gate Pole, of 4< uniting England to 

Without doubt Pole's devoted nefs to the Catholic Church ;" we think their 

the Papal See, was a moil admirable method of promoting this deflgn, 

evidence of his " zeal for the civil and namely, exciting the Princes of Ett- 

ieiif;ious rights of his country !*' rope to make war againft Henry, 

( ) JJeccatelli, as before, P. 48. and encouraging his fuhjeds to rebel 

{ p ) " In this manner (fays Mr. againft him, was not very pious, nor 

Philips) an end was put to a m-gocia* very agreeable to the rules of Chrifti* 

tion, which had been entered on by anity. However, their proceedings 

the Pope from a zol of uniting might be, and we believe were, very 

In -la ml to the Catholic Church] confoimable to that fort of Chrifti* 

and hy the Legate, on the fame riifin- ai.ity which is taught at Rome.. 
tcrvfted and Ch;iftian views." Life of ( q ) Eeccatelli, P, 49, 5s. 
IVe, Vol. J. P. 240. However pi- (r) See P. 1 16. of this Volant. 
cu> and dlfiutatficd the defign might ( *) Kid, BeccattiJi, P. 53,54* 
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si-worked by the King of England, fo that Pole met with bat 
cool reception from the Emperor, who paid little regard to the 
vertures made to him by the Cardinal in the Pope's name ; 
ndwhen Pole applied to him to fulfil his engagements, he an- 
ivered, " it was now a very unfeafonable time for fuch an at- 
' tempt." This unfavourable reception from his Imperial Ma- 
efty, made Pole have little inclination to proceed on his journey 
Ato France : indeed he feems to have been unwilling to run the 
lazard of falling into Henry's hands ; and it is faid that the 
Pope's whole fcheme was difconcerted by the timidity of Pole. 
However this be, he took his route backward to Avignon and 
Carpentras, and from thence fent difpatches to Rome, and a 

Jrentleman of his houlhold to the Court of France. The Pope 
ent orders to Pole to flay in thofe parts where he was : he there- 
fore made choice of Carpentras, not only becaufe it was more 
quiet and retired than Avignon, but chiefly becaufe it was the 
refidence of Sadolet, his intimate friend and brother Cardinal, 
in the enjoyment of whofe company he promifed himfelf much 
iatisfa&ion ( / ). Pole fpent fix months at Carpentras, and af- 
terwards palled, by way of Marfeilles and Nice, through Pied- 
mont, and came to Verona, where he fpent fome time with his 
old friend the Bifhop of that See. 

In the mean time, Cardinal Pole was not only himfelf attainted 
of high treafon by the Parliament of England, but his eldeft 
brother Henry Pole, Lord Montague, the Marquis of Exeter, 
Sir Edward Nevil, and Sir Nicholas Carcw, were condemned 
and executed for high treafon, being charged with confpiring to 
xaife Cardinal Pole to the Crown. Sir Geoffrey Pole, another 
brother of the Cardinal's, was alfo condemned on the fame ac- 
count, hut he was pardoned becaufe he had given information 

againft 

( t ) Beccatclli, P. 56, 57, 58, 59. hate tVofe who differed from him, 
The following candid character of but that the efteem he bore to learn- 
Sadolzt is given by Dr. Neve, ing and worth was fjch, that he had 
" Sadolet, though Secretary to a already no inconfiderab'e (hare of his 
" Pope, was yet remarkable for his affection $ and hoped, the diftance of 
candour and moderation, and for an their abode would not prevent an 
affection to learned perfons, though union of their fouls. How amiable 
they were fometimes engaged in d?- is fuch a fpirit ! how dear mud ic 
lending religious principles different render him to every lover of learn- 
from his own. He had a very high ing and candour ! honed and mode- 
regard for Sturmius, Bucer, and Me- rate men mud admire him, and no 
lan&hon. Seckendorf hath preferred adverfary could be fo ungerous as to 
a valuable letter of his, addreffed to hate, or revile him. Of all the 
Melan&hon, which (hews the good- friends of Hole, there was none 
nefft of his heart, and the fweetnefs whofe acquaintance did him fo much 
of his temper. It is a letter ex- honour, as bis intimacy with the 
preflivc of the higheft efteem of that truly refpe&able Sadolet j and had 
excellent Reformer and his writings : he but cultivated the fame freedom, 
in it he acquaints him with his pro- of thinking and writing, his own 
motion to the Purple, and btgs to be character might have equalled that of 
admitted into his friendfliip j telling his friend the Bifhop of Carpentras*** 
him, he was not fuch a bigot, as to AnimadYcrfions, P, 96. 
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againft the reft. " The particular offences of thefe great per* 
•« fons (fays Lord Herbert) are not yet fo fully made known to 
" me, that I can fay much. Only I find among our records, 
" /that Thomas Wriothefly, Secretary, then at Bruflels, writing 
" of their apprehenfion to Sir Thomas Wyat, his Highness 
" Ambafiador in Spain, faid, that the accu&tions were great, 
" and duly proved. And in another place, I read that they fent 
" the Cardinal money ( u )." Shortly after Margaret, Countefs 
of Salifbury, mother to the Cardinal, was alfo condemned for 
high treafon, on the fame account ; but her execution was de- 
ferred (ay ). 

It was the clofe of the year 1^39, when Cardinal Pole re- 
turned to Rome, foon after which the Pope appointed him a 
guard for the fecurity of his perfon, it being apprehended that 
his life was in danger from the emiffaries of Henry. The Pope 
likewife conferred on Pole the dignity of Legate of Viterbo, a 
government of eafe and leifure, which he enjoyed for many 
years. In this pod he dill maintained his character for piety 
and learning ; and it is faid that in his government he (hewed 
great moderation and lenity towards the Proteftants. At Viterbo 
Pole enjoyed that learned leifure, which was moft agreeable to 
his temper and difpofition. He was here head of a literary So- 
ciety, the principal members of which were Flaxninins, Peter 
Carnefecca, and Vi&oria, Marchionefs of Pefcara. But it has 
been obferved, that feveral of the members of this fociety were 
not free from a fufpicion of heretical pravity. And it is like- 
wife remarked, that Immanuel Tremellius, who was a known 
Protectant, was converted from Judaifm to ChrifHanity in Pole's 

•palace 



( u ) Hid. of Henry VIII. P. 502. was certainly great cruelty in the 

Edit. 1683. execution of this venerable Lady, at 

( w ) The Countefs was not exe- the evidence againft her appears te 
cuted till near two years after (he have been inconfiderable 5 and me 
was condemned ; and it is faid that was upwards of feventy years of 
her death was haftened by an infur- age, and the laft of the line of Plan- 
reft ion in Yorkshire, which was t a genet. 

fuppofed to be caufed by the intrigues Cardinal Pole, whole connoeliofM 

of her fon, Cardinal Pole. When with the See of Rome, and negocia* 

the was brought to the fcaffbld, (he tions againft Henry, were the ruin 



rcfufedto Jay her head on the block, of his family, is 'faid to have 

faying, " That fhould Traitors do, ceived the news of bis mother's 

and 1 am none.** And (he told the death with great fteadinefs and com* 

executioner, that if he would have pofure, conioiing himfetf for her loft 

her head, he mud win it the beft by the confideration that (he died a 

way he could: and thus (haking her martyr to the Catholic faith; and 

grey locks, (he ran about the fcaffold 5 faying to his Secretary, Beccatelti, 

and the executioner followed her when be acquainted him with the 

with his ax, aiming many fruitlefs news, " Be of good courage, ere 

blows at her neck, before he was able have now one Patron more added W 

to give her the fatal Aroke. There thofe we already had in Heaven." 

9 
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palace at Vitcrbo, where he was baptized, the Cardinal and 
Flaminius being his godfathers ( x ). 

Pole continued at Viterbo till the year 1542, when the Gene- 
ral Council, which had been long promifed,. and long delayed/ 
was at length called at Trent. And the Pope nominated three 
Legates to open it, namely, the Cardinals Morone, Paris, and 
Pole. Accordingly Pole and his collegues repaired to Trent ; 
but fcarce any Prelates aflembling there, and the three Legates 
having been there feven months without doing any thing, were 
recalled by the Pope. Upon Pole's return to Rome with his 
collegues, he made fome fhort ftay in that city ; after which he 
returned to his government of Viterbo, between which place and 
Rome he pafled his time, following his ftudies in great repofb 
and tranquility till 1545 ; when the Pope iffued a fecond cita- 
tion for holding the Council at the fame place, and appointed 
Pole again, with two other Cardinals, his Legates there. Pole's 
two collegues arrived at Trent at the beginning of March, but 
he continued at Rome fome time after, being informed, as it is 
faid, that iome of Henry's emifTaries had engaged to feize hint 
on the road. However this be, during his ftay at Rome, he 
compofed a treatife on. the nature and end of General Coun- 
cils (y ). After which he repaired to Trent, being efcorted 
part of the way thither by five and twenty horfe. 

The credentials which Pole and his brother Legates received 
from the Pope, fet forth, (as we are informed by Mr. Philips), 
That the Pope fent them to Trent, as Angels of Puice, 
to prefide at the Council, to make whatever decrees they 
judged necefTary for the good of the Church ; and to publifh 
them, as was cuftomary, during the feflions : to propofe, con- 
clude, and execute whatever they thought proper to extirpate 
" errors, recal the people to the obedience of the Holy See, re- 
eitabliih ecclefiaftical liberty, reform the Church in all its 
members, procure peace between Chriftian Princes, and or- 
dain whatever was expedient for the honour of Almighty 
GOD, and the propagation of the holy faith ; and reprefs, 
Vol. II. 8. 2 X " by 

( x ) V\d % Neve's Animadverfions Tenting the dtforders which fullied 

on Philips, P. 344, 345, 346. and one, and leflened the authority of the • 

Ridley's Review, 139—145. other." Mr. Philips likewife 00- 

(y ) Mr. Philips tells us, that this ferns, th»t that part of Pole's trea-i 

trtatife of Pole's " for pcrfpicuity, tife which relates to the Papal fupre- 

good fenfe, and folid reafoning, is macy, " without departing from the 

equal to the importance of the occa- eafe and familiar air which recom- 

fion on which it wa* written ; and mends the whole, is worked up with 

fhews at once the reach and eafe of great ftrength, and muft be looked on 

the Author's genius, and the good- as a complete proof of the Supre- 

nefs of his heart. He has avoided macy of the Bimops of Rome."-* 

all extreme opinion* $ and not difco- Life of Reginald Pole, Vol. I. P. 397, 

vered greater zeal for the Catholic 402. 8 vo. Edit. 
Church, and the prerogative of the The learned and judicious Dr. Neva 

8«c of Rome, than candor, in repre- gives, however, a very different cna- 

rs»lUf 
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" by cenfuret and ecclefiaftical panifhmenta, the lefaftory tad 
" rebellious, of what condition foever ( % )." 

It was nine months after the Legates arrived at Treat, bribe 
they proceeded to any bnfineft ( « ). But on the (3th of De- 



rafter of Pole's performance. He ther to a promtfcooot aananbly-i, t%t 
lays, it is " a pretty, florid, and harm- Spaniih and French Billions snifjhe 
lefs compofition : which, as if it was be refractory, and join the dacoav 
defigned only for true and trofty tented party. This Gmmrmmw theft- 
friends, proceeds altogether upon fore, and Tajtm* of tbt Cimrci, eanrtsd 
borrowed principles, and argues from his hierarchical osUce in seasfsng tie 
them, as if they were incontefbbry Emperor at all cvente a and feat 
allowed. And however the Author bis grandfon, Cardinal Farnefc, n> 
'might be admired at Rome or Trent, Worms, to treat with hts Imperial 
be rauft not expee> the tame com- Majefty to join their forces, and If 
plaifance from thofe, who will re- the arm of the fttfli to eottfntt tin 
quire not founds, but things not Heretics. And we an father in* 
words, but arguments. Such en- formed of the btisia&ioa the Pent 
quirers will, at firft view, difcover took, at being allured the Smperer 
the Cardinal Ltgate to go, in this would draw his fword agmina tbemt 



trcatifc, upon the fame principles he but this was to be kept 

went in his book on the Church's fecret ; and that the Conned JhoaM 

Unity 5 and that, fo far from avoiding not enter upon the dispatch of* baaV 

all extreme opinions, he inculcates, with nefs, till matters were ripe, left tat 

equal at rogance, the boundlofs pre- Proteftants ftoald he snoot delpe- 

' rogative of the See of Rome j and rate : but, however, that so aneh of 

in defiance of ecclefiaftical hiitory, it might tranfpire, as thoold IntlsaJ 

his fancy and his prejudices ran away date them. Such were the honat 

with his judgment : and the bold af- and Chrtfttan arts' employed by hen, 

fertor, the weak reafoner, and the whocaHed himfeU the fit/kW^ofif 

abfurd interpreter of Scripture, cha- the Cbrifi'un worbd ; and to wheel 

raderize the Author of this fpeci- pole, at this very time, was ant 

ous performance.*' — Animadver- afltamed to addrefs himsast In fqch 

fions, P. 374. words and language, which cannot 

( 2 ) Lite of Reginald Pole, Vol, I. be read without honor. To fry to 
P. 403. 8vo. Edit. him, $*em fecuudum Dmm fetnaoef 

(a)" The Legates, thofe Angels Dei Pstris UcumetmUtz smmrrugmm* 
of Peace, as they are hypocritically tern gguofiimsu, (Poll Ep. Pannf IQ.) 
ftiled, (Dr. Neve obferves) were font it a proranenefs, that all the dignify 
to Trent, faith the junior Legate of the Purple cannot eacefe. 
Pole, among other things to revive " Thus it fhooid feaaa» thatthefe 
decayed difcipGne, to prevent the i»- Angels of Peace, who were lent to 
creafe of Herejy, and reform the ex- prefide at the Council, w est only ap- 
tremely corrupt manners of the Cbrif- pointed as mafks to fwmf the 
tian world. And yet they remained mean artifices and low detent of tat 
there, for a long time together, in an pretended Father of the Chojdu 
entirely torpid ftate. And why ? From the very tenor of . their in* 
Becaufe his Holinefs had other game ftru&ons, it does not appear, that 
to play, and was taking more effec- any lenient meafurfes woold be pre- 
tual methods to carry thefe points, pofed ; the authority of the Holy 
He did not know, but, (for all their See was to be eftabtilhed, end tbtrt- 
obje&ions to the place) the Luthe- fraSory and rebeJTtoms or wa at co»- 
rans might appear, and defend their 01 t ion soever were to be refs^/oi 
do&rine : he did not know, how by cenfures naif Ktftjqjtltwf fomsMommtu 
forcible their reafoning, or their elo. But as to the examination of articles 
quence, might be : he did not care to of faith, or the d»€ni<Hoh of 
truft the caufe of the Church altogt> thcProjeilanAtieoniiee* "" 
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cetnber, 1545, the Council was opened. And on this occafion a 
iolemn proccflion was made by the Legates, with all the Prelates, 
in their pontifical habits, together with the Clergy, and others, 
from Trinity church to the cathedral, where Cardinal Monte, 
one of the Legates, fung the mafs of the Holy Ghoft, and a fer- 
mon was preached by the Bifhop of Bitorito. It may, however, 
be proper to remark here, that at the opening of tnis Council, 
in which all affairs relative to the univerfal Church were to be 
Jinally fettled and adjufted, in the moil infallible and unerring 
•manner, the whole number of Prelates who were prefent 
amounted, according to Father Paul, to no more than twenty- 
five. In the fecond feffion, indeed, which was on the 7th of Ja- 
nuary, 1546, theaflembly was fomewhat increafed, and the num- 
ber of peribns which con Hi tu ted the General Council, including 
the Legates, amounted to forty-three ; and thefe many of them 
pcnfioners or dependants on the Pope* And though the num- 
ber of Prelates was afterwards con fider ably increafed, yet the 
majority were always Italian Bifhops, and at the devotion of the 
Pope (J). 

2X2 Cardinal 

was designed ; nothing left would at It by bis Legates, contrary to the 
be permitted : the Legates were to practice of the firft General Comw 
propofe every thing, and to deliver cili j but alfo, because he was ta- 
lus Holinefs's determination. And citly acknowledged Superior to Che 
therefore to fhorten debates, and fe- Council, which was a new doctrine { 
cure a majority, they fignified to the no body but his Legates were to 
Pope,— tb*t it would & proper to ap» propofe any thing in the Council, 
point * trgafurer, witb a fund fuffici- which was new pra&ice ) the Bi- 
itt to anftver the exigencies of necefH- (hops, who are the fucccflbrs ci 
to us and depending Bifhops. And the Apoftles, and the Minifters of 
not Jong after Pole's arrival in Trent, CHRIST, and till now were be* 
the Legates gave it as their opinion lieved to be fui juris, were now firft 
to the Pope, that the Lutheran He- called and treated as Delegates only of 
refy, and the wickednefs and enor- the Holy See; all the decrees were 
tnities committed by the King of fiibmitted 10 the Pope's approbation 
England, mould be firft pre fen tod, in or rejection) all their doftrines were 
form of a petition or complaint, to (ubje&ed to hit interpretation; all 
the animadverfion of the Council, their difcipline to his difpenfations. 
By this we may judge, how free a This was a very extraordinary com* 
Council this was like to be/'— Ani- plaifance, and not to have been ex- 
snadverflons, P. 375, 376, 377. pelted, if they believed what they 
Mr. Ridley likewifc remarks, That affirmed, that their decrees were 
the Fathers at Trent " intended to made by the afliftance of the Holy 
cftablifti, rather than reform, the Spirit t This was not only placing 
abufes complained of by the Chrif- the Pope above the Council, and 
tian world, and for which this Over the Univerfal Church, but it 
Council was demanded, which abufes was exalting him above GOD Him* 
were the tyranny of the Pope, and felf.— -Ridley's Review of Philips, 
the fcandals of him and his Ceurt in P. 185, 186. 

manners and difcipline » which is ( b ) Thofe who would fee a 

evident, not only becaufe the Pope complete account of the proceedings 

called the Council, which, according of the Council of Trent, we would 

to antient cuftom, was the preroga- refer to the excellent Hiftory of Fa- 

tive of the Emperor j and prcfidcd thcr Paul * from which it appears, 

that 
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Cardinal Pole continued at Trent, till he had the misfortune 
-to have a rheumatic diforder fall into one of his arms, which was 
owing, it is faid, to the coldnefs of the feafon, and the (harp air 
of that place ; and his complaint not growing better, he was ad- 
vifed to eo to Padua, where he might confult fome able phyfi* 
cians, and have the benefit of a milder climate ; which advice he 
followed, and in afew months after the Council was adjourned to 
Bolcgn?, and focn after prorogued : fo that the Cardinal, on the 
recovery of his health, had the Pope's leave to go back to Rome, 
his Plolinefs being defirous of having him near him, as he expe- 
rienced the ufefulnefs of his pen in drawing np memorials, and 
vindications of the proceedings of the Holy See. And the 
Cardinal, we are told, was very adroit on thefe occasions, having 
acquired, when very young, an eafy and elegant ftyleinhii 
Latin compofitions, and being alfo very diligent in fele&inghis 
materials, and very nice and exaft in the arrangement of 
them (c). 

At the beginning of the year 1547, King Henry VIII. died: 
and " as foon as the news of this great event reached the Engliih 
" Cardinal, (fays Mr. Philips), he turned his whole mind to avail 
" himfelf of it, in order to repair the breaches which Henry 
" had made in the faith and difcipline of the Church, and bring 
" back his country to that unity, which he had violated (<0. 
Accordingly Pole applied to the Pope to promote this de$gn, and 

defired 

that Lord Bolingbroke was not much Council was protraded, moft have 

in the wrong, when he called the occasioned an almoft total Aicceffioa 

whole " a folemn banter." This of the Members, who, at different 

expTtfiion, however, is very /hocking times, compofed it 5 yet an unifor- 

toMr. Philips, who fays Bolingbroke mity of Aile and fentunent appears 

was "• an impious fcoffer, the dtfgrace through the decreet of aU the fcf- 

of his age and country.*' At this fions, no left than if they had been 

Council doctrines were eftablilhed enacted and written by the fame 

contrary to Scripture, reafon, and Convention, or even by the fuse 

common fenfe, in order to fupport perfon. So much did that Spirit, 

t he Papal Hierarchy ; however, Mr. lob'tcb JMs, cor.necJs, mnd" bmwds tht 

Philips takes abundant pains to con- Univtrfe, and $at, Jy way •/ $JceUnu, 

vince his readers of the Divine In- the gift of elocuiiew, picviil over all 

fpiration of the Holy Fathers who human obftacta f and ftamp the 

were aftembled at Trent, and the in- image of himfelf, unity, troth, and 

fallibility of their decrees. Indeed, fan&ity, on a body of lawt j Co 

with refpeel to the In fpi ration of the which, on account of the ejfc&t they 

Fathers at Trent, on that " article of produced in the Christian world, wt 

Faith (as Dr. Jonin fays) we will may apply the words of the Prophet, 

meet him half- way j for we ail allow Almighty GOD bat font firth bit tyi- 

them to have been infpired— by hit rit, ana wrought a fund cnsstfr#«, ky 

H o li n t fs . * ' renewing the face of tbt forth. **^»Ute 

A fpecimen of what Mr. Philips of Reginald Pole, Vol, I. P. 491, 

fays of the decrees of this Council, it is needlefs to make any remarks 

may not be unacceptable to fome of on this complication of prophaneeefr 

our readers ; though a mort fpeci- and abfurditk 

mtn we apprehend may be fufficient. ( e ) Beccatelly, P. G t ■ 66* 

«f The fiequent interruptions, and \d) Life of Pole,. Yoi* JL ft,tt 

^!ic length of time through which the 8vo. Edit, 
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defired him to employ his intereft with the Emperor for the Tame 
purpofe. The Cardinal alfo wrote a letter on this occafion to 
the Privy Council of England. Bat as he had been for fome 
years an attainted exile, and was one of the few excepted in the 
act of grace at the acceffion of Edward VI. there was little 
profipect that any regard would be paid to his admonitions, by 
thofe Counfellors who were acquainted with his intrigues in the 
late reign. However, out of pure love and kindnefs, he aflured 
them, that if they liftened not to him, " the whole Realm would 
4< be brought into imminent danger, and that the Pope, with 
49 his allies, could alone prevent the impending florm, and be of 
*' more fcrvice to them, than all other Princes without him : 
that his Holinefs propofed therefore, in charity to their fouls, 
to fend him over with fufficient authority, not only to give 
them good advice, but alfo to remedy their evils." But all 
this had no effect ; for the Members of the Privy Council re* 
fufed to receive either the letter, or him who brought it ( 4 )• 
The Cardinal alfo drew v up a treatife, and inferibed it to Ed- 
ward VI. which contained a laboured vindication of his beha- 
viour to the young King's father, Henry VIII. It does not, how- 
ever, appear, that it ever came to Edward's hands. 

In November, 1540, Pope Paul the Third died, upon which 
the Cardinals aflembled in- order to elect a new Pope; and Car- 
dinal Farnefe, who had great weight in the Conclave, delibe- 
rating with himfelf what perfon he mould patronize on this oc- 
cafion, pitched upon Cardinal Pole ; in which he was feconded 
by many of the Electors, efpecially of the Imperial faction : but 
the French party, who were at that time at variance with the 
Imperialifls, fet themfelves to oppofe his election, through fear 
of his too great attachment to the Emperor's interefb. How- 
ever, the majority of votes was in Pole's favour ; but the French 
objected that fome of their party were not arrived, by reafon of 
the diftance, and complained that the election was hurried. This 
party was joined by Caraffa, who hoped, if Pole was fet afide, 
to be chofen himfelf ; and therefore not only backed their argu- 
ments, but began to load Pole with calumnies, objecting that he 
lay under a fulpicion both of Herefy and incontinency. In fup- 
port of which, he alledged Pole's familiarity with Flaminiusand 
Tremellius, and with many of the Lutherans ; that he had 
fpared feveral Heretics at Viterbo* punching but few in any way, 
and none at all with death. Neither was that gravity of coun- 
tenance he wore, fo far removed from the fufpicion of luxury, 
but that many perfons thought the young Nun whom he main- 
tained at his own expence, was really the -fruit of his own loins. 
But Pole effectually defended himfelf again ft thefe accufations : 
with regard to the fir ft, he appealed to all that he had done and 
fuffered for the dignity of the Roman Church, and the Catholic 

doctrines. 

( t ) Vid % Neve's Animadvcrfiom, P. 438, 439. 
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do&rines. Secondly, as to his conduct at Vitcrbo, it was laid, 
that he had governed in fuch a manner, as to have no occafion to 
proceed to extreme puni foments. And thirdly, with refpeft to 
the young Nun, he made it appear that fne was an orphan, 
whom he had placed in a nunnery, to prevent her from falling 
into a vicious courfc of life ; and that he had depoiited an hot* 
dred crowns for her mainti 'nincc, in a bank eftabliihed for fuck 
charities, to he added to a lmall fum of money which had beta 
left her by her mother. 

Pole's vindication of himfclf was, upon the whole, fo clear 
and fatisfaclory', that his party grew warmer in his behalf ; and 
immediately proceeding to confirm their election by a fecund 
fcrutiny, they went thence to Pole's apartment ; and finding he 
was gone to bed, (for it was now late at night), they fpoketo 
Priuli, who was then in waiting as gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, to awake his mailer, and acquaint him that they woe 
come to adore him, and fo to bring the matter to a final iilue, 
Priuli performed the requelt with much joy, but t'ole received 
him in a very different manner from what he expected. He ap- 
peared very angry with him, and told the Cardinals, that ne 
would not have a thing which was to be feared rather than de> 
fired, to be carried on raftily and tumultuoufly : he therefore de- 
fired that it might be done in a regular and canonical manner, in 
the morning, at the hour of mafs, and not in the darknels of 
the night, which might carry the appearance of ftealth ; and if 
it was theplcafure of GOD to place him in the Hapal chair, he 
would doubtlefs cffcdl it in the morning as well as then* Pok 
thus refufing to receive the accuftomed adoration, the Cardinals 
retired ; but afliort time after, two of the Members of the Col- 
lege came to him again, and rcprefented to him, that they re- 
quired nothing of him but what was ufual; and he then told 
them, he would do as they would have him. . Bat they were no 
fooner gone, than he repented of the affent he had given, and 
fent one of his dome (lies to intreat thofe Cardinals, whofe influ- 
ence was the greateft, that the whole affair, if pofilble, might 
be deferred till the next morning ; and the perfon, when he re- 
turned, acquainted Pole, that he had round them, of their own 
accord, come to 'hat rcfolution. On the following day, how- 
ever, other views and difpofitions took place ; for the Cardi- 
nals appear to have been much difgufted with the behaviour of 
Pole, which they attributed to meannefs of fpirit (/*) : Fax- 

nefe 

(/) Many writers have attributed leading point he always had in view, 

Pole's behaviour to the great mode- and his wonted irreiblution whether 

ration of his temper. Mr. Ridley, to accept or refute a tempting otTer, 

however, fuppofe* him to have been which wai inconfiftent with a greater 

actuated by motives of a very diffe- in expectation:" namely, marries* 

rent kind ; and that hit behaviour with the Princefs Mary, and US 

•• is tafily accounted for by the hopes of a Crown in confequeoce. 

k 
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nefetndDeGoife, therefore, who were the leaders in the Con- 
clave, determined at lad to make the election in favour of Car- 
dinal De Monte, who aflumed the name of Julius the Third ( * )• 
When the Cardinals met in the chapel, to perform their ado- 
ration in form to the new Pontiff, Pole prefer, ted himfelf to kifs 
Ids HoKnefs's feet among the reft : upon which the Pope raifed 
fcim up, and embraced him, telling him, that it was to his dif- 
intereftednefs he owed the Papacy. When Julius HI. was cfta- 
- Mifhed in the Papal chair, and the tranquility of Rome began 
to be difturbed by the war in France, and on the borders of 
Italy, Cardinal Pole began to think of retiring from Rome to 
fome place of greater quietnefs and privacy. Accordingly, be- 
ing Cardinal Protector of the Benedictine Order ( b ), and much 
carefTed by the brethren of Monte Caffino, he chofe for his re- 
treat a convent of their's at Maguzano, in the territory of Ve- 
rona. Thither he retired with his whole family, by the Pope's 
permiffion ; and fpent fome time there with much fatisfa&ion. 

Pole continued in this retirement till the acceflion of Queen 
Mary, when it was determined by the Court of Rome, that he 
mould be fent as Legate into England, in order to effectuate the 
redaction of that kingdom to the obedience of the Holy See. 
Pole, however, did not think it prudent to venture his perfon 
in England, till he was thoroughly informed of the Queen's 
. difpoiftion, and the date of the nation. He therefore difpatched 
his Secretary into England with letters to the Queen, who gave 
him the moft ample amirances of her attach mrnt to the Catho- 
lic caufe. And accordingly the Cardinal fet out for England, 
by the way of Germany, in October, 1553: but he had not 
proceeded far in the Emperor's dominions, before a me/Iage 
came to him from that Prince, to put a flop to his further pro- 

It muft be owned, that this fuppofi- Cardinal, he anfwered, as much at 
tion it countenanced by Pole's having the Cardinals had 'een in himfelf to 
hitherto" kept himfelf out of Pnelt's make him Pope. But it is faid, that 
Orders, that his return to the fecular the fecret of hit advancement was an 
world might not be impracticable ; unnatural afTeclion to him. 
a permiffion to lay down the Purple ( b ) Pole fucceeded Contarini in 
before entering into the PriefVnood this character. The Benedictines had 
being to be obtained without much the name here given them by their 
difficulty: though he had laboured firft founder, who ererted hi* firft 
at the time, that even that difficulty Monaftery at Monte Caffino. though 
might not have lain in his way/* he met with great opp"litton from 
Review of Philips, 1\ 213— -216. the evil Spirit (at St. Gregory relates 
(g) VM. Biograph. Britan. Bee* in his Dialogues) befo.c he could *c« 
cat ell i, P. 74, 75. and Philips' s Life complifh his work. He was buried 
t of Pole, Vol. II. P. 32, 33. After on that chofen fpot ; and his Order 
t Cardinal De Monte was elected Pope, became afterwards in fuch wondrous 
1 be gave his own hat (according to the repute, that in the time of Pope 
cuftom of the Popes, who beftow John XXI I* there Wtre computed 
* their hats before they go out of the above forty thousand Saints of that 
s Conclave) on a boy who was hit fbciety onfyP*— -Pye'i Bcicatetti, 
» monkey-keeper) and being aiked P, Si. Note (2). 

what he faw in him to nuke him a 7 
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grefs at prefcnt. The Emperor was negotiating a treaty of mar- 
riage between his Ton Philip and the Queen of England ; and as 
he kurw that Pole had been thought of as an hu (band for that 
Princefs, he was unwilling that he fhould reach England before 
his fon's marriage was concluded, left the Cardinal's arrival 
there fhould prove any obftru&ion to the match ( /). Pole had 
alfo been commiflioned by the Pope to endeavour to mediate I 
peace between the Emperor and the French King, but the Em- 
peror refufed even to admit the Legate into his prefence. Pole 
complained grievouily of this treatment, but his remonftrancei 
were without effect. 

To complete the Legate's difappointment, advice was alfo 
fent to him from Queen Mary, that his coming to England at 

{mfent would neither he feafonable to her affairs, nor fafe to 
liin ; for ihe was afraid her fuhjecls would murder him ; and 
therefore thought it more prudent for him to poflpone his jour- 
ney to KtiiWaiul. However, to keep him in good humour, the 
Queen alio fent him the two ads that had pa (Ted, for the j unifi- 
cation of her mother's marriage, and for bringing things back 
to the Hate they were in at her father's death, dcfiring him like- 
wile to fend her a lift of fuch perfons as fhould be appointed 
]iilhnps. r,ut the Legate being fatisficd, that the real caufeof 
this delay was to prevent his arrival in England before the 
(Queen's marriage to Philip thou Id be completed, was not a lit- 
tle nettled al it ; and he wrote a letter to her Majeity, wherein 
lie intimated to her, that he knew this (lop to his journey pro- 
ceeded from the worldly motives with which the Emperor wu 
atl tinted. That he had fpoken with the Emperor's Confeflbr 
about it, and had convinced him of the impropriety of fuch 
proceeding, and let him to work on his mailer. He alfo told 
the Queen, that he was afraid carnal pleafurcs might govern her 
too much, and that ihe might thereby fall from her /implicit/ in 
CIIK1S T, wherein ihe had hitherto lived : he encouraged her, 
therefore, to put on a fpirit of wifdom and courage, andtraft 
in GOD, who had preferved her fo long. He aiTured her, that 
he had written to moderate matters with the Pope and Cardi* 
ual.s by whom there was rcafon to believe the treatment lie had 
received, in being Hopped on his journey, would be refented. 

Bit 

(/) There were three perfons was Cardinal Pole $ but he wit do* 

wlu> arc Ciifi to have been piopofe 1 in (tic decline of life, and as hi fed 

to M.iry, in her choice of a )\u(hantl. con traced hahitt of ftudy and retvf" 

The full w*is Courunuy, Karl i.f ment, he w.is repiefented at unfit for 

l)i vonihuc, who w.u tidily allied to the buillc of a Court, and the harry 

the Ciown. an«l of an cnjtf:!iiii! \ki- of hufincHi. Pole was now fity- 

io\t .iml aiMicf:. ; and him M.uy is thme yc.irs old, and the Queen abotf 

iwA i.i h.tvc piiiViic-il; hut he dif. eight and thiity. The third wh» 

p. ii i led .ih-.« (^iiun, hy ili : .;htiiii» tho w.is piopofed was the Emperor*! to 

uvuiim* thai wire made on her he. IMnJip, and to him the preference f«J 

li..K, :mcl rivhij; a viiiblc preference at Ull given, 
Iodic Tmicdi Lli^ubcih, The nt*t 
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Bdt he had intimated to them, that this was done with a view of 
waiting till his attainder was taken off ; and to make a (hew of 
going forwards, he had fent his houfhold-ftuff to Flanders. And 
with refped to the two ads which had been pa/Ted, he found fault 
that in that for confirming the marriage of her Majefty's mother, 
no mention was made of the Pope's Bulls ; by the authority of 
which only, he fa id, it could be a lawful marriage. And as to 
the other aft, he did not like it, that the worfhip of GOD, and 
the Sacraments, were to be as thev were at the end of her fa- 
ther's reign ; for then the people, he faid, were ftill in a (late of 
Schifm, and Schifmatics have no right to the Sacraments ; the 
Pope's interdict dill lay on the nation, and till that was takea 
off, none could, without fin, either adminifter or receive thenu 
He recommended to her, above all things, the eilablifhing the 
authority of the Church, and the rendering to the rightful fuc- 
ceflbr of St. Peter, hisjuft title of Supreme Head of the Church* 
without which (he could not properly aflert her own authority 
Over the kingdom. He confefTed, that he knew none of either 
Houfeof Parliament, who were fit to propofe the matter of re- 
jecting that fupremacy which had been ufurped by her father 
and brother ; and therefore he thought it bed for her Majefty to 
co herfelf to the Parliament, having before-hand acquainted 
lome few, both of the Spirituality and Temporality, with her 
defign, and tell the Houfe, (he was touched with the Schifm, 
and deiired a Legate from the Apoflolic See to treat about it ; 
and mould thereupon propofe the reverting of his attainder, 
that he might come over for this purpofe. That whereas fome 
might apprehend thraldom from the Papacy, (he might allure 
them fhe would fee all things fo well fecured, that no danger 
fhould arife to the nation from it ; and he deiired them to be af- 
fured, that he, for his part, would take as much care of that, as 
any of the Temporality could defire ( i ). 

Pole's journey into England being delayed, he employed him- 
felf in making overtures to the Emperor, in purfuance of his 
com million from the Pope to mediate a peace between the Em- 
pire and France ; and he made a journey to Paris with the fame 
view. He alfo drew up a long difcourfe concerning peace, for 
the ufeof the Bmperorand the French King. But his difcourfe, 
and his negociations, were all without effeft. 

In the mean time, the marriage between Philip and Mary was 
concluded ; and no further oppofition was made to Pole's jour- 
ney. Accordingly the Lords Paget and Haftings were fent to 
BrufTels, where Pole now was, to conduct him from thence into 
England. He arrived at Dover ( k ) on the zoth of November, 
1554, where he was received by the Biihop of Ely, the Lord 

Vol. II. 8. Y Montague, 

( 1 ) Vid* Blograph. Britan. and ( k ) The wind happening to 

Burnet** Hi ft. of theReform.Vol.il. change, and blow fair for England, 

P. 260, 261, Cclk&. of Records, foatftttaablt P*l« 10 pafi oter from 

P. *5*« Cajajf 
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Montague, and fomc other perfons of rank. From thence he 
proceeded by land to Gravefend, where he was met by the Bifhop 
of Durham, and the Earl of Shrewfbury, who prefented him 
with the repeal of the ad of his attainder, which had been 
pau*ed the day before. At Gravefend he went on board a 
yacht ( / ), which conveyed him to Whitehall, where he was re- 
ceived in the moil gracious and honourable manner by their 
Majefties ( m ). He was afterwards conducted to the Arch- 
bi (hop's palace at Lambeth, which had been fumptuoufly fitted 
up for his reception, by the Queen's orders ( »). King Philip 
foon after paid Pole a vifit, and they confulted together on the 
pr ope reft methods of re-uniting and reconciling the kingdom to 
the Holy Catholic Church. And that no time might be loft in 
this important and falutary work, the following day, the 27th of 
November, the Cardinal Legate went to the Houfe of Peers, the 
King and Queen being pre lent, and there made a long fpeech,. 
in which he invited the Parliament to a reconciliation with the 

Apoftolic 

Calais to Dover, Mr. Philips is ex- fent forwards, with many other Lords, 
tremely defirous to turn this incident to receive him as he landed. Philip 
into a miracle. " Being arrived at himfelf, who was then fitting at ta- 
Calais, (fays he) he was received, We with Mary, rifing up, went forth 
agreeably to the orders the Queen to meet him j and the Quean re- 
had given, with great magnificence, ceived him at the top of trie ftairt, 
and found a Royal yacht and fix men and declared, that (he felt at much 
of war in readinefs, to wait on him joy and pleafure in her mind, at fee- 
to his country. Here an incident ing him fafely returned, as (he had 
happened, which was remarked by felr, when (he firft entered upon the 
every one there prefent, and inter* peaceable poffeflion of her kingdom," 
preted as a declaration cf Heaven in Hift. Lib. xiii. 

his favour 5 and which, in whatever ( n ) Within three days after Pole's 

light it may now be looked on by arrival at Whitehall, another extraor- 

the reader, I muft not omit. The dinary affair happened, in which Mr, 

wind, which for feveral days had Philips has discovered the miracv- 

been fo contrary, as to make the lous interpofition of Providence. 

paflage to England impracticable, " The third day after (Tays he) ht 

and feemed as if it would continue went to Court, and the King, who 

fo, on the very night of the Legate's came out of the Anti-chamber to 

arrival, became on a fudden fair, and, meet him, delivered into his hand a 

in a few hours, conveyed him and packet of letters he had juft then re- 

his retinue to Dover." Amazing I ceived. It was* difpatch from -Rome, 

Vid. Life of Pole, Vol. II. P. 122. and brought the Legate the moft am- 

( / ) Mr. Philips fays, " It being pie powers, in order to accomptilh 

notified to him on the part of their the great work of the nation's recon- 

Majefties, that it was their pleafure ciliation with the Catholic Church s 

he mould now appear in the public and the incident of its arriving at 

character of Legate, the barge car- that critical junBur* was interpreted 

ried at her head the filver crofs, as a declaration of Heaven in favour 

which was raifed in fo confpicuous a of a caufe which then engaged the 

manner, as to be beheld by an infi- attention of all Europe."— Life of 

nite number of fpc&ators, who co- Pole, Vol. II. P. 126.— Without 

vered both fides of the Thames.*' doubt, the arrival of this packet 

Life of Pole, Vol. II. P. 115. from Rome was a moft ftupendoitt 

( m ) Thuanus fays, "The Bifhop miracle I 
of Winchester, Lord Chancellor, wat % 
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Apoftolic See ; from whence, he faid, he was fent by the common 
Pallor of Chriftendom, to reduce them who had long itrayed 
from the inclofure of the Church. This pathetic oration caufed 
<fuch emotion in the Queen, that (he immediately fancied herfclf 
with child, and that (he felt the embryo flir in her womb. Thofe 
about her, who knew her extreme defire of having iflue, flattered 
her in this opinion, fo that her Majefty was at la(t firmly con- 
vinced of her pregnancy. Notice was accordingly riven of it 
to the Council, who the fame night wrote a letter to tne Bifhop 
of London about it, ordering a Te Deum to be fung on theoc- 
cafion at St. Paul's, and the other churches of London : and 
Bonner caufed public prayers to be put up, that the child might 
fee a male, well-favoured, vigorous, and witty. And all that 
night, and the next day, there were great rejoicings about the 
Court and city ( o ). 

Two days after, the Speaker reported to the Commons the 
fubftance of Pole's fpeech ; and a mefTage coming from the Lord* 
for a conference of fomeof their Houfe with the Lord Chancel- 
lor, four Earls, four Bifhops, and four Lords, to prepare a Am- 
plication for their being reconciled to the See of Rome, it was 
confented to ; and the petition being agreed on at the Com- 
mittee, wa? reported, and approved of by both Houfes. It was 
addrefled to the King and Queen, and reprefented, on the part 
of the Parliament, " That whereas they had been guilty of a 
«' molt horrible defection and fchifm from the Apoftohc See, they 
" did now fincerely repent of it ; and in fign of their repen- 
" tance, were reader to repeal all the laws made in prejudice of 
41 that See : therefore, fince the King and Queen nad been no 
" way defiled by their fchifm, they prayed them to intercede 
" with the Legate to grant them abfolution, and to receive them 
41 again into the bofom of the Church." This petition being 
prefented by both Houfes on their knees to the King and Queen, 
they made their intercefCon with the Legate, who made a long 
fpeech on the occafion, in which he thanked the Parliament for 
repealing the aft again ft him, and making him a member of the 
nation, from which he was by that aft cut off : in recompence 
of which, he was now to reconcile them to the body of the 
Church. He told them, the Apoftolic See cherifhed Britain 
moft tenderly, as the firft nation that had publicly received the 
Chriftian faith : and that in the onion with the See of Rome, 
confided the happinefs and ftrength of all Churches. He wai 

2 Y 2 very 

( ) It is faid that difpatches were that (hs thought " (he could not be 

fent to inform foreign Courts of the fafely and happily delivered, nor that 

Queen's pregnancy ; and fome time iny thing could fuccetd profperoufly 

alter midwives, rockers, and nurfes, with her, unlefs all the Heretics in 

were provided. And afterwards, prifon w?re burnt a J ur.um, not 

when the persecution was carrying fparing one.*' Which cruelty, fays 

on againft the Protsftants, and the Mr. Scrypt, I do fuppofe her Pricfts 

Qu.cn again fancied herfclf with and Confeflbrs put into her head.— 

child, (he faid to thofe abaut her, Memorials of Cranmcr, P. 367, 
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very liberal in hi:; encomiums on the Queen, and faid, GOD hid 
fi:;!i..i!y p-e!er.cl Jut, to procure this great bleflxng to the 
Church, lie concluded with enjoining them, by way of pe- 
nance, tn rqcal the laws which they had made again It the Romun 
religion ; and then, in the Pope's name, he granted themafuU 
abiolutinn (' /■■ ), which they received on their knees ; and he alio 
abfulvcd the wh uk Realm from all ecclefiaftical cenfures. After 
thi*, they ull went to the Royal Chapel, where Tc Deom wm 
fun., on ihe occasion. 

The following Sunday the whole Court attended Pole to St 
Paul's, where lu- went in great (late, high mafs being there cele- 
brated in the pre fence of the King and Queen ; and the Chan* 
ceilor himfclf, Gardiner, preached on this text, Romans xiii. 2. 
*' Now it is high time for us to awake out of fleep ; for now is 
•' our falv.'ttion nearer than when we believed." 

But however acceptable the late proceedings in Parliament 
were to the Court and Courtiers, Pole had the mortification to 
find that the citizens of London abhorred thofe a&s, and that fie 
was not received with thatplcafure and refpeA he wifhed. "The 
" Legate" (as Mr. Strypc tells us from a fpeclator of Pole's 
pompous procejTion into the city) " rode — bleffing the people as 
" he went ; for which he was greatly laughed to fcorn. For 
" few of the people had now any good conceit of the Pope, or 
" his creature's bleflings. Nor did they put off their caps, and 
" make courtefy to the crofs ; neither was there fcaxce any ex- 
" prcifion of joy at the fight of the King and Queen : none 
•• faying, GOD save them. The Bifliop of Winchefter was 
*' fore offended at this, and threatened the people hard for their 
" dificfpeclful behaviour." It appears alfo from the fame 
Iliilorian, that the kingdom in general took fuch little faiisfac- 
tion in this reconciliation with the Pope, that the Queen foond 
hcrfeif obliged to write circular letters to the Sheriffs* to order 

rejoicings 

(/> ) Mr. Philips fays, that, " Du- their anceftcrs had always acknow- 

rin^ tii^ abfulurion, the Queen, an'l ledgd."— Mr. Pye obfervee, that 

many ethers, ilicd tears of joy and " this hypocritical rant of Gardi. 

picry ; and it btinr; r.ow over, th<.-y ncr's, in praife of a man he «ai 

all rofc up, and embraced one ano- known to diflike, whofe 09£cfic.mjJ' 

titer, oft- n i'.|-...rirg. T»- day we art Jien he had long Aruggled to fender 

hrn again I — Lile 01 Pole, Vol. 1. abortive, by keeping him by e-ferj 

r. 1 30. prfihle artifice out of the kingdora \ 

Beccatelli fays, that the Loid and whofe caufe (that of reftoTiOf 

Clianccliur, CndiRcr, made a fpcech the Papal Supremacy over this na- 

on this occiiixi, in which he dwelt tion) he had publicly written at>ainft, 

much on the extraordinary mtrcii mud, one would have imagined, 

of GOD to tli* kingdom, " which h.ive diftuj bed the mock Jbicmnicytf 

had prcfcrvcft this anytik Minijhr that day, and luve thrown the whole 

(Pole) for their fakes, who came to Houfe into a burft of laughter, had 

lead them out of ciarkiiefe into light, not Spanijb gravity iufecled the 

through tlii. their prefeni acl of obe- whole Aft'e.iibly, or Spmnijb g§ld re* 

•i^ncv to the Apoflolic $ee, which concilcd bare-faced knavery, aa well 
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rejoicibgs upon this occafion : the people not being forward of 
them fe Ives to make any outward nullification of their joy (q). 

After the di Ablution of the Parliament, the firft thing taken 
into confideration was, in what manner to proceed againft the 
Heretics. Pole had been charged by fome with favouring the Pro- 
teftants : but he now exprefled a very great deteftation of them ; 
and he would not even converfe with any who had been of that 
party, excepting Sir William Cecil. Indeed ever fince his ar- 
rival in England as Legate, his behaviour had been much 
changed from that freedom of converfation which he had for* 
nierly prattifed. He was in referveto all, fpoke little, and, as 
Burnet fays, put on an Italian temper, as well as behaviour ; 
making Priuli and Ormaneto, two Italians whom he had brought 
with him, his only confidents. However, it is faid thai he re- 
commended moderate meafures with refped to the Heretics, and 
profeffed himfelf an enemy to fevere proceedings ; whilft Gar- 
diner, on the contrary, laboured to promote the bloody pcrfecu- 
tion which followed ( r ). But it is certain, that one of the firft 
acls of Pole's legantine authority was to grant commiffions for 
the profecution of Heretics. Soon after others were iffuedto 
the Bifhops and Officials of the vacant Sees, to reconcile and 
abfolve both Clergy and Laity. But tothefe were tacfeed fomt 
inltrudions, which (hew that Pole was not fo averfe to perfeCu- 

tion 

•? bigotry, to their deluded fenfes." St, Andrew's Day, on wbicb this great 

P. 98. work was cempleted, to be kept berfcefir- 

Fu;her Paul fays, that Pole's fpeech ward with peculiar foletunity, (Phi. 
to the Parliament, when he invited lips, P. 130)5 his Holinefs and the. 
them to a reconciliation ro the See of good people of Rome exprefled their 
Rome, was " very long and artificial $ grateful homage to the Saint in this 
»nd the conclufion was, that he had pious and rational manner. " The 
the keys to bring them into the " head of St, Andrew was kept un- 
church, which they had (hut, by " covered the whole day, that all 
making laws againft the Aportolic " the people might fee it, vifitit, 
£ee : which when they did revoke, " and worihip it hs became them.** 
lie would open the doors unto them. Neve's Animadverftons, P. 497. - 
The Cardinal's pet fon was well ac- ( q ) Vid. Neve's Anhnadverfions, 
cepted, and an apparent afllnc WoS P. 498, 499. 

given to his propofiti -n, though rhe ( r ) Kid, Burnet's Hift. of the 

major part did fecr^tiy abhor the Reform. Vol. II. P 299. Mr. Hume 

tjualiry of a Pope's Miniller, and his filled up feveral p»gts of his Hif- 

were grieved to com -^ under the y-.-.ke to r y with the arguments by which 

•gain, ^ut they had fufferoa then- Gardiner and Pole, and their party, 

felves to be carried 10 far, that tluy fupported, " or might have fup- 

Khew not how toieturn," Lib. V. ported/* their different opinions con- 

" The Legate having performed ccr-ii toler. tion. However, what 

the important bufmefs of reconciling is offered on this fubject in Mr. 

the kingdom to the Church of Rome, Hume's Hiftory, was evidently never 

communicated then ws t> the P^pc, produced u er by Pole or Gardiner, 

who teftifted his j">y u,>on this occa- or theii adherents, but it almoft en- 

fion in a very fingul.tr manner, by tircly th. fab. icati -»n of the ingenious 

publishing indulgences, ordering pro- and inventive Kiltorian himfelf. Vtd, 

eelfions, and proclaiming a jubilee, Hift of Ens. VoL IV. P. 435— 440. 

"*wd the like. As Pole bad appointed 8vo. Edit. 
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tion as fome P rote dan t writers have fuppofed. " In thefe in- 
" ftructions (fays Mr. Strype) there are feveral ftri&ures, that 
*' make it appear Pole was not fo gentle towards the Heretics 
" (as the Profeflbrs of the Gofpel were then Ailed) as is re- 
" ported, but rather the contrary ; and that he went hand in 
" hand with the bloody Bimops of thefe days. For it is plain 
" here, that he put the Bifhops upon proceeding with them ac- 
" cording to the fanguinary laws, lately revived, and put in fall 
" force and virtue. What an invention was that of his, a kind 
" of inquifition by him fet up, whereby not a man might 
" efcapc, that flood not well affecled to Popery ? I mean, hii 
" ordering books to be made and kept, wherein the names of 
" all fuch were to be written, that, in every place and pari(h in 
" England were reconciled : and fo whoever were not Found in 
" thofe books, might be known to be no friends to the Pope; 
" and fo to be proceeded againit. And indeed after Pole's 
" crafty and zealous management of this reconciliation, all 
" that good opinion that men had before conceived of himva- 
44 nifhed, and they found thcmfelves much miftaken in him ; 
" efpecially, feeing fo many learned and pious Gofpel Bifhops 
" and Minillers imprifoned and martyred under him, and by his 
" commiffion. Infomuch that now people fpake of him as bad 
*' as of the Pope himfelf, or the worll ot his Cardinals ( t )." 

In March, 1555, Pope Paul III. died, and in lefs than a month 
-after his fucceffor Marcel 1 us II. died alfo ; upon receiving the 
news of which, Queen Mary made ufe of her inter eft in order to 
raife her kinfman, Pole, to the Papacy ; but without efred. In 
June, this year, the Cardinal went over into Flanders, in order 
to mediate a peace between France and the Emperor ; bat this 
regociation proving unfuccefsful, he returned again to England. 
The new Pope, Paul IV. was no friend to Pole, he had more 
liking to Gardiner, and in that difpofition he favoured the views 
of the latter upon the See of Canterbury. Nor was Pole's no- 
mination to that dignity confirmed by his Holinefs, till after the 
death of Gardiner. Pole is not free from a fufpicion of having 
contributed to haflen the death of Cranmer, who was burnt at 
Oxford on the 21ft of March, 1556 ; and on the next day Pole 
(having previoufly received Priell's orders) was confecrated 
Archbiihop of Canterbury in the church of the Grey Friars at ' 
Greenwich. On the 28th of the fame month, he went in ftate 
to Bow Church ; where the Biihops of Worcefter and Ely, af- 
ter the former had faid mafs, put the pall upon him ;~and thus 
inverted, he went into the pulpit, and made a fermon about die 
/origin and ufe of that veftment (/). 

In 

(5) Memorials of Cranmer, P. 347, Canterbury, and kept that conftaM 

348. residence there which became a good 

(/) Beccatelli fays, that " Pole Pallor j but the Queen would never 

would fain have fixed his abode at fuflfer him to leave the Court, iafit 

to 
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In November, the fame year, he was ele&ed Chancellor of the 
Univerfity of Oxford, and foon after of Cambridge ; and in> 
the beginning of the year 1557, he vifited both by his Commif- 
faries. Thole fent to Oxford were commiffioned to enquire if 
there were any who negle&ed the Popifh ceremonies, and upon 
the leaft fufpicion to ejeft them ; accordingly they proceeded 
againft numbers in the Univerfity,' and burnt all the Englid* 
Bibles, and fuch other heretical books as they found, in the pub- 
lic market place. They alfo made a procefs again ft the body of 
Peter Martyr's wife, that lay buried in one of the churche* 
there. And fhe being a foreigner, who underftood no Engliih, 
no witnefTes were to be found that had heard her utter any here- 
tical points. Hereupon they gave notice thereof* to the Cardi- 
nal, who wrote back, that her body mould be taken up, becaufe 
it lay near that of St. Fridefwide. This was accordingly 
done, and her body buried in a Dunghill. 

The Commiffioners who were fent to Cambridge, on their ar- 
rival there put the churches of St. Mary's and St. Michael's un- 
der an interditt, becaufe the bodies of the Heretics Bucer and 
Fagius were laid in them ; after which they proceeded againft 
them in a formal courfe of law. The bodies were cited to ap- 
pear, or if any would come in their names, they were required 
to defend them. But after three citations, the dead bodies not 
rifing to fpeak for themfelves, and none coming to plead for 
them, (for fear of being fent after them) the vifitors thought 
proper to proceed. And accordingly having examined many 
witnefTes concerning the Herefy which had been taught by Bu- 
cer and Fagius, they adjudged them obftinate Heretics, and ap- 
pointed their bodies to be taken out of the holy ground, and to 
be delivered to the fecular power. And a writ for the purpofe 
being brought from London, their bodies were taken up, and 
carried in coffins ; and being tied to flakes, with many of their 
books, and other heretical writings, were all burnt together (r ). 

Notwithftanding the important fervices which Pole had ren- 
dered to the Holy See, by being the inftrument of reducing 
England to its obedience, and his prefent concurrence in the 
perfecution of the Proteftants, and the zeal fhewn by him in the, 
extirpation of Herefy, the animofity of the prefent Pope was fo 
great againft him ( u ), that, upon various pretences, he accufed 

Pole 

ing, that it was more for the intereft ( t ) Vtd. Biograph. Britan. and 

of the Catholic faith that he mould Burnet's Hift. of the Reformation, 

refide near her perfon, than at Can- Vol. II. F. 345, 346. 

Cerbury.— Many able Divines were \ u ) Pope Paul IV. was now en- 

confulted on this point, who allured gaged in a war with Philip, King of 

the Cardinal, that he could not, with Spain, and hufband to Mary, having 

a fafe confeience, abandon her Ma* entered into an alliance with the 

jefty, when there toas fo much hfr.efs French Monarch for that purpofe, 

t* be done, to cru/h the Heretics, and give But the Pontiff (Dr. Neve obferves) 

m life to the Cat bilk utufe" P. 109. knew Pole to be " ever devoted to 

the 
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Pule a* .1 fufprcU-d Heretic, fumnmucd him to Rome 10 aafwcV 

ilu-chaip ( r, and depriving liitu of tholcgatincpowcri, conferred 

ilirin upon i'cyto, a Kramifcan Friar, whom he had fent tor to 

Rome, and made a Cardinal for the purpofc, dciigning alb 19 

canfe his promotion to the .Sec of balilbury ( nJ). I'hii ap- 

poinimcnt was made in September, 15(57 ; and the new Lcgatf 

was actually on the road for hnglund, when the Bulls came to the 

liftnds dI <|urcn Mary ; who having been informed of their 

contrite. I>y hci Amhaffador, laid tlirm up without opening them, 

or au|u:mitini» Pole with them, in whole iwhalf ihc wrote to thf 

Pope. And hVuatclli fays, (he directed her Ambaflador It 

Komr to tell his llolinris that " thin wai not the method to 

" keep the kingdom lUdlall in the Catholic faith, but rather W 

•' make it more heretical ihan ever, for that Curd inal Pole WM 

A< 1 he very Anviior of the Catholic part v." indeed, Miry 

frrnr. on this 01 cation to have excited fomc or her f alher'i fpirit J 

lor flu* wioir alio to Pry to, forbidding him to proceed OB Ml 

journey, and charging him at li i *• peril not to fet foot upon Eag- 

lillt )' 1 du ud. liut nniwithllandinp, all her care to conceal tot 

matter from the Cardinal, it was not pofliblc to keep it longs 

frun ; and Pole, no looucr haamc acquainted with the Half 

J ; athri\ plrnf'urc, than out of that implicit veneration which if 

con (hint ly and uiiallcrahly prefcrved for the Apoftolic Sec, hcvo« 

liiutaiily laid down the cnhjMi.s of hih legatinc power, and far* 

bote the rxercife of it ; difpalchiug hi» trufly friend OrmanetO 

10 Komr with IcUcrs, in which In- vindicated himfelf in fuck 

fiilnniiiive icmi'., a.*, even mollihvd and melted, we are told, thf 

obdurate hcait of Tope Paul. However, the Cardinal WM rt- 

floni 

tl»r intrrrih of ; Spain. lie wanted a brutal and flrree Popi/h Clergy. la 
I.ijr ur Hi ihr Cum l of l r .t\y,l\m\, like flue lif wan to Ivc pitied, that hi had 

lniii(rir t viftiiicuM nisil irfiiinir j who not coinage rnoujrli to con trod with 

by takiiH'. tlm l?-i'l I' 1 t'«»innil f »nd ft, fui^liiy a 1'itpa nn Paul tlit iVth 

Kaiiiing the fjuccii'i confidrnuviiiKbl wai j whu llioughl of no Oilier Wtf 

I'livrnr lirr Tumi 6iv.aK>>'F. in ' ,or of bcarina down Mercfy, buCbyfet* 

hiiili:iinl'A (jiMiuU. Hut (fi lavy, a% t itifc up (he Inquisition every where 1 

VfU- it-iTi.iiuril in i!i:it flafi >n, lie w.n fo Pole, il feenu, juilgeel it Alflldent 

appif li'nfivr, dial by lm indication i»r bun, no! to -el liimfelf. nor toftt 

flir mij'lif rnlrr into alliant.'-ft (to- on any ; and thought he dtdenoeghj 

rtin^ii vc< in bm politic*,*'— -Ani- wlim liu dih-ouraged it In Britain 

niarlvrifcin, I'. w % . |„,l y ct be f.iantcd commifflont to thf 

Itiniffp II111 nri intim-iici, 1l1.1t it oiler 1'ifhojn And Archdeacona I* 

w.n Pi.lc'n. irai of ibn Pope, tbat in- pio.crd adrift iliofe called Heie* 

«lucr.) liioi to coiK.in iii ilic prrf(.Mi. tits."-— •Hill, of Reform« Vol, it, 

tlon of ilir Piolrfbint*, ,1^.1 in fl hi« I*. 3^7. 

inclination-). ■• tic (hewn) (fay* lir) ( w ) TliH Petto* Or PctO, |u4 

tlir Mi'r 4 kiir.r« of lij'-. Ijiiiii in <mo didniffuifhcd Itiinlelf by the InfojeflC 

tiling tli.it being af ( ;iin(l ciurl |mm- liboilicn bo (OuK With King Uttff 

irniiiiKt with iicmic:«, be did not vill. in .1 fcrmoft lie preached blrfbre 

tnoir i-pmly \ntilc(*. il \ but botb i bat Morurub it Qf TOtrirli. 3ee 

fiifl'-rnl the other Uif}.ii|j« tfi y.n tin, flic fn it VtihUSi e£ OUT Weffb 

•n«l cvrn m C'^ntci liUiy,— -be Irlt P, 347, 
Ibofc poor men to the tiutltici of the 
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1 jlored to his legatine powers foon after ; bat did not live to en- 
£ joy them a full twelvemonth, being feized with a doable quartan 
1 ague, which carried him off the 18th of November* 15^8 ( x)* 

• His body being pat into a leaden cdflin, lay forty days ia great 
- ftate at Lambeth ; after which it was conveyed from thence with 

• much funeral pomp to Canterbury, and interred on the north 
: fide of Thomas of Becker's chapel, in the cathedral there. 
i Over his grave was ere&ed a tomb, on which was infcribed only 
\ this ftlort epitaph, DepjSitum Cardinalis Poli> the Re* 
.' mains of Cardinal Pole {j). 

• The Cardinal was, as to his perfon, of a middle (feature, and 
i of a lean habit of body; his complexion was fair, and he was 
; yellow haired. He had a large open countenance, enlivened 
1 with a chearful and pleafant eye. His conflitution was health* 
\ fol, though not ftrong ; and he was (eldom out of order, but 
t when he was troubled with a rheiimatic defluxion, which fell 
1 fometimes into his arm, and was very painful to him ; and at 
, others occaiionld an inflammation in one of his eyes ( « ). 

i . ' He was a learned and an eloquent man, and naturally of a 
> benevolent and mild difpofition ; but his bigotted attachment to 
1 the See of Rome occafioned his being concerned in tranfa&ions 
1 which retted great di (honour on his memory. " That Pole's 

natural temper might be averfe to fanguinary proceedings, (fays 
:- Dr. Neve), that thefe violent meafures were chiefly promoted by 
-, others, and that he fhewed fome inftances of clemency and com* 
. paffion, is not to be denied ; but it doth not appear that he dif- 

luaded the Court from thefe cruelties, or exerted his influence to 

prevent them ( a )*" It is at lead certain, that the moll cruel 

perfections were carried on in bis name ( b )* 

Vol. II. 8. 2 Z , Pole's 

( x ) Queen Mary died the day be- Biwbp (hewed him, be looked upon 

lore the Cardinal. Beccatelli fays, it, and faid, New then is tbt time Ifc 

«* He had been told of the Que n's "ft it j and with thefe words he ex* 

death, as he never ceafed enquiring pired, and was received, wi hope, 

about her almoft every inftant, and into the habitations of Blcfled SpU 

would not fuflfer any 6rte to attempt rits, with the pious and Catholic 

to deceive him; and when theac Queen, his m&Arefs, ait»r a todfomt- 

count wis brought him, he told, I pilgrimage of fifty*eight years and 

hop* CHRIST, in bis mercy, will not fix months." P. 129, 130. 

mbAndon this focr kingdom j neither fv ) Vid. Bfograph. Britan. 

did this event the lead alter or dif- \x) Beccatelli, P. 133. 

compofe him, but he continued in ( a ) Animadverfions, P. 513. 

prayer and devour meditation, with ( b ) Mr. Philips fays, (Vol. tt^ 

great firmnefs of mind, to the Uft. P. 216.) that not one was put td 

About an hour before he expired, (as death in the Diocefe of Canterbury, 

I was told by the Bifhcp of St. alter Cardinal Pole was promoted to 

Afaph, who gjve him extreme unclion, that See.'* But that this is abfo- 

Jind was always in rhe room with lutely untrue, is fufliciently (hewrt 

him), he afked* if the book of Re- by Mr. Ridley, (Review, P. 316) n^ 

commend ^ to 1 y Prayers, to be ufed at lefs than twenty-tour being burnt in 

the foul's departure, was ready, as one year in the Diocefe of Canter* 

fct had dtfired $ which, whvn tbt bury, whiift Pole was Arcabtfhop of 

th»| 
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Pole's private life appears to have been regular and unHanie- 
able ; and there is the grcateft reafon to believe, that he wai 
fincerely pious. " His behaviour in his la ft moments (hewed, 
(fays the judicious writer juil quoted) that his religion, though 
ill-directed, was fin cere and genuine (c)." He appears to have 
been charitable and generous, and a kind mailer to his domef- 
tics. He was naturally addicted to ft udy and retirement; and 
tho ( he feems not to have been without a tincture of ambition, he 
appears not to have had fpirit or activity enough for the public 
and aclivc fcenes of life ( i ). 

The Cardinal was very temperate in his diet ; he allowed 
himfclf two meals a day, but the lcaft was in the evening. He 
was an early rifer, generally getting up before day-break, to 
follow his ftudies and devotions ; and was not fond of the parade 
of having many fervants about him. His converfation is faidto 
have be«. n very facetious and agreeable. He left his beloved 
friend Alvifc Priuii, a Venetian man of quality, his executor and 
heir ; hut the generous Italian, who had followed the Cardinal 
into tf ngland, and had ever ihewn the mod difinterefted attach- 
ment to him, would not enrich himfelf by the wealth of his 

friend, 

tli at See. See alfc Dr Neve's Ant- tie or no conference." But the 

madveriions, P. 558, 559. misfortune it. that the fads wfcicfc 

Mr. Philips, who, under the pre- Mr. Philips hat mifreprefented in tht 

tence of writing the Hiftory of the gro flirt manner, and many abfoleto 

Lite of Reginald Pole, hath taken untruths which he hat advanced, art 

abundant pains to varnifh Popery, of thegreateft confequeoceof any is 

and to recommend it to the good his Hiftory j and, indeed, he hatha* 

peoplucf this country, has been con- good as pleaded guilty to the chiret 

vicfterf, upon the clearcil and the which hath been brought agaitft 

full-, ft cviiLnce, by Dr. Neve, Mr. him, of being a notorious faumcr 

Rid ley, and others, of flagrant per- and pervcrter of Hiftory, bynotof- 

ve: lions of Hirtory, 01 the groffcft fering ten lines to the purpose in hit 

mifnprefentations, and of manifeft own defence. 

falfiuods. He bach lately publifhcd (c) Neve's Aninudvcrtions, Pi 

a new edition of his Work, in two 560. 

Volumes in Octavo 5 at the end of ( d) " There is no part of hit 

which, Vol. If. 1'. 327. lie hath added character more amiable than when 

fome pages in his own vindication, we view him in his retirements, and 

But, inftcad of attempting to pro- in the focial intercourtei with private 

ciuce any latisiaclory refutation of friends : here he appeared to great 

the chirgcs which have been brought advantages, anddifplayed all theen- 

againft him, (which indeed ho knew dearing good qualitiea of the polite 

was impartible) he bath contented fcholar, the chearful companion, and 

himfclf with rilling up about twelve the fincere friend. Hia fame would 

pages, in a manner truly jefuitica), in have been handed down to pofterity 

endeavouring to convince his readers with undiminished luftro, if he had 

that his principles aie of a very never engaged in the turbulent ac- 

peaceahle and harmlefs tendency, tive fcenes of life 5 for which he ei- 

and rhit he himfclf is an exceeding tlier was not defigned by nature, or 

good fubjt'cl. He tells us, that be had rendered himfelf unfit .by in* 

has " too re*! a refptct for the pub- dulging an indolent and timid difpo- 

lic to trouble it with wrangles on fition.** — Neve's Animadverfeet 

U€t$, or dates, or authorities, of lit- on Philips, P, 553, 554. 
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friend, whom he furvived only twenty months, which time w»* 
wholly fpent in collecting the Cardinal's eiFefls, which were dif- 

Erfea about in different places ; and having difcharged all the 
jacies, he gave away the remainder in fuch a manner as he 
thought would be moft agreeable to the Cardinal's mind, referv- 
ing tohimfelf only his friend's Breviary and Diary. 

Several of Pole's pieces have been mentionedin the courfe of 
our account of his Life. Some other fmall pieces, and tome 
tranflations from the Fathers, were alfo publiihed by him. He 
was feveral years employed in collecting various readings, emen- 
dations, &c. of Cicero's works, with a defign to publilh a com- 
plete copy of them ; but he was prevented by his death, and 
the papers are now loft ( t ). Four large Volumes of letters 
which palTed between I'ole and his learned friends, with prelimi- 
nary difcourfes to each Volume, were publiihed by Cardinal 
■Quirini, between the years 1744 and 1752. And a fifth Vo- 
lume was publiihed in 1757, fmce the deceafe of Quirini, but 
from the collections made by him. 



( c ) V)d. Biograph, Britan. The book of Pole's, written about 1530, 

Anther of Pole's article in that Work which wai perilled by Cranmerj but 

fays, " We are told by Mr. Slrype, does not" fay, that the book was 

that Pole wrote a book about 1530, written to per fu,. da Henry to costi- 

to pu'fuade King Henry to continue nue the negocialion of hit marriage 

the negociation of his marriage with with Anne Boleyn ; but, on tbo 

Anne Boleyn, which was perufed by contrary, that It wai written lodif- 

Cranmer ;' in which he ii followed fuarje the King from profecuting bis 

by the Author of Pole') Life in the divorce from Catherine, and to per- - 

Cenera) Biographical Dictionary, Svo. fuade him to fubmit his caiifeto the - 

/Vol. IX. P. 39a.) who adds, " this Pope's judgment. — FiJ. Strjpe'» 

is really not credible." But both Memorials of Cranmer, P, t • f, 

'thefe Writers are miftaken. Strype and Appendix, P. 3, 4, {4 
£j* no fuch thing. He mentions a 
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The Life of Nicholas Ridley, 
Bifliop of London. 



NICHOLAS RIDLEY was born in the beginning 
of the fixteenth Century, in Tynedale, at a place 
called Wilmontfwick in Northumberland. He re- 
- ceived his fchool education at Newcaftle upon Tyne, 

from whence he was removed to Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, 
about the year i 5 18, wl en Luther was preaching again ft indul- 
gences in Germany. His difpofition was open a::d ingenuous ; 
the care taken of him in his youth, feafoned his mind with an 
cai'V piety ; and as l.e was remarkably endued with conftancy 
and refolution, he was indefatigable in his flu dies, both at New- 
caille and at the Univeriity. He had an opportunity of learn- 
ing the Greek tongue, at the public lectures of Richard Crook, 
who about that time began to teach it in Cambridge ; to which 
all the ichoiars equally contributed, whether they attended, or 
not. As to religious opinions, his tirfl prejudices were all in fa- 
vour of the Ronulh Church : and it is prooable that his uncle, 
Dr. Robert Ridley, then Fellow of Queen's College, at whofe 
expence, and under whofe influence he was now educating, 
would keep him ih-ady in that traft. In fhort, his charaderat 
this time appears to have been that of an ingenious, virtuous, 
zealous Papiil ( / ). 

In 1522, Mr. Ridley took the degree of Batchelor of Arts. 
He had already acquired a confiderable fkill in the XMn and 
Greek languages ; and was now making himfelf mailer of the 
learning more in vogue, the philofophy and theology of the 
fchools. This was certainly, in fome degree, a mifpending of 
his time. He is not, however, cenfqrable on that account ; it 
was the Lfh.onof the age ; and his profecution of thefeftudies, 
in which he was very expert, was not wholly without its ufe. 
For he w-to afterwards thereby the better qualified to difcern the 
vai.iry of this kind of knowledge, and to deteft the.fophiftry of 
his antagonilts, a hen attacked rrom this quarter. 

In 15 24, hb abilities were fo well known, and fo generally ac- 
knowledged, that the Mailer and Fellows of Univerfity College 
in Oxiord, invited him to accept of an exhibition there. This, 
however, he thought proper to decline ; and was the fame year 

choicn 

(/ ) Vid, Life of Dr. Nicholas by the Rev. Glocefter Ridley, LL.& 
Kitl^y, fopae time B.feop of London, $to f £dit, 1763. P, %+ 3, 48, 40. 
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rfiofcn Fellow of his own College in Cambridge. The next 
year he took the degree of Mailer of Arts ; and in the year fol- 
lowing he was appointed by the College their general Agent in 
all caufes relating to the churches of Tilncy, Soham, and Sax- 
thorpe, belonging to Pembroke Hall. But as his iludies were 
now directed to Divinity, his uncle, at his own charge, fent him 
for his farther improvement to ipend fome time among the Doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne in Paris, and afterwards among the I'roief- 
ibrs of Louvain ; where he probably fpent the years 1527, 1528, 
and 1529. 

In 1530, Mr. Ridley was chofen junior Trcafurerof his own 
College ; and it was at this time, when he was purfuing his theo- 
logical (ludics, the foundation of which he had laid abroad, that 
he not only applied himfelf with great diligence to the reading 
of the Scriptures, as the fafcit guide in thofe ftudics, but alia 
took pains to imprint them in his memory : and for this purpoie 
he ufed to walk in the orchard at <'em broke Hall, and there get 
without book almoft all the Epifllcs in Greek; which walk is to 
this day called Ridley's Walk. 

In the beginning or the year 1532, George Throgmorton and 
John A (k well, two young men from Oxford, who had formed a 
very high opinion of thcmfelves, ventured to Cambridge on no 
wiferan errand, than to challenge all that Univcrfity to tfdifpu- 
tation on two queftions, in which they had prepared themfclves* 
Ridley, being famous for his abilities as a difputant, was one of 
the five appointed to undertake the challengers. The oddnefs of 
the occafion drew together a great concourfe of fcholars, fo that 
the fchool doors were broken down by them. For the number 
of fcholars then at Cambridge was very gr.'at, as may be con- 
cluded from a paflage in Latimer's ferman before King Kdward 
in 1550 ; where he fays, that " he verily believes there wero 
" then ten thoufand fcholars fewer than there were twenty years 
" ago." Ti'irogmorton was to refpond on the firft (jucftion, 
whom his opponents fo pre (Ted, that, finding him a little cm- 
barrafled, they purfued their advantage, (which was particularly 
the method of Ridley, when he met with fuch vain-glorious dis- 
putants) and wver fuffered him to recover himfelf again. At 
which his fellow- adventurer Afkwell, who was to refpond on the 
fecond aucftion, was fo difcou raged, that he declined the difpu* 
tation, by feigning himfelf lick. And thus ended this ridicu- 
lous challenge, to the difgrace of the challengers. — Archbilhop 
Tcnnifon, in his manufcript notes in the Library at Lambeth, 
calls this Duillum Reliciosum, a religious Combat ; but in 
truth, there was no more of religion in the quell ions, than there 
was of difrrction in the challenge. The firlt was, Whether the 
Civil Law was more excellent than Medicine ? And the fecond, 
from which we may form fome judgment of what learned trifles 
they bufied themfelvcs with in that age, was, Whether a woman, 

condemned 
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condemned to death, being twice tied up, and the Ctirds hath 
times breaking, ought to be hanged the third time ( g ) ? 

In 1533; Mr. Ridley was chofen feuior Proctor of the Uni* 
vjrfity. And while he continued in that office, the importatt 
point of the Pope's Supremacy came before them to be ex- 
am in cd upon the authority of Scripture. And for this parpofe 
public 1) imputations were appointed, for lifting die quejhon tho- 
roughly. In confequence of which, the Univerfity cane * 
length to this refolution, " That the Biihop of Rome hid no 
" more authority and jurifdiction derived to him from. GOD, it 
" this kingdom of England, than any other foreign Bifhop." 
This was ligned in the name of the Univerfity, May the ad, 
1534, by Simon Ileynes, Vice-Chancellor; and by NichoUl 
Ridley and Richard Wilkes, Proctors. 

Mr. Ridley difcharged himfelf of his Proctor** office about 
October, 1534, and then took the degree of Batchelor-in Dig- 
nity, and was chofen Chaplain of the Univerfity. He was like* 
wile (if it be not the fame office) Public Reader, as himfelf in- 
forms us ; which Archbifhop Tennifon calls PftJEDiCATOt 
Publicus. He is alfo called in the Pembroke MS. Magistei 
Glomeri/e, whofe office is fuppofedto have been fimiiar to that 
of 1 he Univerfity Orator at this day. Whilft he was in thefe 
offices* he loll his good uncle and friend, Dr. Robert Rid- 
ley ( £), on the 12th of June, 1536. But the education which 
the uncle generoufly bellowed, and the improvement which the 
nephew had made by his great application, foon recommended 
him to another and greater patron. For in the very next year, 
his great reputation as an excellent preacher, and the beftdiipn- 
tant of his time, his great and ready memory, and intimate ao» 
quaintance with the Scriptures and the Fathers, occasioned the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury to defire the affiftance of his learn- 
ing ; for Cranmer's houfe was a kind of Univerfity, where' 
many learned men were entertained, foreigners as well as na- 
tives. But Ridley was ingrafted into the Archbifhop's family, 
and appointed one of his Chaplains ; and had an opportunity 
this year cf enjoying much of the Archbifhop's company and 
lcifure. And as an earned of his favour and approbation, on 
the 30th of April, 1538, the Archbifhop collated Jinn to the Vi- 
carage of Heme in Eaft Kent. Here he was diligent to inftrud 
his charge in the pure doctrines of the Gofoel, as far as they 
were yet difcovered by him, (not from the Schoolmen and Po- 
pifh Doctors), except in the point of Tranfubftantiation, from 
which error he was not yet delivered. And the good fruits of 
his Miniitry there, were feen in the effects it produced, particu- 
larly in the Lady Fiennes, whom he brought to have a jnft fenfe 

of 

( g ) l r *d % Life of Ridley, as before, Queen Catherines advocates in the 

P. 62, 64, 96, 97. Icgantine Court. CavenHUh obfervtt 

(b) Dr. Robert Ridley was a cele- of him, that he was a little man, bat 

bratcd Canonift, He was one of a great Ditine, 
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*>f the do&rines of Chriftianity ; and which me afterwards tefti- 
£cd by her exemplary life and good works. And to enliven the 
devotion of his parifhioners, he ufed to have the Te Deum read 
in his parifh church in Englifh ; which was afterwards urged in 
accufation again ft him. 

It was in 1539, that the ac"l of the Six Articles was paflcd, 
againft which Mr. Ridley, who had now the character of a zea- 
lous Scripturiil, bore his teftimony in the pulpit : though other- 
wise he was in no danger from the penalties of the ftatute. For 
the article of the corporal prefence was at that time an article of 
his Creed. The marriage, or uncleannefs of Priefts, did not af- 
fect him, who never ailed againil the ftatute in the former in- 
fiance, and was never charged with doing fo in the latter. And 
as to the article of auricular confeflion, he tells us towards the 
clofe of his life, that he always thought confeflion to the Mi- 
nifter might do much good. But he made a difference betwixt 
what he thought an ufeful appointment in the Church, and the 
prefling it on the confeience as a point neceifary to falvation. 
This teftimony, however, occafioned him no fmall trouble. 

Mr. Ridley had now been two years at his parifti of Heme, 
getting new lights himfelf, by a cloie application to his fludics of 
the Scriptures and the Fathers, and by friendly conference with 
his patron the Arch bifhop ; and faithfully communicating to 
his people the word of GOD, " not after the Popifh trade," as 
himfelf teftifies, in his Farewell : though as yet he acknowledges* 
GOD had not revealed to him the doctrine of the Lord's Sup- 
per. His improvement in knowledge was very uniuftly charged 
upon him as a fickle change of opinions, and a fcrvile conformity 
to the times : but there never appeared any fluctuating or fhiffc- 
ing backward and forward in his judgment, but a regular pro- 
grcflion and advancement in the difcovery of truth. He fought 
it with diligence, and he generally, though gradually, found it ; 
being uninfluenced by worldly motives. Of this he afterwards 
made a very folemn declaration, before the Commiffioncrs at, 
Oxford. " I have thought othcrwife (faid he) in times pall,, 
" than I now do : yet (GOD F call to record unto my foul, I lie 
" not) I have not altered my judgment, as now it is, either by 
" conftraint of any man, or laws, either for the dread of any 
" danger in this world, either for any hopes of advantage; but 
" only for the love of the truth, revealed unto me by the grace 
" of GOD (as I am undoubtingly pcrfuaded) in his holy word, 
" and in the reading of the anticnt Fathers." 

During the time that Mr. Ridley continued at Heme, he fo 
diligently and confeientiutifly discharged his paftoral office, that 
he gained the general applaufe of the people in the neighbour- 
ing parifnes ; who, neglefling their own teachers, would come 
for many miles round to hear his fcrmons. But in 1540, he re- 
paired to Cambridge, and there took the degree ot Doclor in 
Divinity ; which ne probably did by the perfuafion of the 

Archbifhop, 
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Archbiftiop, who was now meditating to bring his Chaplain 
more into the light. And in the Oftober following, the Mafler- 
ihip of Pembroke Hall becoming vacant, the Fellows, who well 
knew the learning, abilities, and good difpofitions of their old 
Collegiate, invited him back again to College, to take upon him 
the guardi.<n(hip of their fociety. And about this time Cran- 
mcr\s recommendation appeared to be of its ufual weight with 
the King, by his Majefly's appointing Pr. Ridley to be one of 
his own Chaplains. Soon after this, the cathedral church of 
Canterbury w:is made collegiate, with a Dean, and twelve Pre- 
bend arieb, and fix Preachers ; which, being Cranmer's own 
church, he found no difficulty in obtaining the fifth prebendal 
flail for Dr. Ridley. 

With how much integrity our new Prebendary difcharged the 
duties of his function, .appears from his endeavours in the pulpit 
to fct the abufes of Popery fo open before the people's eyes in 
his fermons, A9 to provoke the Prebendaries and Preachers of 
what was called the Old Learning, to exhibit articles againft 
him, at the Archbiftiop'* vifitation in 1541, for preaching con- 
trary to the flatute of the Six Articles. He feared not to bear 
his tcilimony againft any error which he had difcovered ; but 
yet, from refpedt to the authority by which the Six Articles were 
enjoined, hcdel.vered his opinion fo cautioufly, that his accufen 
could prove njthing but the malice of their ace ufation. 

The fubjt&s up n which he treated were, the neceffity of 
pra\cr in a known tongue ; without which, he faid, it were but 
tabling ; that men ought not to build any fecurity upon mere 
ceremonies ; and that auricular confeffion, though it might be 
ufeful, was not enjoined by Divine authority in the Scriptures* 
The manner in which he treated thefe fubje&s, we learn from 
the acknowledgment of the fiifhop of Winchester, in a letter to 
Ridley in King Edward's reign. He fays, " You declared your- 
" felt" always dcfirous to fet forth the mere truth, with great dc- 
•' fire of unity, as you profeffed ; not extending any of your 
41 afleve rations beyond your knowledge, but always adding fuch 
" like words, as pap. as you had read; and if asy ma* 
*' lOuld shew you further, you w^uld hbai him; 
" wherein you were much to be commended." Such was the 
meek and gentle fpirit, and the fame time fuch the ftcady and 
Continent conduct, of Dr. Ridley. 

But n<n with Handing this, a deagn was formed, in 15431 by 
the En (hop of Winchcfter, and fomc of his Popifli aflociates* 
particularly Dr. Lcndcn, to procure the ruin of Archbilhop 
Crarnier, and of fuch Divines as were connected with him, ana 
who favoured the Reformation. And in purfnance of this 
fi-hemc, and as a part cf it, an information was laid againft Dr. 
Ridicy, before the Juiliccs in Kent. The articles of this accu- 
sation were, 1. That he preached at'St. Steven's i a Rogation 
w*ek, and [aid, that auricular confeffion was but a mere pofitiv* 
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liw, and ordained as a godly mean for the (inner to come to the 
Prieft for counfel ; but he could not find it in Scripture, i. 
That he faid, there was no meeter term to be given to the cere- 
monies of the Church, than to call them beggarly cere mo- 
kies. 3. That TeDeum had been fung commonly in Englifh 
At Heme, where the faid Matter Doctor is Vicar. But the male- 
volence of the defign formed for the ruin of Cranmer and his 
friends, being difcovered to the King, the whole defign was 
crufhed, and a flop put to the prolecution againft Dr. Rid- 

fcy- ( *' > 

The greateft part of the year 1545, Dr. Ridley fpent in retire- 
ment at his Vicarage of Heme. He had hitherto been an un- 
fufpe&ing believer of Tranfubftantiation. The generally re- 
ceived doctrine, the decrees of Popes * and decifions of Councils, 

Vol. II. 8. 3 A had 

( l ) This year, 7543, Dr. Smollct raged and fanatical Aefirlfitrt took 
tells us, that ,s three Protefiants were arms againit the Papal Hierarchy, 
burned at Windforj" after which he and threatened to rend from tha 
farther obferves, that Gardiner, Bifliop Church at once all her tiches and au- 
Of Winchester, and the other enemies thority 5 no wonder (he was ani- 
of the Reformation, were " not con- mated with equal zeal and ardor, in 
tented with the deftruclion of thofe, defence of fuch antient and invalu- 
and other fucb innocent Entbufiafti," able pofTeirions/ , «— Hiit. of Gr. 
Hift. of Eng. Vol. VI« P. 18. Oftavo Brit. P. 26. Edit. 4to. Edinb. 1754. 
Edit. Was it the defign of the Doc- And " the Proteftant Fanaticifm, the 
tor here to infinuate to his readers, Proteftant Entbujiajm, and the fanati- 
that Proteftant and Entbufiaft are fy- cal Reformers " are phrafes very tami« 
lionimous terms ? In the fame Vo- liar with this Hiftorian. In ftiort, he 
lume of his Hiftory, P. 61. after not only fpeaks of the Reformers in- 
having given us the characters of the general as Fanatics and Enthufiafts, 
Bifhops of Salisbury, Worcefter, and but appears to confider Enthufiafm 
St. Afaph, Shaxton, Latimer, and as the great character! flic of the Pro- 
Barlow, he afierts, that " the other teftant religion, 
preachers of the new religion, were That the Reformers were not all 
generally Entbufiafts,** And thefe equally endued with prudence and 
are not the only inftances of Dr. ability, is certain ; it is alfo certain, 
Smolltt's fpeaking in a very con- that many of them were animated 
temptuous, and we will add, in a with great zeal in defenbe of truth, 
very unjult manner, of the firft Re- and in oppofition to ecclefiaftical ty* 
formers.— Vid, P. 153. of the firft rannyj but this we think no difcrc* 
Volume of our Work. dit to their characters, nor no evi- 
But there is another modern Hifto- dence of Enthufiafm. And that they 
rian, Mr. Hume, who hath beftowed did not deferve this charge of Fana- 
the epithets fanatical and entbufiafti- ticifm and Enthufiafm, thus injuri- 
sal upon the Reformers, with a frill oufly and indifcriminately brought 
more liberal hand. This gentleman againft them, muft be, we appre- 
fays, that, " The firft Reformers, hend, fufficiently apparent to.every 
who made fuch furious and fuccefsful man, who is difpofed to examine tha 
atucks on the Romifh fuperftition, matter with any degree of fairneft 
and (hook it to its loweft founda- and candour. 
tions, may fafely be pronounced to This fubjeel has, however, been 
fcave been univzrfdly ennamed with well confidered by a late learned and 
the bigbfft EntbuJtaJm. % *~—-B\tiU of ingenious Writer 5 and whole words- 
Cr. Britain, Vol. I. P. 7. In ano- we (hall, therefore, borrow on this 
ihtr plact lit fays, « When (he {*> eccajion, « Wert (he npujin princi- 
ple! 
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had implanted this faith in him ; the rhetorical expreffions ut 
the Fathers, and the letter of Scripture, had confirmed him it 

th» 

pies (fays he) on which the Reforms- path, and incited them to follow 

tion was founded, and according to their example, and to affert their re« 

which it was conducted, irrational ? ligtous liberties, to which they bad a 

or were they wild and irregular? native, an unalienable right, at AM 

Then, indeed, would they have been and Chriftians. 

known to be of the enthufiaftic kind. " To the charge of novelty that 

But did the firft Reformers ever fpeak was brought againil their doftriae, 

of any new revelation of the Divine they made anfwer, That it moil ap* 

Will, that had been made to them pear new to thofe alone, who were 

from Heaven ? Did they lay claim to unacquainted with the true doctrine 

prophetic infpiration ? and, inconfc- of the Gofpel, as contained in, (acred 

quence of fuch claim, did they mean writ.— -But ai the plea of antiquity 

to impofe any doclrines of religion was ftrcnuoufly urged, and the fame 

on the credit of their own teftimony, of the antient Dodora of the Chrtf- 

and the weight of their own autho- tian Church was loudly founded by 

rity ? Were thefe their pretentions ? thofe who defended the Popilh fyt 



and was this the manner of their tern j to the writings of the 
addrcft i tive Fathers alfo did the Reformers 

" In anfwer to thefe queftions, I make their appeal, (though with a 
appeal to their Hiftory, to their regard in no fort equal to that which 
wiitings yet extant, and even to they yielded to holy Scripture), and 
what their enemies have faid con. to the doctrines and practices of Ust 
cerning them. Was it not their pureit, that is, of the three firft ages 
avowed principle, That the faith of of Cbriftianity, They did not de- 
Chriftianswas t»reft on the word of dine even this inferior tribunal | 
GOD, and on this alone ? and there- well knowing that the Catholic cauls 
fore, that any doctrine or practice could not be defended before it; 
whatever net fo grounded, ought not Nay, they undertook to prove, that 
to be received with religious regard $ many of thofe corruptions of which 
and if it was condemned by holy they complained, had not been heard 
writ, that it ought to be rejefled, of in the church, during the fpace of 
even though long prefcription, and fix or feven hundred years* Some 
the fanftion of cccleiiaftical autho* others might be traced backwards to 
rity, could be pleaded in its behalf $ the fifth, or perhaps the toorth Ceo* 
neither of which can (lamp a value tury j but what they were at that 
on error and folly, nor change the time, was as much to bediftinguUhed 
internal nature, though they may in- from what they were becosne In the 
deed the outward a i tire of truth and fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries, ai 
falfhood. Thus did they proceed in is the fmall ftream of a river near its 
rejecting Popith errors, and in pro* fource, from its deep and overflow* 
pounding and confirming the oppo- ing waters when it is poured into the 
site truths. They objected j they ar- ocean. 

gued ; they drew their conclusions " To the mod antient General 
from reafon and Scripture $ they Councils they profefled regard, the* 
called upon their adverfaries to try they denied infallibility. Neither 
their doctrines by this teft j and they - could they perceive any fort of reason 
exhorted Chriftians to judge for for granting it to the Papal chair, 
themfeives, to fearch the Scriptures, which had to long, and ft arrogantly 
and to be on their guard, againft the claimed it. In Jhor^ as they were 
influence of fpecious forms, of crafty not wanting in a proper reflect, to 
arts, and timorous fuperftition. They antiquity, 10 they adhered to the 
had themfeives (ha ken off the preju- word of GOD, as the perfect rule of 
dices that were fo apt to entangle Chriftian faith and practice, accordV 
tlicm in the fearch of truth ; they ing to which all reOaioue do Oii ns s 
ltd the way te others in the noble were to be tried, and by whose an* 
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this opinion. In the year 1544, Luther had written with great 
warmth againft the do&rine of the Zuinglians, upon this fub- 
je&, declaring them Heretics. The Zuinglians replied in the 
beginning of the following year, when they publifhed their 
*pol°gy ; in which they explained their do&rine and faith,, 
purged themfelves of the guilt of Herefy, and itated Luther'a 
and their doftrines, fo that the world might judge where the 
"truth lay. It was about this time, that Ridley began to examine 
into the foundation of the doltrine of Traniubftantiation ; 
and from the coincidence of time, it has been judged pro- 
bable, that it was the perufal of this book, which was then 
very generally and eagerly read, that induced him to give 
the queflion a fair examination. It is however, certain, that, 
by whatever means induced, he now entered upon this en- 
quiry. And it appears like wife, that he procured a little 
treatife, written feven hundred years before, by Ratramus, or 
Bertram, a Monk of Corbey, at the requeft of the Emperor 
Charles the Bald, about the year 840 ; which had been pub- 
lifhed at Cologn in 1532, and then fent by the Zuinglians to 
Albert, Marquis of Brandenburgh, to vindicate their do&rines 
* from the charge of novelty. From this book Ridley learned, 
that the determination of the Church for Tranfubftantiation 

3 A 2 had 

thoritythey were to be Anally deter- " Upon the whole, as the blef- 

mined. They tran dated the Scrip- rings of the Reformation are truly 

tures into different languages, they ineftimable, fo we cannot help ad* 

earncftly recommended the ftudy of miring thofe worthy men, who were 

them, and they generoufly aflerted fo unwearied in the profecution of 

the right of private judgment, in the its noble purpofes. Their merit 

mod important of all concerns, Re- was diftinguimed j their integrity ap- 

ligion. proved } their qualities were emi- 

" Is this the manner of Fanaticifm nent, and their lives exemplary 5 

or Enthuliafm ? Was it ever known their tafk was arduous 5 their labours 

to be dirtied by fuch principles as inceflant ; and their fuccefa, through 

thefe ? or rather, does it not fly the the Divine Blefiing, proportionable* 

teft of reafon, and fail in the reve- They were honoured to be the in- 

rence tiiat is due to Holy Writ ? ftrumentt of diffuuve and lading 

whilft in their ftead it appeals to good to the Chriftian Church : and 

internal light and perception, to therefore their names, on all thefe 

ftrong imprtflions or impulfes on the accounts, and notwithstanding their 

mind j in a word, to feme thing ex- failings, ought to be tranfmitted with 

traordmary and fuptrnatural. Is this refpect and honour among Proteftants 

the fpirit of Proteftantifm ? Are from age to age. They have been 

thefe its principles and pretentions ? thus tranfmitted, and they will be 

Was this the Ipirit of the fit ft Re- fo 5 at lea ft by all who deferve to 

formers? and this the plan upon wear that name, by all who have a 

which they afted ?— How abfurd due regard to the united interefts of 

to think of it in this manner ?— How Truth, Liberty, and Religion."— 

abfurd, therciore, is it to affix the Letters on Mr, Hume's Hiftory of 

general character of Entbufiafis and Great Britain, printed at Edinburgh 

Fanatics to thofe, who, upon the 1756. P. 49 -55, 84, 

flighted attention, muii be fully and 

at o: ce acquitted as to the efientul 

part of thi» charge ?" 
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had not been To early and general as he had before fuppofed J 
for: that Bertram, a Catholic Doctor, fo late as 840, held con; 
trary to the prefent decrees ; and that the faithful at that time, 
without either of them being condemned as Heretics, were di- 
vided in their opinions on this fubjedt. This at once razed that 
foundation of authority on which Ridley had fo confidently 
"built, and left him more open to confider the reafonings of hn 
Author. And his eyes being by this means opened, he deter- 
mined to fcarch the Scriptures more accurately on this article, 
and alfo the dodtrine of the primitive Fathers. And how firm 
foevcr Craumcr might be at this time in the belief of Tranfub- 
flantiation, and how dangerous foever it was to ddnbt of that 
article, yet Ridley very hqncftly communicated his difcoveriei 
and icruplcs to his good friend and patron the Arch bifhop ; who 
knowing the finccrity of the man, and his cool judgment, was 
prevailed upon to examine this dodlrine with the utmoil care, 
flic event was the conviction of both of them. And the refu- 
tation, and fetting afidc of this abfurd dodlrine, was a very im- 
portant article of Reformation : it was, indeed, laying the axe 
to the root of the tree ; for, as Cranmer exprefles himfelf, " the 
" taking away of beads, pilgrimages, pardons, and fuch like 
*' Popery, was but the lopping a few branches ; which would 
" foon fpring up a^ain, unlcfs the roots of the tree, which were 
" Tranfubitantiation and the Sacrifice of the Mafs, were pulled 



" up." And this he acknowledges was owing to conference 
v.ith J)r. Ridley, " who by fundry perflations,. and authorities of 




tr ?" 

Ridley might have been in leading the Arch bifhop into this en- 
quiry, he always difclaimed the honour of being Cranmer *s in- 
structor, 1 rofeifing to be " ^ut the young fcholar to the mailer 
" in comparifon of him :" Mways with an exceeding modefty 
Tefufing the due praifes wt!Jth even his adverfaries gave him ; 
not afluming to himfelf theory of his own improvements, but 
gratefully referring them to* the means and opportunities of ac- 
quiring them, with which !he Divine Providence had favoured 
him. This change of opinion with refpedt to the Sacrament, 
happened to Ridley in 1545, in the cloie of which year his pa- 
tron the Archbifliop procured for him the eighth flail in the 
church of Wcflminiter, 

When Edward VI. afcended the Throne, in 1547, ^ r * Ridley 
was a celebrated Preacher : and being appointed to preach be- 
fore the young King on Afli-Wedncfday, after having confuted 
tho Bilhop of Rome's pretended authority and ufurped power, he 
took occaiion to difcourfe concerning the abufes of images in 
churches, and ceremonies, and efpecially Holy Water for the 
driving away Devils. Among his auditors was Gardiner, Bifhop 
ef Winchester; who not reli iking Ridley's fentiments on theie 
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{ubje&s, favoured him with a letter on the occafion the Monday 
following; in which he complimented him on his learning, and 
his candid and diffident manner of exprefling himfelf, but at the 
fame time offered fome' arguments in defence of images, and of 
the propriety of ufing Holy Water in order to drive away De- 
vils ( k ). 

About this time, the Fellows of Pembroke Hall prefcnted 
Dr. Ridley to the church of Soham, in the Diocefe of Norwich ; 
but the Prcfentation being difputed by the Bifhop, Ridley was 
admitted to that Living on the 17th of May, by a command 
from the King. Three days after, a commiflion was granted to 
the Archbiiliop of Canterbury, the Biftiops of Durham and Ro- 
chefter, Dr. Ridley, and fix others, to examine a caufe of the 
Earl of Northampton, whofc Countefs had been guilty of adul- 
tery. The Canon Law granted a feparation, but not the liberty 
of marrying again : the Pope indeed difpenfed in thefe cafes. 
Thefe Commiffioners were appointed to examine what was to be 
done upon the authority of the Scriptures, and the judgment of 
the primitive Chriftians. They were unwilling to be nafty and 
precipitate in a point of this confequence ; and took more time 
than agreed with the Earl's impatience for a fecond marriage. 
He, therefore, ventured to take another wife before his caufc was 
determined. His ralhnefs and precipitancy gave offence : the 
Council feparated him from his new wife, and delivering her to 
the care of the Queen -Dowager, obliged the Earl to wait the 
fentence of the Commiffioners ; who at length, though not till 
the beginning of the next year, diflblved the former marriage 
entirely, and gave to both the liberty of contracting again elfe^ 
where. 

On the 4th of September this year, Dr. Ridley was elected to 
£11 the See of Rochefter, which was become vacant by the 
tranilation of Dr. Holbeach to the Bimopric of Lincoln. He 
was confecrated on the 25 th of September, in the chapel belong-* 
ing to Dr. May, Dean of St. Paul's, infuoh form and manner as 
was at that time ufual in the Church of England, by chrifm, or 
holy undtion, and impofition of hands; and after an oath re- 
nouncing the ufurped jurifdiftion of the Roman Pontiff, was 
veiled, according to antient rites, with the robes andinfignia ap- 
propriated to his dignity. Thefe circumftances are particularly 
mentioned, becaufe Dr. Brookes, in the fubfcquent reign, would 
not allow Ridley to have been a Bifliop, and only degraded him 
from his Prieit's Orders, which is not eafy t > be accounted for. 
For if the pretence was, that his abjuring the Pope invalidated 
his confecration, that would in like manner have unbifhopped 
Bonner, and every Bifliop after him. Nay, Tonilal, Gardiner, 
and every one of the moll popilhly affected, had renounced the 
Roman Pontiff after their confecrations ( / ). 

Id 

( / ) Vd % P. 224, 225. of thii Vo- ( / ) Life of Ridley, P. 199, % 

luillC. 211,212. 
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In 1548, Bifhop Ridley appears to have been employed in tie 
reformation of the Common Prayer, in conjunction with Arch* 
bifhop Cranmer, five other Prelates , and others. And in 1549, 
he was pnt into commiffion, together with Cranmer, and fereral 
others, to fearch after all Anibaptifls, Heretics, and contemners 
of the Common Prayer. For complaint had been brought to the 
Council, that with the Grangers who were come into England, 
fomc Anabaptifts were mingled, who were difleminating their 
errors, and making profelytes. In confequence of Ridley's be- 
ing put into this commiffion, he was concerned in bringing Joan 
Bocher, commonly called Joan of Kent, and fome time alter 
George Van Parre, a Dutchman, to the flake. Thefe two a£b of 
blood refleft the greateft dimonour upon Ridley, and his Pro- 
teflant collegues. We have ever condemned perfecution in Pa- 
pills, and we will never defend it in Pro teftants. The putting 
thefe two unfortunate perfons to death is indeed utterly inde- 
fenfible, upon any confident Proteftant principles. We JhaD, 
however, fay the lels of this matter here, becaufe we have treated 
of it more particularly in the Life of Cranmer. 

Some time in the month of May, this year, Bifhop Ridley, 
with others who were appointed in commiffion with him, re- 
paired to Cambridge, to hold (as he then underftood it) a vifita- 
tion for the abolifhing ftatutes and ordinances which maintained 
Poncry and Supcxilition ; for he knew not the further end pro- 
poiecl, which was the fuppreffion of Clare-Hall. Hedefiredto 
lee the inftrudtions : but was put off by his aflbciates, who 
fecmed afraid to lhevv them unto him, till they had engaged him 
in the aft ion, by opening it with a fermon, and proceeding two 
days in the bufinefs of it. They then ventured to fhew-him their 
instructions ; in which he found the fuppreffion of Clare-Hall 
wa*> the thing intended, under a cover of uniting it to Trinity- 
Hall, and erecting there a new College of Civilians. Whether 
thh defign was agreeable to the Bifhop, or not, he however 
thought it beft to concur with the other Commiffioners, in per- 
fuading the Matter and Fellows voluntarily to furrender tneir 
College into the King's hands: but the fociety could not be in- 
duced to con fen t to fuch a furrender. The Commiffioners anon 
this fat privately by themfelves, confulting in what manner tney 
should proceed : and the majority determined that they might 
proceed to the union of the two Colleges, by the Royal autho- 
rity, without theconfent of the focieties. But Ridley modeftly 
oppofed this determination, and with great calmnefs difTented. 
This put a flop to their proceedings for the prefent : and the 
Commiffioners acquainted the Protector with this interruption 
from the Bifhop of Rochefter, complaining, that he by his 
iakkjnc; hindered them from proceeding in the King's fervice. 
The Protector thereupon wrote a chiding letter to Ridley, and 
fcvcral letters palled between them upon the fubjeft. But not- 
withltanding all the means which were u fed to influence our Pre- 

9 • late. 
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late, he ultimately refufed to give his countenance and concur- 
rence to a proceeding which he thought unjuft : and he being 
thus fteady, the affair dropped. 

The Vifitors, efpecialiy Bifhop Ridley, had another commif- 
fion to execute, which was to prefide at a public difputation ap- 
pointed to be held at Cambridge, as there had been one a (hort 
time before at Oxford, relating to the Sacrament of the LORD'S 
Supper. The pofitions appointed to be the fubjc&s of this dif- 
putation were : I. " Tranfubilantiation cannot be proved by 
*' the plain and ma ni fell words of Scripture, nor can thereof bt 
** necefTarily collected, nor yet confirmed by the confents of the 
" antient Fathers for thefe one thoufand years paft. II. In the 
u LORD's Supper is none other oblation or facrifice, than one 
41 only remembrance of CHRIST'S death, and of thankfgiving." 
After the difputations were ended, Bifhop Ridley determined, ia 
a very learned, folid, and fatisfadtory manner, again ft Tranfub- 
itantiation, and the oblation of CHRIST in the LORD'S Sup- 
per. 

This was more than a mere fcholaftic exercife : for the occa* 
fion of appointing this difputation arofe at Oxford, where Dr* 
Smith, taking offence at Peter Martyr's expofition of Scripture, 
challenged Martyr to a public difputation ; which Martyr de- 
clared himfelf ready to engage in, but not without the King's 
leave. The Privy Council gave leave, but Smith ran away from 
his challenge. Then Martyr challenged all the Roman Catho- 
lics in that Univerfity to maintain their Tranfubilantiation, and 
the Privy Council appointed Delegates to hear and prefide at 
the difputation. And like difputations were appointed at Cam- 
bridge, that the Papifts there might likewife have an opportunity 
of defending their opinions, it they could. Langdale, one of 
thedifputants, and for his zeal made Archdeacon of Chichefter 
by Queen Mary, compofed a pretended refutation of Bifhop 
Ridley's determination : but with this ground of fufpicion of 
unfairnefs in his account of managing the difpute, that though 
he had the King's licence for printing it at Paris in February* 
1553 ; yet it was not printed till three years after, when Lang- 
dale was fecure that Ridley could make no reply. However, 
Pilkington, another of thedifputants, afterwards Bifhop of Dur- 
ham, fays, that the Bifhop made all things fo clear in his deter- 
mination, and the auditors were fo convinced, thatfome of them 
would have turned Archbifhop Cranmer's book on that fubject 
into Latin (m). 

In October, this year, Bonner, Bifhop of London, was de- 
prived. Bifhop Ridley was one of the Commiffioners before 
whom his caufe was determined. And upon the confirmation of 
the fentence againft Bonner, Ridley was thought the moft proper 
peri on to fill the important See of London, on account of his 

great 

{ m ) Life, as before, P, a67~'37#. 
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great learning, and zeal for the Reformation. .It was alb 
thought needlefs to have two Bishopries fo near together as Lon- 
don and Weftminfter ; the latter therefore it was now refolved 
Jhould be fupprefled, and united to the See of London. Rid- 
ley's patent to the See of London was during life (»), tho' 
it appears that feveral other Prelates in this reign held their Bi- 
shoprics, according to their patents, only upon good behaviour. 
Ridley was inftalled on the 12th of April, 1550 ( o ). 

Our Prelate filled up this high ftation with great dignity ; for 
his behaviour in it was pious, benevolent, ufeful and exemplary. 
With refpeel to his predecefTor Bonner, he was very careful to 
do him no injury in his goods, taking not one penny-worth of 
his moveables, which he found in the epifcopal palace, bat 

fiving him liberty to remove whatever was his ; and what he 
new to be his, though not taken away according to this leave, 
he carefully preferred for Bonner's ufe. Bonner had bought 
a quantity of lead for the repairs of his ho ufe and church, 
which Ridley employed to the ules defigned, but paid Bonner 
for it. And that no innocent perfons might fufFer by his pro- 
motion, he paid upwards of fifty pounds to Bonner's own fer- 
vants, which fum was due to them from their matter for liveries 
and wages. Nor did his predeceffor's mother, or his fitter, Mrs* 
Mungcy, who lived near the palace at Fulham, lofe the honour 

or 

( n ) The patent was in the folio >v- opportunity of cultivating an ac« 

ingtcim^: '• For the fibular learn- quaintance with feveral perfons of 

ing in the fa c red Scriptures, and tlie moft eminent learning, and par* 

mort approved manners with which ticularly Erafmus, who kept up t 

the faid NichoLs, late Bifhop of correfpondence with him afterward!; 

Rochefter, is endued, and becaufe, Dr. William Elphinfton, Bifhop of 

according to the commendation of Aberdeen, having founded the King's 

our SAVIOUR, we judge him above College in that city about the year 

all others worthy to be put over 1500, fent over to Paris for Bee* 

many things, who hath been found thius, and appointed him PrincipaL 

faithful over few, we of our grace He took for his collegue Mr. WU- 

and mere motion grant to him the liam Hay, and by their joint labour 

Bi(hopric of London to have, hold, the kingdom was furnifhed with fe« 

and occupy durante vita fua vaturali, Vera I eminent fcholars. Upon the 

during the time of his natural life." death of his patron, Bifhop Elphin- 

(O This year HECTOR DOE- Aon, he undertook to write the Lift 

THIUS, (or BOEIS), the Scottim of that Prelate, and of hit Predecet* 

Hillorian, is fuppofed to have died, fors in the fame See. This Work it 

He was defcended from an antient in Latin, and entitled, Pita Ef&fc— 

and confiderable family, and born at porum Murtblacenfiun et Merdomeajmrn, 

Dundee, in the mire of Angus, It was publifhed at Paris, in Quarto, 

about the year 1470. After having in 1522 He begins at Beanus, lbs 

finished the courfe of his fludies in fir ft Bifhop of that See, and ends at 

poiite literature at Dundee, he was Gawin Dunbar, who was Bifhop 

fent over by lis pi rents to the Uni- when the book was published. A 

■vcriiry of Pari?, wheie he applied third part of the Work is fpeatiu 

himself to I'rrlofophy in the College the Life of Bifhop Elphinfton, for 

of Mountaguv.-, <v,k! Lc:ame a pro- whofe fake it was undertaken.— »"Boe- 

ftffor cf it ihue, Here he had sa thius next applied hirafelf to write, 
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•r the benefit of the Bifhop of London's board. He always 
lent for them to dinner and tapper, and placed Mrs. Bonner at 
Che upper end of his table, never difplacmg her, though even 
any of the King's Council dined with him, as they often did ; 
not frowning upon her misfortunes, but courteoufly alleviating 
them with all the honour and tender nefs that he could (hew to 
her, faying, " By your Lordihip's favour, this place of right and 
4t cuilom is for my mother Bonner." As if he had fucceeded 
to the relation, as well as to the office of herfon. 

Our Prelate was a pattern of piety, temperance, and regula- 
rity, to all around him. He fpent much of his time in prayer 
and contemplation ; and took great pains in the inftrudion and 
improvement of his family. His mode of life was, as foon as 
lie had rifen and drefTed himfelf, to continue in private prayer 
half an hour : then, if no other buiinefs interrupted him, he re- 
tired to his ftudy, where he continued till ten of the clock, at 
which hour he went to prayers with his family. He alfo daily 
read a lecture to them, beginning at the Ads of the Apoftles* 

Vol. II. 8. 3 B and 
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in the fame language, the Hiftory of lar humanity and courteoufnefs .' 
Scotland j the firft Edition of which Erafmus fays, " That he was a man 
was printed by Badius Afcenfius at of an extraordinary and happy ge- 
Paris, in the year 1526, and confided nius, and of great eloquence.'* In* 
of feventeen books, and ended with deed, the ftyle of his Hiftory is much 
the death of King James J. But and generally applauded $ and the 
the next Edition, in 1574, was much truth feems to be, that, like fomo 
enlarged, having the addition of the modern Writers of the Englilh Hif- 
eighteenth book, and part of the tory, he was more attentive to thi 
nineteenth. The Work was after- elegance of his language, and the 
wards brought down to the reign of harmony of his periods, than to the 
James III. by John Ferreriui, a na- truth of the falls which he related, 
live of Piedmont. " It appears (fays Dr. Mackenzie) 

Dr. Mackenzie obferves, that of that as to the endowments of hit 
all the Scottish Hiftorians, next to mind, he was well feen in the Belles 
Buchanan, Bcethius has " been the Lettres, Theology, Philofophy, and 
moft cenfured and commended by Hiftory 5 but fomewhat credulous, 
the learned men that have made and much addi&ed to the belief •£ 
mention of him." He has been legendary ftories. As for the ac- 
much cenfured by Humphry Lhuyd, com pli foments of his body, 'tis faieV 
the eminent Engltfh Antiquarian, by that he was difcreet, genteel, well 
Buchanan, by William Lloyd, Bi- bred, attentive, generous, affable, and 
(hop of Worcefter, by Bifliop Stil- courteous. He was acquainted with 
lingfleet, Gerard Vofliui, Bifliop Ni- moft of the learned men of his age* 
•holfon, and his countryman Sir and a man of fo great probity and 
Robert Gordon. On the other hand, integrity, that the great Erafmus fay* 
he has been much commended by of him, That he knew not what it 
Mr. William Gordon, John Ferrerius, was to make a ly§ ."«•?& Mackan- 
Paulus Jovius, and Archbifhop Spotf- tie's Lives and Characters of the 
wood. And Buchanan, though he moft eminent Writers of the Scott 
often cenfures him, acknowledges, nation, Vol. II. P. 376— 451. Bio- 
that " he was not only remarkable graph. Britan. Vol. II. P. 940, Gt« 
for his knowledge in polite literature neral Dictionary, Vol. III. P. 4} i, 
above what was common in his time, New and General Biograph, Diet* 
but alfo that ht wm a man of flngu- 8 to. Vol. II* P.»S7« 
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and fo going regularly through St. Paul's Epiftlea, giving tt 
every one that could read a New Teftament, and hiring them to 
learn by heart fome chofen chapters. After prayers he went to 
dinner, where he was not very forward to begin difcourfe ; but 
when he did, he entered into it with great wifdom and difcre* 
tion, and fometimes with facetioufnef*. This converfation he 
would indulge for an hour after dinner, orotherwife amufe hinv 
felf during that time with playing at chefs. The hour for un- 
bending being expired, he returned to his ftudy, where he conti* 
nued till five, except fuitors, or bufinefs abroad, required other* 
wife. He then went to prayers with his family as in the mora* 
ing, after which he flipped ; then diverting himfelf for another 
hour after fupper, as he did after dinner, he went back to his 
fludy, and continued there till eleven at night, when he retiree 
to private prayer, and then went to bed ( f ). 

Soon after Ridley's promotion to the See of London, he was 
engaged in a difpute with John Hooper, Bifhop Bled of Glot> 
celter, on the fuhjed of Veftments. When the ad of the Six 
Articles was pafled, in the preceding reign, Hooper, who thea 
refided in the Univerfity of Oxford, was obliged to quit it, and 
fome time after the kingdom ( q ) ; and accordingly he fpent 
jnoft of the remainder of King Henry's reign at Bafil and Za- 
rich. But early in King Edward's reign he returned to Eng- 
land, and being an able preacher, a man of moft nnblameahk 
manners, and a zealous Proteftant, he was nominated to the Bi- 
ihopric of Gloucefter, which was now vacant. Bnt when 
Hooper came to be confecrated, he objected to the veftments ( t \ 
appointed to be ufed at that folemnity ; and to the final claufe 
in the oath, " So help me GOD, and all Saints !" And he ap- 
plied to Cranmer to be difpenfed with in thefe particulars ; but 
the Archbifhop told him, that thefe things were enjoined by fta* 
tute, and that it was not in his power to difoenfe with then, 
without incurring a Premunirb. Upon this Hooper applied 



( f> ) Life, P. 298, 299, 300. a mariner*! habit, matt HadMf 

( f ) After tie left the Univerfity, mafter of a boat, and CaOsd to Ire* 

heby fome meant got to be Chaplain land, from whence bo retired li 

and Steward in the houfe of Sir John Switzerland. During his rofldonffl 

Arundel, who wa« afterwards put to there he married, and became fad- 

death in the reign of King Edward, mately acquainted with Bnnlagsr| 

But Arundel being difpleafed at and alfo applied himfelf vary dotty 

Hooper's attachment to the reformed to the ftudy of the Hebrew tongue, 
principles, he was obliged to quit that ( r ) John For (ays, that^ " Mot» 

gentleman's fervice, and he then withftanding that godlj reformatio* 

went into France. But after (laying of religion that began in the Chwca 

fome time there in a difagreeable fitu- of England, befides other cercuiu aiei 

ation, he returned into England, and more ambitious than profitable, ot 

lived with a gentleman of the name tending to edification, they ufcd « 

of Saintlow. But at length being wear fuca garments and apparel at 

fought after, in order to avoid being the PopUh Priefts were wont to do. 

appr«htndcd, hi djffcuiftd him/cU i* f irft, a cbysasre, and eadsr that a 
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to the Sari of Warwick, to write to the Archbifhop in his favour, 
which he accordingly did ; and the King alfo wrote a letter to 
Cranmer, in which he freed him from all dangers, penalties, and 
forfeitures, that he might incur by omitting the rites with which 
Hooper fcrupled to comply ; but the Archbifhop, fays Mr. Strype, 
thought the King's bare letters were not fufficient to fecure him 
againft eftablifhed laws. Upon this endeavours were ufed-to fa* 
tisfy Hooper's confcience, and Bifhop Ridley was thought a pro- 
per perfon for that purpofe. Accordingly Hooper and Ridley 
conferred together upon this matter, and there were Ion? ar- 
guings between them; and the debate at length kindled in t9 
iome- heats. From being perfonal, the controvery became gene- 
ral ; the pulpits and fchools engaged in the difpute, db rb v bs«- 
ti aria, as it was called ; and Peter Martyr, Martin Bucer, and 
-Tome other learned foreigners, became parties in it. Thefc 
contentions alarmed the Council ; they fent for Hooper, and re«» 
cuired him to ceafe the occafion of the controverfy, and con- 
form himfelf to the laws, with refpeft to the veftments ( / ). 
He defired he might be permitted to write his fentiments on the 
iubjeft ; which was granted him : and he accordingly offered a 
book to the Council, againft the ufe of thofe habits which were 
then ufed by the Church of England in her facred Miniflries. 
Three days after the Council wrote to Ridley, that " whereas 
'' there had been fome difference between him and the Elett of 
*' Gloucefter, upon certain ceremonies belonging to the making 
" a Bifhop, their Lordfliips defire was* becaufe they would in no 
*' wife be flirring up of controversies between men of one pro.- 
*' feflion, that he would ceafe the occafion thereof." In aniwer- 
%o this, Ridley requeued, that as the Ele& of Gloucefter had 
leave to offer in writing his reafons for difTenting, he alfo in hit 
own j unification might put in writing fuch arguments as moved 
him to be of the opinion which he held ; which was accordingly 
granted him ( / ). And at length the Council began to think: 
Hooper blameable, and his great patrons to give him up. At 
firft, therefore, he was fufpended from preaching, and confined 
to his houfe, only with permiflion to refort to fome 01 the Bifhops 
for conference. This order of Council he did not obey ; they 
therefore removed him to a more effectual, but honourable con- 

3 B 2 finement, 

•white rochet, then a mathematical htm for fuch ceremonial orders." 

cap with four angles, dividing the Acts and Monuments, Vol. 111. 

whole world into four parts. Thefe P. 1^6. Edit. 1641. 

tiifles, tending more to fuperftition (s) As to the part of the oath 

than other wife, as he could never which Hooper objected to, it appears 

abide, fo in no wife could he be per- that the King himfelf ftruCk out the 

fuaded to wear them. For this caufe words all Saints with his own hand, 

he made fup plication to the King's ( / ) Bifhop Burnet, In his account 

Majefty, moft humbly defiring his of this difpute, fays, that the grounds 

Highnefs either to difcharge him of on which Hooper went were, that 

the Biftiopric, or elfe to difpenft with the epifcopal viftmenfs " were human 

inventions* 
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finement, committing him to the care of the Archbifliop, it 
Lamltfth, to be reformed or punifhed. After feme time fpent ii 
vain to reduce him to a compliance, he was reported as obftinatf 
to the Council, who committed him to the Fleet, with an order 
that he fhould be kept from conference with any perfon, except 
the Ministers of that Houfe. However, after fame time he be- 
came more traceable : and at length was confecrated at Lanbetk 
chapel, after the ufual form, Bifhop Ridley and the Bifhop of 
Kochcflcr likewife ajfifting in their epifcopal habits ( u ). 

In June, 1 ^ 50, Biftiop Ridley vifitcd his Diocefe, and fctfarti 
fome injunction*, one of which wai to take down altars, and fa 
up cables in (lead of them for celebrating the LORD 1 ! Supper, 
In this he agreed with Hooper, who had preached before the 
King in the beginning of the year to the fame purpofe, faying, 
" It would be very well that it might pleafe the Maeiftrate to 
" turn the altars into tables, according to the firft inututioaof 
*' CHRIST; and thereby to take away the falfe perfuafioa of 
"' the people, which they have of facrinces to be done upon the 
•• al'ars. Kccaufc, as long as altars remain, both the ignorant 
" people, and the ignorant and evil-perfuaded Priefts, will 
•* di cam always of facri ficc." 

In i<j)ii the Sweating Sickncfs prevailed in England, whick 
dcllroycd great numbers. It appeared in London the 8th of 

June, 

inventions, brought in by tradition or of any fuch necenlty In then, vu 
cuftom, not fuitahje to the fimplicity likely to sain the Jews, they both 
of the Chtiftian religion: that all ufed cii cumcifion, and puri Aed tbss> 
fuel) ceremonies were condemned by felves in the temple t if thsn they 
St. Paul ai he^rly elcmcn'i : that who had fuch abfoJute authority is 
thefe veftmrnte ImH been invented thofe matters, did condefcend » far 
chiefly tor celebrating the ma fa, with to the weaknefs of the Jews, it wai 
much pomp, and h.u\ been confc- much mors becoming fubis&s to giw 
crated for that cflcct t therefore he obedience to laws in tCnta indif* 
dcfircd to he eicufcd from tlie ufc of fcrent. And the abufe that had bees 
them. t'ranmcrand Ridley, on the formerly, was no better resfon ts 
other hand, iilledgcd, that traditions take away the life of thole veftmcnti, 
in ituttcm of faith were juftly re- than it wai to throw down charchci, 
jcclcd j hut in matten cf rices and and take away the bells, farcsufeths 
ceremonies, cuftom was oft a good one had been confecrated, and the 
argument (or the continuance of th.it other baptized, with many fuoerftitu 
whK.li had heen lout; ufed, Thofe eus ceremonies. Therefore they re- 
place 1 of St. Paul did only relate to quired Hooper to conform himfelf 10 
il)o ohfcrvqnce of the Jewifh cere- the law."— — Hift, of Reformatio*, 
r»n. nic», which fome in iheApoftlcs Vol. II. P. 15s, 153. 
tiuicn pleaded were ftill to he re- ( u ) Hi (hop HOOPER was S Pft- 
tain':'!, upon the authority of their late of considerable learning, grot 
lii ft 11. dilution by Mofes t fo this piety, and of a truly primitive cht- 
implyin/, fh«i the Mr.i* iai was not racier. He was remarkably hofr* 
<rtt'ome, in whom all thefe had their Uble, generous, and liberal to Chi 
iiccomp'iihment, the /I port let did poor. He was thrown into prifca 
condemn the ufc of them on any foon after the accefllon of Mary, aad 
t ii' h account ; thonp.h when tlir haro deprived on the 19th of March, 1554* 
tlkivii.g ihcm, without the opinion When lit and Ridley ware both is 

ptifen, 
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June, and ended the 19th, in which time 872 died of thisdi- 
ftemper ( w). At \he lame time died at Bugden, in the Bifhop 
of Lincoln's palace, the two young Dukes of Suffolk, (for the 
younger furvived to inherit the title a few hours), on the 16th of 
that month, both in the fame bed. Several of the Court alfo 
fickened and died ; which occafioned the King to remove from 
Weftminfler to Hampton Court. However, in the midft of this 
malignant and peililential diflemper, Bifhop Rid lev continued to 
refide in London, affiduoua in the care of his Diocefe, and to 
difcharge his duty, by endeavouring to improve the prefent pub- 
lic calamity to the reformation of the manners of the people ; 
and whilft he was thus employed, chearfully refigning himfelf to 
the care of Providence, and neither fearing tbt peftilence that 
moalketb in darknefs, nor the fichntfs that defiroyttb in tbt noon day* 

In 1552, Ridley vifited his old College at Cambridge, and 
upon his return called at Hundfdon, to pay his refpects to the 
Princefs Mary. She thanked him for his civility, and enter- 
tained him with very pleafant difcourfe for a quarter of an hour, 
telling him, that fhe remembered him at Court, and mentioned 
particulary a fermon of his before her father- : and then leaving 
her chamber of prefence, fhe difmiffed him to/line with her Of- 
ficers. After dinner, fhe fent for him again ; when the Bifhop 
in converfation told her, that he did not only come to pay hit 
duty to her Grace by waiting upon her, but farther to offer his 
fervice, to preach before her the next Sunday, if fhe would be 
pleafed to permit him. Her countenance changed at this ; and 
fhe continued fume time filent : at lad fhe faid, As for this mat- 
ter, I pray you, my Lord, make the anfwer to it yourfelf. The 
Biihop proceeding to tell her, that his office and duty obliged 
him to make this offer ; fhe again defired him to make the an- 
fwer to himfelf, for that he could not but know what it would be* 
Yet if the anfwer muft come from her, fhe told him, the doors of 
the parilh church fhould be open for him if he came, and that he 

might 

prifon, the latter wrote Jfus to in us for ever. And forafmuch at I 

Hooper, " Now, moil dearorother, perceive, brother, the world ceafei 

forafmuch as I underftand by your not to defend itscaufe, and confpires 

tracts, that we thoroughly agree, and a*ainft CHRJbT our Saviour, with 

wholly con fent together, in thofe all poulble force and ftrength, let ut 

things which are the grounds and join hands together in CHRIST, and 

iubftantial points of our religion, if we cannot overthrow, yet, let us 

howfoever in time pail, in fmaller do our be ft to ihake thofe powers, 

matters and appendages to religion, not with carnal, but with fpirituai 

your wifdum and my plainnefs (I weapons,** 

confefs) have in fome points varied, Biihop Hooper was burnt at Glou> 

cach foHowing his fe vera 1 opinion 5 cefter, -n the 9th of February, 15 55, 

know that even with my whole (See P. 241. of this Volume), being 

heart, GOD is my witnefj, in the then near fixty years of age. Hewat 

bowels of CHRIST I love you, in born in the county of Somerfet. 

trulh, and for the truth's fake, which ( w ) See tho firfl Volume of our 

abideth in us, and as I am perfuaded, Work, P, 390, 391. 

mall, by the Grace of GOD, abide 7 
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might preach if pleafed ; but that neither would (he hear him, 
nor ftiould any of her fervants. Madam, faid the Bi(hop, Itruft 
you will not rcfufc GOD's word. I cannot tell, fays (he, what 
you call GOD's word. That is not GOD's word now, which 
was GOD's word in my father's days. The Bifhop obferved, 
that GOD's word is the fame at all times, but has been better 
underllood and praclifed in fonie ages than in others. Upon 
which (he could re drain her anger no longer, but faid to him, 
You durlt not for your cars have avouched that for GOD's word 
in iny father's days, that now you do. And then, to (hew how 
able a judge (he was in this controverfy, (he added, As for your 
new books, 1 thank GOD, I never read any of them ; I never 
did, and never will. She then flew out into many bitter expref- 
(ions again ft the form of religion at prefent effcablifhed, and 
againll the government of the Realm, and the laws made in her 
brother's minority ; which (he faid (he was not bound to obey, 
till the King came to perfect age ; and when he was, (he would 
obey them. She then afked the Bifhop, if he was one of the 
Council ? And on his replying in the negative. You might well 
enough, faid fhe, as the Council gocth now-a-days ; and parted 
from him with thefe words, " My Lord, for your civility in 
" coming to fee mc, I thank you ; but for your offering to 
" preach before mc, I thank you not a whit." After this the 
Biiliop was conducted to the room where they had dined, where 
Mir Thomas Wharton gave him a glafs of wine ; which when he 
had drank, he fecmca concerned, and faid, Surely I have done 
amif> ! and vehemently reproached himfelf for having drank in 
that place where GOD's word had been refufed ; whereas, (aid 
he, if 1 had remembered my duty, I ought to have departed im- 
mediately, and to have fhaken off the dull from my feet for a tes- 
timony againll this houfe. This bigotry of the Princcfs Mary, 
gave Ridley but aforrowful profpectof what was to be expected, 
if ever fhe came to the Crown ( x ). 

On the firft of March, UC3, when the Parliament met, King 
Edward being dangcroufly ill, and in no condition to go to Weft- 
minfler, ordered both Houfes to attend him at Whitehall ; where 
Bifhop Ridley preached before him, and in his fermon much re- 
commended charity, as a duty incumbent upon all to perform, 
especially thofe of the higheil rank and dignity, as well in re- 
gard of their large abilities, as becaufe they were under great 
obligations to give examples of goodnefs to others. The -lame 
day after dinner the King fent for the Bifhop privately into the 
gallery at Whitehall, where he caufed him to (it in a chair by 
him, and would not permit him to remain uncovered. Then af- 
ter courteoufly thanking him for his fermon, he repeated all the 
principal points of it ; adding, " I tookmyfelf to be efpeciaUy 
'' touched by your fpeech, as well in regard of the abilities 

€t whicji 

( v) Life, P. 379— 3! x. 
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1* which GOD hath given me, as in regard of the example 
•• which from me he will require. For, as in the kingdom 1 
" am next under GOD, fo mufl I moft nearly approach to him itt 
" goodnefs and mercy : for as our miferies ftand moft in need 
*« of help from him, fo are we the greateft debtors ; debtors to> 
" all that are miferable, and fhall be the greateft accomptants of 
" our difpenfation therejn. And therefore, my Lord, as youv 
4€ have given me (I thank you) this general exhortation, fo di- 
** reel me, I in treat you, by what particular actions I may thi» 
*' way beft difcharge my duty." 

The Biftiop, equally aihonifiied and rejoiced at hearing thif 
fpeech from the King, continued for fome time filent : at laft, 
tears and words breaking out together, he declared to his Ma- 
jefty, that as he little expected fuch a queftion, fo he was not 
furnifhed with a prefent anfwer ; for this matter had a great 
mixture of civil government, wherein he conceived that the ci- 
tizens of London had beft experience, as overburthened witb 
multitudes of poor, not only of their own, but from all parts of 
the Realm befide ; and therefore as they beft knew both the 
quality of fuch people, and the inconveniencies which they oc» 
cafion, fo could they beft advife what remedies were fitteft : 
wherefore, if the King were pleafed to afford his letters to that 
efreft, he would confer with them, and very fhortly return with 
an anfwer. The King immediately caufed his letters to be writ- 
ten, and would not luffer the Bifhop to depart till he had con* 
firmed them with his hand and fignet, and enjoined the Biftiop 
to be the mefTenger, defiring him to ufe as much expedition a# 

Eoflible. The Bifhop accordingly hailed with his letters to the 
ord Mayor, Sir George Barnes, who prefently aflembled certain 
Aldermen, and twenty-four Commiffioners, by wiiofe advice the? 
poor were divided into three ciaftes. The firft clafs compre- 
hended thofe who were poor by impotency of nature, as young 
fatherlefs children, old decripid perfons, ideots, cripples, ami 
fuch like. The fecond clafs comprehended difeafea and tick 
perfons, and wounded foldiers. The third clafs the poor by idle- 
ness or unthriftinefs, as riotous fpenders, vagabonds, loiterers, 
lewd ftrumpets, and their companions. The firft they obferved 
were to be educated and maintained ; the fecond to be cured and 
relieved ; and the third to be chaftifed and reduced to good or- 
der. When this " was reprefented to the King, he gave to the; 
city for education and maintenance of the firft clafs of poor 
the Grey Friar's church near Newgate market, with all the re* 
venues thereto belonging : for cure and relief of the fecond 
clafs, he gave St. Bartholomew's near Smithfield ; and for cor- 
rection of the third, he appointed his houfe at Bridewell, the an* 
tient manfion of many Englifh Kings ( y ). For the mainte- 
nance 

( jf ) Bifhop Ridley had before liam Cecil, and other great men at 
ft?a4c earned foJictatf9U ft Sir WiU Ceurt, that this old palace might U 
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nance nnd fupport of thcfe places, together with the new re- 
edified hofpitalof St. Thomas in Southwark, the King gave fc 
ven hundred and fifty marks yearly out of the rents of the hof- 
pital of St. John Baptift, or the Savoy, with all the bedding and 
furniture then belonging to that place. And when the charter 
of this gift was pre fen ted to him, with a blank left for lands to 
be afterwards received in mortmain to an yearly value* the Kin? 
prefcntly with his own hand filled up the void fpace with theft 
words, " four thoufand marks by year." This done, the pioai 
young Monarch fervently returned thanks to GOD, for having 
been gracioufly pleafcd to prolong his life to finifh that bu£- 
xiefs ( %). 

On the 6th of July, 1553* the excellent and amiable King Ed- 
ward died ; and an attempt being made toraife Lady Jane Grey 
to the Throne, in which Bifhop Ridley was induced by his at- 
tachment to theintcrefts of the Reformation to concur, hewa 
commanded by the Council to preach at St. Paul's, and recom- 
mend Queen fane to the people ; which order he obeyed with 
much zeal and earneftnefs, pointing out the danger in which the 
nation would be, if thePrincefs Mary fucceeded; who was a ri- 
gid Papilt, and would bring back ag^ain the Papal power to en- 
ilavc them, and fubvert the true religion already eftablifhed. He 
then related his own experience of her deafnefa to good coonfel, 
and averfenefs from better information ; refuting to much as to 
hear him, when on a certain time in the preceding year he had 
endeavoured to bring her to the knowledge of the Gofpel : in- 
ferring from thence, that, if me was Queen, it muft be expected 
(he would overturn all the religion fo happily eftabliihed under 
King Edward, and would betray the kingdom to a foreign power. 

However, the whole delign in favour of the Lady Jane mif- 
carricd, and the Princcfs Mary was acknowledged and pro- 
claimed Queen. Mary was now at Framingham, where all 
haftencd to her to implore her mercy ; but this Bifliop Ridley- 
could not obtain ; for he was fent up from Franvngham on a 
lame h^rfe, and committed to the Tower on the 26th of July. 
He was, however, never qucllioncd for his fermon at St. Paul s* 
the Queen chufiii£ rather to proceed againllhim forHerefy. 

Notwithfunding this, Ridley might have faved himfelf from 
the danger which threatened him, and recovered the Queen's fa- 
vour, if he would have brought over the weight of his learning 
and authority to countenance her proceedings in religion. He 
was, there 1 ore, foon treated with more retpect and indulgence 
than the other prifoncrs in the Tower ; having the liberty of 

walking 

converted into an hofpital for reclaim- vagrants, and finding them wwkj 

inp of vagrants, and other ufeful and alfo for training up boys to fare- 

purpofes. Accordingly it was at 1 al ufeful trades, 

lergili endowed, and granted by the (z) Life of Ridley, at bdbrij 
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'Walking about in it, to fee whether he would voluntarily be 
prcfent at the mafs, or not. And Mr. Fox fays, that lie was 
once pre/ent at it ; but there is leafon to think he was miftaken 
in this particular ( a ). However, it is certain that he was ufed 
with great civility in the Tower, the Papifts fparing neither 
courtely, compliment, nor argument, to win him. 

In the mean time, Ridley was very defirous of conferring 
With Cranmer and Latimer, who were now his fellow prifoners, 
in order to fift his own opinions, and correal or ftrcngthen them 
from the experience of thofe veterans. He knew his life was at 
itake, and he verily believed the truth of CHRIST was fo alfo : 
lie would not willingly rufh on death through tortures for a mif- 
taken queftion, or a point of little importance ; nor weakly be- 
tray the caufe of truth, either over-reached by their fophiftry, or 
terrified by their cruelties. He therefore defired the fincere ad- 
vice of thefe true friends, either to point out his errors, or con- 
firm his refclution. And for this purpofe they had feveral con- 
t ferences, exchanging papers and letters on thefe fubje&s. Thus 
' did Ridley employ himfelf during his imprifonment ; examining 
himfelf, and trying his own fpirit carefully, left either ignorance 
or prejudice fhould miflead him ; feeking the advice of the el- 
der and more experienced ; propofing his reafons, and fubmit- 
tirig them to the cenfure of others. In lhort, through his whole 
life, he applied with great induftry to acquaint himfelf with the 
truth ; and when allured, no man fhewed more refolution in 
" maintaining it. 

When Ridley had been about eight months in the Tower, he 
was conveyed from thence to Oxford, together with Cranmer and 
Latimer, to hold a public difputation there ( b ). And when he 
was firft brought before the Commiflioners appointed by the 
' Convocation to defend the Popifh doctrines, and the three ar- 
ticles which were to be the fubjeft of the difputation were read to 
him ; namely, that the natural body of CHRIST was really in 
the Sacrament ; that no other fubftance remained in the Sacra- 
ment, after the words of confecration, than the fubftance of the 
body and blood of CHRIST ; and that the mafs was a propitia- 
tory facrince ; Ridley anfwered, without the leaft hefitation, that 
the articles were all raife ; and that they fprang out of a bitter 
r.nd four root. The Commiffioners charged him with preaching 
a fermon, whillthe wa^Biihop of Rochefter, in defence of Tran- 
fubftantiation. But this he denied, defying them to produce one 
witnefswho heard "iim ; which they could not do. They next 
afoed him, whether he Jid not, about the fame time, defire the 
prefent Lord Chancellor to ftick to the mafs ? He anfwered, 
that the Lord Chancellor would fay no fuch thing 1 ; for if he 
Vol.11. 9. 3 C did, 

( a ) nd. Life of Ridley, P. 434, ( b ) Vld. P. 16S, 169. of this Vo- 
435. lumc* 
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did, he reported not the truth. It was then demanded of himv 
whether he would difpute, or no ? He anfwered, that as long as 
GOD gave him life, he mould not only have his heart, bat alfo 
his mouth and pen to defend his truth : but that he required 
time and books. They faid he mould difpute on Tuefday, and 
till that time he mould have books, and time to look for his de- 
putations. 

The day appointed for Dr. Ridley's difputation was Tuefday 
the 17th of April, 1554. And in the conrfepf the debate lie 
difplayed great acutenefs of underftanding, ftrength of reafon- 
ing, and extent of learning, though he had no lefs than f bn rteea 
opponents. He would, however, have done more jnftice to hit 
caufe, if he had not fo readily admitted the authority of the 
Fathers, on which his adverfaries laid great ftrefs. But in what 
a tumultuous and diforderly manner the difputation was carried 
on, we may form fome judgment by an account given of it by 
Bifhop Ridley himfelf, and which has been preferred by Fox. 
" I never yet fince I was born (fays Ridley) faw or heard any 
•• thing done or bandied more vainly or tumultuoufly, than the 
" difputation which was with me, in the fchools at Oxford. Yea, 
" verily, I could never have thought that it had been poffible to 
" have found amongft men, recounted to be of knowledge and 
" learning in this Realm, any fo brazen-faced and (hamefefs, fo 
" diforderly and vainly to behave themfelves, more like ftage- 
<c players in interludes to fet forth a pageant, than grave Di- 
'« vines in fchools to difpute. The clamours of the Sorbonne, 
which at Paris I have feen in times pad, when Popery moft 
reigned, might be worthily thought (in companion of this 
thrafonical oilentation) to nave had much modeiry. And no 
great wonder, feeing they which mould have been moderators 
and guides of -others, and who mould have given good ex- 
ample in words and gravity, they them felves, above all others, 
gave word example, and did, as it were, blow the trumpet to 
" the red, to rave, roar, rage, and cry out. Whence it mani« 
" feftly appears, that they never fought for truth, bat lor the 
" glory of the world, and a bragging viftory. — ~A great part 
" of the time appointed for the deputations, was vainly spent in 
' " opprobrious taunts, hidings, clapping of hands, and triumphs,, 
4€ more than could have been borne even in itage-playa, and 
" that in Englifti to prejudice the common people* All which 
things when I with godly grief 'did fuffer, protefting openly 
that fuch execfles and outrageous diibrder was unbecoming 
" thofe fchools, and men of learning and gravity, and did bat 
" betray the wcaknefs of their caufe : I was fo far by this my 
humble remonftrance from doing any good, that what witn 
hifiing and (houting, and what with over-bearing, I was forced 
" to hear fuch reproaches, checks, and taunts for my labour, 
" that no perfon of any honefty, without bluihing, could abide 
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"•* to hear fpoken, by a moft vile varlet, againft a moil wretched 
" ruffian." 

Two days after the deputations were ended, Bifhop Ridley, 
with his fellow prifoners Cranmer and Latimer, were condemned 
as Heretics. After fentence of condemnation was patted, Rid- 
ley anfwered, " Although I be not of your company, yet I 
" doubt not but my name is written in another place, whither 
*' this fentence will fend us fooner, than we ihould by the courfe 
-«' of nature have come." 

Ridley was continued in clofe confinement at Oxford upwards 
aof a year and a quarter after this condemnation, when a new 
jjroceis was carried on againft him, as well as his fellow pri- 
soners, the former proceedings having been irregular. A com- 
" mi won was now granted from Cardinal Pole, as the Pope's Le- 
gate, to the Biihops of Lincoln, Gloucefter, and Briftol, impower- 
mg them to cite Latimer and Ridley before them, and to try them 
■for Herefy. Accordingly they underwent another examination 
before thefe Commiffioners, by whom they were finally con- 
demned on the firft of October, 155c. 

During the time that Ridley and Latimer lay in prifon after 
their condemnation, which was about a fortnight, every method 
•was tried to win the former. They feemed afnamed to facrifice 
a man of fuch piety and learning, and rather wifhed to bring 
him over, to add weight to their own party. Brookes, Bifhop of 
Gloucefter, in great Simplicity pointed out to him the only me- 
thod of reclaiming him to the Church of Rome, which was to 
4< captivate his fenfes, and fubdue his reafon ;" and then " he 
" doubted not but he might be eafily induced to acknowledge 
" one Church with them." Lord Dacres, who was kinfman to 
Ridley, about this time offered ten thoufand pounds to the Queen, 
if fhe would preferve fo valuable a life. But this ihe woul3 not 
* agree to, on no condition but that of his recantation ; and Rid- 
ley, with the fpirit of a primitive martyr, nobly refufed life on 
any fuch terms. 

Accordingly, on the 15th of Oflober, which was the day pre- 
ceding that appointed for his execution, he was degraded from 
Prieft's Orders by the Bifhop of Gloucefter ; after which he 
prepared himfelf for his approaching death ; which a found judg- 
ment, and a good confeience, made him look upon as a matter of 
joy and triumph. He called it his marriage, and in the eve- 
ning wafhed his beard and his legs, and fupped (c) with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Shipfide, and others, behaving with the ut- 
moft chearfulnefs. And when they arofe from table, Mr. Ship- 
fide offered to watch all night with him. But he would not fuf- 

3 C 2 &r 

( t ) The following are the particulars of the flipper which Bi/hop 
Ridley had the night before he funvred ; which (hews the manner of 
living, and the price of provifiom, at that time. 
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fcr him, faying, that he minded (GOD. willing) to go to bed, injl 
to lleep as quietly that night, as ever lie did in his life. 

The next morning the Mayor and Bailiffs of Oxford brought 
forth their prifoners, Ridley and Latimer. Ridley. came nrft, 
drefted in an handfome black gown, furred, faced with points, 
fuch as he ufed to wear in his epifcopal character ; about his 
neck was a tippet of velvet, furred likewife, his head covered 
with a velvet night cap, and his fquare cap upon that ; and he 
walked to the flake between the Mayor and one of the Alder- 
men. As h* patted towards the prifon called Bocardo, he looked 
up to the chamber where Cranmer lay, in hopes of feeing him at 
the window, and fpeaking to him : but the Archbifhop was at 
that time buiily engaged in difputation with Friar Soto and 
others, fo that he happened not to be at the window at that 
time. When Ridley arrived at the flake, he earnellly lifted up 
his hands and eyes to Heaven ; and then feeing Latimer coming 
towards him, he with a mod chearful countenance ran to him, 
embraced and kiffed him, and fuid to him, " Be of good heart, 
" brother, for GOD will cither afluage the fury of the flame, 
'* or clie llrengthcn us to abide it." Then moving to the Hake, 
he kneeled down, and kiifing it, prayed earneftly, as did Lari- 
mer likewife. Then riling, they conferred together a little 
while. Dr. Smith was appointed to preach at the ftake ; and 
when he had ended his lermon, Ridley rcquefled of the princi- 
pal perfons prefent, that he might be permitted to fpeak two or 
three words : but he was. rudely refused, and was told, that he 
mud not have liberty to fpeak, unlefs he would recant his er- 
roneous opinions. Not otherwife ? faid he. No, returned Dr. 
Marfhall ; therefore if you will not do fo, then there is no re- 
medy, but you mull fairer for your deferts. «' Well/' replied 
the noble martyr, (t fo long as the breath is in my body, 1 will 
" never deny my Lord CHRIST, and his known trath. GOD's 
<* will be done in me." They were then commanded to make 
thcmielvcs ready ; upon which Bifhop Ridley, taking off his 
gown and ti]. r et, gave them to his brother Shipfide. Some 
part of his apparel he gave elfewhere, and fome the Bailiffs 
took. He likewife gave away feveral other fmall things to gen- 
tlemen (landing by, many of whom wept, and were greatly af- 
fccled. When he was dripped to his (hire and trufs, he wonld 
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have beeaburnt in them : but his brother Shipfide prevailed-<m 
him to pull off the latter, as it would elfe encreafe his pain, and 
might do a poor man good. Then (landing at the flake upon a 
itone, he lifted up his hands towards Heaven, and prayed, " O 
" Heavenly Father, I give unto thee moft hearty thanks, for 
** that thou hall called me to be a profeflbr of thee, even unto 
" death. I befeech thee, Lord GOD, take mercy upon the 
" Realm of England, and deliver the fame from all her ene- 
" mies." Then the fmith took an iron chain, and brought it 
round the middles of both the martyrs ; and as .he was driving 
in the ftaple, Dr. Ridley (hook the chain, and faid to the fmith, 
" Good fellow, knock it in hard, for the fie fh will haveiu 
" courfe." And now his brother-in-law, Mr. Shipfide, brought 
him fome gunpowder in a bag, and would have tied it about hi» 
neck. The Bifhop afked what it was ; and being informed, 
faid, " I take it to be fent of GOD, and therefore I will receive 
it as fent of him : and have you any for my brother Lati- 
mer ?" And being anfwered in the affirmative, he bade hia\ 
give it to him betime, left it fliould be too late : which was done 
accordingly. 

Dr. Ridley then faid to the Lord Williams, " My Lord, Imuffc 
be a fuitor to your Lordfhip in the behalt of divers poor men, 
and especially in the caufeof my poor filler : I have made a 
fuppli cation to the Queen's Majelly in their behalf. I be- 
feech your Lordfhip, for CHRIST'S fake, to be a mean tp her 
" Grace for them. My brother here hath the fupplication, 
and v/ill rcfort to your Lordfhip to certify you hereof. There 
is nothing in all the world that troubleth my confeience, I 
praife GOD, this only excepted. Whilfl I was in the See of 
London, divers poor men took.leafes of me, and agreed with 
me for them. Now I hear fay, the Bifhop, who now occupi- 
«« eth the fame room, will not allow my grants unto them made, 
" but, contrary to all law and confeience, hath taken from them 
" my livings, and will not fufFer them to enjoy the fame. I be- 
" feech you, my Lord, be a mean for them. You fhall do a 
«' good deed, and GOD will reward you." There is fomething 
extremely great in this behaviour of Ridley: in his ihewing 
himfelf, at the very inilant that a cruel death awaited him, fo re- 
gard lefs of his own Sufferings, and fo recolledted and folicitou* 
for the good and happinefs of others. 

When the faggots were kindled, and Ridley faw the fire 
flaming up towards Jiim, he cried out with an exceeding loud 
voice, " Into thy hands, O GOD, I commend my fpirit ; O 
" Lord receive my fpirit." His fellow fufferer Latimer was 
foon dead ; but the fire was fo ill managed on the fide on which 
Ridley was, by piling too great a quantity of faggots over the 
furze, that the Are rlriT burned beneath, being kept down by the 
wood : which when Dn Ridley felt, he defircd them, for ChrilVi 

fake, 
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fake, to let the fire come to him. His brother hearing hit 
earned requeft, but not understanding well the reafon of it* 
with an ill-advifed kindnefs, to rid him out of his pain, heaped 
more faggots upon him, quite covering him with them ; which 
made the tire, mouldering beneath, fo intenfe, that it burned all 
his nether parts before it once touched the upper. This made 
him leap up and down under the faggots, and often defire them 
to let the fire come to him, faying, " I cannot burn.*' Which, 
indeed, appeared too true ; for alter his legs were confumed, he 
(hewed that fide towards the fpettators, clean, fhirt and all, un- 
touched with flame. Yet in all this torment he forgot not to 
call upon GOD, having dill in his mouth, " Lord have mercy 
44 upon me;" adding DCtween whiles, " Let the fire come to 
«' me, I cannot burn." Thus he continued crying out without 
relief, till one of the (landers by, with his bill, pulled off the 
faggots above ; and where the tortured martyr faw the fire flame 
up, he wrefted himfelf to that fide. And when the flame 
touched the gunpowder, he was feen to flir no more ; but 
burned on the other fide ; and either from the chain's loofing, or 
by the overpoife of his body, after his legs were confumed, fcll 
ever the chain, down at Latimer's feet ( d ). 

Such was the end of Bifhop Ridley ! a Prelate of great learn- 
ing and piety, of the mod diftinguiftied abilities, and of ex- 
emplary manners. He was of a chearful and agreeable temper; 
he behaved to thofe about him with much courteoufnefs ana af- 
fability, and he was very generous and liberal to the poor. In 
this refpeft Turner, afterwards Dean of Wells, bears an ho- 
nourable teftimony concerning him. ** If there were no other 
" witnefs of his beneficence to the Poor, (fays he), I will teftify 
" this to all, that before he was advanced to any eccleiiaftical 
4€ preferment, he carried me alone in company with him to the 

next hofpital ; and when I had nothing to give to the poor, 
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our exile in Germany, that learned man, his faithful Achates, 
" Dr. Edmund Grindall, now Bifhop of London, can teftify ; 
" and many others who were afliiled by his liberality," An- 
thony Wood fays of Bifhop Ridley, that " he was a perfon fmall 
" in ftature, but great in learning, and pipfoundly read in Di- 
" vinity." 

The fame Writer mentions the following pieces, which were 
written by Ridley, i . A Treatife concerning Images, not to be 
fet up, nor worfhipped, in churches. 2. Brief declaration of the 
Lord's Supper, published in 1555, and 1586, inO&avo ; writ- 
tea 

( i ) Life, P. 662—669. 
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ten during bis imprifonment in Oxford. Ic was tranflated into 
Latin by William Whittyngham. %. A friendly farewell, writ- 
ten during his imprifonment at Oxford, unto all his true lovers, 
11 little before his death. Loud. 1559. 8vo. 4, A piteous lamen- 
tation of the miferable ftate of the Church of England, in the 
time of the late revolt from the Gofpel. Lond, 8vo. 5. A com- 
panion between the comfortable do&rine of the Gofpel and the 
traditions of Popilh religion. 6. Account of the difputation 
held at Oxford, printed at Oxford in 4to. 1688. 7. A Treatife 
of the blefled Sacrament.—-^— Many of Ridley's letters, and 
alfo fume of thefe pieces, have been like wife fiublilhcd by Pox, 
and alfo lately by the Reverend Mr. Glocefter Ridley, in his co- 

£ious and accurate account of Bifhop Ridley's Life, to which we 
ave been fo much indebted in our account of the Life of thj* 
excellent Prelate. 
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The Life of JOHN LELAND. 

JOHN LEL AND was born in London, bat in what year 
is not known. He loft both his parents whilfl he was 
very young, but he met with a generous friend and patron 
in Mr. Thomas Miles, who brought him up, and caufed 
him to be carefully educated at St. Paul's fchool, under the fa- 
mous William Lily. When he had made a fufficient progrefi 
in grammatical learning, he was fent to CHRIST'S College ia 
Cambridge, where having fludied for fome years with great di- 
ligence andfuccefs, he removed from thence to Oxford, and fur- 
ther proiecuted his fludics in All Soul's College [ e ). 

Having thus laid in a confiderable flock of learning in his 
own country, he travelled for further improvement to Paris, 
where he had the advantage of the converfation and inilru&ions 
of Bud a: us, Faber, Paulus i£milius, Ruellius, and Francis Syl- 
vius ; by whofe afliftancehe perfected himfelf in the Latin and 
Greek tongues. He alfo learned the French, Italian, and Spa- 
nifli languages. 

Upon his return to England, he entered into holy orders, and 
was prefented to the Rectory of Poppeling, or Pooering, in the 
Marches of Calais. And King Henry VIII. appointed him one 
of his Chaplains ; and conceiving an high opinion of his learn* 
ing, and particularly in Antiquities, he conftituted him his li- 
brary-keeper, and dignified him with the title of his Antiquary ; 
a title which was never enjoyed by any other, either before or 
fincc. 

In the year 1533, a commiffion was granted to him under the 
Great Seal, by virtue of which he had free liberty and power to 
enter and fcarch the libraries of all Cathedrals, Abbies, Prio- 
ries, Colleges, &c. as likewifc all other places wherein any re- 
cords, or writings, that related to the Engliih Hiftory and Anti- 
quities, were dcpofitcd. And with this view, he obtained, in 
1536, a dilpenfation for non-rcfidcncc upon his Living at Pope- 
ling, that he might profecute his defign of travelling through- 
out England, in fcarch of its moil valuable Antiquities. 

" He entered upon this journey (fays Mr. Hcarne) with an 
unufual willingnefs, being very apprehenfive that 'twould con* 
duce much to tnc honour of this nation, and to the common be- 
nefit 

( * ) Vli. Biogr. Britan. New and Gen. Biog.Difti and Wood*S AtbtSJt 
Oxonienfcs, Vol. J. Col. 67— —70. Edit, 1691. ^ 
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&4Bt of learning. He carried on his travels, without intermif- 
fion, for feveral years, in which time he went over moft parts of 
England and Wales : and he was fo inquifitive in his remarks* 
that being not content with what the libraries of the fefpeftive) 
Loufes, to which he applied himfelf, afforded, nor with what was 
recorded in the windows and other monuments belonging to Ca- 
thedrals, Monafleries, &c. he wandered from place to place 
where he thought there were any footfteps of Roman, Saxon, or 
Danifh buildings, and took particular notice of all the tumuli* 
Coins, infcriptions, &c. which he happened to light upon (/)• 

We may form fome idea of Mr. Leland's great labours, and 
extreme afliduity, in fearching after Antiquities, and whatever 
was worthy of notice, in every part of England, by what he 
Bimfelf fays in his New-Year's-Gift, which was addrefled to 
King Henry VIII. in 154c. " I have (fays he) fo travelled ill 
*' your dominions, both oy the fea*coafts» and the middle parts* 
«« {paring neither labour nor cofts, by the fpace of thele fix 
" years pail, that there is almoft neither cape, nor bay, haven* 
«« creek, or pier, river, or confluence of rivers, breaches, wafhes* 
" lakes, mires, fenny waters, mountains, vallies, moors, heaths* 
*' forefts, chaces, woods, cities, boroughs, caftles, principal 
" manor-places, monafleries, and colleges, but I have feea 
4< them ; and noted* in fo doing, a whole world of things very 
«« memorable (*)•" 

In this addrels to the King, Mr. Leland, after a fliort relatioa" 
of his travels, and his collections, alfo acquaints his Majefty* 
that he had digefted into four books an account of the illuftrious 
Writers in this Realm, with their lives and monuments of lite* 
rature ; and alfo lays before him a fcheme of what he further in- 
tended to do. Promiiing a draught or map of England on a fit* 
ver plate ; and a defcription of the kingdom, in which the an- 
tient names of places in Britain would be reftored ; then the 
civil Hiftory of this nation, in as many books as there are mires 
in England and Wales ; a furvey of the Britifh ifles in fi)d 
books ; and, finally, an account of the Nobility of England in 
three books. 

Mr. Leland did not only fearch out and refcUe antique mo>* 
numentt of literature from the deftru&ive hands of time, by & 
faithful copy and regifter of them, but likewife faved man/ 
from being defpoiled by the hands of men. For in that age th# 
Englim were remarkably negligent and inattentive to their own, 
Hiftory and Antiquities ; and they paid fcarce any attention to 
the moft valuable monuments of Englim literature (£)• Thi» 
being obferved by foreigners, efpecially in Germany, young 
Vol. II. 9. 3D ftudentf 

(/) Preface to the firft Volume publirtiedby Tho. Heameat QjifoN^ 

#f the Itinerary, P. 5, 6. in 1710. P. 21. 

{g ) New- Year VGift, prefixed tp ( b ) Set Vol, I, P. 364, 
the nrft Volume of tbe Itinerary, 
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ftudents were frequently fent from thence, who* cut them- out of* 
the hooks in the libraries, and then, returning home, publifhed 
them as monuments of their own country ( i ). This pilferage* 
together with the great havock which was made of them at tker 
di Ablution of the Monailerics, was obferved by Mr. Lelaad 
with the utmoft regret. He wrote a letter to Cromwell, when 
that great man was Secretary of State, foliciting hi 9 affiftance 
for the preformation of many antient manufcripts, which were ia 
danger of being utterly dellroyed : and accordingly our Anti«* 
quarian had the fatisfaction of prcferving many good antient 
Authors, that othcrwife would have periftied, to the great detri- 
ment of learning : fome of them ne placed in the King's li- 
brary, and fome remained in his own cuilody. 

In i5+2» Mr. Leland was pre fen ted to the Rectory of Hafeky 
in Oxfordshire ; and in 1545, the King gave him a Canonry in 
King's College (now Chri it-church) in Oxford ; and, about the 
fame time, the Prebend of Rail and Weft Knoll, in the cathedral 
church of Sarum : but the Canonry of Chriil-church he loll in 
i>4>« upon the furrender of that College to the King, and in- 
itcad of it had no pcnfion allowed him as other Canons had, 
but (according to Anthony Wood) preferment clfewhere. He 
had retired to his houfe in St. Michael le Querne, London, in 
order to digeft the numerous collections which he had made, and 
to finilh the works which he had defigned. But either too hard 
ftudy, or fome other cauic unknown, deprived him of his un- 
demanding, and threw him into a frenzy. Whereupon King 
Edward VI. by letters patents, dated March c, 1550, granted 
the cuftody of him, by the name of John Laylond, junior, of 
St. Michael's pariih in le Qjcrne, Clerk, to his brother, John 
Laylond, fenior ; and for his maintenance, to receive the profits 
of Hafcley, Psppcling, and Eait and Well Knoll above-men- 
tioned. In this detraction he continued, without ever recover- 
ing the ufe of his rcafon, two years, when the diforder put a pe- 
riod to his life on the itfth of April, 1552. He was interred ia 
the church of St. Michael le Querne, which flood at the weft- 
end of Chcapfidc, London. 

Anthony Wood calls Mr. Leland, a " lingular light and or- 
nament of Great Britain ;" and further obferves, that " he 
was eltecmcd by the generality of fcholars of his time an excel- 
lent Orator and Poet, learned in the Greek, Latin, French, Ita- 
lian, Spaniih, Britifh, Saxon, Welch, and Scottifli tongues, a 
molt diligent fcarchcr into Antiquity, and a favourer and lover 
of all thole that bent their minds that way." And one of his 
cotcinporaries boldly ailirms, that England never faw, and; he 
believes, iliould never fee, a man to him in all 'things to be com- 
pared, with regard to his fkill in the Antiquities of Britain : 
lor that undoubtedly he was in thefe matters wonderful and 

peerkfs ; 

( i ) Kid. Wood's Atlicn, Oxon. Vol. I Col. 61. 
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pceil efe ; ib that concerning them, England had yet never a 
greater loft. Upon the whole, Leland may not unjuitly be (tiled 
tte Father of Englifti Antiquaries, fince his works have been 
made ufe of by John Bale, in his catalogue of Englifh Writers ; 
Mr. Camden, in his Britannia ; William Burton, Efc^; in his de- 
scription of Letcefterfhire ; Sir William Dugdale, in his Anti- 
quities of Warwickfliire, and Baronage of England ; and by 

mod of our other learned Antiquarians. Leland was a great 

Avourer of the reformed* opinions ; and it was intimated by 
tome of the Catholics, that the lofs of his fenfes was a judg- 
- -fluent on him for having degenerated from the Rorailh religion. 

Thofe Works of Mr. Leland which have been printed {k) 9 
are as follows : 

I. Joannis Lelakdi Antiquaaii de Rebus Britanni- 
■cis Collectanea. Publilhed by Thomas Hearne at Oxford, 
in 1715, in fix Volumes, 8vo. The fourth Volume of this 
Work, containing the lives and chara&ers of moft of the emi- 
nent Writers of England, had been before publilhed by Mr. 
Anthony Hall, under the title of Commentarii de Scriptoribus 
-firitannicis, au&ore Joanne Lelando Londinate, Oxon, 1709, 

2 Vols. Svo. 

II. The Itinerary of John Leland the Antiquary, 
Publilhed by Hearne at Oxford in 1710, in 9 Vols. 8vo. A fe- 
cond Edition of this Work was re-printed in 1745. with im- 
provements and additions. 

III. "Sjesije in mortem Thom^ Viati EquiTis incom- 
parabilis. An Elegy on the death of Sir Thomas Wiat, Knt. 
Lond. 1542. 4to. reprinted by Hearne, at the beginning of th# 
fecond Volume of the Itinerary. 

IV. A Poem on the birth of Edward, Prince of Wales, in 
Latin. Lond. 1543. 4to. re-printed in the 9th Vol. of the Itine- 
rary. Bilhop Nicolfon obferves, that " John Leland is aifo re- 
ported by Pits, to have written a Di&ionarium Britannico-Lati- 
num. But I fufpedt there's no more grounds for fuch a (lory 
than only this : Leland publilhed a Latin poem upon the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward the Sixth ; 
and, taking occafion to ufe fome hard words in it, added to it. 
Syllabus et Interpretatio Antiquarum Dictionum, qua: paffim 
per libellum ledori occurrunt. And this, I believe, is all the 
Welch Dictionary that will be found of his compofure." 

V. Aflertio inclytiflimi Arturii, regis Britannia?. Elenchut 
Antiquorumnominum. Lond. 1544. 4to. tr an Hated into Englifh, 
and publilhed by R. Robin Ton in 1582. 

3 D 2 VI. 

( h ) Mr. Leland'* manufcript col- From him they patted into fever*! 

Jed ions were efteemed fo valuable, hands, and the Urgeil and mod va- 

t hat King Edward VI. thought them luable pait of thtm were at length 

worth his notice and care ; and ac- publifhed by the induftriout Thomas 

•ordmgly ordered his tutor. Sir John Hearne. 
Cfceke, to take them into hii cuftody. 
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VI. Ctcnfa Cant io. A Swan') Song, with a CommcnUiy 
on the fume. Loud. 1545. 410. re-printed in 1&58. nmo. and ii 
the 9th Volume of the Itinerary, Bilhop Nicolfon obfema, 
th.it this is " a poetic.il piece of flattery, or a, panegyric n 
Kii g Henry ; wherein the Author bring) his Swan down theri- 
ver ol" Thames, from Oxford to Greenwich, defcribing (islhe 
pafl'cs along) all the towns, catties, and other places of note 
within her view. And the antient names of thefe, being font- 
times different from what the common herd of Writer) Jwd 
ufually given, therefore (in his Commentary on this Poem) it 
alphabetical!) explains his terms ; find, by the bye, brings U 1 
great deal of the antient Geography of this island." 

VII. Principurnac illultrium aliquot et eruditorum in Anglii 
viroruin encomia, Ice. Publifhed by Mr. Thornas Newton of 
Chertiire, in 1589, 410. 

VIII. A New-Year's-Gift to King Henry VHI. in the 17* 
year of" his reign ; published in the Author's life-time by /oka 
l)ale, with notes. Lend. 1549. 8vo. and re-printed by Hemic in 
the firit Vol. of the Itinerary. 

IX. Lauoati* Pacis. The Praife of Peace, a Latin poem. 
Lond. 1546. 410. Re -printed by Hearne in (he fifth Volume «f 
the Collectanea. 

Some other final) pieces, written by Leland, have alfo been 
publifhed by Mr. Hearne, 
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The Life of JOHN DUDLEY, 
Duke of Northumberland. 

JOHN DUDLEY was born in the year 1502, being thft 
elded fon of Edmund Dudley, Efq; by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Edward, Lord Llfle. At the time his father was 
beheaded ( / ), which was towards the beginning of tht 
reign of King Henry VIII. he was about eight years old. In 
15 1 1, an aft was pa/Ted, by which the attainder of Edmund 
Dudley, the father, was reverfed, and John Dudley, the fon, 
was reftored in hlood ; in conference of which he inherited a 

very 

( / ) EDMUND DUDLEY, father perrons, being Lawyers in fciencc , 

to. our Duke, was a very eminent and Privy Counfellbrs in authority, 

and able Lawyer, and Speaker of the (as the corruption of the beft things 

Houfe of Commons in 1504. But is the word) turned law and juftice 

he is defervedly infamous in Hiftory into wormwood and rapine. For firft, 

for being a principal inftrument of their manner was, to caufe divers 

Henry VII, in his cruel and unjuft fubjecls to be indiged of fuodry 

©pprelfiong and extortions of his crimes, and fo far forth to proceed in 

people, in conjunction with Sir Ri- form of law $ but when the bills 

chard Empfon, for which they were were found, then prefently to commit 

both attainted of high treafon, and them. And neverthelefs, not to 

beheaded at the beginning of the produce them in any reafonablo 

reign of Henry VIII. [See the firft time to their anfwer ; but to fuffer 

Volume of our Work, P. 315.] them to languish long in prifon, and 

J<ord Bacon gives the following ac- by fund 17 artificial devices and ter- 

count of the iniquitous tranfa&ions rors, to extort from them great fines 

in which Dudley and Empfon were and ranfomt, which they termed 

concerned. " As Kings (fays he) compofitions and mitigations. Nei- 

do more eafily find inftruments for ther did they (towards the end) ob- 

their will and humour, than for their ferve fo much as the half-face of 

fervice and honour, he (Henry VII.) juftice, in proceeding by indictment j 

had gotten for his purpofe, or beyond but fent forth their precepts to at- 

his purpofe, two instruments, Emp* tach men, and convent them beforo 

fon and Dudley, (whom the people themfelves and fome others, at their 

efteemed as his borfe - leeches anq private houfes, in a court of com- 

Jhearers) bold men, and carelefs of minion, and there ufed to muffle up 

fame, and that took toll of their a fummary proceeding by examination, 

mailer's grift. Dudley was of a good without trial of Jury 5 afluming to 

family, eloquent, and one that could themfelves there, to deal both in 

put hateful bufinlfi into good language, pleas of the Crown, and controver- 

But Empfon, that was the fon of a lies civil. Then did they alfo ufo to 

fieve- maker, triumphed always upon enthral and charge the fubje&s lands 

%he deed done, putting off all other with tenures in capite, by finding 

rcfpe&s whatfoever. Thcfe two falfe offices, and thereby to work 

vpo* 
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veiy opulent fortune which had been left by his father. He had 
all due care taken of his education, his guardian, Edmund 
Guilford, Efq; being one of the fineft gentlemen in King 
Henry's Court, and his mother a very accomplished woman. 
About the year 1925, this Lady married, with the King's con- 
tent, Sir Arthur Plantagenet, who, in her right, was created 

1 broufi 



Vrfcount L'Ifle ; and about the fame time (he. brought her foil 
to Court, who being a young gentleman of a handfome perfbn, 
and line accomplishments, he attended the King's favourite 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, in his expedition into 
France ; where his gallant behaviour greatly recommended him 
40 the notice of his General, and alfo procured him the honour 
■of Knighthood. 

Sir John Dudley appears to have been early tinctured with 
ambition ; and it was probably motives of that kind which in- 
duced him to attach himfelf to Cardinal Wolfe)', whom he ac- 
companied in his Embafly to France, in the nineteenth year of 
that reign ; foon after which he was appointed Mailer of the 
Armory in the Tower. His hopes at Court did not hinder him 
from attending to his concerns in the country, where he was 
very careful to improve his intereft among the Gentry ; and, in 
1536, was Sheriff of Stafford (hire, where he lived hofpitably, 
and made himfelf popular among his neighbour^. Whilft Wol- 
fey's power and influence continued, Sir John Dudley paid court 
to him ; and he afterwards ingratiated himfelf with Lord Crom- 
well, when be found that great man was much in theKingVia- 
vour, and had the chief management of public affairs. And 
when the Lady Anne Cleves arrived in England, Dudley wv 
made Mailer of the Horfc to the intended Queen. 

On the £rfl of May, 1539, he was the firlt of the challengers 
in the triumphant tournament held at Weftminfter, in which he 

appeared 

upon them for wardfhips, liveries, of preying upon the people ; both 

primicT feifines, and .-licn.i ions, (be- like tame bawh for their maftcr, tod 

ing the fruit* of rhefe tenures) re- like wild bowks for themfelves 3 in- 

fufing upon divers pretexts and de- fomuch as they grew to .great riches 

lays, to admit men to tmverfe thofe and fubftance. But their principal 

falfe offices, ace rciin~ to the Uw. working was upon Ttnal L*ws» 

Kay, the King's Ward;, after they wherein they fpared none, peat nor 

had accomplhhcd Their full age, fmall ; nor coofidered whether tba 

could not be fattened to have livery law were poflible or impoSble, in 

of their lands, without paying ex- nfe or obfolete. But rated orer all 

ccfiive fines, far exceeding all rea- old and new ftatutes, though many 

fonable rates. They did aho vex of them were made with intention 

rr en with informations of intrufion rather of terror, than of rigour ( 

upon fcarce colourable titles.— They having ever a rabble of Promoters! 

would alfo ruffle with Jurors, antt GuefTmongers, and leading Jurors, at 

inforce them to find as they would their command, fo at they covldlunrt 

direft, and (if they did not) convent any thing found either for fad, or 

them, imprifon them, and fine them, valuation.*'— Hift. of King Henry 

Thefe and many other courfes, fitter VII, P. 209, a 10,311 .-Edit, l6a$t 
to be buried than repeated, they had 
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appeared with great magnificence. This tournament had been 
proclaimed in France, Flanders, Scotland, and Spain, for all 
comers to try their prowefs againft the Engliftr challengers, who 
were Sir John Dudley, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir Thomas Poyn- 
iegs, Sir George Carew, Knights ; and Anthony Kingfton and 
Richard Cromwell, Efquires. When the challengers came into 
the lifts, they were preceded by a band of Knights and gentle- 
men, all drafted in white velvet, and the furniture of their horfea 
of the fame ; but the challengers themfelves were much more 
magnificently drefled. The firft day there were forty-fix de- 
fendants, amongflwhom were the Earl of Surrey, Lord William 
Howard, Lord Clinton, and Lord Cromwell, fon to the famous 
Miniirerof that name, who had been afhort time before created 
Earl of Eflex. Sir John Dudley, by fome mifchance of his 
horfe, had the misfortune to be overthrown by one Mr. Breme ; 
however, he mounted again, and performed very gallantly. Af- 
ter this was over, the challengers rode in ftate to Durham Houfe, 
where they entertained the King, Queen, and Court. On the 
fecond of May* Anthony Kingfton and Richard Cromwell were 
made Knights ; and on the third, the challengers fought oa 
horfeback with fwords, againft twenty-nine defendants ; Sir 
John Dudley and the Earl of Surrey running firft with equal ad-- 
vantage. On the fifth of May they fought on foot at the bar- 
riers againft thirty defendants. In the courfe of thefe military 
diverfions, the challengers, at a vaft expence, entertained both 
Houfes of Parliament, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and their La- 
dies, and all the perfons of diftinttion then in town ; as a re- 
ward for which, the King gave to each of them a houfe, and an. 
hundred marks a year for ever, out of the revenues of the 
Knights of Rhodes, which had been given to his Majefty by the? 
Parliament then fitting ( m ). 

In 1542, his father-in-law dyin<r, Sir John Dudley was, by 
letters patent, raifed to the dignity of Vifcount L'Ifle, and at 
the next feftival of St. George was elected Knight of the Gar- 
ter. This was foon after followed by a much higher inftance of 
the King's truft and confidence ; for his Majefty, oa account of 
his abilities and courage, conftituted him Lord High Admiral of 
England for life. It is faid, that he had fervedwith reputation 
at iea, before he obtained this high employment ; and in partis 
cular we are told, that he boarded and took the Admiral of 
Sluys, fighting her ihip to fhip. 

In 1 544, the Lord Admiral was ordered to command a fleet of 
two hundred fail, on board of which ten thoufand men were em- 
barked, in order to invade Scotland. The troops were landed 
about four miles from Lcith, from whence they, matched to : 
Edinburgh, the Lord Admiral commanding the vanguard, and 
the Earl of Hertford the main battle. The former had the cre- 
dit 

1 

( m ) Fid, Bfograph. Britafe. 
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dit of rooting the Scots, and of forcing the principal gate of 
Edinburgh, into which he was the firft man that entered. They 
fet fire to that city, where they were joined by the Lord Even, 
Warden of the Eaft Marches, at the head of a land army. But 
not being able to take the citadel, the Earl of Hertford and the 
Lord Admiral retreated to Leith ; to which fetting fire, they re- 
embarked, and having fcouredthe coaflsof Scotland, and takea 
out of the havens and creeks all fuch veffels as they found there, 
made the bed of their way home ; while the land army barot 
Scton, Haddington, and Dunbar; and having ravaged the coun- 
try in its march, retreated in fafety to Berwick ( n). 

King Henry being now engaged alfo in a war with France, on 
the oth of July, 1 543, the fiegeof Bulloigne was formed by the 
Duke of Suffolk. The King himfelf came to the camp in per- 
fon on the 26th of the fame month, and the Lord Admiral ar- 
rived there two days after, where he encamped the nearefi the 
town of any of the Kin if* forces. In thisfiege he was pre/eat 
in mod of the attacks, and had here the misfortune to lofe hit 
elded fon. Bulloigne was furrendered on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, and on the 1 8th the King made his public entry into it, and 
foon after delivered the keys of the town to the Lord Admiral, 
with the title of Governor ; and upon his embarking for Eng- 
land, on the 30th of the fame month, declared hiinhis Lieote- 
nant-General. 

The Dauphin of France being now not far diftant, with ta 
army of upwards of fifty thou land men, he formed a defign of 
retaking Bulloigne, and accordingly on the oth of October at- 
tempted it by furprize ; but through the vigilance and courage 
of tne Lord Admiral, and his garrifon, the French were re- 
pulfed, with the lofs of eight hundred of their beft troops. And 
on the firft of February following, the Lord Admiral faOied oat 
of Bulloigne, with a final 1 body of horfe and foot, and attacked 
a much fuperior corps of French forces, and forced them to re- 
tire with precipitation, making himfelf mailer of twelve pieces 
of cannon. 

The French Monarch being much galled at the conqoeft of 
Bulloigne by the Englifh, hired from feveral of the Italia* 
Powers, at a great expence, a confiderable number of mips ; 
and. having aflcmbled upwards of two hundred fail, befides gil- 
lies, gave the command of this fleet to Annebault, Admiral of 
France, in hopes of recovering Bulloigne, and alfo with a defigi 
of making fome attempts on the Englifh coafts. The French 
fleet, however, met with an accident when it firft put to fea» 
one of their beft mips, of the burthen of eight hundred tons, 
taking fire. But between Alderney and Guerufey, their gallics 
attacked the Englifh Lord Admiral L'Ifle, who then hacf but a 

final! 

(n) nd. Burchett's Complete Hift. of the moft remarkable TraiuVtioii 
at Sea, P. 339, 340. 
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foiall fquadron with him ; and they bent all their endeavours to 
take his own fhip ; but he defended himfelf fo well againft 
eighteen of their veflels at once, that they were at laft glad to 
jetire. At length the whole French fleet appeared before St. 
Helen's, and making a fhew of attempting fomething upon the 
coaft, the Lord Admiral advanced, his fleet confifting of lixty 
(ail; but after exchanging fome fhot, the French retired. The 
Englifh fleet being then reinforced, and having taken fome 
troops on board, offered the French battle again, which they ac- 
cepted, and a (harp engagement enfued for two hours, till night 
parted the two fleets, when the French retired to Havre de 
Grace, and appeared no more. However, the Englifh Admiral 
foon after paid a vifit to the coaft of France ; and landing fix 
thoufand men at Treport, burnt the town and abbey, with thirty 
(hips which were in the harbour ; all which he did with theloig 
of fourteen men only, and then returned with his fleet to Eng- 
land. 

In 1546, the Lord Admiral was appointed, together with Ton - 
ftal, Bifhop of Durham, and Dr. Nicholas Wotton, Dean of 
Canterbury and York, to take the oath of the French King, 
Francis I. for obferving the treaty of peace which was figned 
the feventh of June, in that year. And on the 16th of Octo- 
ber following he was, together with other perfons of rank, 
named in a commiflion for fettling the accompts of the army. 
This appears to have been the laft public fervice the Lord Ad- 
miral performed in the reign of Henry VIII. from whom he had 
received fome very confiderable grants ; and that Monarch left 
him five hundred pounds by his will, and appointed him one of 
his fixteen executors, to whom the government of the kingdom 
was to be intrufted, during the minority of young Edward. 

Notwithftanding that, by King Henry's will, his fixteen exe- 
cutors were equal in power, foon after the acceffion of Edward, 
the Earl of Hertford, the King's uncle, afterwards Duke of 
Somerfet, was raifed above the reft with the title of Protector of 
the kingdom. Shortly after, Lord L'Ifle refigned the poft of 
High Admiral, that office being given to Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Baron of Sudley, brother to the Protedtor ; but Lord L'llle was, 
the fame day, the 17th of February, 1547, created Earl of 
Warwick, and made Great Chamberlain of England ; and foon 
after he had confiderable grants from the Crown, particularly 
Warwick caftle and manor. 

Henry VIII. had earneftly recommended it to his executors, to 
effectuate, if poffible, the defign which he had formed, of unite- 
ing the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, by a marriage 
between his fon Edward and the young Queen of Scotland. 
We have feen, in the Life of Cardinal Beaton, that a treaty for* 
tnis-purpofe was ratified by the Regent and Parliament of Scot- 
land ; but that the Scots afterwards renounced this treaty, and 
entered into a drift confederacy with the Court of France. In 
V«l. II. 9. 3 S refentment 
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refentment of this treatment, and in order to compel die Scott 
to agree to the propofed marriage, Henry had entered into a war 
with that nation ( # ). And with the fame view the P ro t e sto r 
Somerfet aflembled an army of eighteen thoafand men, with 
which he marched into Scotland, accompanied by our Earl of 
Warwick, in quality of his Lieutenant-General. The Protssv 
tor, on his arrival in Scotland, publifhed a manifefto, in which 
he urged many reafons to induce the Scots to consent to the 
pofed marriage; bat this having no efted, hoftilifiee 
menccd. 

Before any aft ion of importance occurred, the Earl of War- 
wick cfcaped a very imminent danger, of which the fbUowiagr 
relation is given by Sir John Hayward. " As the Eagliih (fry* 
" he) directed their way towards the place where they under* 
" flood the Scots aflcmbled, they came to a river called Lynnev 
" croiTed with a bridge of Gone. The horfemen and carriages) 
" pa/Ted through the water, the footmen over the bridge, which 
" becaufe it was narrow, the army was long in Jetting over. 
" The avaunt guard marched forth, and the battail followed ; 
" but as the rear was pafling over, a very thick mift did ariJe* 
" r Ihe Earl of Warwick having before efpied certain plumps of 
" Scottifh horfemen ranging the field, returned towards die 
" rear, to prevent fuch danger as the thickneCs of themift, the 
41 nearnefs of the enemy, and the difarray occafioned by the naiw 
" rownefs of the bridge might caft upon them. The Scetn 

conjecturing (as it was) that fome perfonage of honour ftaid to 

have a view of the rear, called to the Englifh to know if amy 
" Nobleman were near ; for that one whom they named (weft 
" known to be of honourable condition) would prefent Kimfclf 

to the General, in cafe he might fafely be conducted. Cer* 
« tain young foldicrs, not ufed to fuch trains, made ralh and 
•< fudden an hver, that the Earl of Warwick was near, nnder 
«« whofe protection he might be aiTured. Hereupon they pafled 
€t the water, placed two hundred of their prichera behind a 
" hillock, and with forty more call about to find the Earl. Now 
" the Earl efpying fix or feven of them fcattered near the army* 
" and taking them to be of the Englifh, font one to command 
" them to their array ; and to that end himfelf rode an eafy 
«« pace towards them, followed only with ten or- twelve on 
" horfeback. He that had been fent before was fo heedlefs esV 
" ther to obferve, or to advertife what they were, that the Rasf 
" did not difcover them to be enemies, until he was in the 
•' midil among them. Certainly a Commander (hould not 
" carelefsly call himfelf into danger ; but when cither upon 
' ' neceflity, or mifadventurc, he falleth into it* it much ad* 
4t vanceth both his reputation and enterprise, if bravely bebe- 
•' have himfelf. Now the Earl efpying where he was, gave ft 



( • ) Sec P. 296, 397, 298, 159, Sc 3«i, of this Telr 
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*' rude a charge upon a Captain of the Scots, named Dandy 
*' Care, that he forced him to turn, and chafed hint above 
*' twelve fcore at the lance's point. Herewith the refidue re- 
*' tired deceitfully towards the place of their ambufh, from 
*' whence ifTued about fixty more. Then the Earl gathered 
" his fmall company about him, and with good countenance 
maintained the fight. But the enemy in the end, whether 
perceiving fome iuccours advancing from the army where 
the alarm was then taken, or whether intending to draw the 
Englifh further into their ambufh, turned away an eafy pace, 
*' The Earl forbad his men from following, fearing a greater 
" ambufh behind the hill, as in truth there was. At his return 
*' he was received with great applaufe by the Englifh foldiers, 
■*' for that he did fo well acquit himferf in the danger, where- 
*« into, by error, and not by rafhnefs, he had been carried. One 
" of his men was (lain ; another hurt in the buttock ; a third, 
*' named Vane, fo erievoufly hewn, that many thousands have 
*' died of lefs than half his hurts, whereof, not with (landing, ht 
«' was cured afterwards. Of the Scots, three were taken pri- 
€l foners, and prefented to the General by the Earl, of whom 
" one had received many great entertainments and courteiiet 
«« in England ( p ).** 4 

The Regent of Scotland had fummoned together the whole 
force of that kingdom to oppofe the Englifh army. The Scot* 
tifh army was double the number of the Englifh. However, on 
the 1 oth of September, the two armies came to a decifive en- 
gagement, in which the Scottifh army was totally defeated ( q ), 
There fell not two hundred of the Englifh ; and according to 
the moft moderate computation, there perifhed above ten thou- 
sand of the Scots (r). Fifteen hundred were taken prifoners, 
among whom was the Earl of Huntley, and five hundred gen* 
tlemen ; and all the Scottifh artillery was taken. In this en- 
gagement the Earl of Warwick behaved with the utmofl gal- 
lantry ; and greatly contributed to the defeat of the enemy by 
his conduit and valour. This action is by fome Writers ftilea 
the battle of MufTelburgh, and by others the battle of Pinkey. 

3 E 2 After 

( f ) Sir John Hayward's IAfe and Angus, in which the Englifh loft 

Reign of K. Edward the Sixth, 4tb. fome few men, the Scots gave 

Id it. 163.9. P. 20,21, 22. ground ; and the EnglUh obferving 

( y ) Burnet fays, " The Englifh that, and breaking in furioufly upon 

Jiad the advantage of the ground, them, the Scots threw down theic 

.And in the beginning of the a&ion, arm§, and fled. The Englifh pur. 

a cannon ball from one of the Eng- fued hard, and flew them without 

lift (hips killed the Lord G fame's mercy."— Hift, Reform. Vol. U. 

cldeft fon, and twenty-five men more; P. 34. 

which put the Earl of Argyle's ( r ) Hume's Hift. Vol. IV. P. 327, 

Highlanders into fuch a fright, that 8vo. Edit. Sir John Hayward Ays, 

they could not be held in order. But that, after the adion, " the dead 

after a charge given by the Earl of bodiet lay all the way fcattered fo 

thick 
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After this viftory, the Prote&or, having burnt Edinburgh, and 
taken Leith, the caftles of Hume, Dunglafs, Eymouth, Fail- 
calllc, Roxborough, and fome other fmafi places ; and having 
received the fubmiflion of fome counties on the borders, he re- 
tired out of Scotland* Had he profecuted the advantages 
which Lis victory had given him, he might have impofed what 
terms he pleafed on the Scottifh nation. But he was impatient to 
return to England, where he heard fome of the Council, and 
even his own brother, the Admiral, were carrying on cabali 
againil his authority (/). The Regent of Scotland defired 
leave to fend Cornmiflioners in order to treat of a peace ; and 
the Protcftor, having appointed Berwick for the place of meet- 
ing, left the Earl of Warwick with full powers to negotiate, 
But no Cornmiflioners from Scotland ever appeared: for tM* 
overture of the Scots was only an artifice to gain time, till fac- 
cours fliould arrive from France. The Earl of Warwick, there- 
fore, returned to London, having acquired great honour in this 
expedition againil the Scots ( / ). 

The unhappy quarrels which at this time arofe between the 
Protector Somerfet, and his brother Thomas Seymour, Baroa 
Sudley, and Lord High Admiral, were of very bad confequence 
to the nation, and did in the end prove the ruin of both the 
brothers. According to fome Writers, the divifions between 
them were firfl occafioned by their wives ( u ) : however, the Ad- 
miral appears to have been a very ambitious, and a very bad 
man, though fuperior to his brother, both in courage and abi- 
lity. And the Earl of Warwick is (aid to have endeavoured to 
encreafe the animoiity between the Protector and the Admiral, 
with a view of aggrandizing himfelf by the ruin of both. The 
Protedor appears to have been upon the whole a man of probity 

and 

thick, as a man may fee (heep grazing rimed therein might ahnoft be (aid to 

in a well (tared pafture,. mod (lain in be drowned in their fellows blood*** 

the head or neck, for that the horfe- Life and Reign of Ed VL P. 35. 

men could not well touch lower with ( s ) Burnet, after obfenring that 

their fwoids j and fcarce credible it the Protedor •« might ea6ly bars 

is how foon they were dripped and made an end of the war now at 

laid naked upon the ground. But once, if he had followed hit fuccefi 

then again the eyes of all men were vigor >u fly }" adds. " the Earl of 

faft ned upon them with pity and Warwick, who had a great (hare in 

admiration, to behold fo many na- the honour of the victory, but knew 

Iced bodies, as for tallnefs of ftatuie, that the errors in conduit would 

w hi ten efs of (kin, largenefs and due much diminim the Protedor** glory, 

proportion of limbs, could lardly be which had been or her wife raifed to ao 

equalled in any one country. The unmeafurable height, was not dif- 

ground where their feveral battalions pleafed at tt.'V-Hift. Reform 4 Vol, 11 

tirft brake, lay (hewed with pikes, fo P. J4. 

thick as a floor is ufually (trewed (/) s Burnet, Vol. II, P. 34,31 

wiih ruflies, whereby the places 55. Hume, Vol. IV. P. 317. 

couli hardly be pafled over either by ( u ) The Duke of Somerfet had 

horfe w by foot: the river Eflce ran married Anne, daughter to* Sir E4- 

rtd with blood, fo as they who pe- ward Stanhope, Of this Lady, 

HsjvaH 
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and moderation ; however, the defigns and practices of his bro- 
ther the Admiral againft him at length appeared fo dangerous* 
that Sudley was deprived of the office of Admiral, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. The Admiral had fet himfelf at the head 
of a party againft the Protedlor, and it is faid that he had even 
gone fo far as to coin money, and raife troops, threatening to 
take the King and the Government out of his brother's hands. 
However, Lord Sudley was attainted in Parliament, without be- 
ing heard in his own defence, according to a common, but very 
unjuft practice of that age ; and accordingly he was foon after 
beheaded on Tower Hill. It is faid, that the Earl of Warwick 
Simulated the Protector to confent to the execution of his bro- 
ther. 

In 1549, there were feveral very dangerous infurre&ions in 
different parts of England, fome of which were excited by the 
Popifh Clergy. One of the moft alarming of thefe infurrecuoni 
was that in Norfolk, which rofe to a great height, and was at- 
tended with great violences. Among the things chiefly com- 
plained of by the people who had afTociated themfelves toge- 
ther on this occafion, was the inclofing of commons, and the 
oppreffions of the gentry. Their numbers continued to en- 
creafe till they amounted to fix teen thoufand -men ; and they 
had for their leader one Robert Ket, a tanner, who exercifed 

his 

Hayward gives the following un- dencc is made t queftion at Court, 
favourable character. She was ((ays where it bred firft a diftance, and 
lie) " a woman for many imperfect- upon an interview contrived in thii 
tions intolerable, but for pride mon- Lord's houfe, (the Earl of War- 
ftrous ; flic was both exceeding wick's) a difference j that difference 
fubtle and violent in accomplishing is improved to an animofity, (he can 
her ends, for which (he fpurned over do little that cannot blow up a fparlc 
all refpecls both of confeience and of in a woman's bread to a flame) that 
fharne/' P. 82. The Lord Admiral animofity to malice, and malice can- 
married Queen Catherine Parr, wi • not dwell long in thofe weaker breaftt 
dow of King Henry VIII. David without a mifchief: mifchief they 
Lloyd, freaking of the Protector, and cannot do themfelves: (the ivy 
his brother the Admiral, fays, " Very cleaves to the oak, and thefe women 
great was the animofities betwixt to their hufbands j though both ruin 
their wives ; the Dut.hefs refuting to the thing they cling to 1) what fug* 
bear the Queen's train, and in effect geftions I what infinua tions ! what 
juftled with her for precedence : fo petty fears and jealoufies ! what 
that what betwixt the train of the little tales and paffions ! yet conti- 
Queen, and long gown of the nual droppings wear a ftone : thm 
Dutchcfs, they raifed fo much dull women's difcords drive themfelves 
at the Court, as at iaft put out the into the hufbands hearts, until th« 
eyes of both their hufbands, and Admiral falls, and leaves the Pro- 
occafioned their executions." In te&or to his own integrity : whofe 
another place the fame Writer fays, large truft and infinite bufinefs could 
" Intereft and blood united thefe not but bewray him to fome error, 
brothers fo ftrongly, that there was as his great power did to much 
no dividing of them, but by prac- envy, that firft diverted him of that 
tifing on their wives, whofe humours power, and then of bis life." Stats 
were above their intereft, and fancy Worthies, Vol. I. P. 189, 300, 301* 
above their relation. Their prccj. Mr. Whitworth't Edition* 1766* 
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his authority in a very outrageous manner. Having taken pot 
fcflion of Moufhold Hill, near Norwich, he erected his tri- 
bunal under an old oak, which was from thence called the Oak 
pf Reformation ; and there fummoning the Gentry to appear 
before him, he gave fuch decrees as he thought proper. The 
Marquis of Northampton was firlt lent againft him, with fifteen 
hundred horfe, and a fmall body of Italian fbldiers ; bat was 
, repulfed by the malecoments in an adion, in which Lord Shef- 
field was killed. The Protector then fent the Earl of Warwick 
againft the infurgents, at the head of fix thoufand foot, and fif- 
teen hundred horfe, who had been levied for the Scottiih war. 
It was, however, with fome difficulty that Warwick made him- 
fclf mafter of Norwich ; but after fome fkirmifhes with the re- 
bels, he atlaft made a general attack upon them. They fought 
with great bravery ; and both in drawing up their men, ana in 
the courfe of the action, behaved much better than might have 
been expected from fuch undifciplincd foldiers* They were, 
however, defeated by the Earl of Warwick, upwards of two 
thoufand of them being killed in the action (*«)• But not- 
withftandine this defeat, great numbers of them were collected 
about the ordnance, who intrenched themfelves with their carts 
and carriages, and boldly flood on their defence. Upon this, 
the Earl of Warwick marched immediately towards them ; bat 
before he attacked them, he fent them a meflage, by Norroy, 
King at Arms, importing, " That he was forry to fee fo much 
«' courage exerted in fo bad a caufe ; but that, notwithftanding 
" what had pafled, they mould have his Majefty's pardon, if 
*' they would lay down their arms : otherwife they muft ex- 
•« peel nothing but death." Their anfwer was, " That they 
•* did expect nothing but death ; but thev were free-born Eng- 
" lilhmcn, and therefore they difdainea a dishonourable and 
'< ignominious death. They rather chofe, they faid, to fall ia 
*< the field, like men, and like foldiers, than to be induced to 
•« furrender themfelves by deceitful promifes, and then be pat 
" to death like dogs." Having received this anfwer, the Earl 
again prepared to attack* them ; but before he gave the fignal 
for the on let, he once more fent to them, to know if they would 
accept the pardon which was offered them, in cafe he himfetf 
came to them in perfon, and allured them of it. To this they 
returned anfwer, " That they had fo much confidence in the 
Earl of Warwick's honour, that if they might have the aflu- 
rance of pardon from his own mouth, they were willing to fub- 
snit." The Earl accordingly went in among them, and canfed 
their pardon to be read, upon which they immediately laid 
down their arms. Ket, their leader, was taken the next day, 

and 



( w ) In King Edward's Journal, (lain ; but Speed (ays, the number 
publifti^ in Burnet, it is faid that killed in the a&ion and purfuit 
two th ou &nd of the xebels weie three thoufand five hundred. 
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and hanged ibme time after at Norwich caftle ; and nine of his 
principal followers, who were alfo taken prifoners, were hanged 
on the boughs of the Oak of Reformation ( x ). 

The capacity of the Protector Somerfet was not equal either 
to his high ftation, or to his ambition ; and as he had created 
himfelf enemies among the Nobility, and the Members of th* 
Council, by treating them with too little refpect, the errors in 
his conduct gave them fome handle againft him. All this was) 
©bferved by the Earl of Warwick, who now began to entertain, 
very ambitious views, and was defirous of raiting his own for- 
tunes upon the ruin of thofe of Somerfet. He, therefore, ailb- 
Ciated himfelf with fuch Members of the Council as were dis- 
contented with the Protector, and formed a very ftrong party 
againft him. " The Earl of Warwick (fays Hayward) drew/ 
about eighteen of the Privy Council to knit with him againft 
the Lord Protector. Thefe he did fo wind up to his purpofe» 
that they withdrew from the Court, fell to fecret cdniulta* 
tions, and walked in the city with many fervants weaponed, 
and in new liveries, the caufes whereof many conjectured, 
but few knew. They were all defirous that the Protector's 

freatnefs fhould be taken lower, but none conceived that the 
;arPs malice did extend unto death (y )." 
The difcontented Lords now aiTembled at Ely Houfe, where 
Warwick ufually refided ; and there they a/Turned to themfelve*. 
the whole power of the Council, and began to act independently 
of the Protector, whom they reprefented as the author of every 
public grievance. Somerfet fent Secretary Petre to them, to 
know the caufe of their meetings ; but the Secretary, inftead of 
returning to the Protector, continued with Warwick and his a£- 
fociates ; who, on the 8th of October, 1 54.9, went into the city, 
where, having acquainted the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council, that they had no other views than for the fafety of the 
King's perfon, the redrefs of grievances, and the refloring the 
peace of the kingdom, the city teflified its approbation of their 
meafures. The Protector had removed the King from Hampton* 
Court to Windfor ; and the difcontented Lords there fent repre- 
. fentations to his Majefty againft his uncle. Somerfef difcovered 
lb little hrmnefs and magnanimity on this occafion, that it en- 
couraged his enemies to proceed the more vigorously againft 
bim ; and he having fubmitted himfelf to the Council, they re- 
moved him from the King's prefence ( z ), and on the 28th of 
October he was committed to the Tower. 

The 

( jc ) Vii. Hay ward's Life and after thit, divert of tht Council rod* 

Reign of Edward IV. P. 73—78, from London to the King at Wind* 

and Speed's Hift. of Gr. Britain, for ; " but the Earl of Warwick 

P. 10$ 5, 1096. Edit. 1631. rode not with them, for he was a 

( j ) Hift. of Edw. VJ. P. 85, 86. perfect matter of his craft 1 he had 

(s) Hay ward fays, that the day well learned to put others before* 
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The Earl of Warwick had prevailed on feveral of the Popifli 
party to join with him in his proceedings aeainft Somerfet, and 
in particular Wriothcfley, the late Lord Chancellor. Indeed, 
the Papiits in general were much pleafed with the removal of 
the Protc&or from the Government, and they entertained hopes 
that the Catholic caufe would receive confiderable advantages 
from this event. But the Earl of Warwick appears to have 
been, in reality, very indifferent about any religious matters : 
only " finding (as Burnet fays) the King fo zealoufly addided 
" to the carrying on of the Reformation, that nothing could 
recommend any one fo much to him, as the promoting it fur- 
ther would do, he foon forfook the Popifli party, and was feem- 
im*ly the molt earned on a further Reformation that was pof- 
fible ( a ). 

The Earl of Warwick was now again con (lit u ted Lord High 
Admiral, by the King's letters patents, with very extenfive 
powers ; and he very much ingratiated himfelf with the young 
King, and by his influence and intrigues had the chief manage- 
ment of the public affairs. As to the Duke of Somerfet, ar- 
ticles of accufation had been exhibited againfl him ( b ) f and 
which he had been prevailed on to confefs before the Council ; 
in confequencc of which he was deprived of his Prote&orlhip, 
and all his other offices, and fined in two thoufand pounds a year 
of land. However, the profecution againfl: him was carried no 
further ; but his fine was remitted by the King, and he recovered 
his liberty. And Ihortly after, a treaty of marriage was fet on 
foot between Lord L'lile, eldeft fon of the Earl of Warwick, 
and the Lady Anne Seymour, daughter to the Duke of Somer- 
fet ; and which was at length concluded, being folemnized on 
the third of June, 1550, in the prefenceof the King, who ex- 
preffed great joy at this alliance ( c ). 

About 

htm in dangerous anions, and in " Great clamour was raifed 

matters of mifchief t* be Teen to do againfl the Duke (fays the ingenious 

Icall, when in very deed all moved Mr. Horace Walpole) for a merit of 

from lum." P. 96. the moft beautiful nature. This 

I a) Hift. Reform. Vol. II. P. 139. was, his fetting up a Ctmrt «/ Mm • 

( b ) Amongil the articles againfl quefts within his own houfe, M to 

him, were the f llowing: " That he hear the petitions and fuits of fmr 

(aid the Lords of the Parliament men, and upon the companion bt 

were loth to reform m, lofures, and took of their oppreflSons, if bt 

other things, therefore the people had ended not their bufincfles, he would 

a good caufe to reform them them- fend his letters to Chancery in their 

fdves.— That in time of rebellion favour."— Strype, Vol. II. P. 1S3. 

he faid. That he liked well the actions " In times when almoft every aft of 

01 the rebels, and that the avarice of State was an aft of tyranny, how 

gentlemen nave iccafion for the peo amiable does this illegal jurifdiftioa 

pie t«> nfe, and that it was better for appear !" — - Catalogue of Royal 

them to die than to perifh for want, and Noflle Authors, Vol* I. P. 113. 

That divers times he openly faid, ( c ) Notwithstanding this aJU- 

That the Nobility and Gentry were ance between the families of So* 

the only cauf, of dearth. Whereupon merfet and Warwick, Haward ob* 

the p-.tple rofe to reform matters of fcrves, that «« many doubted 
•fccmlclYet.." Hayward>P,99. 
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About this time the Earl of Warwick refignfcd the office of 
High Chamberlain, which was bellowed on the Marquis of 
Northampton ; but the King appointed Warwick Lord Steward 
of his Houfliold ; and in April, 1551, he was alfo conftitutcd 
Earl Marfhal of England. On the 15th of Auguft following, 
Sir Robert Dudley, one of the Earl's younger fons, was fworn 
one of the fix ordinary Gentlemen of the Chamber ( d ) ; a 
fhort time afterwards the Earl of Warwick was made Lord 
Warden of the Northern Marches ( e ) ; and, on the eleventh 
of October the fame year, he was advanced to the dignity of 
Duke of Northumberland (/)» 

The new Duke of Northumberland, notwithftanding his alli- 
ance with the family of Somerfet, was (till meditating that No- 
bleman's ruin ; who, though deprived of the Protdctoffhip, ftill 
enjoyed fome influence^ and a confiderable Ihare of popularity* 
Northumberland fecretly gained many of the friends and fer- 
vants of Somerfet ; he fometimes terrified him by the appear- 
ance of danger ; and fometimes provoked him by ill ufage and 
contempt : in hopes by this behaviour to excite Somerfet to> 
fome imprudent a&ion, which might enable him to efFedluate 
his deftruttion (g). Accordingly the unguarded Somerfet 
fometimes broke out into threatening expreffions againft Nor- 
thumberland ; and at other times he formed rafh projects, which, 
he immediately abandoned ; whilft his treacherous confidents 
carried to his enemy every paflionate word which dropped from 
him, and revealed the fchemes which had been fuggefted by 

Vol. II. 9. 3 F themfelves* 



the Earl retained not fome fee ret of- berland's fons, a true heir both of 

fence again It the Duke, which if he his hate againft perfons of Nobility, 

did, it was moft cunningly fupprefledj and of his cunning to difiemb'e the 

doubtlefs of all his virtues he made fame, was fworn one of the fix. or* 

bed vice of diflimulation. And as dinary Gentlemen. 'After his en- 

this friendfhip was drawn together tertainmertt into a place of fo near 

by fear on both (ides, fo it was not fervice, the King enjoyed his health 

like to be more durable than was the not long." P. ia8, 129. 

fear. 1 * P. 10*. ( e ) We are informed by Hay* 

( d ) The Earl of Warwick " joins waid, that the Earl of Warwick had 

bimfelf by alliance to the bed fami alfo *' one thoufand marks land 

lies, and adv.inceth his children by granted to him, and one hundred 

employments to the greateft trufts ; horfemen of the King's charge/* 

particularly (what Sir Richard Baker P. 114. 

faith had been better if it had never (/) Blograph. Britan. 

been) his fon Robert (afterwards ( g ) « c The Protector (fayi 

Earl of Leicefter) was fworn one of Lloyd) was free - fpinted, open* 

the rix ordinary Gentlemen or the hearted, humble, hard to diftruft, 

King's Chamber : upon which parti- cafy to forgive. The Earl (War- 

cular the forefrid Hifiorian obferveth, wick) was proud, fubtil, clofe, cruel, 

That after bis coming into a place fo and implacable ; and thorefore iC 

near bim, the King enjoyed bit health but was impar congrcj/hs, an unequal 

m while.*' Lloyd's Maie Worthies, conteft between them, almoft wijth 

Vol. I. P. 301, 302. as much difadvantage as between * 

Hay ward fays, " Sir Robert Dud- naked and armed perfon,'* Sutf 

ley, one of the Duke of Northun> Worthies, Volf It P. joi« 
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thcmfclves ( b ). At length, the deiigns of Northumberland 

being ripe for execution, the Duke of Somerfet was committed 

to the Tower, as was alio his Dutchefs, and fevernl othcrt, the 

following day ( i ) . On the hrfk of December, he was brought t» 

his trial before the Marquis of Winchefter, who n&ed aaHirii 

Steward, and twenty-feven Peers, famongft whom was the Dui 

of Northumberland), being charged with high tretfoa, in Sum* 

ing a dclign to excite infurreclions againil the Governments and 

alio with tclony, in forming a denen to murder Privy Conafel- 

tors. He was acquitted of the treason, but found guilty of the 

felony (k), for which he was beheaded on Tower-Hill on the 

zzd of January-, 1552. his death being greatly lamented by the 

generality of the people ( / ). 

After the death 01 the Duke of Somerfet, Northumberland 

having gained a very great afcendancy over the vonng King* 

obtained eltates and LorcOhips from him to a prodigion* amoont, 

and 

( ;> ) Hume, Vol. IV. P. 377. by Lord Paget. Cram and his wife 

{ i ) •■ The Duke of Somerfet confirmed Palmer's tcniaooi with 

(fays Speed} not veil advifed, and regard to thuloAdengnj and itap- 

yirkhng too much unto fycopluut pears that feme raih fcheane of that 

tlattcucs, was put in fear of tome nature had Wen sneannned} thoogh 

fu^Jei) attempt intended againtt hi ; n, no regular confp iiacy had bean 

am! therefore couniellcd to wear un- formed, nor means tw o nsaed far top 

i!cr Ms garment .1 coat of defence, execution." Huinc, Vofu IV. P % 377, 

which he accordingly d»J ; and be* 37L 

in$ to armed, came" u at j the Council The people tntereHed 

taMe. fuppoiing nonun had known greatly in Somerset's behalf. «■' 

of any fuch th.nc ; hut his bofom he was discharged of treoJbn, 

beinj opene.!, an J t^e ardour per- was fo loud a neat in Wefts 

etived, he was forthwith appro* Hall, as was beard to Long Acta g 

bended, as intending the death of when condemned of *tftony, 

fcme Counfello", and hy Korthum- was a fiknee and 

hcrland fo vthemen:ly taxe. 1 . (who in three hours,** 

Council was ever the principal man) P. too, 

chat he was forthwith attached, and ( i ) " The people fajyt 

Cent to the Tower, upon the tixtceath were generally natch aftofti 

of OtfoSer, with the Lord Grey of this execution $ and sneny 

Wilton, Sir Michael Stanhope. Sir handkerchiefs into the Doha of 

Thomas Aiu :!.:«.', Sir Ralph Vane, Somcriet's blood, *» 

and Sir Mile* Pa: triage/' Hixt. of temembi a pce of biev, 

Gnrat Bitair, P. tici. that met the Doe* of 

v « > •• $:r i\\o,-r.aa Palrcer, who land whoa he wot nd 

had aila'cr.g aciod t^e part of a «>y city in <c«eca Maty** sn 

cpo*. Somcnet. acusVd him of Having one of these bloady ho 

forme: a * j .crj:i to :aifc an iwerrre- ijid. Behold the blood of 

ton : - the NVrth, to attack iNe Gcas man, that good nates* of that 

-At.j on a r.u.Ur dai, u ;cccrc lea? King, wtuch vans Sned Of sis/ 

t^c low*:. *r* to c\ cite a »^Sc"^oa malicicos pn 

v.*. 1 ..*n.: or. : hot V-at wastj-eeely appareatij to 

V a oa :» ' e aoc c ia lion , .\e afiated. that Sv re it is, that 

S^xk: hi. J or.K !i J i prcjiA for having nufcviowdy 

nrcrcc. : r,K X cc:>, u .Vibcria? d, Nocth* was ever aifear hated hf sjhc 

ea. uvs Vj Puv.bo**. at a ban. Hat lUfcm. Vol, ML, P» aw4 

<cct. ^^c.\ was to begtantboa 
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and governed the public affairs almost entirely at his own plea- 
sure ; and he had with fuch dexterity brought the Nobility into 
his interefts, or humbled and deprefled thofe who made any op- 
pofition to him, that he feemed to have all things to hope, and 
little to fear. And he now began to execute a project which he 
had planned, of a more dangerous nature than any in which he 
had been hitherto concerned. As a preliminary ftep to this 
defign, he found means to conclude a marriage between his 
fourth fon, Lord Guilford Dudley, and the Lady Jane Grey, 
elded daughter of the Duke of Suffolk. The Dutchefs, the 
Lady Jane's mother, was, by King Henry's will, the next heir 
to the Crown, after the PrincefTes Mary and Elizabeth. Nor- 
thumberland, therefore, having married his fon to the Lady Jane, 
and the King's health declining very fall, the Duke advifed the 
fet dement of the fucceflion. He reprefented to the young 
King, in the ftrongeft terms, the great evils which would befal 
the nation, and the imminent danger which the Prbteflant reli- 
ion would be in, if the Princefs Mary mould fucceed him. 

his made a great im predion upon Edward, fo that he acknow- 
ledged the neceffity of excluding Mary from the fucceflion ; 
and was prevailed on to agree to fettle the Crown by his letters 
patent on the Lady Jane Grey. ** How they prevailed with 
*< him to pafs by his fitter Elizabeth, (fays Burnet), who had 
" been always much in his favour, I do not (o well under- 
" (land ( m ). But the King being wrought over to this, the 
41 Dutchefs of Suffolk, who was next in King Henry's will, was 
4t ready to devolve her right on her daughter, even though fhe 
" mould come afterwards to have fons." 

The Duke having thus far fucceeded in his views, and pro- 
cured the King's confent to the fcttlement of the Crown upon 
Lady Jane, the next point was to procure a proper inftrument for 
this purpofe to be drawn by the Judges. But in this he met 
with confiderable difficulty; the Judges reprefenting, in the 
ftrongeft terms, that the defign was treafonable, and that all 
would be guilty of treafon, who mould be concerned in it. This 
oppofition greatly exafperated Northumberland ; he threatened 
all the Judges ; and gave to Sir Edward Montague, Chief Juf- 
tice of the Common Pleas, the appellation of traitor ; and de- 
clared, that he would fight in his fnirt with any man who mould 
oppofe the Lady Jane's fucceflion. The Judges, however, (till 
maintained their opinion ; but at length, by threats, by pro- 
roifes, and by intrigues of every kind, Northumberland pre- 
vailed ; and by the King's letters patent, figned by the Mem- 

3 F 2 bers 

• 

( m ) Though the King " bore s fuade him, that he could not exclude 

tender affettion to the Lady Eliza- the ooe fitter, on account of illegitlt 

beth, (fays Mr. Hume} who was macy, without alio giving an cxclu* 

liable to no fuch objection, (that of fion to the other*" 
religion) means we it found to per* 
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hers of the Council, and mod of the Judges, the Lady Jane 
Circy was made fucceflbr to King Edward ( n ), 

The young King died upon the fixth of July, 1553. The 
Puke of Northumberland endeavoured to conceal Edward's 
death for fomc time, in hopes of getting the Princefs Mary into 
his hands, before her brother's death was known ; bat finding 
thi-> impracticable, he carried his daughter-in-law, the Lady 
Jane, from Durham-Houfe to the Tower, for greater fecuritv, 
ind on the 1 oth of July proclaimed her Queen. The Council 
alio wrote to Lady Mary, requiring her fubmiflion ; bat they 
were foon informed, that flie was retired into Norfolk, where 
many of the Nobility, and multitudes of people, refortedtoher. 
it was then relblvcd to fend forces againft her under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Suffolk ; but Queen Jane, as lhe wai 
then filled, was very much averfc to parting with her father; 
and the Council larnciMy prcfled the Duke of Northumberland 
to go in peifon again it Mary, ro which he was but little in- 
clined, being apprehenfixe of fomc cabals among the Member! 
of the Council in hij> abfencc. However, they aflfured him in 
the it rongell terms of their attachment ; and on the 14th of 
July he let out, accompanied by the Marquis of Northamptoa 
and the Lord Grey, with two thou fan d node, and fix thoui'and 
toot : but the difafFcction of the people was fo apparent, that 
Northumberland could not help remarking it ; and as they 
palfed through Shorcditch, he laid to Lord Grey, " Many come 
" out to look at us, but I find not one who cries, GOD fpeed 
" you." i'ioni this time Northumberland's activity and cou- 
rage, for which he hud been hitherto fo famous, feems to have 
(lciei-ted him. He advanced, indeed, to St. Edmonds-bury in 
Suffolk ; but a.» he found his army diminifh, the people little af- 
fected towards him, and no fupplies coining from London, tho 1 
he had written to the Lords for that purpofe in the molt prefling 
terms, he retired back again to Cambridge. In the mean time, 
the Council had caufed Queen Mary to be proclaimed at Lon- 
don ; and Northumberland having received information of this, 
caufed her to be likewife proclaimed at Cambridge, himfelf 
throwing up his cap, and crying, " GOD fave Queen Mary"!" 
with how much joy and lincerity may be eafily conceived. 

Northumberland': 

( n ) " After this Settlement was time, to reftore him to hit former 

made, with lo many inaufpicious Aate of health. After lhe ufc of 

circumftances, Edward declined vi- her medicines, all the bad fymptoffli 

fibly every day in his heilth j and encreai'«d to the mod violent degree: 

finnll hopes uere entertained <-f his he felt a difficulty of fpecth and 

recovery. To make the matter breathing ; his pulfe failed, his kes 

worfe, his Phyficians were difmifted fwelled, his colour became livid; ind 

by Northumberland's advice, and by many other Symptoms appeared d 

an orc:tr of Council j and he wai liis approaching end.** ~— Hufflfi 

pot into the hands of an ignoiant Vol. IV. P, 391. 
w>\,.nan, vW.o undtrtoojc, in a Jiltle 
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• Northumberland's afFe&ed loyalty was, however, of no fer- 
vicc to him. He was arrefted by the Queen's command, brought 
to his trial for high treafon, and being condemned by his Peers, 
received fentence of death. Northumberland's behaviour in his 
prefent circumitances, difplayed in the ftrongeft manner the 
debafing nature of confeious guilt. He had great conftitutional 
courage ; had in repeated inilances (hewn 'in the field the ut- 
molt intrepidity ; and had been undaunted at the g re ate ft dan- 
gers. But the confeioufnefs of accumulated crimes, made him 
dread the approach of death, and caufed him to behave in the 
molt abjeft manner. When he was arrefted by the Earl of 
Arundel, he fell on his knees to that Nobleman, to beg his in- 
tcreft with the Queen in his favour. And he alfo, in the moft 
mean manner, intreated Gardiner's intercft to favc his life. We 
are told, that Northumberland afked that Prelate, " If there 
" were no hope at all for him to live, and to do fome pjnance 
" the reft of his days for his fins paft. Alas ! (faid he) let me 
" live a little longer, though it be but In a moufe-hole." Gar- 
diner replied, " That he wiftied to GOD anything could have 
*' contented his Grace, but a kingdom, when he was at liberty, 
" and in profperity. And even at that prefent he wimed it lay 
41 in his power to give him that moufe-hole : for he would allow 
41 him the bell palace he had in the world for that moufe-hole. 
And did moreover then offer to do for him what he could pof- 
fiblc. Butbccaufc his offence (he faid) was great, and fen- 
tence palled again ft him, and his adversaries many, it would 
be beft for him to provide for the worft : and especially that he 
" flood well with GOD, in matter of confcicnce and reli- 
«' gion. _ For to fpeak plainly, it was moft likely that he muft 
" die ( p ).» 

The twenty-firft of Auguft, 1553, was the day appointed for 
the Duke of Northumberland's execution : when a great con- 
courfe of people afTcmbled upon Tower-Hill, where a fcaffbld 
was eroded, and all the ufual preparations made, and the execu- 
tioner ready ; but, after waiting fome hours, the people were 
ordered to depart. This delay was to afford time for his 
making an open fhew of the change of his religion, fince that 
very day, in the prefence of the Mayor and Aldermen, and fome 
of the Members of the Privy Council, he heard mafs in the 
Tower. But the next day he was actually brought out to fuffer 
death, on the fame fcafFold, where he made a fpecch to the peo- 
ple, in which he acknowledged that he juftly merited death for 
his treafon again ft the Queen, in taking up arms again ft her; 
he declared that he died in the Roman Catholic faith ; he faid, 
that he hid been mi fled by others ; he called the new preachers 
feditious and lewd ; and exhorted the people, if they would avoid 
ruin, to return back again to the old religion. It it intimated* 

that 

( f ) V\i t Stryp«'» Life of Cranmer, P, 316, 
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thit he was induced to hear mars the preceding day, and to 
fpeak in this manner on the fcaflfbld, by a promife that wai 
made him, " That if he would recant and hear mafa, he fhoold 
•' have his pardon, yea, though his head were upon the 
" block (f)." However this be, having ended hU ipeech to 
die people, he kneeled down and prayed ; after which, the execu- 
tioner nfldng him forgivenefs, he replied, " I forgive thee with 
•■ all my heart ; do thy part without fear." Then bowing to- 
wards the block, he faid, " I have deferved a thoufand deaths:" 
after which, laying his head on the block, the executioner fe- 
vered hi* head from his body. He was buried in the Tower, in 
St. Peter's church, nigh the body of Edward. Duke of So- 
me rfct. 

Thus defervedly HI JOHN DUDLUY, Duke of Northum- 
berland. He was' a man of great abilities and great courage, 
and eminently dilUnguitlial fur his military talents. Buthil 
ambition was bound leia ; he pofleiled the mod profound diffi- 
jnulation, was unjull and rapacious (r), and iecms to have 
fcrupled no crimes that would advance his purpofes. It is faid, 
that his private life was diflblute, and that he difrcgarded even 
common decency. 

He married Jane Guilford, daughter and heir of Sir Edward 
Guilford, Marlhal of Calais, Lord- Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and Mailer of the Ordnance under King Henry VUI. She is 
faid to have been a Lady of great piety and virtue. She had 
been thirty years married to the Duke of Northumberland when he 
was executed ; at which time her condition was truly deplorable, 
(he being, in the ilrift fenfe of the words, turned out of doors, 
all her furniture feixed, left without fortune, without friends, and 
without nccrfl'.iiirj. And befules the lofs of her hulband, her 
calamity wa* alio heightened by having one of her fons foon af- 
ter 

( f ) KJ. S try pc's Life of Crun- not he taken for an acquiJItion, but 

irtr, I*. 31^. ami Mill, of the Ite- the patrimony of hit family* Nor- 

form. Vol. 11. T. 244. and Biograph. thumherland, having thus defpoiled 

Brit.ni. hit poor cuufin of hit caftlo and 

( r ) He treated John, Baron of ctfatrs, thrult the titles of Dudley 

Dudley, who wjs \\\% near relation, and Somcrie amongft hit other Ba* 

and the head of his family, in a mean ronie*, leaving hit unhappy kinfman. 

and barharoui manner. That No- a new and ft range title In their Head \ 

blemaii'b cit..te bring entangled by for living, as well at ho could, 

ufuier*, the Duke of Northumber- amen^ft the great families in Staff 

land, by pui chafing amgnments of lord (hi re and Warwickshire, who 

mortgages, (In vt the tfLre by de- pitied hit misfortunea, he went there 

grces entirely into his own hands, fo currently by the name of Lord 

asatUli 10 coiiipaui what he had for (Jttondnm, till, by a fudden revola- 

many years detirvd, the poffetfon of tion, he became mailer of Dudley 

the antient cattle of Dudley; which cattle Again, and his fon obtained, 

ha thoroughly i tpaired, and added to out of the forfeitures of the Duke 

it a noble lliulluir, and a I fo adorned of Northumberland, an ample for* 

all p.irts of the oiUe with the arms tune, free fiom all incumbrances, 

of the noble familiei from which, by with a clear title.— —»Biogr. Brit* 

his mother'* fide, he was defcended, from Dugdak. 

that, in fuccceditig times, it might 7 
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ttr alfo lofe his life on the fcaffold. Confidering her age, her 
quality, and the manner in which fhe had fpent her days, her 
condition may now be reafonably fuppofed to have been very 
miferable : however, by degrees things grew better with her, 
more particularly after the marriage of Queen Mary to King 
Philip, when the Spanifh Lords and Ladies of his Court em- 
ployed their intereft in her favour ( / ). The Dutchefs died at 
her houfe at Chelfea, on the 2 2d of January, 15559 and was bu- 
ried with great funeral folemnity in the church there, where an 
handfome monument was eredted to her memory. 

By this Lady the Duke of Northumberland had thirteen 
children, eight fons, and five daughters. His elded fon, Henry, 
was killed at the fiege of Boulogne, at the age of nineteen. 
His fecond fon, Thomas, died when he was two years old. HU 
third fon, John, who had the title of Earl of Warwick in his 
father's life- time, was, at the coronation of King Edward VL 
made one of the Knights of the Bath ; and, in the fixth year of 
that Prince's reign, he was made Matter of the Horfe. This 
young Nobleman was condemned with his father, but afterwards 
reprieved and releafed out of the Tower with his uncle, Sir An- 
drew Dudley. He then went to his brother's houfe at Penfhurft 
in Kent, where he died in two days after, in the twenty- fourth 
year of his age. He is faid to have been very religious and 
learned, and well (killed in military affairs. 

The Duke's fourth fon, Ambrofe Dudley, attended his father 
into Norfolk againft the rebels in 1549, where he diftinguifhed 
himfelf, and obtained the honour of Knighthood. He was al- 
ways very high in King Edward's favour : but being afterwards 
concerned in the caufe of Lady Jane, he was attainted, received 
fentence of death, and remained a clofe prifoner till the 18th of 
October, 1554, when he received his pardon, and was difcharged 
out of the Tower. In 1557, in company with both his bro- 
thers, Robert and Henry, he engaged in an expedition to the 
Low Countries, and joined the Spanifh army, that lay then be- 
fore St. Quin tin's. He had his fhare in the famous victory 
over the French, who came to the relief of that place, and was 
likewife prefent during the remainder of the iiege, which after 
the battle was refumed He had there the misfortune to lofe 
his younger brother ; and their fervices being reprefented to 
Queen Mary, ftie con Tented to reftore the whole family in blood, 
and accordingly an alt was paflcd this year for that purpofe. On 
the acccffion of Queen Elizabeth, he became immediately one 
of the mofl diitinguifhed perfons at her Court ; and was called, 
as in thu days of her brother, Lord Ambrofe Dudley, In the 
fourth year of her reign, he was created Baron L'Ifle, and Earl 

of 

( 1 ) The reafon aflUned for the and was knigbfttd by King Ferdi- 

interceffion of the Spanifh Courtiers nand $ and for his gallant behaviour 

in the Dutchefs of Northumberland's in war, had the arms of the kingdom 

behalf, is, that her uncle Henry of Granada granted him, as an auf* 

Guilford had ferved long in Spain, mentation of bis paternal coat. 
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of Warwick. He was alfo advanced to feveral high places, and 
di fling aimed by numerous honours ; and we find hiin in moft of 
the great and public fervices during this aftive and buiy rci™. ' 
In the lalt years of his life, he endured great pain and mifery 
from a wound received in hi) leg when he defended New Haven 
again ft the French, in the year 1562 ; and this bringing him 
very low, he at lalt fubmittcd to an amputation, which however 
proved fatal to him, for he died upon the 20th of February, 
1 jSrj. He was thrice married, but had noiflue. He was a mm 
of great fweetnefs of temper, and of an unexceptionable cha- 
racter, fo that he was beloved by all patties, and hated by nwe ; 
and was generally called, " The good Earl of Warwick," 

The Duke's fifth fon was Robert, afterwards Earl of Leiceftsr, 
of whom we lhall treat more at large hereafter. His fixth fon, 
Guilford Dudley, married the Lady Jane Grey in May, 1553, 
and on the i:th of February following, I oft his life, together 
with his unfortunate Lady, upon the Scaffold. His feventh fan, 
Henry, was killed by a iliot in the laA afTault at the Cege of St. ,. 
Qui nun's, as he was Hooping to draw his Hocking over hit knee, 
that it might not incommode him in fcaling. 
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The Life of the Lady Jane Grey. 

"^ 1 1 1 S amiable and celebrated, though unfortunate 
Lady, was very nobly defcended by both parents. 
Her father was Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorfet, 
who was defcended in a direct line from Sir Thomas 
Grey, Knight of the Garter, created Marquis of Dorfet by Ed- 
ward the Fourth, who married his mother. And her mother wa» 
the Lady Frances Brandon,. the elded: of the two furviving daugh- 
ters of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by Mary, Queen Dow- 
ager of France, youn^eil daughter of King Henry Vll. and lif- 
ter to King Henry Y11L Lady Jane very early gave ailoniihing 
proofs of the pregnancy of her parts. Her form was extremely 
pleaiing, but the beauties of her mind were itill more engaging. 
•« She iVcmcd, we are told, to have been born with thoie at*. 
traciion:*, which feat a Sovereignty in the face of moll beautiful 
pvribiV' ; yet was her mind endued with more excellent charms 
than the attractions of her face ; modeft and mild of difpofi- 
t'mn, courteous of carriage, and of fuch aiFable deportment, as 
might inticle her to the name of Queen of Hearts, before (he 
was deiigned for Queen over anj^fobje&s { / )." 

Femafc accompliiliments we^r r probably the firfl part of her 
education, and her genius appeared. in the works of her needle, 
and then in the beautiful character which fhe wrote, commended 
by all \\\.j had fecn it. She played admirably on various in- 
Urum'jni.i (,; muiic, and accompanied them with a voice exqui- 
fiuly fwe-. L in itfelf, and alliiled by all the graces that art could 
bcflc/vv. 

Her father, the Marquis of Dorfet, had hiinfclf a tincture of 
letters, and wm, a patron of k'»':ied »:ien. He had two Chap- 
lains,, M.M\!!.*«r and Aylmer, both men of diilinguiihcd learn- 
ing, \vh;-:a ii-.- employed as tutors to his daughter ; and under 
their in.lrutiii»n.s, and cfpeciaily that of Aylmer, flic made a 
nu.it c\U\ioidinarv- proficiencv. She fpokc and wrote her own. 
laiu*uare wl:h peculiar accuracy ; and it is faid that the French, 
Italian, *ai:d Latin tongues, and cfpeciaily Greek, were as 
natural t.-i her a* her own ; for ihe not only underilood them 
\ ol. Jl. 9. 3 G ' perfectly, 
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perfectly, but fpoke and wrote them with the greateft fr eed om ( *). 
She was like wife verfed in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic : and 
all this while a mere child. She had alfo a fedatenefs of tern- j 
per, a quicknefs of apprehenfion, and a folidity of judgment, 
that enabled her not only to become the miftrefs of languages, 
but of fciences ; fo that (he thought, fpoke, and reafoned, upon 
fubjeds of the greateft importance, in a manner that greatly 
furprized even men of the bed judgment and abilities. And flic 
was in no refpett elated by thefe extraordinary endowments, bat 
remarkably mild, humble, and modeft in her demeanour. 

Her parents, as appears from her own teftimony, were both 
of them fomewhat aufterc in their behaviour to her ; and as (he 
was naturally very fond of literature, that fondnefs was much 
heightened, as well by the feverity of her parents in the femi- 
nine part of her education, as by the gentlenefs with which her 
tutor Aylmer inftrulted her in learning of an higher kind. And • 
when mortified and confounded by the unmerited chidings of 
her parents, fhe returned with double pleafure to the leflbns of 
the latter, and fought in Demofthencs and Plato, who were her 
favourite Authors, that delight which was denied her in all the 
other fcenes of life, in which (he mingled but little, and fel- 
dom with any fatisfadtion. « 

Her alliance with the Crown, as well as the great favour in 
which the Marquis of Dorfet her father Hood with. Edward VL 
did, however, neccflarily bring her fometimes to Court ; and 
(he received particular marks of the young King's attention, 
who was nearly of the fame age with herfelf, and took great de- 
light in her -converfation ; but nevertheless, (he feems to have 
continued for the mod part at her father's feat at Broadgate in 
Leiccftcrftiirc, where (he was with her beloved books in 1550, 
when the famous Roger Afcham paid her a vint, as we learn 
from himfelf. " Before 1 went into Germany, (fays he) I came 
" to Broadgate in Lei cefter (hire, to take my leave of that no- 
" bleLady, Jane Grey, to whom I was exceedingly much be- 
holden. Her parents, the Duke and the Dutchess, with all 
41 the houftiold, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in 
" the park ; I found her in her chamber, reading the Phcedo 6f 
Plato in Greek, and that with as much delight as fome gen- 
tlemen would read a merry talc in Boccace. After falutation, 
" and duty done, with fome other talk, I afked her, Whf (he 
" would lofe fuch a paftime in the park r Smiling, fhe an- 
fwered me, I know all their fport in the park is but a shadow 
to that I find in Plato : alas ! good folk, they never felt what 
" true pleafure meant. And how came you, Madam, quoth 
" I, to this deep knowledge, and what did chiefly allure yon 
" unto it, feeing not many women, but very few men, have at- 
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" tained thereunto ? I will tell you, faith (he, and tell you a 
•* truth, which perchance you will marvel at. One of the 
" greateft benefits, that ever GOD gave me, is, that he fent me 
" fofharp and fevere parents, and fo gentle a fchool- mailer. For, 
*' when I am in prefence either of my father or mother, whe- 
* * ther I fpeak, keep filence, fit, Hand, or go ; eat, drink, be 
" merry, or fad ; be fewing, playing, dancing, or doing any 
" thing elfe, I mud do it, as it were, in fuch weight, meafure, 
'< and number, even fo perfectly, as GOD made the world ; or 
" elfe I am fo fharply taunted, fo cruelly threatened, yea pre* 
" fently femetimes, with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other 
" ways (which I will not name, for the honour I bear them) fe 
" without meafure mifordered, that I think myfelf in Hell, till 
" the time come, that I muft go to Mr. Aylmer ; who teacheth 
"me fo gently, fo pleafantly, with fuch fair allurements to 
« learning, that I think all the time nothing, whilft I am with 
" him. And when I am called from him, I fall to weeping, be- 
" caufe whatfoever I do elfe, but learning, is full of grief, trou- 
" ble, fear, and whole mifliking unto me. And thus my book 
" hath been fo much my pleafure, and bringeth daily to me 
" more pleafure and more, that in refpeft of it, all other plea- 
" fures, in very deed, be but trifles and troubles unto me." " I 
" remember (adds Mr. Afcham) this talk gladly, both becaufe 
" it is fo worthy of memory, and becaufe alfo it was the laifc 
" talk that ever I had, and the lad time that ever I faw that no- 
*< ble and worthy Lady ( <w )." 

Mr. Afcham was fo much delighted with this interview with 
the Lady Jane, that in a letter to her dated the 18th of Janu- 
ary, 155 1 j he fpeaks of it in rapture, and by a beautiful apof- 
tropbe, add re fling himfelf to Mr. Aylmer, felicitates him on 
his having fo ingenious a fcholar. He alfo reminded Lady Jane 
of the Greek epiflle which fhe had promifed to write to him, 
and de fired her likewife to write another to his friend Sturmius, 
that what he had faid of her wherever he came, might be ren- 
dered credible by fuch authentic evidence. 

The Lady Jane was early inftru&ed in the principles of the 
reformed religion, which fhe ferioufly and attentively fludied, 
and for which fhe was extremely zealous ; and this, together 
with her other excellent and amiable accomplifhments, greatly 
endeared her to King Edward. She was once on a vifit to the 
Princefs Mary at New-hall in Eflex ; and whilft fhe was there, 
fhe went to take a walk with the Lady Anne Wharton, and they 
happening to pafs by the chapel, Lady Anne made a low curtesy 
to the holt, at which Lady Jane teilified fome furprize, andafked 
whether the Princefs Mary were there ? Lady Anne anfwered, 

No ; but I made my curtefy to him that made us all." " Why, 

(replied Lady Jane), how can that which hath been made by 
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" the baker, be him that made us all r" This incident being 
related to the Princcfs Mary, it gave her i diflike to the Lady 
Jane, which (lie retained ever after ( x ). 

In May, 1 s ; ;, the Lady jane was married to the Lord Gail- 
ford Dudley, fourth Ion to the Duke of Northumberland. Their 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp ; and this match was 
fo much to th? fat U faction of the King, that he contributed 
bountifully to the ex pence of it from the Royal Wardrobe, 
Lord Guilford Dudley appears to have been a deferring young 
N< jit man, and is fa id of all the Duke of Northumberland's fons 
to hr.ve been the leaft like his father. However, it was a very 
un for: ^atc m arrive to the Lady Jane ; it was brought about 
by the Duke of Northumberland to promote his own ambiticus 
dcligns ; which did in the end prove fatal not only to him, but 
to this amiable Ladv, as well as to herhufband. 

In what manner, and with what views, the Lady Jane was ap- 
pointed fuccelicr to King Edward, to the exclufion of the Frin- 
ceu'es Marv and Elizabeth, we have had occa.fi on to relate 
in the Lite of the Duke of Northumberland ; we (hall not 
therefore repeat it here. It is fu Indent to obferre, that flic 
was altogether en influenced bv anv ambitious views, and that 

V. 1 mm * 

this kttlement of the fuccedion was in no refpect agreeable to 
her. Indeed, it does not appear, that (he was at alt confulted 
about i:, either bv her father, who had now been fome time ere- 
ated Dike of Su£V>lk, or by the Dake of Northumberland ; 
nor doc? me feem even to have been acquainted with it till after 
the ccaih of Edw.rd. 

The Duke of Northumberland endeavoured for fome time to 
keep the death of King Edward (which happened on the 6th of 
July, 1 5 5. Of fecret ; bit en Monday the tenth of July, in the 
forenoon, he repaired, together with the Dake of Suffolk, whom 
he had brought into his views, to Durham-Houfe, where theLady 
Jane refided with her hufrand as part of Northumberland's fa- 
mily. There the Duke cf Suffolk, with much folemnrty, ex- 
plained to his daughter the difpoiition the late Kinghaa made 
cf his Crcwnby letters patents; the clear (enfe the Piiry Conn- 
cil had of her right ; and the con fen t of the Magiftrates and 
citizens cf London ; 2nd in conclufion, himfelf and North am* 
berlar.d tell on their knees, and paid their homage to her as 
Queen of England. The poor Lady, fomewhat aftamlhed at 
their behaviour and difcourie, but in no refpeft moved by their 
rcafons, or in the lead elevated by fuch unexpected honours, an- 
fwered them, " That the laws of the kingdom, and natural right, 
" liar. ding for the King's fitters, ihe would beware of burtnen- 
*' ing her weak confeience with a yoke which did belong to 
" tiu-m ; that flic underwood the infamy of thofe who had per- 
'< mittcd the violation of right to gain a fcepter; that it were to 

M mock 
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" mock GOD, and deride juftice, to fcruple at the dealing of a 
lhilling, and not at the ufurpation of a Crown. Befides 
(faid me) I am not fo young, nor fo little read in the guiles 
of fortune, to fuffer mylelf to be taken by them. If me en- 
rich any, it is but to make them the fubjecl: of her fpoil ; if 
me raife others, it is but to pleafure herfelf with their ruins ; 
" what ihc adored but yellerday, is to-day her paitimc. And if 
" I now permit her to adorn and crown me, I mult to-morrow 
" fuircr her to crufh and tear me in pieces. — But in cafe it 
" mould not prove fatal unto me, and that all its venom were 
" confumed, if fortune mould give me warranties of her con- 
" ltancy, ihould I be well advifed to take upon me thefe thorns 
" which would dilacerate, though not kill me outright ; to 
" burthen mylelf with a yoke which would not fail to torment 
me, though I were afTured not to be ftrangled with it ? my 
liberty is better than the chain you profer me, with what pre- 
cious itoncs foevcr it be adorned, or of what gold foever 
framed. I will not exchange my peace for honourable and 
precious jcaloufies, for magnificent and glorious fetters. And 
if you love me fincerely, and in good earneit, you will rather 
wilh me a fecurc and quiet fortune, though mean, than an 
exalted condition, cxpofed to the wind, and followed by fome 
" difmal fall." 

All the moving eloquence of this fpcech had no eiTeft either 
upon the Duke of Northumberland, or her father : and the Lady 
~ane was at length prevailed on, or rather compelled, by the ex- 
hortations of her father, the interceflion of her mother, the art- 
ful pcrfuafions of Northumberland, and above all, the earned 
define of her huiband, whom Ihc tenderly loved, to comply with 
what was propofed to her. And thus, with an heavy heart*, me 
fullered herfelf to be conveyed by water to the Tower, where 
fhe entered with all the itate of a Queen, attended by the prin- 
cipal Nobility. It is very remarkable, that her train was fup- 
ported by the Dutchefs of Suffolk, her mother, in whom, if in 
any of this line, the right of fucceflion remained : but the 
Dutchefs had agreed to give up all her pretentions in favour of 
her daughter. About fix o'clock in the afternoon, the Lady 
Jane was proclaimed Queen with all due folemnity in the city, 
the fame day fhe affumed the regal title, and proceeded to exer- 
cifc fome ads of fovcreignty. The royalty of this unfortunate 
Lady was, however, but of fhort duration ; for on the igtfh of 
the fame month the Princefs Mary was proclaimed Queen in 
Chcapfidc; fo that the reign of Jane continued only about nine 
days (jr ). 

As 

(y ) It has Keen ftid, that it was The following incident has been 
the ihort reign of Queen Jane, which related to ihew the fuddenneft of thi 
gave birth to the c >mmon proverb of revolution, which reduced Queea 
nlr.e <ljys %uond:r. Jape to the condition of t prime 
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*s foon as the Duke of Suffolk, who now refidedwith hii 
daughter in the Tower, was informed that Queen Mary had 
be.n proclaimed in Cheiplide, he went to his daughter's apart- 
ment, and in the (eft ell terms he could, acquainted her, that 
m..::ers were fo iituatcd, that, laying afide the ftate and dignity 
Oi" aQuee.-, Ihc mull ;i^ain return to the condition of a private 
perfon. To which, with a compofed and ferine countenance, 
lhe made this anfwer : «• Sir, I better brook this meflage, than 
'• mv former advancement to royalty : out of obedience to you, 
** and my mother, I have grievouffy finned, and offered vio- 
" lence to myfelf. Now I do willingly, and as obeying the 
" motions of my foul, relinquiih the Crown, and endeavour to 
" falve thofe faults committed by others, (if at leaitfo great a 
" fault can be falved), by a willing relinquifhment and mgenu- 
" ous acknowledgment of them." 

The Lady Jane was now confined as a prifoner in the Tower ; 
and her misfortunes were incrcafed by feeing the father of her 
hufband, with all his family, and many of the Nobility and 
Gentry, brought prifoners to the Tower for fupporting her 
claim to the Crown ; and her grief muft have received fome 
increafe from her father-in-law, Northumberland, being fooa 
after brought to the block. Before the end of the month, fhe 
had alfo the mortification of feeing her own father, the Duke of 
Suffolk, in the fame circumilances with herfelf; but her mother, 
the Dutchefs, not only remained exempt from all punifhment, 
but had fuch an intercfl with the Queen, as to procure the Duke 
his liberty on the laft day of that month. 

Lady jane, and her hufband the Lord Guilford Dudley, were, 
however, Hill continued in confinement ; and, on the third of 
November, th«y were carried from the Tower to Guildhall, and 
with Archbifhop Cranmer, and others, arraigned and convicted 

of 

• 

perfon. There was one Mr. Edward ford, after her hufband. The perfon 

Undcrhill, defcended from a good fent to nprefent the Queen, wm 

family in Warwicklhire, who for Lady Throckmorton, the wile of Sir 

his Cervices in the army had been Nicholas Throckmorton, who at the 

taken into the hand of gentlemen time me left the Tower, in order to 

petitioners, in which he remained du- be prefent at the ceremony, received 

rin£ the reign of Edward, and was the commands of Queen Jane, in a 

now about Queen Jane, to whom he manner fuitable to that rank, and 

was known, and by whom be was carried them to Mr. Underbill's. But 

well c deemed. It happened that en her return to the Towar, when 

while he was upon duty at the the ceremony of chriftening the child 

Tower, his wi'e was brought to- bed was over, me found, to her great 

of a fon ; and at the chriftening of amazement, the canopy of ftate re- 

this child, which was fixed for the moved, with all the other enfigns of 

39th of July, 1553, the Duke of royalty 5 and (he was informed by 

Suffolk and the Earl of Pembroke one of the new Officers, that her 

were godfathers by proxy, and Queen Lady, the late Queen, waaa prisons? 

Jane was godmother, and as a fur. for hi^h ueafon; and that (he 

ther mark of her favour, directed attend her under the like 

that the child mould be named Guil- (lancet,— —Vii % Biogr, Brit* 
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of high treafon before Judge Morgan, who pronounced on them 
fentence of death. However, the itri&nefs of their confinen.ent 
was mitigated in December by a permiflion to take the air 
in the Queen's garden, and other little indulgences ; and it 
has been luppofed, that if Wiat's rebellion had not happened, 
the Queen would have fpared their lives. It is at leaU'evident, 
that this rebellion, in which the Lady Jane's father had engaged, 
haflened their deaths. 

The day firlt appointed for the execution of the Lady Jane, 
was Friday the 9th of February, 1554. This news ftie had long 
expected ; and the innocence of her life, as well as the misfor- 
tunes to which flie had been hitherto expofed, rendered it the 
lefs unwelcome to her. And the Queen fent Dr. Fecken- 
ham ( z ) to attend her, in order to prepare her for death, and 

to 

( z ) JOHN d* FECKENHAM todifpute on the chief points contro- 
was (o called, becaufe lie was born verted between the Protectants and 
of poor parents in a cottage near the Papifts. The fir/l difputation heen- 
foreft of Feckenham, in VVorcefter- gaged in was at the Savoy, in the 
(hire, hij right name being HOW- houfe of Francis RufleJ, Earl of 
MAN. He discovered in his youth Bedford : the fecond at Sir William 
very good parts, and a rtrong propen- Cecil's, in Channel-row ; and the 
fity to learning; whereupon the third at Sir Jqhn Cheke's, in White 
Prieft of the parifh took him under Friars. He was from thence carried 
his care, and inftru&ed him for fome down to Worcefterfliire, where be 
years, and afterwards got him ad. ftill held a Benefice; and had four 
mired into Evefham Monartery, At folemn difputatiens with John 
eighteen years of age, he was fent by Hooper, Bifhop of that Diocefe. 
his Abbot to Gloucefter College in He' was afterwards remanded to the 
Oxford, where there was an apart- Tower, wnere he continued till 
ment particularly appropriated to the Queen Mary's accefiion to the 
life of tl.e young Monks of Hvelham Crown, in 1555 ; but was then re- 
Monaftery. After he had fufficiently leafed, and made Chaplain to the 
improved himfelf in academical learn- Queen. He aifo again became Chap* 
ing at Oxford, he was recalled to his lain to Bonner, and was made Pre* 
Abbey j which being diflblvid in bendary of St. Paul's, then Dean of 
November, 1535, he had an yearly St. Paul's, then R«.clor of Finchley 
penfion of an hundred florins allowed in Middlefex, which he held only a 
him for his life. Upon this he re- few months, and then Rector of 
turned to Gloucefter College, whrre Greenford in the fame county. In 
he further profecuted his ltudies for April, 1554, he was one of the dif- 
fome years; and, in 1539, took the putants at Oxford againft Cranmer, 
degree of Batchelor ol Divinity, be- Latimer, and Ridley ; but he faid 
ing about that time Chaplain to Dr. very little *gainft them. During 
John Bell, Bifhop of Wi-rceiler. But Queen Mary's reign, he was con- 
that Prelate refigning his See in ftantly employed in doing good of- 
154.3, feckenham became Chaplain fices to the afrVclcd Protellants, from 
to Bonner, Birtiop of London, with the higheft to the lowed. When the 
whom he continued till 1 549, when Princefs Elizabeth was in confine* 
Bonner was deprived of his Bi- ment, hr interceded with Queen 
fhopric ; and Feckenham was about Mary in her behalf, and that with fo 
the fame time committed to the much warmth a: d carneftnefs, that 
Tower of London, but for what the Queen was for fome time dif. 
caufe Is not very certainly known, pie fed wit'i him on that account. 
He was foon after taken from thence, In May, 1536, he was complimented 

by 
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to endeavour to prevail on her to be reconciled to the Chnrcb of 
Rome. And it is certain that he was a very proper perftm for 
thi> purpoie ; for he had an acute wit, a very plaufible manner 
of fpra'king, and much tendernefs in his nature. Lady Jane 
received him with great civility, and behaved towards him with 
fo much calmnefs and fweetnefs of temper, that he could not 
help bcin£ overcome with her diltrefs ; fo that either mi miking, 
cr pretending to miilakc her meaning, he procured a refprte of 
act execution till the 12th. When he acquainted her with it, 
Jhe told him, 4< That he had entirely mi fundcrftood her fenfeof 
" her fituation ; that far from defiring her death might be de- 
" laved, the ex peeled and wifhed for it as the period of her mi- 
" feries, and her entrance into eternal happinefs.** Neither 
did he gain any thing upon her in regard to Popery ; for though 
fhc heard h::a patiently, yet ihe continued to the laftftedfaft in 

the 

by the Univcfiry of Oxford wkh the built an aquedult. In 1571, heat- 

dctrcc ot Doctor in Divinity; being ended Dr. John Story before bit eie* 

then in univerfal efteem for his cution. In 1578, we find him in fret 

(earning, piety, humility, modera- cuftody v.i:h Cox, Btfhop ot Ely, 

ton, an.! clarity. The September whom the Queen bad put upon ufing 

fciluvtinr, he \*2i made Abbot of his endeavours ro brin^ Feckenbejn 

Wciln~.ir.iKr- Abbey, which wast hn to acknowledge hor fopremacy, and 

rrllorcd l.y Quctn Mary ; and four- come over to the Church 1 and be 

:rc:i Pcntr; dine Monks placed there was at length induced to do the for* 

unit t. iii> government, wkh epifcopal mer, though he could never be 

pow ct. brought to a thorough coflfonnitj. 

l';>.n the d'.-rsth of Qneen Mary, Soon after 1 he reftlefs fpirit of manj 

w kc, Ikt fujw-.:TiT Klizaheth, be- of the Roman Catholics, and their 

v ■» . Mt u-if-i.iKl.'tiloi h:r obligations frequent attempts upon the Queen's 

10 Dr. Ftck.n .. m, fe.u lor him be- life, obliged her to imptifon the molt 

fore her Ccioi.ation, to cc-.tfult and ccnfidcrable of them ; upon which 

reward him ; anil it ?s ir.tiin..:H by Feckinhnm was imprifoncd, with 

f miic Writers, that the f^icen o! r .*rcd fome others, in Wifbich caftle, in the 

hiin the AichhiS-.opricof *.*antcn:jry, ifl; of Ely, where he continued du- 

jj-ovided he would coi;cim to t:.e ring t!;c remainder of his life, whkh 

lw\-5, wli.ch he rtfulcd. He ?p- he fpcr.i in great piety and devotion, 

p.aicd in her 11 ill Paili anient, raking and in works of charity and bencfi • 

the lowcit place on the B.fhop's cencc. He died in 1585, aoi was 

form ; ind was t'lc lift mitred Ab- burisd in Wifbich church, 
bot that fit in the Houfc of Peers. Dr. FECKENHAM was of a midV 

During his atrcidanu: tl-erc, \e fp. ke die fizc. fomew.iat fat, round faced. 

and prcttfu:; apainft eveiy tning handfome, an J of a pleafant and 

tending towards the IU formation j agreeable nfpett. He was a learned, 

and the ftrong oppoiUion which he pious, generous, and benevolent 

could not bereft rained from making, man, and very ready to do kind 

c .inoncd his commitment to the and friendly offices to thofe wboff 

'lower in 156.'. Ke continued there religious fcnt;mentf were different 

(hi 1563, when l.e was taken from from his own. He wrote Commen* 

thence, and committed tcthe cut'ody uries en the Pfalms, and a Treatift 

of IJon.c. Bithop 01 Winchcftn ; but on the Eucharift. j but they were ne- 

in 7564, he w:is again rcm.incc 1 to vcr publilhed. Some fraall Pieces of 

the Tower, He was afur wards re- his have been printed.— Vidm Wo- 
rn. \cd to thi M:.rtnalh.;i $ but being giaph. firitan. New and Gen. Biogr. 
diicliarr"* from the ice, he livtdfor Oift, Svo. and Wood's Athcih OXOfti 
t mi Holboia, vJkic he 
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the belief of the Protectant do&rines. And fbe anrwered hie 
arguments " with that calmnefe of miad, (fey* Burnet) ami 
clcarnefs of reafon, that it waa an aftozu&ing thing to hear id 
young a perfon, of her fex and quality, look on death, fo near 
her, with fo little diforder, and talk fo fenfibly, both of faith 
and holinefs, of the Sacrament, the Scriptures, and the autho- 
rity of the Church ( a )." 

Before the day appointed for her execution arrived, the Lady 

iane wrote the following letter to her unhappy father, who uSt 
eard was more difturbed with the thoughts of being the author 
of jier death, than with the apprehen£ons of his own. 
" Father, 
" Although it hath pleafed GOD to haften my death by yoa, 
by whom my life ihould rather have been lengthened ; yet 
can I fo patiently tajce it, as~I yield GOD more hearty th^ankt 
for fhortening my woeful days, than if all the world ha4 
been given into my pou r effion, with lift lengthened at my 
" own will : and albeit I am well allured of your impatient do- 
" lors, redoubled many ways, both in bewailing your own woo, 
" and efpecially, as I hear, my unfortunate date ; yet my dear 
" father, if I may without offence rejoice in my mimaps, m#- 
m thinks in this I may account myielf blefied ; that wafting 
** my hands wi:h the innocency of my faft, my guiklefs bloaS 
" may cry before the Lord, Mercy to the innocent ; and tho* 
'< I muft needs acknowledge, that being co&ftrained, and as yo» 
'* well know, continually afTayed, in taking the Crown upon 
" me, I feemed to confent, and therein grievoufly offended the 
«' Queen and her laws ; yet do I affuredly truft, that this my o£ 
•• fence towards GOD is fo much the lefs, in that being in ft 
•« royal an eftate as I was, mine enforced honour never mixed 
49 with my innocent heart. And thus, good father, I hav* 



" opened my Hate to you, whofe death at hand, although to 
«« you perhaps it may feem right woeful, to me thereat no- 



*€ 
€€ 
It 




(a) Part of the conversation be- on .the croft; iiut'wfe&'that bread 

tween Dr. Feckcnham and the Lady and wine 1 receive the benefits that 

Jane, was as follows: came by the breaking ef Mi body, 

Feck. Why ? what do you receive and (bedding of his blood, for our flit 

In that facrament ? [viz. the Lord's on the croft. : 

fupper.] Do yod not receive the bo- F*k. Why ? doth not Chrifl fpeak 

dy and blood of C lit ift ? thefe words, ft**- **, **»* ***9 *•*}* 

L. Jane. No furely, I do not fo be- Require you any plainer word* } 

lieve« I think that at the Supper'I Doth he not'fay it it hU body } 

neither receive ficQi nor blood, but ' L. Jane. I grant he faith fo i and 

bread and wine : which bread when fo he faith, J. am flft* Van* / *e& el* 

it ia broken, and the wine when it is Door'} but he is never the n 

drunken, putteth me in remembrance Door, nor the flw. Doth not. 

now that for my fins the body of fay, He calktb tktmgt tbatan, «* 

Chrjft wa* broken, and his blood (bed tbmgb ifcp wtr$ t Ood U Au. 
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" with CHRIST our Saviour. In whofe ftedfafl faith, (if it 
" may be lawful for the daughter fo to write to her father) the 
f * Lord, that hitherto hath ftrengthened you, fo continue you, 
•' that at laft we may meet in Heaven, with the Father, Son, 
" and HolyGhoft. Amen ( £)." 

The night before her execution, (he like wife wrote the follow- 
ing letter, on the blank lcav.es at the end of a Greek Teftament, 
which lhe bequeathed as a legacy to her filter, the Lady Katha- 
rine Grey ( c ). 

41 1 have here fent you, my dear lifter Katharine, a book, 

which although it be not outwardly trimmed with gold, yet 

inwardly it is more worth than all the precious mines which 

the vail world ran boait of. It is the book, my only bed and 

«• belt beloved filler, of the Law of the Lord : it is the teflament 

" and lall will which he bequeathed unto us wretches and 

44 wretched finncrs, which lhall lead you to the path of eternal 

" joy : and if you with a good mind read it, and with an 

•* carncft clefire follow it, no doubt it fhall bring you to an im- 

" mortal and cverlafting life. It will teach you to live, and 



prof- 

" pered him, you fhould have inherited his honours and ma- 
" nors ; fo if you apply diligently this book, fee king to direct 
41 your life according to the rule of the fame, you mall be an 

" inheritor 

fhould fay, that I eat the very natu- the table when he faid fo ? He was 

r«l body and Mood of Cbnft : lor 1 hen at that time alive, and fuffered not 

either I fhould pluck away my re- till the next day, Well, what took 

demption, or clfc theie weie two bo- he, but bread ? And what brake he, 

dies, or two CI rills. One body was but bread ? And what gaye he, but 

tormented on the cr.-fi j and it they bread? What he took, he brake; 

did c.it another body, then had he and what he brake, he gave }. and 

two hedus : or if his body were what he gave, that did they eat ; and 

eaten, then was it not broken upon yet all this while, he himfclf was at 

the crofs : or if it were broken upon f upper before his difciples, or elfe they 

the croft, it was not eaten of his difci- were d-ceived. 
1-1* s. An account of this conference be- 

/«.*. Why, is it not as poffible, tween the Lady Jane and Dr. Fecken. 

that Chi ill by his power could make ham is preferved by Fpx, i;i his Acls 

his body both to be eaten and broken, and Monuments j and alfo in the 

as to be born of a woman without the Harleian Mifcellany, Vol. III. P. 113, 

feed of man, and to walk on the 114 and in the fecond volume of the 

ft a, having a body, and other fuJi Phcenix. 

like miracles as he wi ought by his (h) Acls and Monuments, Val. 

povcronly? 111. P. si. 33 ed.t. 1641. 

L. /j'.v. Yes verily, if God would ( c ) Lady Kath-rine Crsy is faid to 
h*ve ili.iif at l.i» fupoer a miracle, he have hten a learned lady, as well as 
ir.L-.ht luve done (o j but 1 fay he her lifter; and, according to feveral 
minded no work, or miracle, but only writers, the original of the above let- 
to break his boJy, and fhed his blood tor was written in Greek, and that 
on rlcaof> .or our fins. But I pray which is now preferved, and. which 
you .irfivcr me to this one quertion, we have givca above, it only a tranf- 
Where va$ Clirift when he faid Take, Ution. 
.■ a: t :lii ii v:j Buiy ? Was not he at 



«< 

«< 
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" inheritor of fuch riches, as neither the covetous (hall with- 
" draw from you, neither the thief (hall Ileal, neither yet the 
" moths corrupt. Defire with David, my bed filler, to under- 
•« Hand the Law of theLeRD your GOD ^ Live ftiil to die, 
" that you by death may purchafe eternal life. And truft not 
" that the tendernefs of your age (hall lengthen your life : for 
" unto GOD, when he callcth, all hours, times, and feafons, 
" are alike. And blefled are they whofe lamps are furnimed 
when he cometh : for as foon will the Lord be glorified ia 
the young as in the old. 

" My good fitter, once again let me intreat thee to learn to 
«' die ; deny the world, defy the Devil, and defpife the flefh, 
«* and delight yourfelf only in the Lord ; be penitent for your 
«• fins, and yet defpair not ; be ftrong in faith, yet prefume 
" not ; and defire with St. Paul, to be diffolved and to be with 
«« CHRIST, with whom even in death there is life. Be like the 
" good fervant, and even at midnight be waking, left when 
" death cometh and flealeth upon you like a thief in the night, 
" you be with the fervants of darknefs found deeping ; and left 
" for lack of oil, you be found like the five foolifh virgins, or 
" like him that had not on the wedding garment, and then you 
" becafl into darknefs, or banilhed from the marriage. Re- 
«« joicc in CHRIST, as I trull you do ; and feeing you nave the 
•* name of a Chriilian, as near as you can follow the fteps, and 
be a true imitator, of your Mailer CHRIST JESUS ; and 
take up your crofs, lay your fins on his back, and always em- 
brace him. Now as touching my death ; rejoice as I do, my 
dcareft filler, that I (hall be delivered of this corruption, and 
put on incorruption ; for I am aflured that I (hall for lofing of 
" a mortal life, win one that is immortal, joyful, and everfaft- 
'< ing ; the which I pray GOD grant you in his mod blelfed 
" hour, and fend you his all-faving grace to live in his fear, 
" and to die in the true Chriilian faith. From which, in 
•• GOD's name, I exhort you, that you never fwerve, neither for 
*' hope of life, nor fear of death. For if you will deny his 
*' truth, to give length to a weary and corrupt breath, GOD 
himfelf will deny you, and by vengeance make (hort what 
you by your foul's lofs would prolong; but if you will cleave 
to him, he will lire ten forth your days to an uncircumfcribed 
comfort, and to his own glory. To the which glory GOD 
bring me now, and you hereafter, when it (hall plcafe him to 
€t call you. Farewell once again, my beloved filter, and put 
iC your only trull in GOD, who only mull help you. Amen. 

Your loving Sifter, 

JANE DUDLEY." 

3 H 2 The 
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Tin- trsi-'cr, rifVrr prnifing thefc letter* ( A ), and being in- 
formed th/t the- l.:uh Jane was nol more than feventccn yearn of 
of a;,c at the time nf her death, will enfily be induced to be- 
lieve, that tlu* liberal encomiums which have been bellowed 
upon her, were noi u»ni-iiicd. The tiny finally Appointed for 
her c\cuninn, ns well as that of her hulband, Lord Ciiiilfonl 
Dudley, wa a - th«* twelfth of Fcbniaiy, 1554. It bad been in* 
irnih-ii toi'xeuiir tlirin together on the fame fcaflold at Tower- 
Hiil; but tin (Vnmil, dieadtn;* the eilccls of the people'* 
ci -nip. ■Jii.-ii (it their )(iwih, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, 
v ii-iirdiis that flie fliould be beheaded within the Tower, and 
ih.ti heni'iU ill- i:hl l»e eveiUli'don Tower-Hill. 

The I .-id l«ui!fiii'il eaineflh deli ml the Officers, that he 
inn li; i.il.r Lis l;iiH.ii't a well n|" her, which they readily confen ted 
to : l.i.i i!. k - |,:;dy J:me tie. lined the interview; .'lllcdging, th.lt 
t»i 'ir::.!-!!- 1 «f tin -i ('.it i iu;>, woiih] ovcicfuiic t]ic fortitude of 
ho li, . p.! \.niinl ion prirh it iilinul their minds from that con- 
Pjihx, whli'.i tlnii..,«pi .nhinj» end mpiircd of them. She 
!vj 1 .1. ihf !■■■ 1, tls.*. 1 thi 11 fcp 'i-itimi wi'iihl be only for a mo- 
1 '■ t.i ; and th. t ilw-y llmuM {'(-on inert c .ieh other again in an 
! i|v ... ■' lie, \\!ii-ie th'-ir .•f!r, , !inn. , i uriihl he for ever united, 
.i.i \i:.i>' i 1 . '!i. (lil.ippoiuiniriu, and misfortunes, could no 
li- • 1 1 1 . . ^ . an 1 f-. I- 1 tlif-in, or diliurli then -felicity ('). 

j;< ih-il ; ie.it icui'micK when flic law her hufb.md led 
« •: 1 '••■■. ,ri« mi ; b:;t fin* fnou recovered herfclf ( /' ), and 
" !i I'.-: ' v,f 1 m 1 ni' a window. She alio f.iw his hcadlcft 
1 • '■ 1 1; •■■! ! » • r in .11 atl ; and found herfclf m ore confirmed, 
I ■ \\\y iej us ;.. ui.it li Ihe heard pf the lotil'.iiny of hi send, than 
f . ■!;■!• ! -, t /ii-:i.!n ;M,1 uirlawholy a Ipeclaclc. After thii .if- 
t- i.i •)', -e v.i'M.- three limit U uu ncc.% in her table-book, 

• .. i ' !.. .iIiiiiIwt in latin, at hi a third in Knglifli. The 
1 ■ ■ !•! .li'- ' .:.rl. li-iitci'if was, •• If lii-. fin in body fliall give 
" i- .'-. ii:-s:y ai-aiip' n.r ! 1 fme men, lii'. inoil bkffbd foul fliall 
" it 11. ■ 1 .'ti < ti'in.il jiiuiii of my innocence in the pre fence of 
•■ Cit'D. ' The l.;it:u\\.i. t- ihr. eili-.M : ■• ThcjulHcc of men 
" i-.! av.-.'y hi.-i built, L111 the Divine mercy has prefcrved hit 

* |i-i.l." \nd the Knrliih ran thus: ** iMny fault defer ved 
" : i;iiii! m 1.1 • mv \< '.'lii a 1 le- -, ii, and my imprudence. Were wor- 
'' »i.'. o| i. .';!■: dt •!> uiid (-niicjKv will ihtw nic favour (p). lf 

AbouL 

( .■' ^ "• :.-1 ■ ■! llw ;ilvivr, flw .-iTu Tl.'.-it'.-.r r.-f itMtorif'vs *>ff rfi/ «i 
•vi , ■ 1 ' u.-! :t'i :». p.fln-, ',ri //'/-''*'• * l • J 'V'Tii 1742, Kvn, Some 

. I ■. 1 '•.... I 11., 1 ■.!:.■..:, -li ill [I, ; . >l h-. I (iii.i ll piilCIMIV IlKt V\ ifu flit 1 1 . 
I" !'■ ' M v ' ■ ^i 1- ■ - !■ 1 ' - rl in ihe t lit 1 ft in I'll, 

»■■■■« v. in 1 i'i. 1; nit mm Mi: . I ( r ) iMniu'-i Mill, of EngLiml, 

• :..'.' i- . ■»:;. "■' ■■:*» .ii 1 "•»- Vnl. IV. l a . 420. Kvo. mit. 

■ . ■ .I 1. : ...... I il;- : l.rn ■*'. "i '• i . ( / ) |;.mi. I, Vol. 11. r. 772. 

"'« li ■ ■ 1 tinii { • ( ■ 1 1 1 1 ,:;i ■., -.mi- ( -j ) *.ii I tin ftriili'.r*, l.iruhnnnt 
«*»' ••,. I ' 11 l-nil I..' i. |n ipimI in .1 p( 1 1 ,t- Ti.wrr, c\'. In ecl 1 he L;«cfy Jane, 
I- '■ 'iit.'.t.!, I 1 '/i-.i'.C i;A J\,n'-/.r mi tl,«; lc-iifiilil, to beftow foint Dit- 

ITiOli.tt 
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About an hour after the death of her hafband, (he was led ott 
by the Lieutenant to afcaffold that was ere&ed upon the grcea, 
oppofite the White Tower. She wai attended to and upon the 
fcafFold by Dr. Feckenham ; but flic was obferved not^ to an 
much attention to his difcourfes, keeping her eyes deadily nxtd 
on a book of prayers which fhe had in her hand. After foam 
fhort recollcclion, fhe faluted thofe who were prefent with a ft* 
rent countenance ; and then took leave of Feckenham, iayifts> 
" GOD will abundantly requite you, good Sir, for your hunt** 
" nity to me, though your difcourfes gave me more aneafiada 
" than all the terrors of my approaching death*" She then 
addreffed hcrfelf in a fhort fpeecn to the fpe&atbrs, in which 
ihefaid, that her oiTence was not the having laid her hand upon 
the Crown, but the not rejecting it with fufficient conilancy $ 
that fhe had not erred through ambition, but from htr reverent* 
to thofe, whom ihe had been taught to refpeft and obey. She 
declared, that fhe died a true Cbnilian, ana hoped for falvatioft, 
onlv from the mercy of GOD, in the blood of CHRIST, She 
faid, that fhe had loved herfelf and the world too much, oa 
which account that puni foment had juftly come to her front 
GOD : but fhe bleffed him, that he had made it a means to lead 
her to repentance. Then, having defired the people's prayers, 
ihe kneeled down, and repeated the fifty-firft Pfalm ; after which 
ihe flood up, and gave her gloves and her handkerchief to her 
women. When fhe untied her gown, the executioner offered to 
affift her, but Cat defired him to let her alone ; and turning tip 
her women, they undreffed her, and gave her an handkerchief to 
bind about her eyes. The executioner kneeling, defired her 
pardon ; to which fhe anfwercd, " Moft willingly." He de- 
firing her to fland upon the ftraw, which brought her near the 
block, fhe faid, " I pray difpatch me quickly." The handker- 
chief being then bound clofeover her eyes, fne began to feel for 
the block, to which fhe was guided by one of the fpe&ators. 
When flie felt it, ihe firetched herfelf forward* and faid, 

^.Loftp t 

mchl uDon him ; upon which ihe What's mine to-day, dull next oaf 
K we him-her raMe-book, in which ihe be thy fate. 

had written the above fentences, as 

an acknowledgment of his civility. " Deo juvante nil nocet liver Atta- 
in the pl.ice of her confinement, " lus* 

the f (lowing verfcg were alfo found *• Et non juvante, nil juvat labor 
w/icttn, and, as forie fay, with a ** gravis, 

pin. " Pod tenebrat, fjptro locem. 



" Non aliena putes nomini qua? ob. If Heaven protect, Hell's malice eaiU 
" tip^ere poflunt : not wound, 

" Sors hodierna mihi, eras erat illi By Heaven deferud, peace cat}M 
" tibi. he found. 



Sand not fecure, who (land in mortal 
Aa'.e, 



Theft fhadows paft, I hope for 
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41 Lorp, into thy hands I commend my fpirit;" and immedi- 
ately, at one ftroke, the executioner fevered her head from her 
body. 

Thus fill, in the bloom of youth, this amiable, accompli (bed, 
and noble Lady ; an innocent vi&im to the ambition of others ! 
Hhc was illuftrious for her birth, but Hill more illuftrious for her 
virtue, her piety, and the extraordinary endowments of her 
mind ; which made her the object of umverfal admiration, and 
rendered her the ornament of her age, of her fex, and of 
her country (/). 

The confidcration of the amiable character, and extraordinary 
endowments, of the Lady JANE GREY*, induces us, before we 
conclude, to add a word or two to our fair readers. At a time 
of life when the generality of modern Ladies have learned no- 
thing but a few trifling, fupcrficial accompli fhments, with the 
arts of drefi, and of figuring away in every fcene of polite dif- 
1in.it ion, this excel lent Lady had acquired fuch a variety of 
the moil valuable knowledge, as not only qualified her for the 
conversion, and entitled her to the eftceni, of the wife ft and 
nioll learned men of that age, but alfo rendered her an object of 
ihcir admiration. And thefc extraordinary endowments of her 

mind 



( i\ On the twenty-firft of the nrtred both the parties. A fuit was 

funis month m winch the Lady Jane alfo commenced, and being brought 

•v.)* ixicut:ri, her father, the IJuke Ik fore a court of Delegates, where the 

v.i Sntfolk, alfo loft his head upon Archhiihop of Canterbury fat ai 

T uw. r Hill. The Dutchcf* of Siif- Chief, a definitive fentence waspro- 

1 >ik furvivv.l r!ie f)ukr her hufband nou need, that their cohabitation was 

i?m»y years, and accepted for a fecond unlawful, and that for their inconti- 

tiuipand, Atliun Sd kes, a penile- nence, they both deferved to be pu- 

m.w-i in low cniuimi.incrs, one of nilhvd ; hut notwithstanding this, 

htt < '"litituft. She die* * in i $63. he procuring accefs to her in the 

1 he f.fly K 11:1., niie tJrey, lifter Tower, fhe became again with cluld, 

fr» rfie 1 a.ly f .n< . biing • lefuti-rihv and brought him another fon. Upon 

*:m \v!iu fi.fl h.t 1 mici.'.Icvl for her this he was charged in the Mtar- 

!t;Whm\I whilst Iili family wai in Chamber, with having feduccd a vir- 

(»oi'| crtus ai':um!;anos. (who pre gin of the Blocd Royal in the Queen's 

fairly a ten tf, 1 1 icd another Katha- palace, with breaking prifon, and 

rmr, daughter to i lit I.irl of Shrewf- with ahufing her a fecond time; and 

buiy). lamented for ion ic years her for thefe crimes he was fined five 

«'wn ititheifct., and thoic ot her fa- thowfand pounds, and Condemned to 

inily. She wart ever looked upon nine years imprifonment. Lady 

■wi'h je*Usufy in the Court of Kli/a- Katharine remained in the Tower 

b«r"i, ni'ire tlpecially alter it was to the time of her deceafe, which 

«f'.f( ovjp.- 1 ch.tt the Spnniar-'s, i>\ happened in 1567. But in the fol- 

Jsfo. h.id formt<l a dcfi^n of ftcalin;; lowing reign, the validity of her 

tier aw iy. About two years after marri u»e was brought to the decision 

i^>s. iff.* privitcly marritd thv liirl of a Jury, who, upon the oath of the 

of Mcrifoi d"» chMl fon, by whom Minuter that married them, and 

Ijr.ivin.-. w,th child, i!u'tjMCcn trtwul mhrr circumstances, found it to be 

•M> a» an isiiur of St \"\ aiv) ;:jnj- goo.i.— — liiojr. &rit. 
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mind were graced bjr the moft engaging m*d*f}j', 1 aii4< 'Miflr- 
moft fweetnefs of manner) ; and rendered .ftill mora, dluaatfle 
by _ the moft exemplary piety and virtae. , ffow.mjuA *fi^t fp 
be wilhed, that our fair countrywomen would -WmS'I bright, fb 
amiable an example ! Women axe undoubtedly capable,*!' 
making very coniiderable intellectual acquifitioni: eVerjr Up 
has produced inftances of it j and our own country, and the 
prefcnt age, have been adorned by a Lennox, a Carter, and 
a Mac aula v. And though it lhould be admitted, that the 
ftudy of dead languages, and abftrufe fciences, is not, in gene- 
ral, a proper part of female education, nor well calculated to 
fit them for thofe relations and duties of life to which they are 
naturally called ; there are, however, many branches of know- 
ledge, in which they may certainly be inftmcled with great ad- 
vantage, both to themfelves, and to thofe with whom they arc 
connected. Would not our Englilh Ladies be infinitely better 1 
employed in learning Geography and Hiftory, particularly that 
of their own country, and in perufing the beft Authors in their 
own language, and thereby cultivating theirunderftandiogs, than, 
in fpendmg fo many hours in that infipid, though falhionable 
amufement, Cards? an amufement which fo naturally puts a 
flop to all rational conversion, and which is fo deftruftive of 
what a reafonable creature ought to fet the higheft value on, 
Time. Is it not degrading themfelves below the rank of rea-. 
fonable Beings, to pay fo little attention to the cultivation of 
their minds, and fo much to the decoration of their bodies ? and 



to chcriih fcarcclv any other ideas, but thofe of drcls, or of 
play ? Can fuch of the fair fex ai arc of this character, think 
themfelves qualified for the proper difcharge of ;he important 
duties of daughters, wives, and mothers ? can they ever expect 
to be agreeable companions ta men of fenfe and reflection ? can 
they ever hope to fecure the efieern of wife and worthy men, 
whilft by their own behaviour they feem fcaicely to know what 
it is to think ? they may, perhaps, for a time, be ■ d and 
flattered by men who are not much wifer than themfelves ; but 
whilft their minds are uncultivated and unadorned, and they 
are deftitute of internal worth, they will never fecure the efteem 
of perfons of real merit and underitanding, though they deck 
themfelves out in all the pride and flatter of gaudy infignifi- 
cance. We would not, however, be too fevere with oar fair- 
countrywomen : we with to promote their honour and their fe- 
licity ; and would therefore warmly recommend to them, that 
they would endeavour to add to thofe charms which nature hath 
fo liberally bellowed on their perfons, the more ellimabie and 
more (ailing beauties of the mind; that they would not wafle too 
much of their time in frivolous and trifling atnufemeots ; that 
they v/ould labour to render themfelves really worthy of thatre- 
Jpett with which they wilh to be treated ; that they would en- 
deavour 
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deavoor to aft op to the dignity of rational and immortal Be- 
ing! ; and coltirate and chenQi thofe qoalitiet and diipofitiont, 
which will enable them to fill ia a becoming and foi table man- 
ner their important rank in the Creation, and render them wor- 
thy of the approbation, not only of Beings iroperfcci like them- 
fclvM, botof the Surmwa CREATOR and PARENT of the 
whole human nee. 
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AMIENS, the meeting of the 
French king and Cardinal 
Wolfey between that place and 
Abbeville, 38. 

jtaahajxifis, account of their opinions, 
276. they are perfecuted, ibid, 

Arden, valley of, magnificent inter* 
view between Henry VIII. and the 
Freoch king there, 14. 

jSfcbam, Roger, curious account of the 
interview between him and the 
Lady Jane Grey, 418, 419. 

AJtongb, jtnre, account of the and 
perfecution of that lady,li9. 

Jbtdky, Thomas, Lord, fome account 
of him, 311. 

B. 

Bainlridge, Cardinal, fbme account 
of him, xoi. 

Beaten, Cardinal, his life, 293. his 
birth and education, ibid, enters in- 
to the fervicc of James Duke of 
Albany, ibid, is made Abbot of 
Arbroath, 294. promotes the per- 
fecution of the Protectants, ibia\ 
is made a Cardinal, 295. and Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew s, ibid, op- 
pofes the alliance with England, 
298. caufes Mr. Wifhart to be put 
to death, 303. is a&ffiaated in the 
caftle of St. Andrew's, 305. his 
chancier, 306. 

Bbcket, Thomas, his urine at 
Canterbury demolimed, 116. 

Bis lb, account of the nrft that was 
printed in Engliih, 113. 

B'togrofhia Britannic*, mi ftakes in that 
work corroded, 77, 217. 3*3, ob- 



fervatiohs on paflages in that work, 

"7. a|3> a 34t *35- *4*. 
BUmey, Thomas, fomc account of him, 

x 4*» *55« 

Blage, Sir George, his narrow efcape, 
219. his fpeech to King Henry, 
220. 

Bother, Joan, put to death, 277. re- 
flexions on that traniadion, ibid. 

Boitbims, Hc&or, fome account of 
him, 376. 

Boleym, A*n 9 letter from her to Cardi- 
nal Wolfey, with a poitfeript by 
King Henry, 44, 45. endeavours to 
prejudice the King againft the Car- 
dinal, 46. is married to King 
Henry VIII. 85. is condemned and 
beheaded, lis. 

Bonner, Bifhop, his life, 307. his birth 
and education, Ibid, his nrft pro- 
ferments, ibm employed in feveral 
embanks, 308. his behaviour to the 
Frerch king, ib. made Btfhop of 
London, 309. his ingratitude to 
Lord Cromwell, 310. his cruelty, 
?xi* is deprived, 314. bis i nf ble nt 
behaviour, ibid, reftored to hit 
BUhopric, 315. his outrageous be. 
haviour ac Hadham, 316. his bar- 
barous and favage treatment of the 
Proteftsnts, 318 ■ -328. is depri- 
ved, and committed to the Ifar- 
Jhalfca, 329. his death, 330. and 
character, 33 r. 

Bradford, John, fome account of 
htm, 318* 

ofpital, founded byK.Edw„ 



**• 3*3> 3*4* 



Bngtt, 
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Brugti, a conceited fellow there made Cawndi/b, Sir William, Gentleman 
a laughing Hock by Sir Thomas U flier to Cardinal Wolfey, an ad- 
Mure, 69 



Hu;rr t Mm tin, ex mA from a dedica- 
lion 01 hi. to Crinmer, 157. hit 
bones dug up and burnt at Cam* 
budge, 359. 

/fa.t.'./uw, Prior, Us extraordinary 
argjinent* againll having the fi rip- 



venture of hit, 39, 40. an inftance 
of Wolfey'sfu perflation related by 
him, 58. hit remark at the end of 
the Cardinal's Jile, 60. 
Cbth, Sir 'John, hit method of pro- 
nouncing Greek oppofed by Gar* 

-„- * -— ■« r dincr » ai3t*»4. 

tui^ publifhed in Euglifti, 143. ex- Cbrljhanitj, givei no authority to iti 

pofid hy Latimer, 144. prolcifijrs to peifecule others for 

Jiui.'i t the numlnr of Hem fent by difference ofopinion, 277. 

l'ope Clcmenr, on the nomination Chancellory Capt. difcovcrs the p.ifTage 

of Cranmcr to the Archbithnpricof to Archangel, aoo. his death. ib, 

Canterbury, 254. Charltt V, Emperor of Germany, ar 

Bum, Dr. lui advice to Mr. Lati- 
nrr, 1 e,i. 

Hyjii.'ii, Hliiini, liit fpeech concern- 
ing Woit'ty's pride, and pompous 
appiara.icr, 18. 
C. 

CaUt SJ'jfl'tjn, 1 lis life, 193. hi* birth 

and education, iL'ul. Irs fuft ,, 

voyage-*, iiuL fails from BrifUl m CibUr, Tbeo^Ll/as 9 a miflake in hii 

company with hit father, and ciif- lives of the Poets corrected, 135. 

covert Newfoundland, 194. entrrs Clement VI /. Pope, cunftned ai a pru 

into tlu: Spanifh fcrvicr, 196. fails fonerin the cattle of Angclo, 41. 

to the river c /'Plate, 197. and makes Clergy, Popifh, offer Sir T. More I 

dif»ovc:ie:-, !.' i.L return, to Eng- large fum of money on accovnt of 

land, 193. and nude Grand Pilot. hi* having written againft the Pro- 

;/;./. hi* death, zoo. teftants, 79. their cJamoura againft 

Cj/.:h, that town taken by the French, the publication of the fcripturcs in 

V7- Eiiglifli, 147, 214, aic. 

Cjn.hndre, remarkable difput.itions Commissions for raiting, money (n 

there,' 365, 37?. ' the reign of Henry VIII. the nni- 

(',<< !.r:, an anecdote of Sir Thomas vcrfal opposition made to tbem by 

Mme related by him, 74. another the pecplc, 31. 

Concordance to the Bible, Gardi- 



nvesin England, 23. payaafecood 
vifit to England, 28. careAes Cardi- 
nal Wolfey, and fettles a perfion on 
him, lb. his fpeech to Sir Tlwmu 
Elliott on hearing; of Sir Thomai 
Moie's death, 96. the commiflion 
granted by him to the Earl of Sur- 
rey, 128. 



ner's apprchenflon of the 111 confe- 
quence of having it in Englim, 216, 



fuej the court, <• :. dcpuits out of 
England, 46. his burgage is Search- 
ed , ;/»/,/. 

Canon Law, pa!fr r ;es extracted from 

it hy Crnnrmr, 272. 
Cut<'.a,i t lii s character of K. Edward 

VI. p. zSo. 
C'Jfik, the Earl ^ f , convened from 

Popery by Ar.li" fliop Cianmcr, 

Ciitliti ■',».• of Air;. f*nn, Quci'ii, proo.td- 
in^s u-l.i» : v- to licr divorce iV'itn 
K. Ji^iy Vili. r6, yj2, 13, -03, 

2 ) ;, j.r 1, 2<;2, ?.r.].. her fp'jcxh ro 
Caidin^J Wolfey, 42. and to K. 
Henry, il'J, auount of her death, 



if Pichard Pace, 105 
Cjirfrjut, Cardinal, fent hy Pope Leo 

X. into hnjUand, to lolicit Henry _, „ f . 

VI 11. to enter into .1 league againft Covetous* ess, the evil of it, 182. 

the Tuik>, z2. opens a Levant mo Courtier, Sir T. Morc*s facetious 

Court at lilac k Fii.;rs to del. 1 'nine behaviour to an officious one, 94. 

King Henry's divorce, 42. p.:0- Crinmer, Thomas, Archbifhop of Can- 

' ' "' ~ c terbury, his life, 249. his btith and 

education, ib* is introduced to K. 
Henry Vill. 251. is employed in 
the affair of the divorce, ib, goes to 
Rome, 252. and to the Emperor's 
Court, ib. returns to England, 253. 
is made Aichbifhopof Canterbury, 
ib. excite himfelf to promote ths 
Reformation, 255. procures sn 
En^lifli tranflation of the Bible, 
256. oppofes the a£tof the Six Ar* 
tides, 260. Ms mild and forgiving 
temper, 268. is committed to the 
'lower, 281. is attainted of high 
tjctfon, ib. is pardoned, 282, dis- 
putes at Oxford, 283, condemned 

for 
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forherefy, 185. is prevailed on to 
recant, 287. retra&s his recan- 
tation, 289. is borne at Oxford, 
2Q0. his character, ib. account of 
his works. 191. further particu- 
lars concerning him, 118, 159, 
190, 205, 206,208, 212,113, 217. 
Crcmvoeil, TbaiKas, Earl of EfTex, his 
life, 10-. his K irth and education, 
ibid, his travels, ib. takes a journey 
to Rome ib. is prefent at the lack- 
ing of Rome, 108. returns to 
England, and is taken into the fer- 
vice of Cardinal Wolfey, ib. his 
grateful behavi ur to his matter 
under his misfortunes, ib. obtains 
a feat in Parliament, and defends 
the Cardinal in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, ib. is taken into the King's 
fcrvice. 109. is created Lord Crom- 
well of Okeh3m, and made Vicar- 
general, and Vice-gerent over all 
the Spiritually, in. exerts himfeif 
in promoting the Reformation, 1 12. 
is created Eirl of Eflex, 117. pro- 
motes the King's marrige with 
Anne of Cleves, ib. incurs the 
difpleafure of the King, ib. is com- 
mitted prifoner to the Tower, ib. 
is attainted of high treafon, 118. 
and executed, 1 19* n >* character, 
ib. further particulars concerning 

h** * 49» 5°> 5 1 * x 59» a6l » 

2>tfrcy, Mr. his fpcech to Sir Tho- 
mas More, 7S. and Sir Thomas's 
reply, :b. 

Dudley, EJr:*rJ, feme account of the 
iniquitous tranfaclions of him and 
Empfon, 397, 398. 

Dvdey, J*** Duke of Northumber- 
land, Dis life, 307. his birth, ibid. 
£z education, 3 98. hU preferments. 
Hid. his exploits in th. triumphant 
tournament at Weftminfter, 399, 
appointed Lord High Admiral, ib. 
his fuccefs againft the Scots, 400. 
and the French, ibid, efcapes an 
imminent danger, 402. his bravery 
at the battle of Muflel burgh, 403. 
promotes the animofity between 
the Protector and his brother, 404. 
fopprelTes Ket'* rebellion, 406. 
plots againft the Protc&or, 407. 
he is constituted Earl Marflial of 
England, 409. created Duke of 
Northumberland, ib. completes 
the ruin of the Duke of Somer- 
set, 410. marries his fon to the 
Lady Jane Grey, 411. prevails 

9 



00 King Edward to appoint her his 
fuccefljr, ib. his defi^n m.fcanies, 

412. he is arretted for high creafon, 

413. corn' err. ned ib. and executed, 

414. his character, ib. account of 
his tamilv, 415. 

Dudley, Ambrcfe, Earl of Warwick, 
account of bi-n, 415. 

Dudley, Lord Guildfird, married to 
Lady Jane Ore), 420 he is behead* 
ed on Tower-hill, 428. 

Dudley, Jsbn, Baron of, the cruel 
treatment be received from the D. 
of Northumberland, 414. 
E. 

EdzvardVl. his birth, 114. his extra* 
ordinary talents, 198. a remarkable 
convention between him and Bp« 
Ridley, 382, 383. his death, 280* 
Cardan '* character of him, ibid. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her acceffion, 
329. 

England, reconciled to the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church, by Cardinal Pole, 
355, 356. joy at Rome on that ac- 
count, 357. 

Emgl-jb Bible, the reading of it per- 
mitted only to peribns of certain 
ranks, 215. 

Ezglijb Yeoman, an entertaining pic* 
ewe of one, 141. 

EricxAM, one on Sir T. Mote's 
chancellorship, 79. 

Erajmus, his firft interview with Sir 
Thomas More, 69, an epigram fen t 
by him to More inftead of an horfe 
that he !.ad borrowed, 70. his a* 
grseabie ptdnre of Move's domeftic 
life, 71, 72. his charadsr of Lee, 
Archbishop of York, 76. bis cha- 
racter of Tonttal, 185. an obferva- 
tion of his concerning the writings 
of Luther, 185. Gardiner's opi- 
nion of his Paraphiafe on the New 
Teftament, 226. 

Eunpean humanity, a fpecimen of it, 
196. 

F. 

Fagius and Bucer 9 their dead bodies 
proceeded againft for herefy, 359. 

Fa a a a a , Biihop of SuDavid's, Gar. 
diner's treatment of him, 143, his 
death, ibid. 

FAvcuxiTcsof Pa ixczs, it is com- 
mon for them to aflect to defpife the 
complaints of the people, 29, 

Fiodbs, Dr. a remark on, ii. 

Ftckenbem, Jthn de 9 fome account of 
him, 423. his conference with Lady 
Jane Grey, 435, 
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» • ■ . » , Sir J7 f -., form -ccount of him, 
r . 

.«■;.. -••■?'. »".V:^n, Fail of South* 

....:u ■.'., .in. jynt ul mm. 12$, 1 29, 

.' . /tm • .', Fi:hopot W.urhcrtrr, 

t . u 1 v ; lim, 2 -3. h;» mnijka- 

! ..• » .j . t ■ \Wilcy, 204. 

. r ..«■.: . K.:hop 01 Hereford, 

i».i'. i!'.:: i'.al \.»isrv's, his 
: f ^' ioL;v.' < 111 >iler. $0. 

; . , L 1 1U*. * , '-:it oi 2 

. ^ .: •• iiiij. in ; between 

1 -.7i a'l v :,.. nii V»i. uy, and of 
i\w v. .'ii.iUt's u ,, .i..v.o.:: li.euupcn, 






}■ ■■■.: '. T'-..-. .. -:i Italian rmr- 
». ~:::.;*r. ■ ..« »h.c ilory of !:i* I'.ind- 
1 .... loli'inwji to ii..t '. alii, ajiJ 
1: Ciomwi !.'» ; -f iiuudc; r.ih.iiiin 

^T.-i J; •:.•", f':T^j«r. txr-'utcd I 1 !eny- 

l.i.: li'.w Kind's l"u 4 rem-cy, 2 • J. 

ti"- '...<:. '■, N'<- »'.-'•, 1>i.uo;> ot' Win- 

» 

1 .iiur, I -.* 1 it-, ic :. !•!$ Kr:h ami 
tiiuc3i:? a i ( •■ v. :.:kfii 111:0 i!iv f.-r- 
v::cof C - :C . a .. I V." r 1 . . \ , ;. : :./. fe ;; t 
to Hon.; 1 i- ii .-o^iaif the ..ir.i.r of 
Ki-.j; lit. i:>\si!i voice, 203. icturns 
to Enplane, 2».;. ai:d made Aron- 
r*cacon ot Noii.'lk, ;•■../. and Se- 
cretary or State, .-#.1. Made Rifhop 
oi WiiKlMLi, 207. fent Ambaila- 
dor to the French King, ib. Bon- 
ner 1 ! eh radtr of h;m, z^S. he 
write* in dcfv:.ieot the King's fu- 
penftcy, :>.;). oppofes the Re:or- 
r.i..tic-n, iii-. promotes pmecution, 
an. and the ad of the fix articles, 
213. forms a dengn to loin Arch- 
bifhop Cranmcr, and other Protcf- 
t«.nts, 217. inc-'s the riifplcifu re- 
ef the K:: ? , n?,. Lts on foot 
a p!c:cci::ion of the Piotcf- 
tants, *!<). endeavours to ruin 
<^Jccn CitJiarj:.,- i\ Ul> 2 io. writes 
to the Piuuclur Someikt, 273. is 
iVnr to i!:c 'i owcr, * 2 8. is d^p- ived, 
s-u. let at Jihu-ty on the amnion 
c-i MAiy. 230. m:i..| c Lord Chancel- 
loi, u!idl)uoims Prime MinilUT, 
23 '• '•>:■ cruel perfecution of the 
Pi- 'i-l^inri, 240. his, dvaih, 24^. 
' ,M *' -'■»'" -I'lrr, ?..)5, 2^6. .u.-puntof 
i^wui-' .: ;-. lutthir p.'tticul.irs 

fi'. . l.a.'y *'./ ., accourt rt lur lift 1 , 
4'7» hfi* liiith .in<! ic!ucatit.*n y \b % 
t v inter. u\v Uwkw.'cn fie: and Ro- 



per Afcham, 41S. /he b married t» 
the Lord Guildford Dudley, 420. 
appointed fuccedbr to K.. Edward, 
it>. I>«r fpecch to her father and the 
Duke of Northumberland on their 
paying homage to her, i£. (he is 
proclaimed Queen, 421. and reigns 
nine days, i». icturns to the condi- 
tion of a puvjte ptrfon, 41s. her 
fpecch to her father thereupon, i£. 
is confined as a prifoner in the 
Tower, jA. condemned for high 
t re 21 fon, ib. her converfatkm with 
Dr. icckenham, 414. writes a 
letter to her father, 425. and to her 
filler. 426. (he is beheaded in the 
Tower, 4:9. her character, 430. 

Gtrv, Ladv K*tbiiriKt t atount 01 her 
misioi tunes, 430. 

Crc**, Mr. a remark on his unjurt 
character cf Archblihop Warham, 

H. 

ILuVr.m, the outrageous behaviour of 
Bifliop Bonner there, 316. 

J/.:.".-j, Sir jf*in:r$ % hu cruel treatment 
ri the men of Q^lUary, 232. 

j::\-:b t Ki.bilai 9 ArchbiUiopof Vork, 
fome a» 1 ount of him, 164. 

Henry VllL his acceffion, 7. defeats 
the Frencli at the battle of the 
Spurs, and takes the town of 
Terouennc, 10. and Tournay, jr. 
hs tyrannical fpeech to Edward 
Montague, 32. part of a rem.irka» 
ble lerttr of" his to Wolfey, 34. be- 
gins to folicit his divorce from Ca- 
tharine of A: ragon, 36, his decla- 
ration concerning her, 43. dialogue 
between him and Anne Boleyn, 
46. his fpecch to Dr. Butts about 
Wolfev, 54. Wolfcy'a character of 
him, "5S. lis familiarity with Sir 
Thomas Wore, 71. (hakes of the 
authority of the Papal fee, 85. an 
act palled by which he is declared 
fupieme head of the church of Eng- 
land, 01. his behaviour when he 
heard of SirT. Moie's death, 97. 
his fpeech to a Nobleman who 
f uglit revenge for an affiont that 
had hern orrcred him by Hans 
Holbein, 83, is married to Ann« 
Boicvn, S<. and to Jane Seymour, 
j 12. a reniaiKable quotation from 
one- of hi> manififtoes, 114. is mar. 
tied ro Anne of Clcv«a 9 117. ohfer- 
v.-itions conceining bis character, 
iro, J 58. his fpecch to Gat diner 
\v> en he confen cd on him the 

Bi(hopr.G 



* 
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married to Qjeeen Catherine Parr, and executed, 1*7. btecharaaer, **• 

210. hit fpeech concerning her, i#. and account of hi works, 13S. 

a curious cofrvo/tatJon between £»*■;, Mr. hit tmiatisfaAory Menem 

them, 001. the retfons anlgned by 

Mm for leaving Gardtocr out of his 

will, 213. Lord Herbert*! obferva- 

fieft concerning Mm, /A. hit bene* 

viour to Cranmer, when a fobeme 

was formed by the Arcbbimop's 

enemies to rota him, atf 5, 1*6, hie' 

meflage to Sir John Goftwkfc, 169. 

Ml behaviour to Creamer* end to 

tbo/e of the Council who cnde*< 



of Woitey, 59. a curious remark of 
bis, if 5. remarks on bis oacandul 
acooimt ci John Lambert, aij, ob- 
fervatioaf on an injutibu* remark 
of hie rcfae&int; tttrions who have 
fotTered tor rebgson, 32*. obterv*. 
tione on a patsaf* in hie biftory, 
157, hie injurious manner of treat* 
Kg the Aotormers animadverted 
00, 360. 



vourcdtoetle&uatetheArcnMfltop's J&ji^^ account, of' Biftbop Ridley** 



ruin, ado, 170, 271, h» death, 174. 
Hdtv Watii, the great utility ot it 

In driving sway devil*, 114, 
Btoftjobn, Bilbao of Oloocefter, ac 

count of the dftjsute between Mm 

and Ridley on the Subject of veft- 



vifit to the princefe Mary there, 
and of her behaviour to him, 38a,. 
Munur, WWiam, Bonner offers Men 
forty pounds to recant, gie> be it 
burnt at Brentwood,^* 
I. 



mente, 379, further Account of larAote, Gardiner*! terrible repre- 



Mm, 37S, 3S0, jf 1, 141 . 
Holbein, Ham, introduced to Henry 
▼III. by Sir T. More^ Se« a rcmar 



kabte anecdote coneeruine; him, %y 
Howard, Wit Edward, hie Bfe> iti. he 
if fern agamft Sir Andrew Barton, 
in, it made Lord High Admiral, 



feotation of the wicbednete of 
ftroyioe; them, as** 
Jfer/fe, Dr. extrude from, 19* 75«ye> 
commended, Si. an excellent ob- 
fer vatioa of Ms.i*. Mecbamfterof 
More, 9$). Mi observation concern- 
in* Tonstef, 1S6. 
m%. invades France* tf. attacks a JJjfw/Vo School, part of a cOTioneletsnr 
fqe^ronofFrcnchgailies, ii4,aod from Cardinal Woifey totbotnnaV 
lofes fits life in the acton,**, bis ters ot it, 6t , 6a. 
charaaer, & Judges, Latimer 9 ! remarki on their 

Howard. Tbmat, Dtike of Hoifolk, venatfey* rSo, 
Mstife. 1/6. his early bravery,!*. JvJht lh Pope, foKcks Henry VUL 
is made Lord High Admiral, ib. to enter into a war with France,** 
scours the teas of French veflcJf, lb. his character, hb. 
lands in Brittany, and ravages the Juttut J II. elected Pope, 351* makes a 
country, ib. contributes gteacly to Cardinal of hie moakey- ke e pf r ,IS# 
the victory over the Score at Plod' Justice ci the Peace, one reproved 
den hfi&; tty. appointed Lord De- in a facetious manner by Sir Thaw 
puty of Ireland,/*, commands both mas More, SS. 
theEitgiifh * the Imperial fleet ,,iaS. St* 

his fir:crtf:* againft the French, ib. Kit, Robtt, account of bis rebellion, 
made S*rH-Truafurer, 130* com* 40c courageous behaviour of Ma 
mauds an army in Scotland, ib. con. followers, 40S. be is executed, 407. 
Aituted Ead-Marlhai of England, Klutflou, Sir 01ihm t Cardinal Woi. 

fay's remarkable fpeeeb to bim jut 



ib. talk into troubles, 131. is com* 
roltted to the Tower, ib. a bill of 
attainder pafles againft Mm, 132* 
his death U character, ib. 
Upward, Henry, Zar! of Surrey, his 



life, 134. his birth and education, Lambert 



ib. defends the beauty of his mif- 
trcfe againft ail oppofs r«» ib. made 
Field* Marflial of the Englifh army 
in France, ib. where he diftinguimee 
bimfclf, ib. if repoifed, 135. \§ de- 
prived of Ms command, ib. and 
Charged With uvafbnabtt deflgnf, 



before bis death, p« 
L. 
Ladies, E*ttlfb, m oddreA to dsaaj 9 

Of MfUg 




an, argues againtttbe do tlr tacof 
the teoH prciedoa bewni lunc 
Henry, if 1. It puttodeadr, Wl. 
vindkaced from the ajalfrsyiuiaiHi 
tiomof Mr* ti ssu e , tW, 

JsarS*, auaueu>Oi 
his life, i 4 t ^Ms biftJi 
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ti •«, ibid, his *«1 f° r Popery, ibid. 
is convened to Prorertantifm by 
'J '!:".n »s i>»l"cy, 142. attacks many 
v \ t c •vvr.ion-. and ufa^es of the 
Kt-milh Church, 143. he is rihn.cd, 
140. cxa.mnedbyCarduu: Wolfcy. 
i" J. wl. » eranrs him a Itencc to . 
jrt:i-Ji thiCJghout E*. ;Iiad, 147. 
j.i-ifjnt-d to a Li.inv; by L»id 

nv.tl, 1 51. is c.tcd to appear 
be 1; c tl-r P:hop of London, and 
t?.e Aithtriihop of Canterbury, 1 52. 
is ill t:eit«d, 154. the Kins mter- 
p ks in his behalf, 155. is made 
CMpLin to Anne Boleyn, ibid. 
and K.fh->p of Worcefler. Ibid, his 
co ifcciiMus discharge of the cpif- 
copal ofike, 156. hbours to 
promote the Reformation, 157. 
p. a:hes before the Convocation, 
j<-. is accufed before the King, 
jo:, vindicates himfelf, ;/.\/. re liens 
his ftiihopiic, 163. committed to 
the Tower, 164. teleafed, ibid. 
r^fides with Cranmer at Lambeth, 
165. is fent again to the Tower, 
1G-. his chearfulnefs under his mif- 
f»»i tunes, icS. is examined before 
C> mnu:i r.?rs at Oxford, 173. 
end-.-mned for Herefy, 177. and 
bu::it at Oxford, 178. hisclurac- 
ti-, .v. extracts lrom his fcrmons, 
1S0— — 183. 

l.AwvFRS, Sir Thomas More*s re- 
in it k^hle obfervation concerning; 

1 hem in his Utopi.i, 6S. 

/..::.—:. y, Mr. "Tocmas, anecdotes of 
h in, 255, 256. 

/ , F.J-ilwJ, Archbifhop of York, 
iii.-. conicti with Erafmus, 75. foine 
»i ount of him, 76, 

.' .•; , Mr. carious letters from 

V> ^-r.Jr to !;!';i, ;i.j, 315. 

!.f-; - i-.-r., p:-ir of a r.niail:ah!c one 
o j foul -».;■;; riirvlhi.v.y fuhii.iics in 
t: v m.-nof Henry VIII, 31. a re- 
m irlij' 1 !; one wnt-cn by Latimer, 
• ~z. yvv: of .1 carious one written 
!■/ Ho:".r. .r 10 Crcrmvwi.', 3C0. 

lis lif~ -.- ' '•:.- u :..•.!., 

and equation, iilri. his travels 
thou^hout England, 30;. his ex- 
fre-»ie aiTiJuity in fuarcning after 
Anriqui:ijs, :;>:»/. Iiis cue to pre- 
vcii 1 : the dwilruction of arctic:? t m.i- 
nu.lrint;;, 304. his preferments, ib. 
iofes his feme*, ibid, his death, ib. 
account cf !iis works, 305. 
/«-;«/;.«:, Dr. an Agent of Gardiner's* 
his infamous character, 217. 



Lollard's Town, the cruel treat* 
ment of the Protectants there, 
322. 

Lcn£9iius t his character, 333. 

Love a, the reftlefs condition of one 
detcribed by the Earl of Surrey, 
13S. 

Lu[t{it % ZbciKas, fome account of him, 
103. 

M. 

Mary. Queen, her accefiion, 430. her 
ungenerous and perfidious treat- 
ment of the inhabitants of Suf- 
folk, 231. re-ertabnfhes Popery, 
233. is married to the Emperor's 
fon Philip, 23.9. her ingratitude to 
Cranmer, 281. her fpeech concern- 
ing him, 2S7. writes to Bonner to 
be more a dive in the burning of 
Heretics, 319, 320. her death, 328. 
the great number of perfons put to 
dw.itn in her reign, ibid, .rejoicings 
at the report of her pregnancy, 

355- 
]\>Liximi!ian, Emperor of Germany, 
ferves under Henry VIII. and re- 
ceives pay from him, 10. 
Men, their difcontent in every age 
and condition of life poetically dc- 
fc ri bed, 139, 
Miracles, two remarkable ones 

recorded by Mr. Philips, 354, 
Monasteries, an ait palled for 

their diflblution, 114. 
Morr'we, Secretary to Archbifliop 
Cranmer, a remarkable ftory of 
him, 261. 
More, Sir Jckn, his facetious obfenra* 
tion concerning the danger there 
is in chuiing a wi:e, 62. his death, 
84. his fon's refpe&ful behaviour 
to him, ib. 
Mj.-c. Lady, her fpeech to her huf- 
b3nd on his refigning the Great 
Seal, S4. and when he was in the 
Tower, 90. 
Mcr:, Sir Thomas, his life, 63. his edu- 
cation, 64. applies himfelf to the 
Jtudy of the law, 65. the auften* 
tics pra&.fcd by him, ib. elected a 
Member of Parliament, 66. his 
fpirittd and upright behaviour in 
this capacity, ibid, his integrity in 
the exucife of the profelfion of 
the law, 67. his firft meeting with 
Erafmus, 69. he is knighted, made 
matter of the requefls, treafurer of 
thi exchequer, & a member of the 
Privy Council, 71. an account of 
his domeftic life, 72. his piety, i£, 

chofea 
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chofen fpeaker of the Houfe of fiftent with the geniut of Chriftia* 

Commons, ib\ incurs Cardinal Wol- nity, 477. 

fey's difpleaforc, 74. the King's PbiR >i, Tbom*s, cenfured for hit grofs 



familiarity with him, 75. hit many 
teamed friends, ib. made Ld. Chan- 
cellor, 77. his upright and diflnte- 
rafted difcharge of that office, & 
is concerned in the perfecution of 
the Proteftants, 79. reflgns the 
great feal, S3, refufet to concur in 
the affair of the divorce,, 86. accu- 
fationt brought a* ainft him by hit 
enemies, 88, which only tend to 
demonftrate his integrity, 89. It 
committed to theTower for refufing 



and injurious abufe of Archbimoj! 
Cranmer, 290. his unjuft cenfuresof 
Burnet, 337. remarks on paflages 
in his Lite of Pole, 341, 34a. hit 
ridicuUut panegyric on the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, 348. in- 
ftances of hit ingenuity at miracle- 
making, 354* farther ftri&uret on 
his work, 361, 36a. 
PbUpct, Jokn, fome account of him, 
32a. his reply to Bonner, ii. hit 



death, 323. 

the oath required by the a£ of Pope, Sir fbowtss, fome account o€ 

fucceffion, 90. his unconcerned him, 9c. acquaints Sir T. More that 

behaviour under his misfortunes, he mull prepare for death, 94. Sir 

ib. his trial, 91. and condemna- Thomas's behaviour thereupon, 

tion, 93. his execution, 9$. hit cha- ibid. 

rafter, 96. account of tut family, Popifl Jmpoftoret, Ibme remarkable 

97. and of hit works, ib, inftances ones discovered, 115. 

of hit wit and pleafantry, 99. p#&, Cardinal, hit Hie, 33s. bit birtli 



Morton, Cardinal, Sir Thomas More't 
character of him, 63. further ac- 
count of him, 64. Lord Bacon's 
character of him, ib, 

Mifelburgb, (or Pinkey) battle of, 
defcribed, 403. the great daughter 
of the Scott there, 404. 
N. 

Norfolk, TBoomms, Duke of, account of 
him, 130. 

Northumberland, Dutchefs of, account 
of her, 414. 

O. 

Oxford, Ridley's account of die tu- 
multuous and diforderry behaviour 
of the Papifts at the difputation 
there, 38*. 

P. 

Pact, Richard, his life, 101. hit birth 
and education, ib. hit preferments, 
ib. employed in fundry embaffiet, 



and education, ib. his preferments, 
ib. travels into Italy, ib. refidts as 
Padua, 33a* returns to England, 
334. refufet the Archbiraopric of 
York, 336. and incurs the ditidea* 
fare of the King, ib. leaves Eng- 
land, ib. writes againft the King's 
proceedings, 337. repairt to Rome, 
339. it created a Cardinal, 340. en- 
deavours to excite the Princes of 
Europe againft Henry, 341. it *t- 
tainted of high treaibn, 343. it very 
near obtaining the Papacy, 350. 
arrives in England, and leconcuW 
the kingdom to the Papal fee, 353, 
155. made Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, 358. hit death and chancier, 

PaxrAcx, extract from that writftam 
by Bonner to Gardiner's treats De 



vera Obedientia, 309. 

10a. his reputation among the Ve- Prolans, unpreaching ones, Latimer's 

netiant, 103. is ill treated by Wol- remarks on, 180, 181. 

ley, 104. lolet hit feniet, ibid, and Psksintmxnts, extraordinary ooea 

dies, 105. hit character, ibid, and made in one of Archbiuop Gratv 

account of hit works, ibiol mer's vifitatfont, 363, 164. 

Padua, the reputation of the Profef- Piusthood, part of a carious ora- 

fort there, 333. tion made in honour of it bf 

Parr, Queen Catharine, Gardiner en- Bonner, 315, 316. 

deavourt to ruin her, aio. a curi- Prouflattx, the cruel t r e atm e nt they 



out conversation between her and 
King Henry, aai. 
Paul III. Pope, excommunicates Hen- 
ry VIII. 116. and endeavours to 
excite the Princes of Europe againft 
him, 340, 34a, 



received from the Papifts, 14% 

M3» 3*** 

K* 

RxFoastxit, vindicated from the 
tnifreprefentations of Mr. Heme, 

J69, 370, 37I» 



PxasscvTiON for Opinions, toon- RxroearATioir, proceedamgt -reJav 
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lativeto it, tuj, sio, 112. 114, Statlsnd, devaftatton made thereby 

115, 11 6, 160, 255, 156, 257, 158, the Earl of Surrcj, 13*. Protcftanti 

V4. »75. 366. . ptrfecuted there, ^m jm. 

jcwA, Solicitor general, his infamous Script us is, account of the litcranf- 

behaviour tobir Thomas More, 9c, iations of them that were primed 

92. in Englifh, ua, 113. 

Jt'tdley, ff'uboUs, Bifhop of London, Sermons, Mr. OUptn'a character of 

hi» :ife, -}t>5. his binh & education, Latimer 1 !, 179. extracts from them, 

ih. patronized by ArJibifhop Cran- 158, 159, 180, 181, 18s, 183. 

nicr, 366. who gives him the vica- &<•*, Mr. Gardiner's speech to him, 

rage ol Heme, ih. is appointed one 116. 

ci the King's Chaplains. 368. be- Sbtxten, NicboUs, Bifhop of Salutary, 

comes convinced of the error of Come accoant of him, 171. . 

Tranfubitantution, 372. made Simpfin 9 Cut bb art, his cruel treatment, 

Bifhop of Rocheftcr, 373. raifed to ta8. his courage and conitancy,**. 

the Sec of London, 376. the txem- Bonner's teAimony in his favour, 

plarincfs of his life, 377. engaged U. 

in a difputc with Hooper on the Six Articles, account of the fts- 

fubjeMl of Veftmenti, 378. viflts tuteof, 16s. 

the Piincefs Mary at Hundflon, SmitbfeU^iTi extraordinary executioa 

381. her behaviour to him, Ibid, a there, 214. 

remarkable conversion between SmoJJtt, Dr. a mlflakeof his correct- 

him and King Edward, 18a, 383, ed, 231. the injurious manner in 

engages in the deflgn in favour of which he fpeaks of the Reformats, 

Lady Jane Grey, 384* is committed 369. 

totheTowcr, iA.holdsadifputation Smtrftt, Duke of, Gardiner's letter 

at OxioiU, 385, 386. is condemned to him, 223* 224. his fuccefsagainft 

and degraded, 187. and burnt at the Scots, 404* quarrel between 

Oxford, 388. Kit character, 390. him and his brother the Losd A** 

account of bis works, ih. miral, ih, deprived of the Protec- 

Rodertion, Dr. his Hiilory of Scot- torfhip, 408. he is condemned for 

l>nd commended, 299. high treafon, 410. and beheaded, **• 

Mov/ r 'i Jot", account of his fufferings the concern exprefled by the pee* 

Tind niartyrdom, 240. pleat his death, ib. 

£*"£*>, Job*, account of Bonner's Somerfct, Dutchefs of, Sir John !{*)• 

treatment of him, 3^7. ward's character of her, 405. 

Rob her y, obfcrvations on the injuf. Stafford, Edward 9 Duke of BwUm- 

tice of putting men to death for it, ham, an enemy to WoUey, ax. iy 

80. whom he is ruined, 26. toe natch 

Rime, that city bcfieged by the Duke of the Emperor Charles V. en near- 

of Bourbon, 41. and taken, ib. Ing of this Nobleman's death, 14. 

Jtoptr, Mr. Sir T. Morc's fpeech to Sturkty, Thomas, extract of a letter 

h.ni concerning the King's famili. from him to Hole, 538. 

nrity with him, 75. a remarkable StokeJUy, Bifhop of London, an ancc* 

conversion between him and Sir dote of him, 255. 

Thomas, 81. Stiil Yaid, merchants of, fbflse 

Rujcr, hUr&arct, daughter to Sir T. account of tbem, lea. 

More, her tender interview with Suffolk, Charles Brandon, Duke 04 

hu lather, 93. her excellent chaiac- marries Mary, Queen Dowajar of 

nr, 97, 9S. France, After to Henry VIII, p, a. 

Siutkal, bifhop of Durham, a fatal account of that Noblenoan, ih, 

miiiakc ot his, 29. Dr. Joriin's ie- he exclaims againft Cardinal*, 43, 

maik upon it, ib. SuppHcai.n of fbt Btgg*r$ t account of 

*>• the hoik to called, 147. 

SatMct, Cardinal, Dr. Neve's charac- Sweating Sicknksi, great nom- 

tti of him, 343. bersdk of iiin London, 380, 381, 

Saltjhuryy Margaret, Countcfs of, SC* T. 

cuimt uf er logical death, 344. Vnykr, Dr. Rowland, account of fail 

Sav ac Ei, account of two brought to fufferings and death, 241, 

fcn^Und by Cabot, 194, 3atae«v 
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"TbuMtiMiy his account of .the aftaflina- 
tion of Cardinal* Beaton, 30 <;. 

1'otnkins, Thomas, Bonner's cruel treat- 
m.nt of him, 318. 

€ T»nHal % Cutbbert, Biftiop of Durham, 
his life, 1X4. his birth and educa- 
tion, ib. \\>$ preferment* ana] cm- 
kaflics, 185. made Bifhop of London 
ib. tranflnted to Duiham, 189. com- 
mitted to the Tower, ib, is rfepiived 
of his Bifhopric, 190. retaliated 
in it, lb. deprived a fecond time, 
19 1. his death and character, 
ib. account of his works, 192. . 

Tc#/ry, ihe ridiculous proceison his 
dead body, 320. . 

Tr ansubstantiation, Dr. Rid- 
ley becomes convinced of the erro- 
neoul'nrfscf that doctrine, 372. and 
bringb Cianmer over to his own 
fentimonts on thatfubject, ib. 

Trent t Come account of the Council 
held tbeie, 34$, 346, 347. 

Tre/bam, Dr. an anecdote of 11101,171. 

Hjndal, IVMiam, fome account of 
him, 1S6. Biftiop Tonftal buys up 
the copies of his translation of the 
New Teftament, in order to bum 
them, 1S7. 

V. 

yirgil, Polygon, is iiuprifoned by Wol- 
iey, 14. further account of him, ib, 

his character, 15. 

Viitmints, account of a difpute 
concerning them, 378, 379. 

WalpoUf Mr. Howe, quotations from 
him,. 135, 136. 

Wamtr, Dr. his ohfervations on pot- 
ting robbers to death, 80. 

Wtft, Bim.p of Ely, Roes liom Ely to 
1 amimdge, on purpofe to hear J ^ti- 
mer pre-ich, 145. t lie con ver fa tion 
that paiR-d between them after- 
wards, ib. he filcnces Latimer, 146. 

Wkartcrij \**A)Anne t Lady Jane Grey*a 
fpeeeh to her concerning the hoft, 

4 9- * 

Wijhart, Gtergt % Buchanan's account 

of his execution, 303. 
jyillougbby, Sir Hugh, account of his 

'o>ag' and death, 199,200. 
Woljiy Cardinal, his life, 3. his birth 

and education, ib. ekcie<) Fellow of 

Jus College, 4, appointed tutor to 



the children of the Marquis of Dor- 
fet, ib, who gives him the rector ftiip 
of Lyminpton, ib. he is fet in the 
Hocks by Sir Amias Pawlet, 5. en- 
ters into the fervice ' of Sir John 
Nepliant, ib, made Chaplain to K. 
Henry VII. ib. fent on an e-mbafly 
to the Emperor Maximilian, 6. his 
extraordinary expedition, ib. made 
Duan of Lincoln, 7. appointed AU • 
moner to Henry VIII. ib. tils me- 
thods of ingratiating himfelf with 
that Prince, 8. made Biftiop of 
Lincoln, u*and Archhifhop of 
York, ib, created a Cardinal, 15. 
engrbftTes the fole ad minilt ration of 
public affairs, 16. his pride and 
oftemition, ty, the number of his 
fervanti, ib. erects a Legantins) 
Court, it- founds public lectures 
at Oxford, 21, caretTed by the Em- 
peror and King of France, 23. 
intrigues for the Papacy, 18. hit 
infolrnt behaviour to the citizens 
of London, 32. lays the foundation 
of his College at Oxford, 34. makes 
the -King- a prefont of his palace at • 
Hampton Court, 35. fets out on an 
embatfay to France, 37. his pomp- 
our manner of travelling, ib. con* 
eludes three treaties with th« 
French King, 40. returns to Eng- 
land, 41. made Biftiop of Winches- 
ter, ib. fits as Legate with Campc- 
jus, in order to determine the 
King's divorce, 42. incurs the difr - 
pleaCureef the King, 44. the great' 
feal is taken- from him, 47.- the? 
meannefs of his behaviour under ■ 
his misfortunes, 48. removes to-. 
Eftier, ib. difcharges many of his 
fervanti, 51. a bill of indictment 
preferred again ft him, to which 1 
he pleads guilty, ib. his fpeech to 
the Duke of .Noifolk, 53. the King 
grants him a full pardon, 54. fets 
oot (or his diocefe of York, 55. a 
nmaika le change in his conduct, 
56. is arretted for high treafon, 57^ 
his death, 58. and character, 59. 
further particulars concerning him, 
204, 205, 2c6. 
ft jar, Sir 1 fonts, fome KCOUA* of 
him, 137, 
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ERRATA. 

Page 8, 1. 36, for nature or casf, read nature of thi 
case. P. 68, 1. 30, for cErfuRK, read censure. P. 98, 1. 2, for 
op much, read &o much ; 1. 3, {or at her declared, read 
Father declared. P. 2c6, 1. 23, for LAUCH,read launch. 
P. 280, in the note, 1. 3, for Garden, read Cardan. P. 313, 
I. 25, dele the word the before Bimop. P. 314, 1. ^ for 
Christriax, read Christian. P. 333, note ( r ) for JPhil~ 
pot, read Philips. P364, 1. 23, for ingenious, read inge- 
nuous. P. 382, 1. i, after the word ir, add he. P. 383, 1, 11, 
for AiHOMiHtD, read astonished. P. 386, 1. 4, after the 
word fin, add ready. P. 390, L c, for mouldering, read 
smouldering. P. 407, note (#) for* Edward IV. read Ed- 
ward VI. P. 429, 1. 5, for deadily, read steadily; and 
I.4/, for j and, read stand. P; 431, 1. 39, for fridi, read 

fARADE. 
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